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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 


EDITORIAL NOTE, AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
LECTURE. 


Ar the commencement of the session, November 1851, Dr. Wardlaw 
offered the following introduction to his Theological Lectures :— 


“At the close of last session, we had finished the discussion of the doctrine 
of regeneration, and of the controversies connected with it. The subject 
which comes next in order, but to which we could not then proceed, is the 
distinction usually made between what have been called the common and the 
special influences of the Holy Spirit. To this topic, therefore, we ought 
now immediately to proceed. I have felt an inclination, however, to 
offer a few remarks to you of a very general and desultory character on 
the freely and boldly speculative character of the times in which we 
live ; and specially as it appears in the department of theology. You 
will greatly misapprehend my meaning if you fancy I am about to 
enter any protest against the perfect freedom of such speculation. I am 
as far as possible from complaining of anything of the kind. I am, and 
have ever been, for untrammelled liberty of thought, of speech, of writing, 
and of the press. Such liberty is one of the chief glories of our country. 
In politics, in science, in morals and religion, in every department of research, 
of opinion, and of literature, let all be free. This isas it ought to be. I 
hold the great principle of free trade to be a sound one. And when we are 
once fully satisfied of the soundness of a principle, although there may be, 
and in most cases can hardly fail to be, difficulties and embarrassments 
in bringing it, for the first time, into operation, in opposition to long- 
existing prejudices and practices founded upon them; we are warranted 
to expect that they will gradually give way, and that ultimately it will 
work well, and produce, in conformity with the soundness of its character, 
growingly beneficial results. Once get hold of a truly sound principle, and 
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we need not fear to give it fair play. When the principle of free trade was, 
in the legislation of our country, applied to the corn laws, there was a great 
deal to be said, and said with no little amount of plausibility, on the neces- 
sity of maintaining the principle of reciprocity, and the risk of our com- 
mitting ourselves, as a nation, to a new and untested principle; without some 
previous assurance of its being reciprocally adopted and acted upon by other 
countries with which we maintained commercial intercourse. There was a 
risk. We seemed to be yielding a vantage-ground, and placing ourselves, 
for the time at least, on a disadvantageous footing with such countries. Of 
this they might take the benefit, and leave us to suffer the loss. But if 
the principle, whose theoretical soundness had been demonstrated, was ever 
to be brought into operation at all, it was indispensable that by some nation 
or other the example should be set. The only question was :—Who was to 
begin ? And it was an honour to our own country—it placed a garland on 
Britannia’s brows—to be the first to offer the experiment. And there is no 
. ground for doubting as to the ultimate result. The principle is commending, 
and will commend itself more and more extensively. And very soon all 
nations, as despotism gives way and the love of freedom spreads, and as the 
common-sense maxims of the mutual interests of communities, (which bear a — 
close analogy to those which affect and regulate the interests of individuals), 
come to be seen and approved, all nations will feel it their common advantage 
to act upon the principle of unrestricted intercourse ; all supplying each 
other with the commodities in which they peculiarly excel ; and all following 
the prudent rule of buying at the cheapest market and selling at the dearest. 
And for the same unrestricted freedom we plead, in regard to the produce 
of the mental, as with regard to that of the physical, soil. There is no article, 
not even the staff of life itself, in which it is of so much importance that 
we should have free trade, as truth; (perhaps I ought rather to say as 
thought : for much there may be, much we know there is, that is brought 
into the market that is at variance, sadly at variance in some instances, 
with truth.) But, as in the other case, if an article is bad, we are under no 
obligation to take it, so is itin this. The vender must run his own risks, 
We are not bound to purchase and to use, as salutary food, what is delete- 
rious and destructive to the animal life ; so neither need we receive what is 
fitted to prove detrimental to our moral and spiritual constitution. And as 
good wholesome grain will, on inspection and trial, prove itself to be so, so 
must it be with truth. It must prove and recommend itself. To suppress 
error by force, to seek to shut out its entrance and prevent its diffusion by 
an index expurgatorius, or by legislative restrictions on the press, is not at 
all the way to deal with such an article. Let truth defend itself. It is 
quite amatch, and more thana match, for error. That the freedom for 
which we plead may be abused—nay, that to a very lamentable extent it 
is abused—we admit and we lament. But for all that, it is a blessing, a 
precious blessing. Who would quench the sun because his light is so sadly 
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used for purposes of evil as well as of good? The light is a blessing 
after all.” 


The interjected discussion to which the foregoing was the preface, 
although most timely and appropriate, might seem a violation of logical 
method if it were placed in this system, as it was delivered, between 
Lectures III. and IV. It has, therefore, seemed fit to give it a 
prefatory position in this volume. And if this isolation shall inci- 
dentally secure special attention to a discourse so apt for the present 
hour, the arrangement will be justified by a still better result.—I Ep. | 


THE AUTHORITY, COMPLETENESS, AND PER- 
MANENCE OF THE SACRED ORACLES. 


The particular speculations on which I wish now to offer a few brief 
remarks, are those especially which relate to the authority, the completeness, 
and the permanence of the Sacred Oracles, or what, in one word, we are 
accustomed to call Revelation ;—the truth and the fulness of its information 
on the great subjects of which it treats, and the finality of its decisions, 
and of every appeal to them. Some of the speculators—the “ great thinkers”’ 
of our day, to use a favourite designation of their own—seem to think that 
they have found out a “more excellent way.” According to them finality 
does not belong to any discovery or any dictate of human wisdom, and not 
even to the disclosures of the wisdom of God. Inspiration, according to them, 
is a mere synonym, or little more, for lofty and penetrating genius, unusual 
powers of intuitive discernment. Prophets and apostles were inspired in their 
department as Sir Isaac Newton was inspired in his ; they in spiritual truth, 
as he in physical. And, as naturally follows, loftier geniuses than they, in 
the same spiritual department of investigation and discovery, or rather, we 
should say, of intuitional consciousness—the characteristic of minds thus 
loftily endowed, may expect to attain to still more elevated heights of 
divine sentiment than they reached, and views of still wider expansion. To 
these, as a matter of course, the Bible must, in its turn, give place, as other 
systems had given place to it. By some of the more daring of these “ great 
thinkers,” Jesus of Nazareth is placed on the same level with the Bible 
writers. Consistently, indeed ; seeing the latest of those writers, those of the 
New Testament, were but the recorders and expounders of His doctrines. 

Putting out of the question Him whom we venerate and love as our 
divine Redeemer ; and of whom, therefore, we feel it too painful to speak, 
as if he were to be classed only with the “great thinkers” of the age 
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in which He lived ; we have to ask, with regard to the prophets and apostles, 
whether any such view of their peculiarly lofty natural endowments and 
intuitionally penetrating genius is at all in harmony with the accounts we 
have of them in their own writings. On the contrary, taking the apostles 
of Jesus, do we not find them to have been men altogether destitute of 
any such pretensions made by themselves, or of any such ascriptions to them 
on the part of others. They were regarded as “unlearned and ignorant 


? 


(or ordinary) men;” not superior in natural or educational qualifications. 
On this very circumstance is founded one of the arguments for the truth of the 
Gospel, viz. the impossibility of its having made way by means of such instru- 
mental agency, had there been no accompanying supernatural attestation and 
influence. How writes Paul :—“ For ye see your calling, brethren,”? etc. 
This apostle himself is the only one that has been regarded by any as- 
an exception to this description. But his merely Jewish education, 
“according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathers ;” and his two 
or three times quoting a line or two from the Greek poets, the language of 
the place of his nativity, are much too slender grounds for high-flown 
descriptions that have been given of either his natural powers or his 
educational acquirements. And who does not see that the more that 
is made of these, the weaker, so far as he is concerned, becomes his own 
argument for the manifest authority and power of God in the mastery 
which the Gospel had gained, and was gaining, over so many minds. If 
Paul was indebted for his discoveries of Christian truth to the loftiness 
of his genius and the intuitive perspicacity of his intellect, with what 
wonderful suddenness did this mental elevation and power of discernment 
come upon him! What an extraordinary transition! Where was his 
genius, where his intuition, where his penetration, when he revelled in the 
“beggarly elements’’” of a mistaken Judaism, and was “more abundantly 
zealous for the traditions of the fathers ?”* Tonosuch mental super-emi- 
nence does he himself lay claim. He traces all to the direct inspiration of 
God. He got his knowledge of truth not from any spiritual intuition or 
religious consciousness, and not from any who had preceded him as self- 
indebted discoverers ; not from Ananias, not from those who were apostles 
before him. His was true and proper inspiration. He was “moved by the 
Holy Ghost.”* “I neither received it of man,” is his own account of the 
matter, “neither was I taught it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” “It 
_pleased God to reveal his Soninme.”*® “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto us by 
His Spirit. For what man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of 
man which is in him ? even so the things of God knoweth no man” (more 
literally, no one) “but the Spirit of God.”*® The “things” to be discovered 
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were not at all “the things of man,” but “the things of God,” and these 
no one save the Spirit of God could disclose. No intuition, no pure reason, 
no penetration of natural intellect, could reach them. They were in the 
divine mind, and there they must have lain hid, unless God Himself had 
thought fit to make them known. And the operation of His Spirit, 
avowedly mysterious, by which He made them known, is what we denominate 
inspiration. ‘“ When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into 
all truth ; He shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you.”! Thus it 
had been with prophets, and thus it was with apostles. “Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” And thus, “All 
Scripture was given by inspiration of God.” 

But the theory that inspiration means no more than lofty genius, or a 
high-toned religious consciousness, or some specially perspicacious power 
of spiritual vision and insight into the absolute and the infinite, beyond 
that of ordinary minds, is a theory which, you will perceive, leaves 
room for the further theory of progress. The “great thinkers,” by whom 
the theory is sported, are themselves, of course, possessors of the same kind 
of inspiration. Why, then, should not they improve upon their predecessors ¢ 
Their predecessors saw far, but why should not they see farther? It is an 
age of advance; as, according to them, indeed, all ages have been. 
Men have advanced, are advancing, and will advance. There is no arresting 
of the onward movement. The discoveries of the Bible, as interpreted by 
them, formed just one of the steps of progress; a wonderful one, it is 
granted, but still not the last. In this imposing sense, there is such a 
thing as apostolical succession. Only the successors, of course, surpass the 
predecessors. Otherwise, there could be no advance. The “great thinkers ”’ 
of this age are to get ahead of the “great thinkers” of that age. What 
was then attained by the advancing intellect and illumination of mankind 
was to be, in its turn, left behind ! 

We lay down the counter-position. We do not question progress. We 
question the kind and the means of progress. Remember that when I now 
speak of progress, it is of progress in the one field of theology, or what we 
are accustomed to call divine truth ; of God, and of God’s mind and will 
in reference to man. Our position is, that, in the Scriptures, we have all on 
these subjects that we, or that mankind in future times, are ever to have— 
a complete revelation of what God means man to know. We believe these 
Scriptures to contain, in progressive development, a divine scheme for the 
restoration of man as a guilty and morally polluted creature, to God’s 
favour and image. They set forth the all-perfect character of the God whom 
by his sins, he has offended ; the law, “holy, and just, and good,” which he 
has broken, whose righteous curse he has incurred, and whose ground and 
paramount and pervading principle his nature has lost ; and the Gospel, or 
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remedial measure—the dictate of divine love, the invention of divine wisdom, 
and the doing of divine love, and wisdom, and power in union. The revela- 
tion of that scheme began in Eden and closed in Patmos ; comprehending 
in this statement its preparation, its execution, its full discovery, and its 
future prophetic history ; together with the development, in precept and 
example, of its true practical influence, both in personal and in social life. - 
The entire revelation, embracing both Testaments, the Old and the New, is 
intended for mankind, of all nations, of all generations. Not each portion of 
it merely for the generation then existing, to be set aside by what was to 
follow, and then the whole to be followed and set aside by something else, 
something still higher and still better ; but to stand to the end of time, now 
that it has been completed, in all its divine completeness. Nothing is to be 
added to it, nothing to be taken from it. Since “the vision and the pro- 
phecy” were “sealed’’ in the island of the last apostle’s banishment, there 
has been no new revelation, and none is now to be expected, till by the 
sounding of the last trumpet the living and the dead shall be summoned to 
judgment. When Jehovah, by Moses, said to His ancient people, respect- 
ing His word as given to him :—“ Thou shalt not add to it, nor diminish 
from it,’* He did not mean, of course, that He was never to add to it Him- 
self. That would have precluded, not the New Testament alone, but all the 
prophets that came after Moses under the same economy. Papists have 
used this silly allegation, to save their own traditionary supplements to 
God’s word. Let the supplements be proved divine by the same evidences 
as the truly inspired writings, and we will of course accept them. 

And as to the discoveries of the “great thinkers” now-a-days, by the 
inspiration of their vaunted intuition and pure reason, two things may 
just be observed. In the first place, all their lofty speculations, by 
which the system of the New Testament is neutralized and set aside, 
as antiquated and getting out of date, (the Christian, like the Mosaic 


before it, ‘‘ waxing old, and ready to vanish away ;” 


wonderful, without 
doubt, for its time, but sinking into obscurity before the brighter sun 
of modern illumination), have, every one of them, been framed by the aid, 
the unacknowledged aid, of the light which they would supersede. This, 
it may be alleged, is all fair. It is no more than what is universally 
done in other sciences. It is only taking advantage of previous discoveries - 
to get step by step further on. Beitso. It might, however, be expected 
that the previous light should be owned, and obligation to it candidly 
and gratefully admitted. And, without question, some there are who 
do pay it a passing, and more than a passing compliment, who even 
load it with their eulogies; and then, like others who are less cere- 
monious, close by politely, and with profound reverence, bowing it out 
of court. But, in general, the “ great thinkers” would fain claim the 
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credit of their speculations and so-called discoveries entirely, or as much as 
possible, to the advancing powers of the human intellect. Their idol is 
human nature ; especially in the glory of its progressively elevating and 
expanding capabilities, manifested in their deeper divings and loftier flights 
into the unknown and the infinite, bringing to view, as they boast themselves, 
what has hitherto escaped penetration, and remained “hid from the eyes of 
all living.” And, then, in the second place :—What, after all, are their dis- 
coveries? Hxceptions there may be; but are they not, to a very great 
extent, either the use of a new and most uncouth and enigmatical termino- 
logy for ideas that are as old as the hills? Or, if the ideas themselves have 
any claim to novelty, can they be called ideas ? Are they not undefined and 
unintelligible abstractions about the absolute and the infinite; about 
thought, as if it were something yer se, some kind of impalpable spiritual 
essence subsisting independently of a thinking mind ; and about the said 
thought materializing itself into the material universe, as if that universe 
were a system of self-inspissated thought ; and a variety of similar visionary 
dreams, substantiated in “great swelling words,” which, when their mean- 
ing is seriously inquired after, are found—Vow et praeterea nihil. There is 
no getting any grasp of them. ‘They flit away from the mind, in all its 
attempts to get hold of them, as the ghost, when any one is bold enough to 
clutch it, becomes air in the hand, And to these may be added, presump- 
tuous and impious attempts to put Christian truth into their alembic, and 
expel from it all that is distinctive and peculiar, all that constitutes its 
intrinsic and divine preciousness. Even the very best and least offensive of 
such modern writers might be cited in exemplification. of these strictures ; 
which, it is surely needless to say, are not meant to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all of the same school. The application would be found to 
hold in widely different degrees. I content myself with a single speci- 
men. It relates to inspiration :—“ We must regard the whole process of 
inspiration as being, in no sense, mechanical, but purely dynamical ; involv- 
ing ‘not a novel and supernatural faculty, but a faculty already enjoyed, 
elevated supernaturally to an extraordinary power and susceptibility ; indi- 
cating, in fact, an inward nature so perfectly harmonized to the divine ; so 
freed from the distorting influence of prejudice, passion, and sin ; so simply 
recipient of divine ideas, cireumambient around it ; so responsive in all its 
strings to the breath of heaven, that truth leaves an impression on it that 
perfectly answers to its objective reality.” 

Now these are fine words. They are truly beautiful. We can hardly 
imagine that they do not bring to our minds a fine and beautiful 
idea. And yet in regard to inspiration, the subject to which they relate— 
I answer unhesitatingly, they contain no idea whatever. 

Observe, 1. Inspiration is to be regarded as purely dynamical ; that is, 
it does not at all consist in any direct communication of divine truth to the 
mind, but solely in the strengthening, enlarging, elevating, and freeing from 
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prejudice some of the natural powers ; for the former of these two ideas is 
evidently what is meant by its not being in any sense mechanical. Now, 
this is evidently putting a sense on the term ‘inspiration’ altogether different 
from that which it has ever been used, when applied in our present depart- 
ment of inquiry. It has always been understood as denoting the superna- 
tural impartation of truth to the minds of those “holy men of God,” who 
“spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ So far from discovering 
the truth by means of their own strengthened and elevated natural powers, 
they did not, on some occasions at least, understand, with any clearness, what 
they were thus supernaturally, or by a direct influence upon their minds, 
moved to utter or to write’ Who can find anything like discovery of truth 
by their own natural powers, aided or unaided, in such language as this :— 
“Of which salvation the prophets: have inquired and searched diligently,” 
etc. ?1 in which the ancient seers are represented as bewildered by what was 
revealed to them ; searching after the import; and as desiring a further 
divine revelation. If, then, we are to understand “revelation,” as “ indi- 
cating that act of divine power by which God presents the realities of 
the spiritual word immediately to the human mind,” while “ inspiration ” 
denotes “that special influence wrought upon the faculties of the subject, 
by virtue of which he is able to grasp these realities in their perfect fulness 
and integrity,’ we are constrained to admit that these prophets, whatever 
may be said of their having truth revealed to them, were not inspired ; for 
they did not “grasp in its perfect fulness and integrity” what was so 
revealed. This distinction between revelation and inspiration, by which 
the latter is made to be the power of understanding or grasping what is 
made known by the former, is altogether arbitrary. We understand the 
revelation as imparted by the inspiration ; not, as Mr. Morell would have it, 
first imparted immediately to the mind, and then inspiration given to com- 
prehend it, Inspiration is in order to revelation, not consequent upon it. 
But observe— 

2. In the case before us, relating as it does to the contents of the sacred 
volume, those contents are of such a character that no strengthening, or 
elevating, or purifying of the natural powers of any mind could ever, by 
possibility, have enabled that mind to discover them. Whether we regard, 
for instance, prophecy, the prediction of events, not solitary but in long and 
connected series—not near, but in the far distant future ; or whether we take 
the wonders of the Christian scheme of redemption, in its facts and in its 
doctrines ; what natural powers, invigorated beyond the strength, and ele- 
vated above the loftiness, of those of angels, could ever have arrived at the 
knowledge of the one or of the other, in any other way than by direct com- 
munication from the divine Source of all knowledge? Exalt the faculties, 
aye, and purify, too, the principles of the mind to the uttermost imaginable, 
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or more than imaginable, limit, these are things that never could have 
found conception. How “simply recipient ” soever “ of divine ideas cir- 
cumambient around it ;” these were ideas, such as never in any sense 
could answer to the description, “ cireumambient around it.” There is more, 
we suspect, of poetry than of meaning in the phrase. Atall events, no mind 
breathing in an atmosphere of ideas, how suited soever it might become to 
the peculiar constitution of that atmosphere, could ever have drawn in the 
knowledge of such events; and of such facts and truths as those of which we 
have just spoken. They were not “circumambient around it,” but in the 
mind of God, and there alone; and thence alone, and by inspiration, could 
they find their way into that of man. They were not floating around, ready 
to be caught by any intuitive apprehension. God alone could make them 
known ; and that, not by bestowing any new and invigorated capacity for 
the discovery of truth, or for its intuitive discernment, but by immediate 
supernatural impartation. And notice, once more— 

3. What does the description in the sentences cited amount to but this: 
—That when such a state of mind and heart has been produced, as it is the 
very design of Christian truth, when understood and believed, to produce, 
then Christian truth will be understood and believed ? When the writer 
speaks of “an inward nature perfectly harmonized to the divine, freed from 
the distorting influence of prejudice, passion, and sin, simply recipient of 
divine ideas, responsive in all its strings to the breath of heaven,” he touches 
off with poetical beauty, the character which the Gospel, when believed, 
gives birth to. But this was not what was wanted by inspiration ; it was 
the Gospel itself. And if such a state of mind and heart as is here pour- 
trayed is supposed to be produced without the Gospel, antecedently to, and 
independently of it and its influence, the Gospel itself becomes, to that man 
at least, of but little value. He is already renewed and saved without it. 

We hold, then, that true theology, the theology which it is the duty 
and the work of the Christian minister specially to study and to teach, 
is in this Book. We need not say that it is all here ; inasmuch as there 
is another volume which, independently of this Book, contains and teaches 
its own proportion. I mean the volume of nature. And yet we might 
say it is all here; inasmuch as what is to be learned from the other 
volume is taught here too. The lessons of nature are taught in the Bible, 
along with lessons of its own, which nature never could have taught. The 
Bible, however, though not to the exclusion of nature, to whose teachings 
it makes numberless instructive references, is the grand repository of. theo- 
logical truth. I am no enemy to the doctrine of progress ; but I wish it to 
be understood in what sense. There are two respects in which I regard the 
science of theology as, like other sciences, progressive. The one relates to 
the past, the other to the present and the future. It was progressive ; it is 
progressive. 

1. The former proposition has special reference to the mode of its imparta- 
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tion. That was progressive. We have already said that it began in Eden, 
and was completed in Patmos. All the prophets, from Enoch the first to 
Malachi the last, added his proportion as given to him of God, as “ the word 
of the Lord came unto him.’ Then came the lessons of the great Teacher 
Himself, whose object, however, when on earth, as He Himself intimates, was 
rather the doing of His work than the filling up of His doctrine. That 
was reserved to be the work of His Spirit after His ascension to glory. “TI 
have many things to say unto you,”’ was His own language to His disciples, 
“but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth is 
come, He will guide you into all truth..... He shall take of mine and 
show it unto you... .. And He will show you things to come.’' Each 
of the apostles, like the prophets, supplied, under the inspiration of the same 
Spirit, his own quota of inspired and revealed instruction. Thus it was 
progressively that the volume of revelation was completed. But now it 
1s completed. . No addition has been or ever is to be made to its contents. 
Wherein, then, you may ask, consists the second kind of progress, the present 
and the future ? 

2. I answer at once :—In the discovery, and in the enlarging extent and 
accuracy of the knowledge of its contents; in connection, however, with 
the increasing acquaintance with the contents of the other volume, the 
volume of nature, into which researches so extensive are going forward, and 
which is full of God :—every new wonder discovered in the works, being an 
additional light on the attributes, of the Maker. But we speak now specially 
of revealed theology, the system of divine truth contained in the Bible. 

There is a fine parallelism here between the Bible and nature. The 
Bible contains theology as nature contains science. All the principles of 
science are in nature. It is the gradual discovery of these principles by 
researches into the arcana of nature that constitutes the progress of science. 
There is not a single principle in science that was not in nature first. 
Nature is the result of the application of the principles of divine science ; 
—all perfect, all unerring. And it is just as men, by close observation and 
experiment, elicit these principles, and in their own humble and limited, 
yet often very wonderful way, apply them, that science advances. Now 
thus we take it to be with theological science. As natural science is the 
elicited knowledge of the volume of nature, theological science is the elicited 
knowledge of the volume of revelation. It is just in proportion as the 
discoveries of that volume come to be more largely and clearly evolved, 
that genuine progress is made in theology. As to progress in any other 
sense, as to getting ahead of the Bible ; as to leaving Jesus and His apostles 
in the rear, and making way in the march of intellect to the discovery 
of new truths in this divine department to which they were strangers, 
which their powers were not sufficiently “elevated to that extraordinary 
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power and susceptibility by which divine ideas are apprehended,’—alas ! 
for the presumption ! which, lest it should lead to unintended personal 
applications, I would rather refrain from characterising as it deserves. 
I may, however, with all good temper, shelter myself behind another. 
In thinking of the results of the lofty lucubrations of some of our modern 
“sreat thinkers ;’’ men of highly eminent, even splendid powers, but, I 
cannot but think, led away, some of them, by an itching after originality and 
the special eclat connected with it; I was, I say, nota little amused by the fol- 
lowing sentences of a great and good man, now gone to his rest, Dr. Chalmers. 
- They occur in his journal of visits and transactions in London in 1827, when 
he was in his forty-seventh year :—“ Irving and I went to Bedford Square. 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague took us out in their carriage to Highgate, where we 
spent three hours with the great Coleridge. He lives with Dr. and Mrs. 
Gillman, on the same footing that Cowper did with the Unwins. His con- 
versation, which flowed ina mighty unremitting stream, is most astonishing, 
but, I must confess, to me still unintelligible. I caught occasional glimpses 
of what he would be at ; but mainly, he was very far out of all sight and 
allsympathy. I hold it, however, a great acquisition to have got acquainted 
with him. You know that Irving sits at his feet and drinks in the inspi- 
ration of every syllable that falls from him. There isa secret, and to me 
as yet unintelligible communion between them, on the ground of a certain 
German mysticism and transcendental lake poetry, which I am not yet up 
to. Gordon” (the Rev. Dr. G. of Edinburgh) “says it is all unintelligible 
nonsense. And Iam sure a plain Fife man, as Uncle ‘Tammas,’ had he 
been alive, would have pronounced it the greatest buff he had ever heard in 
his life.’* I am very much inclined to agree with these three eminent 
authorities, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Gordon, and “ Uncle Tammas.” And the 
passage I have just read amused me not the less, that just before reading it 
I had heard a good old Scotch lady in London, distinguished by no small 
portion of what in her own country is called gumption,’ use the very same 
designation respecting the description of speculations of which we now 
speak; pronouncing them, sweepingly enough it may be admitted, but with 
no small amount of truth, a parcel of “mystified buff.”*® Coleridge was, 
beyond question, a man of super-eminent powers. But he certainly might 
have employed those powers with more of real and practical utility had he 
revelled less in mysticism, and aimed less at something original and trans- 
cendental. And his fondness for self-display and for being “the cock of 
the club,” is sufficiently manifest from the very fact, that in a social com- 
pany of which such a man as Dr. Chalmers was a member and a -greater 
stranger, he should have engrossed, as he evidently must have done, such a 
monopoly of the conversation. I must confess, with regard to many besides 
Coleridge’s, of the metaphysical and mystical speculations of our great 
? Memoirs of Dr. C. vol. iii. p. 160. ~ % Angiice, “shrewd sense.” [Ep.]| 
3 Anglice, “ metaphysical nonsense.” [Ep.| 
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thinkers that, like Dr. Chalmers, I am “not yet up to them ;’’ nor ever, I now 
fear, likely to be, for I confess I feel no great ambition to try: the fable 
of the fox and the sour grapes notwithstanding. 

Not a few of the more presumptuous speculations of certain philosophi- 
cal theologians of the German school, and of those of certain kindred spirits 
in our own country, arise, it is more to be feared, from very inadequate 
notions and impressions of the degeneracy of human nature, and the blinding 
influence on all such subjects of its inbred and deep-seated ungodliness. If 
the Bible account of that fallen nature be true, what, in regard to “the 
things of God” is to be expected from the “intuitional consciousness,” or 
the “ pure reason”’ of a nature so depraved and alienated from God as ours 
is there represented to be? It was of old, it is now, and it will be to the 
end, that “the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’’* It was true 
in Paul’s days respecting all the history of the world in time then past, 
that “the world by wisdom knew not God.”? And judging by the specula- 
tions of not a few of those who, while they ignore revelation, profit by its 
light, the conclusion would not be wide of the truth, that but for the very 
revelation which they ungratefully and proudly reject, the world by wisdom 
had not known God yet. 

Let me remind you, then, dear young brethren, that the Bible, the word 
of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the 
Book with which you have chiefly to do. It is the mine you have to explore. 
The business of your lives is to bring out its open and its hidden treasures. 
It differs from other mines in this: that while, in other mines, you have 
not only to dig, and search, and wash, and test, but, after all your toil, must 
leave a far larger amount of refuse and rubbish than you can collect of 
precious ore or virgin gold; in this mine there is no refuse. All is precious, 
precious in various degrees, and for various reasons, but still precious, either 
in itself or in its relation to what is more valuable than itself. You have 
not here truth that honours God, changes hearts, saves souls, mixed up 
with fable, with contradictions, and absurdities, and puerilities, and what 
is worse, lying wonders, immoralities, approved examples of wickedness, and 
blasphemous representations of the divine character; according to the 
strange self-contradictory description of it by such men as Theodore Parker, 
who writes in the highest, and at times most captivating and beautiful, terms 
of eulogy, apparently for the very purpose of making his gross and vulgar 
abuse and misrepresentation of it go the more readily down. Although any 
reader that reflects at all can hardly fail to marvel how such a book should 
ever have produced such effects as he himself ascribes to it; or that the 
writers who wrote those portions of it which he eulogizes and extols should 
have written also those which, in terms so coarsely and blasphemously sar- 
castic, he reviles. Difficulties there may be; difficulties, without doubt, 
there are. But by “comparing spiritual things with spiritual,”® taking the 
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various parts of Scripture in their connection, in the spirit of humble and 
candid investigation, they will, to a great extent, be found to give way. 
And to this result, in regard to those sacred oracles, “ given by inspira- 
tion of God,’ from which, in your future ministry, you are to draw your 
instructions ; and which, as Paul says, are “able to make the man of God ” 
_ —the Christian minister (according to the invariable use of the designation 
in the Scriptures), “ perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works ’’— 
completely fitted for every department of his official functions, there is one 
thing which, more than any other, may be found to eccnduce; I mean a well- 
digested knowledge of, and familiar acquaintance with, the just principles of 
philological and exegetical criticism. And not only is this valuable as a means 
of overcoming and settling difficulties ; it is no less so as a qualification for 
bringing out clearly and profitably all the various contents of your reposi- 
tory of divine truth : each part according to its real meaning, and all the 
parts in their proper connections and uses. But do not forget, that of such 
critical knowledge, what I have mentioned 1s the value. Its value does not 
lie in itself. It lies exclusively in its adaptation, when properly used, to 
the eliciting, and clearing, and impressing, of divine truth. I say this, 
because not only is there a spurious and uncritical criticism, lawless and 
perverse, employed to subvert God’s truth ; there is, moreover, a description 
of criticism which may be characterised, for want of a better term, as super- 
fluous, very minute, very laboured, discovering a large amount of classical 
learning and grammatical accuracy, and powers of hair-splitting, but elicit- 
ing and illustrating nothing ; neither teaching new lessons, nor throwing 
light upon old ones ; amounting very much, a great deal of it, to laborious 
trifling. It is truth, divine truth, you should ever be in search of. 
Criticism is legitimate, and, like every other means of bringing out truth, 
only in reality valuable, as it contributes to that end. When it terminates 
in itself, it is, if not worthless, next to it. Iam not sure that I should cite 
as an authority on such a subject, the same great man whom I quoted a 
little ago ; inasmuch as philological and exegetical criticism was never un- 
derstood to be his forte, either in his earlier or his later years. Yet there 
is not a little truth in the following free-and-easy remarks in a letter of Dr. 
Chalmers to Dr. Welsh, when the latter was in Germany in 1834 :—“In 
regard to the connection between an erudite Scripture criticism and a sound 
theology, I feel very sure that there does obtain a subtle delusion, which 
one cannot well advert to without seeming to depreciate the former. This 
is not the place for dilating or entering deeply into the subject. But I 
would ask, whether the theology of Jonathan Edwards is not marked by 
great talent, and profoundness, and correctness withal ; and yet he does not 
seem to have been indebted for it to knowledge and skill in exegesis. I verily 
believe that many a ploughman in Scotland is a juster and, I will add, a 
deeper theologian than many a biblist in Germany. We have examples, too, | 
in England of a very meagre theology, combined with a great taste, and 
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talent both, for the investigations of Scripture criticism. The truth is, that 
those textual difficulties, the treatment of which requires the most arduous 
and elaborate criticism for their solution, generally relate to such matters 
as do not enter into the staple or substance of systematic theology at all ; 
insomuch that I do not acquiesce in the maxim, without great and impor- 
tant modifications being laid upon it, that ‘Bonus textuarius est bonus 
theologus. The respective functions, in fact, of the critic and the theolo- 
gian are not generally understood ; and I should really like you to observe, 
particularly of those eminent men whom you have met with, or may still 
meet during the remainder of your stay in Germany, those of them I mean 
who are in the highest reputation for their exegetical skill, how much or 
how little either their intellects are occupied and stored, or their hearts 
impressed, with what is of greatest worth and greatest weight in the subject- 
matter of Christianity.”’! 

You will, I am very sure, none of you be so unwise as to infer from my 
introducing this quotation, either that because such a man as President 
Edwards might get on well, and eminently well, though deficient in regard 
to one of the helps to Scriptural knowledge, therefore another may, there- 
fore any of ourselves may. For even President Edwards might have been 
still more eminent, both in qualification and in usefulness, had that defi- 
ciency been adequately supplied. You cannot be well enough qualified 
for your work, with the sound theology of a Scottish ploughman ; how true 
soever it may be, that a Scottish ploughman would be a much safer and 
more successful preacher, in regard to the great end of all preaching, than 
a German rationalist. Strive to improve yourselves to the uttermost in 
this and in every other instrumental means of attaining to a full, correct, 
and, in all respects, available acquaintance with the word of God. Let 
nothing be undervalued by you that can be made to subserve this end, and 
every thing be prized by you in proportion as it does subserve it. 

But I feel as if I were encroaching on the province of another, by whom 
you have the canonical authority, the genuineness, the authenticity, and the 
inspiration of the various books that form the Sacred Volume, ably set forth 
and established ; and all the principles of a sound biblical criticism, and the 
modes of their application to practice, clearly elucidated. What I wish, in 
concluding these cursory observations, to impress upon you is, the impor- 
tance of a growing acquaintance with God’s book, that in your future 
ministry you may exemplify the character described by the Lord Himself. 
“Therefore every scribe who is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven, is 
like unto a man that is an householder, who bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure new things and old.”* You are to “ preach the word.” *® To preach it 
you must knowit. The more you know of it, the more you will discover of 
its inexhaustible character, and of the extent and difficulty of the task of 
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carrying on your hearers from its elements to its fulness, from “the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ” “to perfection.” And while “ the word” 
may be thus understood generally and comprehensively, O forget not what 
constitutes the great theme of that word; what was the great theme of 
apostolic preaching ; and what must, if you would have the character of 
faithful servants to your divine Master, be the great theme of your’s—Preach 
Christ, preach Christ, preach Christ ! Whatever be second, let him be first. 
“We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness ; but to us who are saved, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.”* It has been, and it is, and it 
ever will be, “ by the foolishness of such preaching that God saves them that 
believe.” On this point, let me urge it upon you to “ have faith in God ;” 
to act upon the firm and settled conviction, that testimony of the Cross, the 
faithful saying, in all its simplicity, that “Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners,”’” is the truth to which alone, as the means of salvation, God will 
give His blessing ; the only truth which the Spirit of God will ever make use 
of for conversion and salvation. Let nothing usurp its place. Let Christ 
be the central sun around which all the truths you teach are seen to revolve. 
Let no philosophy, even though under the specious title of “ the philosophy 
of religion,” thrust out, or throw into the background of your ministry, the 
grand essential elements of the simple Gospel. While you are rearing the 
superstructure, never forget the foundation. Let your pattern be that apostle 
who says, speaking of “ Christ, the hope of glory,” “whom we preach, warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom,” etc.° And may the 
Great Head of the Church spare you all, and bless you, and make each of 
you a blessing ! 


* 1 Cor. i. 21-23. dit ed ign. iia Oa a 3 Col. 1.28, 29. 
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THE term regeneration (radyyeveorx) occurs only twice in the 
New Testament Scriptures.' In the former of these two pas- 
sages, it evidently denotes a period of time, particularly distin- 
guished by the revival of the church, its regeneration from a 
state of spiritual declension and deadness: the period of the new 
dispensation commencing, as the connection intimates, where 
the “ Son of Man,” after He had finished His work by suffering 
unto death, should “sit on the throne of His glory,” when His 
apostles, as His vicegerents on earth, were to rule with authority 
in His name, “sitting on thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel ’’—that is, the New Testament church, as ‘“ the Israel of 
God.” In the latter passage, the reference is to individuals as 
the subjects of a spiritual change, a washing, a renovation. 
The two passages together lead us to regard the period of 
the church’s condition or history called “the regeneration” 
as meaning the period that should be distinguished by the 
unprecedented amount of regeneration amongst individuals. 
For in this the idea of collective regeneration must necessarily 
consist; there being no other way in which an aggregate 
spiritual community can be revived but by the revival of its 
individual members, and the addition of others of the same 
description to their number. But though the particular word 
occurs thus seldom, the thing signified by it is to be found under 
different figures and modes of expression in many other places. 
I keep at present by the one particular figure.” 
Our two inquiries then shall be:—1. What is regenera- 
2 Mat. xix. 28; Tit. iii. 5. 2 John ili. 3; vii.8; 1. 12,13; Jamesi. 18; 1 Pet.i. 23. 
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tion? and, 2. How is it effected? The necessity of it, with 
the grounds of that necessity, may appear as we proceed. 

I. Our first inquiry is:—What is regeneration? On the 
answer to this question it is not at all my purpose to enlarge. 
In a popular address it might be right and necessary to descend 
into some little detail for the sake of promoting self-examination 
and producing conviction; but here it is not requisite. The 
subject of regeneration might, with propriety, have found a place 
at the commencement of our discussion of sanctification ; for, 
indeed, regeneration is neither more nor less than what I may 
call elementary or incipient sanctification. It is the implanta- 
tion of those principles in the mind, and of those affections in the 
heart, of which the more full development constitutes a sancti- 
fied character, the character of a saint. This might be illus- 
trated from the very case in nature that furnishes the figure. 
The infant born into the world is the man in miniature. All 
the parts of the body and all the faculties of the mind are there 
in embryo. So the regenerated sinner is the saint in embryo. 
The new principles are there, the new affections are there, the 
saint is there, but in infancy. He has drawn the first 
breathings of the new life, and begins his growth towards “ the 
perfect man, the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
My reason for considering it distinctly from sanctification is 
simply this, that in itself it has been the subject of unusually 
keen, and in some respects interesting and instructive, theolo- 
gical controversy. One of the points of profitable learning, 
of important practical edification, which, ere we dismiss it, I 
hope to be able to bring out of it, is, the demonstration of the 
nearness to which even the warmest controversialists may come 
to each other without perceiving it, or being willing to acknow- 
ledge it; how similar their respective representations of the same 
thing may be, when they happen not to be thinking of each other 
or engaged in actual combat; and how instantly they recognise 
the difference, and feel as if they were at the distance of the poles 
asunder whenever they come into the field, and, like the two 
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kings of Israel and Judah of old, ‘‘ look one another in the face.””? 
My demonstration of this shall be taken, by and by, from a brief 
review of the controversy between the late Mr. Fuller and Mr. 
Maclean, two men who were well matched in metaphysical acute- 
ness, although neither of them studied his metaphysics in the 
schools. Meantime, in regard to the nature of regeneration, it 
may be remarked, that the very figure involved in the word 
implies some radical and essential change, not superficial and 
partial, but deep and total. 

You must at once perceive that the figure, if correctly used 
at all, must signify that the subject of it comes into a state of 
existence in which he had not been before. And the same idea 
is included in other figures, such as a new creation, and a 
resurrection from the dead. The idea is emphatically implied 
in the former of these two, inasmuch as creation distinctly and 
properly means the bringing of that into being which had no 
previous existence. Yet this figure is repeatedly used for the 
same change that is expressed by regeneration.” With regard 
to the remaining figure, that of a resurrection,® it may be thought 
that as the resurrection of a dead man is properly the restora- 
tion of a life that was possessed before, the same thing should 
be true in the case represented. If, however, the figure is to 
be taken in this extent of parallelism, it must be interpreted of 
the restoration of that spiritual life which originally belonged 
to the human nature in the first representative of the race, not 
as it has been transmitted to his posterity. That spiritual and 
holy life is restored, but not as having been before possessed 
and lost by the individual himself who is regenerated; but as 
having been possessed and lost by the species in its great pro- 
genitor, the first father of the family. The question then comes 
to be :—In what sense is this regeneration, this new birth, new. 
creation, resurrection from the dead, to be understood? It is 
obvious that we are not to understand the change as meaning 
the impartation of any new faculties, powers or capabilities that 
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originally belonged to man simply as man. When man by his 
sin fell from his state of pristine holiness and happiness, he lost 
nothing of what constituted him man; whatever belonged to the 
human nature as such remained with him; for had he lost what 
constituted the peculiar and distinctive characteristics of his 
nature he would have ceased to be man. ‘That which he lost 
was the rectitude of his moral disposition. The principle of 
holiness was what ceased to exist. And what was this prin- 
ciple but love to God ?—the principle of his holy and happy life 
of communion with God, in which the derived purity of the 
ereature held a fellowship of intimate and delightful congeniality 
with the underived purity of the Creator. Now regeneration, 
resurrection, re-creation, must be regarded as having reference 
to that which was lost, to that which had ceased in his soul. 
The new life, the new existence, must consist in the communi- 
eation of that which had ceased to be. It is not the animal 
life that is restored, for that he retained. It is not the merely 
mental and intellectual life, for that too he retained. It is the 
life that lay in the divine image in which man was originally 
created. This was the glorious and blessed life he lost. And 
it is of this life that the holy principles are introduced into the 
soul in regeneration. Itis the impartation of these to the indi- 
vidual by whom they were not possessed before, or to the 
human nature by which they were possessed before. And this 
seems to be the spirit of the idea conveyed by the allusion, in 
one of the passages quoted, to the original creation of man in 
the image of God, e the prototype of his second or new creation 
in the same image.’ 

Now, what is represented in cae as the sum of Hiden 
depravity? We have the answer.? This enmity against God 
is the all-comprehensive principle of evil. And what, then, must 
regeneration essentially be, but a change from enmity to love? 
This is its essence. It were easy to show you in detail how 
naturally the entire change of character germinates from this ; 
even as the plant and the tree from the seed. But I must for- 
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bear. I only further observe now that the implantation of this 
principle of holy love necessarily presupposes illumination of the 
understanding in the knowledge of that Being who is the object 
of it, inasmuch as love to an unknown object can have no ima- 
ginable existence. God must be known in order to His being 
loved. And the knowledge of God which divine illumination 
imparts is not a mere abstract knowledge that certain qualities 
belong to His nature; but the discernment of the combination of 
these qualities as constituting infinite and infinitely attractive 
excellence. ‘Tio say more now would be to anticipate, and to 
occasion needless repetition. The nature of regeneration will 
more fully unfold itself in the course of our discussion of the 
second question, with which especially it is that the controversies 
I have alluded to are connected. To this we now proceed. 
II. How is the change represented by a new birth effected ? 
In endeavouring to bring before you as distinct views as it is 
in my power to give you, in answer to this inquiry, I must, of 
- course, avoid the repetition of what has already been said on 
the subject of saving faith. It was part of my object then to 
show you that the faith which saves—“ the belief of the truth,” 
presupposes the discernment, not merely of the meaning of 
Gospel propositions, but of their divine excellence, and truth, 
and suitableness, and glory ; that is, in one word, the discern- 
ment of them as what they actually are. They are not known, 
unless thus known; nor believed, unless thus believed. And 
the spiritual discernment necessary to such knowledge and 
faith is imparted by the enlightening Spirit of God.* All this 
we have already considered, and must not resume. Now this 
spiritual illumination and the spiritual discernment arising from 
it are indispensable to regeneration. It is not a change that 
takes place in the dark. It is not a change produced in the 
state of the affections, independently of knowledge in the 
understanding. It is not the introduction of love into the 
heart without light in the mind. We can have no hesitation 
in affirming, seeing the affirmation is borne out by the most 
1 1 Cor. ii, 14, 
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explicit statements of the divine word, that regeneration is, 
instrumentally, by the word, by the truth, by the Gospel.’ 

Such declarations ought surely to settle this pomt. Can 
anything be more express? But it is just here that metaphy- 
sics come in, with their hair-splitting refinements and puzzles. 
Happy is it for “the poor to whom the Gospel is preached,” 
that the perplexing questions of human wisdom do not require 
to be understood and solved, ere they can “believe and be 
saved.” 

In affirming the necessity of regeneration, our Lord said to 
Nicodemus :—“ Marvel not at this,”® etc. I am more than 
inclined to think that in some, and not a few, of the questions 
which have been agitated by theological disputants with all 
the nicety of abstruse and subtle speculation, the admonition 
contained in these words of Christ has been lost sight of, or the 
salutary caution has been disregarded. We are taught by Him 
to consider regeneration as effected by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. By subsequently setting forth the great essential 
truths of the Gospel, He states what other parts of Scripture 
warrant us to regard as the instrumental means by which 
this divine Agent operates in effecting the spiritual and 
life-giving change. But the mode of the Spirit’s inward opera- 
tion on the mind He evidently warns us not to expect to 
understand ; and assuredly, therefore, not to attempt to explain. 
He leaves it unexplained; and it had been wise in His servants 
had they kept more closely to the example of their Master. 
It is to be feared that the various and nice distinctions which 
have been introduced into the discussion of this subject have 
hardly been in harmony with this authoritative premonition of 
human ignorance. I do not mean to say that the writers to 
whom I am about to refer have attempted any direct descrip- 
tion of the modus operandi of the Holy Spirit upon the human 
mind; but there has been more than enough of a kind of 
attempt to bind that blessed Agent down, in all cases, to a 


1 James i. 18; 1 John iii. 9; 1 Pet.i. 23; Eph. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iv. 15, etc, 
2 John iii. 7, 8. 
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certain manner and order of carrying on His work; to fix 
definitely what He does first, what He does second, what He 
does third, with a minuteness of refinement, and a confidence 
of certainty, unwarranted by the Bible. It might have 
been as well to have adhered to the simple facts, that the 
change called regeneration is effected by the agency of the 
Spirit, and by means of the truth, of which, in a way which to 
us is secret, He imparts the spiritual discernment; and that the 
change thus effected is apparent only in its results, in the 
character and life of him who is the happy subject of it: and 
there to have left the matter, satisfied that to pry further is to 
go beyond the limits of our Lord’s salutary caution. In one 
respect, even the modus operandi has been attempted to be 
ascertained, in the discussion of the question how far the influ- 
ence exerted should be considered as of a direct and physical 
character upon the affections and the will, or whether it should 
be regarded as entirely indirect and moral, that is, by means of 
the presentation of truth to the enlightened understanding. 
And the positive conclusion has been arrived at that the former 
is the true state of the case; and that regeneration is not by 
means of the truth, but is a change wrought by the Spirit 
previously, and in order to, the spiritual discernment and 
believing acceptance of the truth. This is the view of regene- 
ration adopted and astutely maintained by such writers as Mr. 
Fuller and Dr. Williams, writers of pre-eminent ability and 
excellence, and more recently by Dr. Stowell in his able work 
on the Influences of the Spirit. ‘“ Here, we must repeat, is a 
clear line of distinction between that system of truths, motives, 
and appeals, by which the Spirit of God addresses men in the 
Gospel, and that inward work by which He actually renews 
the spirit of man. The external system is one fact; the in- 
ward operation is another fact. In the one case the Spirit 
addresses all to whom the Gospel comes; in the other He 
regenerates those by whom, in consequence of that regenera- 
tion, the Gospel is received.’ It seems rather bold to take 
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such a position, when, in appearance at least, it stands so 
directly in opposition to the explicit statements of Scripture 
formerly cited. I am persuaded, however, that when the prin- 
ciples on which this theory is explained and defended come to 
be understood, the difference, though not entirely vanishing, 
will be found, to no inconsiderable extent, more in words than 
in reality. Dr. Payne, a writer not perhaps inferior in acute- 
ness to either of those named, furnishes us with a specimen of 
the unavoidable embarrassment in which all attempts at explana- 
tion of what the Bible leaves unexplained must ever leave the 
inquirer. In assigning his reasons for not adopting the dis- 
tinction made by some writers between regeneration and con- 
version, the mind being regarded by them as passive in the 
former and active in the latter (a distinction which I shall pass 
entirely over), he thus writes :—‘“ In fact, in the controversy 
which has been carried on between those who maintain that, in 
regeneration, there is a direct influence of the Spirit of God 
upon the mind, and those who deny this—affirming that the 
influence is mediate or instrumental, 7. e. exerted by the means 
of divine truth—the great difficulty in the case of those who 
hold the first of these opimions is to describe, accurately and 
intelligibly, not the nature and manner of divine influence, but 
the proximate result of that influence, the precise nature of 
that effect upon the mind which predisposes it to entertain just 
apprehensions of divine things, and to cherish suitable affections 
towards them. The conscious impossibility of doing this held 
me to the latter opmion for many years. Of the nature of 
that effect upon the mind, or of that change in its moral state 
(the direct and proximate result of the regenerating energy) 
which is in the order of nature previous to spiritual perceptions 
and feelings, and, partially at least, the cause of them, I could 
form no distinct conceptions then, and I am constrained to 
avow that I have made no further progress now. I am, how- 
ever, satisfied at length to let this matter remain in that state 
of comparative darkness from which I have never witnessed a 
successful attempt to rescue it, and am myself unable to make 
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one. I believe that some change is produced on the moral 
state of the mind, by the direct influence of the Spirit of God, 
leading to spiritual perceptions and affections, and being, of 
course, in the order of nature, previous to them; but I pretend 
not to be able to describe its formal nature.’’? 

This is honest and candid; and it does form a very edifying 
practical commentary on our Lord’s admonitory caution :—“ The 
wind bloweth,” etc. J remember, many years ago, conversing 
with the esteemed author on this very point, and stating to 
him that there was only one admission which I should require, on 
his part, in order to my substantially acquiescing in his position— 
the admission, namely, that the direct influence for which he 
contended as necessarily previous to spiritual perceptions, was 
only put forth when the truth was, or had been, presented to the 
mind. If this be admitted, I do not see any necessity for 
questioning what is called the direct influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the mind, imparting a spiritual perception of the divine 
excellence of that truth, and thus disposing to its acceptance. 
But I see little use in affixing any definitely descriptive terms 
to the influence at all, and would rather leave the mode of it 
altogether among the “secret things which belong unto the 
Lord.”? At all events, I find no recorded instance of any such 
direct influence of the Spirit exerted previously to any presen- 
tation of the Gospel to the mind, and producing there a pre- 
disposition to receive it when it should come to be presented. 
The case of Lydia is a case remarkably in point.2 The truth © 
was presented, and while hearing it, the Spirit, by an influence 
which it is vain and presumptuous for us to attempt clearly to 
understand or explain, gave her to see and feel its attractiveness, 
and inclined her heart to receive it unto her salvation, and that 
of her house. Call the influence direct and physical, if you 
will. The Bible does not apply to it any such epithets, nor 
help us one step towards the clear understanding of its nature. 
That it must be upon the mind, and not upon the truth, is quite 


1 Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, etc., xxi. pp. 339, 340. 
2 Deut. xxix: 29. 3 Acts xvi. 14, 
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evident. The latter description of influence is utterly unintel- 
ligible, words without meaning. The truth is the truth, 
incapable of alteration, incapable of being affected by any, even 
a divine influence. It must be on the perceiving mind that the 
influence comes ; while of the mode of the influence—how it is 
that the predisposition of the corrupt heart against the truth is 
removed, so as to induce the acceptance of it as excellent and 
divine, it is best and safest for us, with Dr. Payne, to acknow- 
ledge our profound ignorance. 

But we must enter a little more largely into the controversy 
on these topics. 


[I..—CONTROVERSIES AS TO REGENERATION. 


My opinion respecting the controversy I have alluded to, after 
no shght examination of it, is, that, on the first aspect of it, it 
appears important, the difference far from trivial, and the con- 
sequences on either side by no means to be slighted ; but that, 
on a closer investigation, and on a careful consideration of the 
admissions of the opposing parties, and of the sense put by them 
respectively on different terms, it will be found, to no small 
extent, a dispute, not about the actual facts or realities of the 
case, but rather about the proper application of a particular 
word, namely, the word “ regeneration’”’ itself. We shall find one 
party admitting that there is a regeneration spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, which is effected by the word; but that regeneration is there 
understood in a looser and more general sense: and affirming, on 
the other hand, that regeneration proper is the change effected by 
divine influence on the disposition, an influence preceding, and in 
order to the spiritual perception and believing acceptance of the 
truth. Here, then, are two senses granted to belong to the 
word. Now the other party we shall find admitting that there is 
an influence of the Spirit necessarily previous, and in order to, the 
spiritual perception and believing acceptance of the truth; only 
that the influence is called by another name, and described in 
different phraseology. By them it is contended, that by “‘ regene- 
ration’? in the New Testament, the change is expressed which is 
effected by the instrumentality of the truth. In this way it 
will appear, that the difference, as it respects the use of the term 
‘regeneration,’ is so far a merely verbal one. The essen- 
tial point of difference lies in the nature of the influence and of 
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the state of mind and heart arising from it that precedes and is 
in order to the spiritual perception and belief of the Gospel. The 
difference lies precisely where our divine Lord places the mystery 
of the Spirit’s operation, and warns us not to expect to under- 
stand it. If, in showing you the grounds of argument taken on 
either side of this controversy, and then endeavouring to show 
you how near the two parties really come to each other, there 
should be an occasional, or even pretty frequent recurrence of 
the same ideas, you will readily excuse it, as you will be sen- 
sible, as we proceed, of the difficulty of avoiding it. Observe, 
then— 

1. On the question :—Whether regeneration precedes faith 
—precedes the spiritual perception and believing acceptance of 
the Gospel? those who deny that it does are wont to push the 
advocates of the affirmative into the contradictory absurdity of 
supposing a regenerated unbeliever. The principle of this 
reductio ad absurdum is sufficiently manifest. If regeneration 
precedes faith, then, as is alleged, with apparently undeniable 
conclusiveness, the sinner is regenerated before he believes. 
And if so, it is further confidently inferred, faith becomes 
unnecessary. Previously to it, and therefore without it, the 
very end which it is the divinely intimated purpose of , the 
Gospel to accomplish is effected. Now, this looks formidable. 
How can it be set aside? Perhapsit cannot. But it is always 
necessary in an argument to look hine atque hinc. If we are 
to go thus strictly to work, may not a similar contradiction be 
fastened on the supporters of the negative? If the belief 
of the truth—spiritual perception and faith, be antecedent 
and in order to regeneration, does not this, on the very same 
principle, present us with the absurdity of an unregenerate 
believer? And here, my young brethren, learn a lesson. 
You may be called into controversy, with your will or against 
it. Now, there are few things which controversialists, in 
the vehemence of polemical discussion, are more apt to 
overlook than the applicability to their own side of the question 
of those very principles by which they flatter themselves 
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they have triumphantly succeeded in fastening the charge 
of inconsistency and contradiction on their opponents. They 
are in danger of keeping their eyes only one way. Now, the 
lesson I would have you learn is that of looking both ways and 
all ways. An argument may be quite fairly constructed on 
your own side, the principle of it sound, and the application of 
the principle logically correct. But look at it in all its bearings. 
See that it has not two edges. Before you let it stand on your 
side, be sure to test it by that of your adversary. Jor should 
you chance to employ an argument which your antagonist may 
turn against you, and say :—‘‘ Mutato nomine, de te fabula 
narratur,’ you do at once injury to your cause and discredit to 
yourselves. There is no predicament in which a man can 
place himself more embarrassingly and annoyingly awkward, 
than when an opponent thus gets a fair hold of him; when, with 
creat pains, he has cut, and shaped, and adjusted a fool’s cap, 
which, when finished, ig found to fit himself as nicely as his 
neighbour. 

2. Both parties admit that the distinction for which they 
respectively contend is not in the order of time, but only in the 
order of nature. The distinction is intelligible as to what is 
meant by it. All that ought to be meant, for it is all, in my 
apprehension, that consistently can be meant, is, that between 
the two things, in regard to which the distinction is applied, 
there is no lapse of time, no discernible or measurable interval. 
Mind as a thinking substance, precedes thought as an operation 
of mind. But between the existence of mind and the existence 
of thought it is difficult to imagine an interval.! The distinction 
itself, however, has always appeared to me quite a sufficiently 
nice one; from its very nicety, indeed, becoming even a ques- 

l'Let it be carefully observed, that in the remarks I am now making, I am 
speaking of the mental operations of creatures. With regard to the Great Supreme, 
the distinction between the order of time and the order of nature is indispensable. 
Unless, indeed, we should be warranted to affirm, that in Him it cannot exist. But 
for the opposite reason assigned for its non-existence in the creature, namely, that 
while the existence of the creature is necessarily successive and measured by time, 


so that wherever there is the order of nature, there must, at the same time, be 
the order of time too; the existence of the Eternal is unsuccessive. In the 
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tionable one. It is not easy to conceive of anything preced- 
ing another in the order of nature and not in that of time, or 
of any other order than that of time constituting precedence. 
There may not be an interval of a moment, or of the smallest 
fraction of a moment; yet, if the one precedes and the other 
follows, how can the order of time be excluded? Is not that 
order involved in the very terms preceding and following ? 
That the absence of interval is all that is meant may be made 
to appear from one of the very figures that have been used in 
illustration. There is no difference in time, it is said, between 
the existence of the sun and the emission of light. But all that 
this can mean is, that the two are inseparable, the one instan- 
taneously following the other. Still it does follow. And how 
one thing can precede and another follow without reference 
to the order of time, I am utterly at a loss to conceive. The 
rate at which light travels has been calculated. It leaves our 
imaginations lagging far behind (for although the poet beautifully 
represents a “ glance of the mind”’ as surpassing in fleetness 
“the swift-winged arrows of light,” yet, after all, even these 
arrows are too swift for the eye of fancy itself to trace their 
flight.) Still, if it takes time to travel a thousand leagues, or 
a million times a thousand, it must take time to one, time to a 
mile, time to an inch; and its very emanation must, in time as 
well as in nature, succeed the existence of the luminous body. 
It appears to me that it is only as excluding the perceptible 
lapses or intervals of time that the distinction is at all intelligible. 

I wish it kept in mind that at present my object is simply 
to state the principles of argumentation adopted on the one 
side and on the other of the question. The fuller view of its 
merits and importance will be taken immediately, in endea- 
vouring to show the exact amount of the difference. I now 
observe, then,— 

3. In regard to the Scripture ground of the two parties. 


operations of His infinite mind there can be no order of time properly so called; no 
other order than the order of nature. But I am now speaking exclusively of the 
creature. Even in its application to the human mind, the distinction, when duly 
explained and qualified, may be useful. All of you know how common it is. 
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The passages adduced by the advocates of regeneration being by 
the word, and of the perception and faith of the truth being 
prior to and the means of regeneration, are those of course which 
have been already quoted. Such language, we have before re- 
marked, seems simple and decisive. How, then, is the conclu- 
sion from it invalidated ? The twofold view of regeneration is 
introduced, the stricter and looser sense of the term. The latter 
is alleged to mean the entire change effected by the influence of 
the truth believed; and this is said to be its import in such pas- 
sages as those just cited. The former or strictest sense is affirmed 
to mean the previous operation of the Spirit upon the soul, in 
order to the perception and faith of the truth. The one is the 
production of a new nature, such as instantly embraces the truth 
when exhibited: the other is the more full development of the 
principles of that new nature, by the knowledge and influence 
of those truths which are the objects of faith. And this is 
illustrated by an analogical reference to the case of Adam, who, 
it is alleged, must have possessed a holy nature, the principles 
of purity, the susceptibilities of religion and virtue, previously 
to their being unfolded in exercise and action by the subsequent 
influence of knowledge imparted to his mind. One passage 
from the Gospel of John is adduced in proof of regeneration 
preceding faith, and being necessary in order to it.” Here, it 
has been conceived, the new birth is mentioned to account for 
some having believed the truth, while others rejected it; for 
some having received Christ, while others “ received Him not.” 
But surely there is no little of unnatural straining in such an 
interpretation. May not the meaning simply be, that the saving 
change effected in them, by which they came to be thus 
distinguished from others, a change inclusive of repentance and 
faith, was of divine operation? Were one disposed to be 
captious and hypercritical, instead of taking this general view 
of the design and import of the words, it is evident that from 
the twelfth verse an argument might be constructed for the 
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precisely opposite doctrine, namely, that the reception of 
Christ, or believing in His name, precedes and is in order to 
the sonship spoken of, and to the regeneration in which that 
sonship commences. Sinners certainly become sons of God 
when they are born of God. But the privilege of being 
sons of God is given to them that believe. Therefore, their 
believing, as it precedes their becoming sons of God, precedes 
their regeneration. If we are not content to take the general 
interpretation proposed, this latter argument in support of the 
one side of the debated point seems not at least less tenable 
than the other. Another passage is adduced from the same 
Gospel.’ According to the interpreters in question, who argue 
for the precedence of regeneration to the spiritual discernment 
of the things of God, the verb “see” is explained of such 
discernment; and in this sense of the phrase, it would follow 
that being born again was pronounced by Jesus necessary to 
their seeing, that is, discerning the kingdom of God, its spiritual 
and heavenly nature. It is adduced by Mr. Fuller as being 
express to his purpose, as affirming the incapacity of the unre- 
generate to discern the things of God, the truths of the Gospel, 
the blessings of the Messiah’s reign. And in this interpretation 
of the verb “ to see ’’ in the passage, he has the countenance of Dr. 
Campbell and others, who so understood it without any reference 
to controversy. Long ere I was aware of its being thus 
pressed into the service by Mr. Fuller, I could not but demur 
to the interpretation. Every one knows that in Scripture to 
see frequently means to enjoy. Nay, by this very evangelist 
it is used in a still more general way, as equivalent to the verb 
to experience ; for he applies it to both evil and good.? Surely 
to see life and to see death do not mean to discern, in any way, 
the nature of life or of death; but to enjoy the one and to endure 
the other. For my own part, I am satisfied, from the use made 
of the same phraseology by the same writer, that to “ see the 
kingdom of God,” in the third verse, is of equivalent meaning 
with “ to enter into the kingdom ” in the eighth. | 
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Another text is much relied on.’ This text has been before 
us already ; and it will be of use hereafter, in our attempt to 
show how near the disputants come to each other. All that I 
think it necessary to say on it now is, that it certainly does 
prove spiritual discernment to be necessary to the reception 
of the truth, and this spiritual discernment to be imparted 
by the Holy Spirit. But then it is a question of essential 
importance :— What is this spiritual discernment, this divine 
illumination? Is it the same as regeneration? or how far is 
it the same? Unless it can be shown to be the same, then 
the text can be no legitimate proof of regeneration preceding 
the reception of the truth. And on the other hand, if this 
spiritual discernment, the effect of divine illumination, does 
include anything of the nature of the removal of a predisposing 
bias against the truth, and the impartation of a spiritual taste 
or relish for it; this, though not admitted to be regeneration, 
will serve to narrow greatly the distance, in regard to substantial 
truth, between the disputants. 

I have before said, that it seems rather bold and hazardous, 
to speak of regeneration preceding the believing acceptance of 
the truth ; when the current phraseology of Scripture so clearly 
represents regeneration as being by the truth. Nor does it 
seem less so, to speak of a new nature being produced by a 
previous physical influence of the Holy Spirit, before the truth is 
at all presented to the mind, and altogether apart from, and in- 
dependent of, its influence. We ought surely to hesitate, ere 
we adopt phraseology so completely in the face of that of the 
New Testament. 

The question, however, returns upon us:—How is it that 
the truth of God is received? If we say, as the Bible teaches 
us to say, by the inward operation of the Holy Spirit; then 
comes the further question :—What is the order of this operation ? 
Is it first on the understanding? or is it first on the heart ? 
This, in truth, is the turning point of the controversy. And 
my object shall now be, to show you, briefly, what is advanced 
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on either side; and, at some length, and with some variety of 
illustration from their respective works, to make good my 
promise, to demonstrate their real, though unconscious and 
unadmitted, approximation to each other. So that, when 
terms are properly explained, the difference will be found by no 
means so essential as at first view it appears. And it may, 
perhaps, be reckoned among those points, respecting which 
much may be said, with apparent force, on both sides—more 
than the eager partizans of either are willing to admit; and 
respecting which, therefore, the monitory caution of the Saviour, 
more than once already referred to, should prevent us from 
being very dogmatical in our affirmations, on the one side or the 
other. For the sake of unity, and to avoid discursiveness, I 
shall confine my strictures to the controversy, as maintained for 
successive years by the able combatants before mentioned.’ 

(1.) Let it be observed,—Both parties are agreed respecting 
the previous state of unbelieving sinners; and respecting the 
cause of unbelief and criminal ignorance, as consisting in aversion 
of heart, or the want of a right disposition. On this point it 
is needless to quote from their respective writings. 

(2.) What, then, is the statement of the question by the 
one party, and what the grounds of objection on the part of 
the other? The following is the representation of his sentiments 
given by Mr. Fuller :—‘‘ That there is a divine influence upon 
the soul, which is necessary to spiritual perception and _ belief, 
as being the cause of them, those with whom I am now reason- 
ing will admit. The only question is:—In what order these 
things are caused ? Whether the Holy Spirit causes the mind, 
while carnal, to discern and believe spiritual things, and thereby 
renders it spiritual ; or whether he imparts a holy susceptibility 
and relish for the truth, in consequence of which we discern 
its glory, and embrace it. The latter appears to me to be 
the truth.”® In what way, then, is this statement regarded 
and answered by Mr. Maclean? “This is a very unfair 

1 Mr. Fuller and Mr. Maclean. 
2 Fuller’s Works, vol. ii. p. 117. Gosp. Worthy of all Accept. App. 
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state of the question, so far as it relates to the opinion of 
his opponents; for he represents them as maintaining, that the 
Holy Spirit causes the mind, while carnal, or before it is spiritu- 
ally illuminated, to discern and believe spiritual things; and 
then he sets himself to argue against this contradiction of his 
own framing, as a thing impossible even with God Himself, be- 
cause impossible in its own nature; and that the Holy Spirit 
declares it to be so. Were I to state Mr. Fuller’s sentiment 
thus :—‘'The Holy Spirit imparts to the mind, while carnal, a 
holy susceptibility and relish for the truth ;> would he not justly 
complain, that I had misrepresented his view, and that he did 
not mean that the mind could possess any holy susceptibility, 
or relish for the truth, while it was in a carnal state; but only 
that the Holy Spirit, by the very act of imparting this holy 
susceptibility and relish for the truth, removed the carnality of 
the mind? But, then, this explanation applies equally to the 
other side of the question; and surely it appears, at least, 
as consistent with the nature of things, and as easy to conceive, | 
that the Holy Spirit should, in the first instance, communicate 
the light of truth to a dark, carnal mind, and thereby render it 
spiritual, as that He should, prior to that, impart to it a holy sus- 
ceptibility and relish for the truth.’ 

You will at once perceive, that in writing thus, Mr. Maclean 
evidently makes the following admissions :—First, that spiritual 
illumination precedes, and is necessary to, discerning and believing 
spiritual things; for he grants it to be a contradiction, though 
one of Mr. Fuller’s own framing, to suppose spiritual things 
discerned and believed before spiritual illumination is imparted. 
Secondly, That the mind, spiritually illuminated, is no longer 
carnal; for if it be a contradiction to suppose it discerning 
and believing spiritual things “while carnal, or before it is 
spiritually illuminated,” and when spiritually illuminated, it 
does discern and believe them, then, when so illuminated, it 
ceases to be carnal. Thirdly, as an inevitable sequence— - 
That since before, or in order to, its thus perceiving and believing 

' Maclean’s Works, vol. ii. p. 4. Reply, etc. 
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spiritual things, it must be thus spiritually illuminated, it must, 
before perceiving and believing spiritual things, be itself spiritual. 

Now, whether Mr. Maclean was sensible of it or not, this, 
in my apprehension, goes far at least to a giving up of the point. 
I mention it now, chiefly for the sake of showing, how exceed- 
ingly difficult it is, when on such subjects, we set ourselves to 
split hairs and subdivide the splits, to keep clear of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. 

I shall give you another statement of the points in debate 
from each of these two eminent antagonists. Mr. Fuller writes 
thus :—‘ That for which I contend is, that there is a change 
effected in the soul of a sinner, called in Scripture, ‘ giving him 
eyes to see, ears to hear, and a heart to understand;’ ‘a new 
heart and a right spirit; a ‘new creation,’ etc. etc. ; but this 
change is antecedent to his actively believing in Christ for salva- 
tion ; and that it is not effected by motives addressed to the mind 
in the way of moral suasion, but by the mighty power of God.”* 

‘What I maintain in opposition to this sentiment,’ says 
Mr. Maclean, “is, that in regeneration, the Holy Spirit, in the 
first instance, by His inexplicable energy, gives the mind a 
believing or realizing perception of the truth as revealed in the 
word; and thereby operates on the will and affections, not only 
in the beginning of the change, but in all the subsequent pro- 
eress of sanctification; for men are not only born again of the 
incorruptible seed of the word, but are also ‘sanctified through 
the truth, which is the word of God.’”’ And more fully, he 
states his case thus:—‘ The leading faculties of the human 
mind, by which, when it acts regularly, all the rest are directed 
and governed, are the understanding and judgment, reason and 
conscience. These constitute his mental capacity to receive 
instruction, to perceive and distinguish truth from its opposite, 
to discern the fitness or unfitness of things, and the moral 
qualities of actions or objects. But, notwithstanding these 
natural powers, such is the blindness and depravity of the human 
heart, that the natural or animal man receiveth not the things 
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of the Spirit of God revealed in the Gospel; for, judging of 
them by the preconceived principles, wisdom, and reasoning of 
a carnal mind, they appear foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them till he is spiritually enlightened, ‘because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ Therefore, I conceive, that the first 
operation of the Spirit of God in regeneration is the introduction 
of spiritual light into the understanding or judgment; which is 
the same with his opening the understanding to discern the 
things of the Spirit, as revealed in the Gospel, in their true 
light; for there is no medium between the introduction of 
spiritual light into the mind, and the mind’s spiritual perception 
of it. This spiritual perception of divine things is attended 
with a persuasion of their truth and reality, and an impression 
of their supreme excellence and importance, which gains them 
immediate access to the will and affections, exciting desire, relish, 
choice, and esteem.”’! 

I shall only, further, at present, point out the principal, 
or chief ground, on which each bases his view of this subject. 
I cannot enter here into minute detail; for that were to fall, 
myself, into the very error which it is my special object to teach 
you to shun. But in general:—The chief ground on which 
Mr. Fuller rests is this:—That which blinds the understanding, 
and prevents the perception and belief of the truth, is carnality, 
or aversion of heart; and, therefore, in order to the entrance of 
the truth, or the reception of it by faith into the mind, the ob- 
stacle that hinders its admission must be removed. “ Spiritual 
blindness is ascribed to aversion of heart: ‘their eyes have 
they closed;’ ‘they say unto God, Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways;’ ‘the ignorance that 
is in them because of the hardness, obduracy, or callousness 
of their hearts.’ This obstinacy and aversion of heart is the 
film to the mental eye, preventing all spiritual glory entering 
it. The natural man, therefore, receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither cAN 
he know them.” ‘God does not cause the natural man to 
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receive spiritual things, and thereby render him spiritual; but 
removes the obstructing film by imparting a spiritual relish for 
these things. Thus it is, that spiritual things are SPIRITUALLY 
DISCERNED.” Representations to the same effect abound. 

The chief ground, again, on which Mr. Maclean builds is :— 
That the original and proper order of the human faculties is, the 
understanding duly informed, influencing the will and affections ; 
and that we must conceive the Holy Spirit to operate according 
to the proper order of things, restoring that order; and not 
according to their state perverted in consequence of sin. ‘The 
principle on which Mr, Fuller establishes this holy disposition 
previous to faith, seems to be this:—That the understanding, 
or perceptive faculty in man, is directed and governed by the 
will and affections. The most of his arguments are evidently 
founded on this hypothesis. But must it not be owned, that 
so far as this is the case, it is an irregular exercise of his 
faculties, arising from the moral disorder of his lapsed nature, 
whereby his judgment, reason, and conscience are weakened, 
perverted, and blinded, so as to be subjected to his will and cor- 
rupt inclinations? And shall we suppose, that in regeneration, 
the Holy Spirit acts according to this order, by first performing 
some physical operation upon the blind will, to give it a new 
bias or inclination, and thus make way for the introduction of 
light into the understanding ?”’? 

You thus see the relative positions of the parties. We 
shall endeavour to ascertain the real amount of the difference 
between them, and to point out the practical bearings of the 
controversy on other parts of the Christian scheme; and on the 
duty of ministers of the Gospel, and all who are called to set 
the truth before the minds of sinners. 
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In endeavouring to ascertain the precise amount of the differ- 
ence between the two parties in the controversy respecting the 
precedence of regeneration to the spiritual perception and 
believing acceptance of divine truth, or of the latter to the 
former; there is only one postulate which I must insist on 
assuming, namely, that in every case of regeneration the truth 
has been previously, or is at the time, presented to the sinner’s 
mind. J must be allowed to reject, as having no recorded 
case in Scripture to support it, the supposition of a holy dis- 
position of heart produced apart entirely from any presentation 
whatever of the truth to the mind; the formation of a new 
nature antecedently altogether to such presentation, so as 
to ensure the acceptance of the truth when it is presented. 
This supposition appears to me at variance with the whole 
language of the Scriptures, and with every fact in them that 
may be considered as belonging to the history of conversions. 
I feel myself the more justified in demanding this one postulate, 
that I find Mr. Fuller hardly refuses it, but rather comes as near 
as possible to admitting its universality. He does not affirm 
regeneration in any case independently of the presentation of 
the truth to the regenerated sinner’s mind. He says :—“ And 
the impartation of spiritual life, or a susceptibility of heart to 
receive the truth, may generally, if not always, accompany the 
representation of truth to the mind. It was while Paul was 
speaking that the Lord opened the heart of Lydia.”* The 
truth, then, must be supposed presented to the sinner’s mind, 
and the Holy Spirit to operate while it is being so presented, 
' Works, vol. ii. p. 121. Append. ut supra. 
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as in the case of Lydia; or when it has been exhibited, and is 
present to the mind in remembrance. 

This, then, being assumed,—What may be regarded as the 
order of divine operation? In answering this question, I 
would observe— 

(1.) It must be admitted, as has been noticed formerly, 
that the influence, whatever be its nature, is upon the mind of 
the sinner. It is not upon the truth, imparting to it any 
energy it did not possess before. This is unintelligible. At 
least I must say for myself that I am unable to affix to it any 
distinct conception. If there is divine influence at all, it 
must be on the sinner’s understanding or heart, or both, and 
it must be direct. This is all that ought to be understood 
by the term physical, when used on this subject. I am not 
particularly fond of the term; although, when duly explained 
and qualified, so as to exclude from our minds all those associa- 
tions of materiality with which it is apt to be accompanied, it 
may be fairly vindicated. Dr. Williams uses it freely, and 
maintains its propriety. He explains it, however, as intended 
to mean no more than a direct and immediate operation, not 
by means of the word; because that cannot with propriety, or 
in correctness of speech, be by the word, which is in order to 
the spiritual or right perception of the word. It may be, he 
admits, when the word is presented to the mind; but still it is 
an influence directly exerted on the mind and heart, by which 
the sinner is enabled to perceive its divine excellence and glory. 
At the same time, Dr. W. appears to go further, and to con- 
tend for such a renewing influence, even in cases when the 
word has not yet been at all made known. At present I have 
to do with Mr. Fuller, and you have heard his admission that 
“generally if not always” the regenerating influence accom- 
panies the presentation of truth to the mind. 

Observe further:— Divine influence is, on both sides, 
admitted to be necessary to the spiritual perception of the 
truth, that is, to its being, in the terms of the apostle, 
“spiritually discerned.”” The influence of the Holy Spirit. is, 
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I say, by both parties, admitted to be necessary to this. But 
this influence is called by different designations: by the one, a 
holy susceptibility of heart; by the other, spiritual illumination. 
Thus far, then, we are advanced towards agreement. Some- 
thing previous, some influence, in order to the spiritual percep- 
tion and believing acceptance of the Gospel, is admitted on 
either side. The one affirms that without a “holy disposition 
or susceptibility of heart’ the truth cannot be discerned in its 
excellence, or received in the love of it; and the other admits, 
that in order to such discernment and such reception of the 
truth, there must be spiritual illumination. 

Let us, then, advance a step further by asking :—What is 
spiritual illumination? What does it mean? What does it 
involve? ‘The answer to this inquiry may serve to show how 
narrow is the line of difference between the two sides of the 
controversy. We reply to the question:—First, As before 
observed, it is not illumination to enable the understanding to 
apprehend the mere meaning of the propositions of which the 
Gospel consists. Divine influence cannot be requisite for this, 
else, since no man can be chargeable with disbelieving or reject- 
ing that of which he does not understand the meaning, divine 
influence would be necessary to unbelief as well as to faith—to 
scornful rejection as well as to admiring and adoring accept- 
ance. Secondly, it must, then, be in order to the perception 
of the divine excellence and glory of the truth; to the percep- 
tion of the truth as what it actually is, “the Gospel of the 
glory of the blessed God.” This is admitted by Mr. Maclean, 
by Mr. Ecking, and others of the same school—Sandemanians, 
in the most favourable sense of the designation. Mr. Ecking 
says:—“ We must have a spiritual principle before we can 
discern divine beauties.’ Thirdly, If the operation on the 
understanding, for which Mr. M. contends, be indeed of such 
a nature as to impart THIS discernment, we have to ask:— 
What was it that prevented such discernment before? And to 
this inquiry the answer must be: Not want of intellect, but 
aversion of heart. Thence arose, or this constituted, the pre- 
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judice against the truth. But if so, does it not inevitably 
follow that the spiritual illumination by which the mind is 
enabled to discern the excellence and beauty of divine dis- 
coveries in the Gospel must include in it the removal of the 
prejudice, and, by consequence, of the state of heart from 
which it arose? that is, must include in it the impartation of a 
taste or relish for the truth in its real divine excellence ? This 
seems a fair inference; and you cannot but perceive how 
very near the approximation has thus become. But let us do 
both parties full justice, by hearing both of them a little more 
at large in reply to each other, or on the same topics when not 
writing controversially. 

The divine or spiritual illumination, for which Mr. Maclean 
contends as necessary to the discernment and reception of the 
truth, proceeds, as I have said, on the assumption that the 
truth is presented to the mind. He appears to have truth and 
reason on his side, when he objects to the idea of a taste or 
relish for that of which the mind has at the time no knowledge 
or conception :—“ But I must be allowed to say, that to me it is 
altogether inconceivable how the human mind can have a holy 
relish for the truth before it has any perception of it.’ Now 
we have seen that on this point, the presentation in all cases of 
the truth to the mind, Mr. Fuller speaks in terms of hesitancy, 
and goes near, at least, to the admission of it. The following 
summary statement of his view, however, is self-evidently true: 
—‘ Mr. Maclean has taken great pains to show the absurdity of 
my reasonings on this subject; yet the sum of it is this:—That 
which is necessary in order to understanding and believing the 
word cannot be by means of understanding and believing it.” 
Thus, you see, the turning point of the dispute is this :—What 
is it that is necessary to the spiritual understanding and belief 
of the truth? And on this point let us hear both. 

“All true knowledge of divine things is, no doubt, to be 
ascribed to the word as the objective cause, the same way as 
corporeal perception is ascribed to light. We cannot see 
without light; neither can we understand or believe spiritual 
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things without the word of God. But the question does not 
relate to what is objective, but subjective; or, if I might speak 
in reference to what is corporeal, not to light, but to discernment. 
Mr. Ecking speaks of light shining into a dark room, and of 
the absurdity of supposing there must be some principles of 
light in the room which disposed it to receive that which shone 
into it. But if by the light he means the Gospel, he should 
rather have compared it to light shining on a blind man, and 
have shown the absurdity, if he could, of supposing it necessary 
for his eyes to be opened ere he could see and enjoy it. There 
is nothing in a dark room to resist the light; but this is not 
the case with the dark soul of a sinner. ‘ The light shineth in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth (or, as Campbell 
translates it, admitteth) it not.’ ’”? 

Suppose, then, the truth actually presented to the mind of 
the sinner, Mr. Fuller’s doctrine is, that the Holy Spirit, by a 
direct physical influence on the heart or disposition, removes 
that aversion by which the judgment was perverted and blinded, 
and by which the eyes of the mind were closed against the 
admission of it; and that then the word is spiritually understood, 
and received in the love of it, and begins to exert its full influ- 
ence on the will and affections, becoming, in this way, the 
instrument of complete regeneration, or of regeneration in its 
secondary and more enlarged sense. Mr. Maclean’s doctrine, 
on the other hand, is, that while the truth is presented to the 
mind, the Holy Spirit, by “ an inexplicable energy ” upon the 
understanding, that is, by spiritual illumination, gives it a 
spiritual perception of the truth in the first imstance, and, 
through the understanding, works the change of heart which is 
essentially regeneration. 

But in these statements the difference is greater in appear- 
ance than it is in reality. For remember, this spiritual 
discernment, imparted by a secret inexplicable energy exerted 
on the understanding, is the discernment of the truth as it 
actually is, in its divine excellence, suitableness, and glory ; so 
that in this spiritual discernment there is necessarily involved 
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the communication of a new taste or relish for what before had 
been esteemed “ foolishness,” having “no beauty in it that 
we should desire it.” And here let Mr. Maclean be his own 
interpreter. In one of his sermons, when he lays aside his 
~ controversial weapons, and is simply expounding the Gospel, 
he thus writes :—‘‘ Whatever men may think of their knowledge 
-and belief of the Gospel, yet if they do not in some measure 
perceive its excellence, importance, and suitableness to their 
lost condition as sinners, they do not in reality know and 
believe it. The Gospel is not only a true saying, but a saying 
supremely excellent, good, and interesting, and so ‘ worthy of 
all acceptation.’ It exhibits a scheme of salvation full of God, 
worthy of Him, manifestative of His true character, and in all 
respects sufficient and free for the very chief of sinners.’ If it 
is not perceived in this light, then it is not believed to be 
what it really is, or what it is revealed to be; that is, the 
truth is not believed; for it is as essentially a part of truth, and 
as clearly revealed, that the Gospel is good news, glad tidings 
of great joy, that Christ is precious and altogether lovely, and 
that His salvation is ‘ the one thing needful,’ as that there is 
a Gospel, a Christ, a salvation at all. Our Lord distinguishes 
true faith as an ‘ understanding of the word ;’? but the word 
is not properly understood till its goodness and excellence are 
perceived. This is ‘to know the grace of God in truth,’ ”’? 
Such is Mr. Maclean’s language when he is illustrating his 
subject without any feeling at the time of actual engagement 
with an antagonist, and when his mind was in freedom from 
the cautious jealousies of controversy. And even when he is 
so engaged, let us mark his admissions, made after having given 
the statement of his opponent :—“ With regard to his” (Mr. 
Fuller’s) “large sense of the term, viz., as including faith, he 
(Mr. Fuller) says :—‘ Regeneration, taken in this large sense of 
the term, is undoubtedly ‘by the word of God.’ It is by 
means of this that a sinner is first convinced of sin, and by this, 
as exhibiting mercy through Jesus Christ, is kept from despair. 
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It is by this only that he can become acquainted with the 
character of the Being whom he has offended, the nature and 
demerit of sin, and the way in which he must be saved from it. 
These important truths, viewed with the eye of an enlightened 
conscience, frequently produce great effects upon the soul even 
previous to its yielding itself up unto Christ. And the imparta- 
tion of spiritual life, or a susceptibility of heart to receive the 
truth, may generally, if not always, accompany the representation 
of truth to the mind. It was while Paul was speaking that 
‘the Lord opened the heart of Lydia.’ It is also allowed, that 
when the word is received into the soul and finds place there, 
it ‘ worketh effectually,’ and becomes a principle of holy action, 
a ‘well of water springing up into everlasting life.” If by an 
‘enlightened conscience,’ and a ‘ susceptibility of heart to receive 
the truth,’ he does not mean anything previous to a representation 
of truth to the mind, I can most heartily subscribe to this 
view of regeneration, as agreeable to the word of God.”* Well, 
then, we found Mr. Fuller saying (the words indeed are in this 
very quotation) that “the impartation of spiritual life, or a 
susceptibility of heart to receive the truth, may generally, if not 
always, accompany the representation of truth to the mind.” 
What, then, is necessary to the agreement of the disputants ? 
Nothing more, it would appear, than the throwing out of the 
word “ generally,” and retaining the “ always.’”’ All that lies 
between them is the dubious point with Mr. Fuller :—Whether, 
though it is generally otherwise, there may not possibly be 
cases in which the impartation of the new spiritual susceptibility 
precedes and is independent of the presentation of the Gospel 
to the mind? “ But then I can by no means reconcile it with 
his strict sense of regeneration, unless I could suppose that a 
person is regenerated before his ‘ first conviction of sin, and 
previous to his being ‘ acquainted with the character of the 
Being he has offended, the nature and demerit of sin, and the 
way in which he must be saved from it;’ all which, he admits, 
are by means of the word.” In this observation, Mr. Maclean 
does appear as having a fair hold. Yet are there two things 
1 Works, vol. ii. pp. 15, 16. Reply, ete. 
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to be noticed. In the first place, that the statement of his 
opponent, when he speaks of “the representation of truth to 
the mind,” actually includes the strict sense of regeneration, as 
well as the larger and looser sense of it. “ And the impartation 
of spiritual life, or a susceptibility of heart to receive the truth, 
may generally, if not always, accompany the representation of 
truth to the mind.” And, secondly, it is evident that, to a 
certain extent at least, if not in all its force, the same objection 
might be urged against the “spiritual illumination”? of Mr. 
Maclean, as against the “ susceptibility of heart to receive the 
truth”? of Mr. Fuller. This spiritual illumination, be it remem- 
bered, is in order to spiritual discernment ; and the discernment 
imparted by it is discernment of the truth in its divine excellence, 
and suitableness, and importance, as good, worthy of God as its 
author, and on the part of man “ worthy of all acceptation.”’ 
If regeneration, then, is by the word, it is by the word thus 
spiritually discerned. But might it not fairly be asked :—How 
can such spiritual views of divine truth exist in a mind that is 
not itself spiritual ? how can they be imparted to such a mind 
in order to its becoming spiritual? The very existence of such 
views of truth, of such perceptions of its divine excellence, 
seems itself to imply spirituality. Other queries might be put ; 
but this is enough to show that there is difficulty on the one side 
as well as the other, in clearing it of puzzling and embarrassing 
questions. And the observation leads us back once more to 
the Saviour’s admonition, reminding us that “ secret things 
belong unto the Lord,” and that to the number of such things 
belongs the mode of the Spirit’s work in the sinner’s conversion. 
“The wind bloweth,” etc.t And with these words of our 
blessed Master, Mr. Maclean’s own terms are in full harmony 
when he says :—‘‘ But if by operation he” (Mr. Fuller) ‘“ intends 
that divine energy or influence which is the cause of regenera- 
tion, it is freely granted that this must, in order of nature, though 
not of time, precede that spiritual perception which is the 
immediate effect of it; but so must also the word of God, which 
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is the means of that effect. As to the operation of the Spirit, 
by which the truth is introduced into the mind, so as to produce 
its proper effects, we can no more explain the manner of it than 
we can explain that creating operation whereby God ‘ com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness,’ or that by which 
He quickens the dead; to both of which it is compared.” ? 
This is no more than an enlargement of the phrase already quoted 
from him, the Spirit’s “ inexplicable energy.” 

If, on both sides of this discussion, the operation of the 
Holy Spirit is, in regard to the mode of it, admitted to be thus 
mysterious and inexplicable, is there no inconsistency between 
such admission and the attempt, by metaphysical nicety, to 
adjust the precise order of his work upon the mind and heart of 
the unconverted sinner ? 

It does appear to me, that in the Scriptures, the term regene- 
ration is applied to denote the change which takes place under the 
power of this divine Agent, in the souls of men ; not by imparting 
new faculties and affections, but by giving a new direction to all 
those which, belonging essentially to our mental constitution, 
have been perverted by sin. This change is effected objectively 
or instrumentally by the word. The word must be presented 
to the mind. And when so presented, the Holy Spirit, in a 
way which we cannot comprehend, and which, for aught we can 
tell, may be greatly, almost endlessly diversified, imparts a 
spiritual discernment, an approving and believing apprehension 
of its divine excellence and glory, by which the whole soul is 
brought over to God. The truth is received “ in the love of it ;” 
the enmity of the heart against God subdued ; and the principle 
of holy love introduced—the great principle of the new life of 
holiness and joy. In my statements on this subject, therefore, 
I should be inclined to go along with Mr. Maclean; while 
yet I cannot but think that the difference between antecedent 
spiritual illumination as explained by him, and antecedent holy 
susceptibility, as explained by his opponent, is exceedingly nar- 
row. Meantime, the less of these hair-splitting puzzles in 
public the better. Our business is to declare the truth, with all 
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clearness, simplicity, and earnestness, in every way that seems 
fitted to engage, and interest, and impress men’s minds ; and to 
leave the result to the promised but unexplained influences of 
the Spirit of God: trusting in His gracious promise :—‘“ As the 
rain cometh down,” etc.? 

There is one point more, in reference to this controversy, 
on which both disputants lay no little stress, and the considera- 
tion of which will still more clearly evince their near approxima- 
tion to each other ; I mean the influence of the question on the 
fundamental doctrine of justification by grace. On this, how- 
ever, it will not be necessary to dwell largely. 

We have formerly shown you how this and the other 
blessings of salvation are “of faith, that they might be by 
grace ;’’ and how, in Paul’s reasonings, faith stands opposed to 
works ; and how the simpler our views are of faith, the more 
clear will be our discernment of grace in the entire construction 
of the Gospel scheme, and the more unclouded and steadfast our 
hope and joy in the truth. Let the following additional remarks, 
then, on this point suffice :— 

[1.] Both parties are agreed, that faith is an act or exercise 
of the mind, in opposition to those who talk of the mind being 
entirely passive in believing. And in this sentiment I must 
decidedly acquiesce. “ Their notion is absurd, who, in order 
to appear more than ordinarily accurate, censure and condemn 
the idea of believing being an act of the mind.’” “If it be 
admitted possible for the soul of man to act (and who will deny 
that it is?) there is nothing more properly an act of the mind 
than the believing of a truth, in which first the mind perceives 
it, then considers the evidence offered in support of it, and finally 
gives assent to it. And can this comport with inactivity? We 
must either say that the soul acts in believing the Gospel, or 
that the soul is an inactive spirit, which is absurd.” ‘“ But I see 
no reason why believing should be considered as a mere passive 
admission of truth into the mind. The truths of revelation are 
not like surrounding material objects which obtrude and act 
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upon our bodily senses. They respect things spiritual and 
invisible, and are brought to the view of our minds merely by 
means of testimony, and therefore our belief of that testimony 
requires the mind’s attention to, and consideration of, its import 
and evidence. The Gospel report, indeed, comes to us unso- 
licited, and faith comes by hearing that report, and by the divine 
influence which accompanies it; yet believing itself is the 
proper exercise of our minds, and we are no otherwise passive 
in believing the testimony of God than we are in believing the 
testimony of men, to which it is compared.’’! 

[2.] Both are agreed in regarding faith as the duty of uncon- 
verted sinners. One of the best discussions of this very point 
is to be found in Mr. Fuller’s ‘“‘ Gospel worthy of all accepta- 
tion ;’? and Mr. Maclean, in his sermon on “the belief of the 
Gospel saving faith,’ maintains ably the same thing on similar 
grounds, as well as uniformly admits it in his controversy with 
Mr. Fuller. How far Mr. M. is quite consistent with himself 
in admitting this, and yet denying that faith involves in it any- 
thing whatever of a holy character, may be questioned. To me, 
I must confess, it is difficult to conceive of anything being a 
duty and an act of obedience to a divine injunction (as we 
have seen believing is), and having, at the same time, nothing 
in it whatever of the character or attribute of holiness. It 
may, perhaps, be possible to distinguish between the simple 
crediting of a testimony and the accompanying sentiment of 
approbation. If the former be purely intellectual, the latter 
surely is somewhat more; yet, on Mr. M.’s own admission, 
formerly quoted, the belief of the Gospel is the reception of it 
as divinely excellent as well as true, and therefore may be fairly 
regarded as involving this sentiment of approbation. Again, 
Mr. Maclean appears to admit faith to be holy when considered 
as the principle of sanctification, while he questions its being so, 
considered simply as justifying. “The reader has here before 
him the whole of the passage which Mr. Fuller so strenuously 
opposes, and loads with the most odious consequences. He will 
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perceive that I am not here speaking of faith as it ‘ works by 
love,’ or as a principle of sanctification, of holiness of heart 
and life (which I had mentioned a little before), but merely as 
it relates to justification, or respects the ground of a sinner’s 
acceptance with God; so that whatever Mr. I’. opposes to it 
must be restricted to that point, otherwise it is nothing to the 
purpose. The reader will also observe that I am not here 
denying that faith itself is a holy principle, but I am opposing 
those who include in the very nature of faith as justifying ‘ such 
good dispositions, holy affections, and pious exercises of heart as 
the moral law requires, and so make them necessary to a sinner’s 
acceptance with God.’”* Now, while we cannot but approve, of 
the exclusion from the ground of the sinner’s acceptance with 
God of any holy dispositions and affections whatever which may 
be regarded as pertaining to, or associated with, the faith of the 
Gospel; yet is there not something more than plausibility in the 
reply of Mr. F. to such representations? ‘“ Mr. Maclean 
acknowledges faith, as a principle of sanctification, to be holy ; it 
is only as justifying that he is for excluding all holy affections 
from it. But if it be holy in relation to sanctification, it must be 
holy in itself; and that which is holy in itself must be holy in 
every relation which it sustains. It is not one kind of faith 
that sanctifies and another that justifies, but the same thing in 
different aspects. To represent faith sanctifying as being holy, 
and faith justifying as having no holiness in it, is not viewing 
the same but a different thing in different respects.” Yet— 
8. Both are agreed in excluding faith itself (and everything 
of a holy nature conceived to precede it, to belong to it, or to 
follow it), from forming any part of the ground of acceptance 
with God. Here, I cannot help thinking, there has been a 
good deal of unfairness toward Mr. Fuller in the inferences 
which have been deduced from his views; as if their tendency 
was to overturn the doctrine of justification by free grace 
altogether. Mark the explicitness of Mr. Fuller’s disavowal of 
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everything of this kind. It is thus quoted by his opponent 
himself :—‘ He admits that though faith, as a principle of action, 
worketh by love, yet it is not as thus working that it is ‘ imputed 
for righteousness ;’ that justification by faith is opposed to 
justification by works of law, even those works which are 
internal as well as those which are external. Thus faith is not 
supposed to justify us as a work or holy exercise, or as being 
any part of that which is accounted unto us for righteousness ; 
but merely as that which unites to Christ, for the sake of whose 
righteousness alone we are accepted of God.” And with 
regard to the view which a sinner has of his own character when 
he believes in Jesus, he says :—“ He that believeth in Jesus 
Christ must believe on Him as He is revealed in the Gospel, 
and that is, as the Saviour of sinners. It is only as a sinner, 
exposed to the righteous displeasure of God, that he can 
approach Him. If he think of coming to Him as a favourite of 
heaven, or as possessed of any- good qualities which may recom- 
mend him before other sinners, he deceives his soul. Such 
notions are the bar to believing.” ‘He worketh not with 
respect to justification.”” ‘“ All his hopes of mercy are those of 
a sinner, an ungodly sinner.” 

I am far from approving of every mode of expression Mr. 
Fuller may have used on this part of the subject. Thus, for 
example, when he makes the fitness of faith as justifying, to arise 
from its including acquiescence of heart :—‘ May not faith in- 
clude the acquiescence of the heart, and so be a moral excellency; 
and may there not be a fitness in God’s justifying those persons 
who thus acquiesce, without any foundation being laid for 
boasting?” “Here,” says Mr. Maclean, “ we see he makes the 
moral excellence of faith to consist in the acquiescence of the 
heart, or the exercise of the will and affections, and places the 
fitness of God’s justifying by it on that ground.” I cannot but 
think that in such language there is a tendency to obscure 
the perfect freeness of justification. I formerly showed in 
what the fitness of faith as the medium of justification may be 
considered as consisting, and do not now resume that subject. 
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But, without maintaining the propriety of all Mr. Fuller’s 
language, I am for justice. And I do not think it impartial justice, 
because Mr. Fuller, while he regards faith as including a holy 
disposition of heart, declares that it is not as including such 
a disposition that it justifies, to infer from his being neces- 
sitated to adopt such a distinction, that his doctrine goes to 
unsettle the grand article of justification. For it is very plain 
that, to be consistent with himself, Mr. Maclean must have 
recourse to a similar distinction. He admits faith to be a duty 
and an act of obedience; but is it as a duty and an act of 
obedience that it justifies? A writer in the Liverpool Theo- 
logical Repository endeavours to fasten on Mr. Fuller the conse- 
quence alluded to, in the following terms:—‘ If Mr. Fuller’s 
description of faith be a just one, it will bear to be introduced 
into some of those texts of Scripture in which faith and works 
are contrasted. Let us try how it will suit in this way :—‘ We 
conclude that a man is justified by a holy exercise of soul toward 
Christ, and not by the works of the law.’ ‘To him that worketh 
not, but exerciseth a holy disposition of heart towards Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his holy disposition of heart is counted 
for righteousness.’ ‘But that no man is justified by the law 
in the sight of God it is evident; for the just shall live by a 
holy exercise of soul towards Christ.’ ‘And the law is not of a 
holy exercise of soul; but the man that doeth them shall live in 
them.’ ‘ Being justified by a persuasion arising from the moral 
state of the heart, and partaking of it, we have peace with God.’ 
No comment is necessary. Every one who relishes the doctrine 
of divine grace, as it is clearly stated in the pure and unadul- 
terated word of God, will be shocked at this corruption of it, by 
which a law of works is presented to us, under the semblance 
of the glorious Gospel of Christ.” But here, I am sure, you 
will again recognize the fool’s cap, and the jingle of its bells. 
Was this writer so inconsiderate, so blinded by a favourite 
hypothesis (a hypothesis of words more than of things) as not 
to perceive that he was framing an argument against himself? 
For only substitute the words “a duty,” or “an act of obedience, 
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and the entire paragraph may be at once transferred to the 
opposite side of the controversy. For a specimen of Mr. 
Maclean’s manner of writing on this subject, you will excuse 
my copying as follows:—An awakened sinner asks, ‘ what 
must I do to be saved?’ An apostle answers, ‘ Believe,’ etc. 
But a preacher of the doctrine I am opposing would have taught 
him another lesson. He might indeed, in compliance with Scrip- 
ture language, use the word believe; but he would tell him that 
in this case it did not bear its usual sense. But it was not the 
assent of his understanding as giving credit to the testimony of 
the Gospel ; but a grace arising from a previous spiritual principle, 
and including in it a number of holy affections and dispositions 
of heart, all which he must exercise and set a working in order 
to his being justified, and many directions will be given him how 
he is to perform this. But this is to destroy the freedom of the 
Gospel, and to make the hope of a sinner turn upon his find- 
ing some virtuous exercises and dispositions in his own heart, 
instead of placing it directly on the work of the Son of God 
finished on the cross. In opposition to this, I maintain, that 
whatever virtue or holiness may be supposed in the nature of 
faith itself, as it is not the ground of a sinner’s justification in 
the sight of God, so neither does it enter into the consideration 
of the person who believeth unto righteousness. He views 
himself, not as exercising a virtue, but only as a mere sinner, 
while he believes on Him that justifies the ungodly through the 
atonement?” “IJtis a proof how far a writer may misunderstand 
and misrepresent his opponent; and even in those things in 
which he understands him, may describe him in caricature, I 
will only apply a few of the leading traits in this picture to Mr. 
Maclean’s own principles. A preacher of this doctrine, instead 
of directing a sinner to believe, and there leaving it, would tell 
him that faith was an assent of his understanding, a grace arising 
from a previous divine illumination, by which he becomes spiritual, 
and which he must therefore first be possessed of. He would 
thus set him a working in order to get it, that he may be justified. 
But this is to deny the freeness of the Gospel, and to make the 
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hope of the sinner turn upon his finding some light within him ; 
instead of placing it upon the finished work of the Son of God 
on the cross. In opposition to this, I maintain, that whatever 
illumination may be necessary to believing, and whatever spiritual 
perception is contained in the nature of it, as it is not the ground 
of a sinner’s justification in the sight of God, so neither does it 
enter into the consideration of the person who believes -unto 
righteousness. He views himself, not as divinely illuminated, 
but merely as a sinner believing in Him who justifies the ungodly 
through the righteousness of His Son. Mr. Maclean, when writing 
in this strain, knew that J had said nearly the same things, and 
therefore, that if he was opposing me, I had first opposed myself. 
He even quotes almost a page of my acknowledgments on the 
subject. But these are the things which, it seems, I only ‘ some- 
times seem to hold.’ Well, if Mr. Maclean can prove that I 
have anywhere, either in the piece he was answering or in any 
other, directed the sinner’s attention to the workings of his own 
mind instead of Christ, or have set him a working (unless he 
choose to give that name to an expostulation to forsake his way 
and return to God through Jesus Christ), or have given him any 
directions how to work himself into a believing frame, then let 
all that he has said stand against me. But if not, let me be 
believed when I declare my utter disapprobation of everything 
of the kind.” 

These two wise and good men have now met in heaven, 
where, no longer seeing through a glass “ darkly,” they “ know 
even as they are known.” ‘They now see “eye to eye,” and, 
if shame can have place in heaven, they are, we may be assured, 
mutually ashamed of whatever misrepresentations or unlovely 
feelings they might have been chargeable with in this world of 
imperfection and remaining corruption ; and, I verily believe, they 
are ashamed, too, of the undue amount of importance attached by 
each of them to the difference which engaged and kept them so 
long in controversy and reciprocal jealousy and coldness. I have 
enlarged on the controversy for the avowed purpose of showing 
you by an exemplification, how very near to each other two 
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disputants may be brought, when terms-are explained, and 
mutual explanations and concessions as to sentiment considered ; 
who contended as if their views were at the extremity of east 
and west. To myself, in the present instance, when each of 
the parties has interpreted his own terms, has disowned the 
inferences drawn by his opponent, and has acknowledged his 
ignorance of the mode of that operation which is the subject of 
the dispute; the remaining difference appears to dwindle to a 
finger’s breadth. And when the admitted difficulties of this sub- 
ject are taken into the account, that difference is far from war- 
ranting either the peremptoriness of dogmatism, or the warmth 
and vehemence of polemical zeal. 


IV.—ON DIVINE INFLUENCE, AND THE DISTINC- 
TION BETWEEN THE COMMON AND SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


I sHaLu now offer a few remarks of a general character on 
the nature and necessity of divine influence, and then proceed 
to consider the distinction generally made between the Spirit’s 
common and special influences. 

We might reasonably a priort expect to find something 
mysterious or difficult of apprehension, in every description 
of divine influence upon the human mind. When one man 
communicates his sentiments to another, whether by vocal 
utterance or by a written document, we are so accustomed to 
the process that we have ceased to think of any difficulty con- 
nected with it. And yet the mystery is not less in the one 
case than in the other. When man, in either of the ways 
mentioned, communes with man, we can demonstrate that the 
sounds strike on the tympanum of that most complex and 
wonderful structure the human ear, by means of the undulatory 
movements of the air, and that the letters and words of the 
written communication are painted on the retina of that no less 
complex and wonderful structure the human eye, by means of 
the beautiful optical apparatus of vision. But how, in either 
case, ideas are conveyed to the mind, has been, now is, and in 
all likelihood will remain, an impenetrable secret to the acutest 
and most sagacious of physiologists, psychologists, or meta- 
physicians. The nerves of the ear and of the eye can be 
traced to the sensorium in the brain. But when this has been 
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done, what has been done towards the explanation of the con- 
nection between medullary matter and thought, between the 
physical organ and the thinking mind? We know nothing but 
facts. All theorizing upon principles and causes has hitherto 
proved a failure. 

That the blessed God, the Creator of all things, and among 
the rest, of the human soul, can impart His mind to His intelligent 
creatures, whether these creatures be purely spiritual, or possess 
a material organization—a complex constitution of spirit and 
body; can convey to the mind of man directly, without 
availing Himself of the intervention of any external medium, 
information of His mind and will, it would be not less 
foolish than impious to question. It would amount indeed 
to atheism. No man could believe intelligently or con- 
sistently in the being of a God, who should deny Him this 
power. And in this is involved the further self-evident 
truth, that He can make the creature with whom He 
thus deigns to hold communication, indubitably certain of the 
source from which the communication comes, without the 
necessity of external evidence. That evidence, (the evidence 
addressed to the outward senses in miracles, for example), may 
be necessary for the satisfaction of others, to prove to them the 
divinity of the communication he professes to have received ; 
but it cannot be necessary to the person’s self to whom the 
communication is made. In what manner the certainty of 
such divine communings with human minds is imparted, it is 
impossible for us to conceive, because it is evidently a thing 
that can be known only by individual experience. But of the 
power of God to impart such certainty there cannot be a doubt. 
To question it would be to reduce Deity below the level of His 
creatures, and to suppose Him to have imparted a power to 
them which He did not possess or retain Himself. 

Such communication may be called direct or immediate 
inspiration. Jehovah, in ancient times, sometimes made use of 
external mediums of communication ; by appearances in human 
form, by audible voices, the Urim and Thummim, etc.: and 
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these were always of such a nature as to give the full assurance 
of their not being the results of mere imagination. But I speak 
not now of these, nor even of dreams and visions, trances or 
ecstasies, but of those immediate and often instantaneous intima- 
tions so frequently made to the prophets of old, those “ holy 
men of God who spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit ;”’ 
and which, in many instances, they delivered at the moment in 
the name of Jehovah, with the unhesitating confidence of truth. 
And why should we be startled at our not being able to com- 
prehend how it was that such communications were imparted ; 
what were the secret indications by which the prophet’s mind 
was assured of what he felt and uttered coming from above— 
of its being “the divinity that stirred within him?” ‘There is 
only an additional difficulty in the case to the one existing in 
regard to communications from man to man. We cannot com- 
prehend the direct intercourse of spirit with spirit, the intercourse 
subsisting amongst angels, for example, and still less amongst 
the souls of departed men; though there is not the slightest 
reason in our incapacity for our either questioning its probability 
or doubting its certainty. Neither can we comprehend the 
mode of the intercourse of the Great Spirit—the infinite Spirit 
that pervades with its presence and intelligence and power the 
created universe, with the spirit of man. But after all, have 
we any really clearer understanding of the intercourse of one 
human soul with another by the media of organic mechanism ? 
But for the power of habit, which prevents our thinking at all 
of the matter, we should be sensible that we are quite as much 
in the dark respecting the one as respecting the other. And 
here let it be observed, that although I have spoken in the same 
terms of the intercourse of the divine Spirit with the human, as of 
the intercourse of created spirits between each other, I would not 
be understood as assuming any identity of essence in the one case 
as there may be in the other; as if the essence of Deity were 
the same in nature with the created substratum of thought, 
whatever it may be, in a human soul. I have no idea of any 
created being whatever possessing identity of essence with the 
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uncreated and necessarily existent Godhead. And, then, it is 
not upon the assurance given us, by him who is the subject of 
inspiration, of the certainty of his having received a divine 
communication, that others are bound to believe in its divinity. 
Every pretender to this required credentials of the divine autho- 
rity by which he spoke; testimonials to others that he himself 
was not deceived. And without these, (however infallibly God 
might have assured them, by His own secret and inexplicable 
process, of His really being in communion with their minds), 
their fellow-men, who themselves had no experience of such 
process, and could have no evidence of its reality, independently 
of such credentials, but the word of the professedly inspired, 
were under no obligation to give them credit. They were 
entitled to say to every pretender :—‘“ We would see a sign 
from thee.”? ‘ What sign showest thou unto us that we may 
see and believe thee?”? It was on this principle that Nicodemus 
said to Jesus :—“ Rabbi, we know,” etc.° 

But it is not with inspiration, properly so called, that I have 
now to do, in any of its various modes. The divine influence 
of which we have been speaking, is something materially differ- 
ent. It consists in no new revelations, or divine discoveries, to 
the mind. We have every reason for believing, that since “ the 
vision and the prophecy were sealed’’ in Patmos, there has been 
nothing of the kind. The volume of inspired truth was then 
completed, and the church and the world were put in possession 
of all that it was God’s purpose to make known; all that was 
necessary to the great ends of His own glory and man’s salvation. 
His heavy displeasure was then denounced against all who should 
ever presume to add to, or to take away from, its contents. 
Every pretension to communications from the Spirit, possessing 
the same authority with the authenticated records of revealed 
truth, is to be treated by us either as a pitiable delusion, or as 
a worthless and execrable imposture. 

You are aware of the doctrine of the Quakers, or Friends, 
on this subject. They do not deny the inspiration of the 

1 Matt. xii. 38. 2 John vi, 30. § John iii. 2. 
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Scriptures ; but they deny their exclusive inspiration. They hold 
that the Holy Scriptures have been “ given by inspiration of 
God;” that since the Spirit by whom they were given can 
never contradict Himself or deliver oracles inconsistent with 
each other, whatever, that is not in harmony with these sacred 
records, pretends to be a divine communication, must be re- 
jected as false; but that inspiration has not ceased; that 
intimations of equal authority may still be received; that the 
dictates of the Spirit in the people of God still are as really, 
and as much to be depended upon, as the dictates of the same 
Spirit in the Prophets; nay, that the written word, as the mere 
letter, is not the real guide of God’s children, but rather the 
light within, the immediate intimations and impulses of the 
Spirit in their own souls. They speak much more of the light 
within, than of the light in the Bible; and they regard those as 
carnal and under bondage, who profess to take the latter as their 
only rule. They look for direction, both as to sentiment and 
conduct, more to the direct intimations of the Spirit to them- 
selves, than to the recorded “ mind of the Spirit,” as given by 
prophets and apostles. Quakerism may have undergone modi- 
fications in the progress of real light. Buta genuine Quaker 
regards that progress as the progress of darkness; and laments, 
as ominous of all that is evil, any tendency to the substitution 
of the written word for the inward light. This is, in his view, 
the utter extinction of the true light, which (according to his 
crude and wild conceptions of it) “lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 

We mean not, of course, to deny that the Spirit of God 
is as able now, as of old, to communicate truth to the minds of 
men by direct inspiration. But we hold that revelation has 
long since been completed; having been attested by miraculous 
evidence on the part of those to whom, “at sundry times and in 
various portions,’ it was conveyed, and by whom it has been 
committed to writing. What we want now, and are entitled to 
demand, on the part of all who should profess to have received 
divine communications, is, the production of the same credentials 
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to their commission, the same testimonials to the truth of their 
message. They have no right to insist on the belief of a single 
mind without this. In demandingit, they aredemanding more than 
ever prophet or apostle demanded ; nay, than the Lord of apostles 
and prophets Himself demanded—credence without evidence. 
It is quite needless to set about any proof on general grounds of 
the impossibility, or even of the unlikelihood, of the age of miracles 
returning. We shall not answer general affirmations by general 
argumentation. Let the appeal be to fact. Show us the miracle. 
Produce the proof. And it is enough for the present to say, 
that they would give evidence of being “ given up to strong 
‘delusion,”’ who would find any parallelism between the numerous, 
dignified, and thoroughly authenticated miracles of Jesus and 
his apostles and the silly, self-detecting trumpery of Romish im- 
posture; who should yield themselves dupes to the wild and 
visionary fanaticism of George Fox; place the tongues of 
Port-Glasgow on a level with the tongues of Pentecost; or 
the miracles of the Gareloch beside those of the sea of Galilee.’ 
The sentiment in question, that the Holy Spirit imparts truth 
still, with the same authority as in the Bible, whether already 
contained there or not, by immediate imternal suggestion inde- 
pendent of all external means, is a sentiment by which the 
floodgates are thrown open for all the delusions and extravagances 
of an ignorant and unrestrained enthusiasm. 

The work of the Spirit is, to impart to the mind “ spiritual 
discernment”’ of truths already revealed; giving the mind to 
see, and the heart to relish and feel, their divine excellence. 
The Spirit’s work is in one word, to ‘ bear witness to Christ,” 
to “ glorify Christ.”? And while He did this by inspiration and 


' The reference in the latter part of this sentence is to the manifestation of alleged 
extraordinary gifts by persons residing in the west of Scotland in the localities 
named. ‘This (so-called) Row Heresy was cotemporaneous with similar manifes- 
tations by the adherents of Edward Irving; indeed, was part of the same religious 
movement. The Rev. J. M. Campbell, minister of the parish of Row, in the Gare- 
loch, was implicated as an approver and advocate of the new doctrines ; and was 
on this account deprived of his status as a clergyman of the Established Church. 
Port-Glasgow, is within a few miles of Gareloch.—[Ep.] 
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by His miraculous gifts, He did it also, and He does it still, by 
His enlightening and spiritualizing influence on the human mind ; 
opening the understanding and the heart to the admission and 
the power of divine truth. JI am more and more persuaded, 
after considering the wars that have been waged, the discussions 
that have exercised, to such an extent, the metaphysical acumen 
of some of the ablest controversialists, that, with regard to the 
mode of the Spirit’s operations, it is best for us to own our 
ignorance. After all our straining, and criticising, and filter- 
ing, we can get no further than what I formerly stated :-— 
that, the truth being presented to the mind, the Holy Spirit, 
by an “inexplicable energy,” in a way which we do not under- 
stand, which it is in vain for us to attempt to understand, and 
which, for any thing we can tell, may be greatly diversified, 
imparts such a discovery of the suitableness, excellence, and 
glory of that truth, as to produce its immediate, humble, thank- 
ful, joyful acceptance, and to subject the whole soul to its holy 
and happy control. 

The hidden, unseen, mysterious nature of this divine influ- 
ence, however, ought not to be urged as any argument against 
its reality. On this and some other subjects, we are instructed 
simply to infer the operation of the cause from the existence of 
the effects. We do not see the wind; but we see and feel the 
effects of the wind. So is it as to every one that is “ born of 
the Spirit.” This-operation is inward and unperceived. It is 
sometimes sudden, and sometimes gradual; but the reality of 
His energy must, in every case, be determined by its palpable 
results in the character of the person who is the professed or 
apparent subject of it. The effects of the wind are in propor- 
tion to the degree of force with which it blows. “Breathe but ~ 
an air of heaven,’”’ we perceive it in the stirring of the foliage, 
and in its grateful and refreshing coolness to our corporeal 
frame. Let the tempest rise, let the “ wild tornado” career 
over land and sea: we hear its frightful howlings, its thundering 
roar, and we witness, with appalled spirits, its mighty destruc- 
tiveness, in the desolations which earth and ocean present. But 
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in either case, the agent is invisible. It is by its effects alone 
that we can discover even the direction in which it blows. 
‘Whence it cometh, and whither it goeth,” the point of its 
origin and the point of its termination, we cannot tell: ‘So is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” Let the effects, as they 
are described in Scripture, be distinctly manifest; and from 
these, in every case, we may infer the certainty of His previous 
operation. 

And while there are no new revelations, neither is there the 
impartation of any new faculties, affections, passions, or desires, 
such as did not previously belong to the human constitution. 
There is only the giving of a new direction to those already 
belonging to it. “The capacity of understanding, believing, 
loving, rejoicing, etc., belonged to the man’s nature previously ; 
but the capacity of understanding the real glory and excellency 
of divine things, of believing the humbling truths of revelation 
in an efficacious manner, of loving the holy beauty of the divine 
character and image, and of rejoicing in God’s favour and service, 
belong to him as born of the Spirit.” New views are imparted 
to the understanding; a new bias to the will; new objects, and 
a new direction to the affections and desires of the heart. 

By some divines, a strong disposition has been discovered 
to resolve all that is said about divine influence in con- 
version, into the influence of the word only; the word being 
considered as given by the Spirit, and as-sufficient in itself, 
independently of any further operation of the Spirit, for 
effecting all that is meant by regeneration and sanctification. 
After all that has been said respecting the agency of the Spirit 
in regeneration, I feel it unnecessary to enlarge in the refutation 
of this sentiment. It is the zeal for simplifying drawn to an 
extreme. It is true, that while in some instances, sinners are 
spoken of as “born of the Spirit,’ they are, in others, repre- 
sented as born “not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God.” But these passages are far from proving 
that the Spirit in the one class is identical with the word in the 

1 Scott, Essays, p. 200. 
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other. They only prove, that sometimes the agent is spoken 
of, and sometimes the means by which he works out his ends. 
The people of God are in some passages described according to 
their faith and principles; and in others according to their 
practical character. And their final attainment of “glory, and 
honour, and immortality,’ is sometimes connected with the 
latter, and sometimes with the former. But it would be a 
strange inference, that faith and works are the same thing, 
that the principles are identical with the practice arising out 
of them; or that the connection between faith and hea- 
ven was the same in kind with that between works and 
heaven. The true inference is, that faith and works are in- 
separable ; so that, where works are mentioned by themselves, 
faith is implied as their principle; and that where faith is 
mentioned by itself, it is understood to be the faith which 
“‘worketh by love.”” So in the case before us. When regene- 
ration is represented as by the Spirit, the instrumentality of the 
word is supposed; and when it is represented as by the word, 
the agency of the Spirit is supposed. The two are inseparable. 

Allow me to notice here, a passage more than once 
referred to in other connections. This one text, were there no 
other, would with me be decisive of the question. It will not 
be denied, that by “the things of the Spirit,” the apostle 
means the truths revealed by the Spirit—the truths of the 
Gospel. It is these that are here represented as being, to the 
natural man, “ foolishness.’”” Were proof of this necessary, it is 
at hand.? These truths or doctrines, then, the doctrines of the 
cross, are things which he cannot know, because they are 
“spiritually discerned.” How, then, we may ask, are those 
truths which cannot be known without spiritual discernment, 
themselves to impart that discernment ? themselves to give the 
illumination necessary to their being known? No absurdity 
can be more manifest than this. Why is it that the “ natural 
man” doesnot “receive” the “things of the Spirit of God ?” 
It is because he does not “know” them; that is, know 
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them as they really are, according to their true character, in 
their divine truth, and excellence, and suitableness, and glory. 
And why is it that he does not thus know them? It is because 
they are “spiritually discerned.” Can this possibly mean any 
thing else than a discernment that belongs not naturally to the 
natural man, but is imparted to him? And by whom, but by that 
Spirit is this discernment imparted ; whose “ things,” or truths 
they are, which to the carnal mind appear foolishness, and which, 
in order to their being “ received,” require to be “ spiritually dis- 
cerned ?”’ If any other interpretation can reasonably be put upon 
the apostle’s words, I am at a loss to imagine what it can be. It is _ 
a very serious and hazardous error, to set aside the proper agency 
of the Holy Spirit, and resolve it into the mere influence of the 
truth. Let this stand among the negations and spoliations of 
Socinianism ; which at once nullifies the truth, and nullifies the 
agency by which the truth is rendered effectual, and the existence 
of the divine person by whom that agency is exerted. “The 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit” 
is as essential to the sinner’s salvation as the atonement of 
Christ. And the same Spirit dwelling in believers, and mani- 
festing His presence and influence in the “fruits of the Spirit,” 
is the “ earnest’ to them of their heavenly inheritance ; for, “ if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His ;’’ and 
“hereby know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, by His 
Spirit which He hath given us.”” 

The doctrine of the necessity of such divine influence is no 
disparagement to the word of God, as if it were insufficient for 
its purpose. 

“1. We cannot justly be considered as disparaging the word 
of God, when we give it, in this matter, the place which it 
assions to itself. If the Scriptures represent the Gospel as a 
means or instrument, we do not underrate its value or its power 
when we speak of it in this light.” 

“2. The word is not disparaged when, as an instrument, it 
is acknowledged to be eminently fitted for its end. That cannot 
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justly be considered as disparaged which is represented as fully 
answering the purpose for which it was intended. It is wrong, 
indeed, both in point of scriptural accuracy of expression and 
of just sentiment, to speak of the written word as a dead letter, 
seeing the very contrary is the affirmation of the word itself :— 
‘The word of God is quick,’ that is, living, ‘and powerful,’ 
etc.’ Yet there is no inconsistency in saying that this view of 
the divine word assumes or supposes the accompanying influences 
of the Holy Spirit. The word is ‘the sword of the Spirit.’ 
And we no more derogate from its excellence and efficiency 
when we affirm that it cannot ‘pierce,’ and ‘divide,’ and 
‘lay open,’ except as used by the power of the Spirit; than 
we should detract from the excellence of the best-tempered 
sabre, by saying that it can do no execution unless wielded by 
_ the prowess of the warrior.” 

_ “3, The disparagement attaches, not to the word of God, 
but to the nature of man. The native and acquired enmity of 
the human heart has many a time shown itself to be capable of 
resisting the most convincing arguments, the most affecting 
considerations, and the best adapted means. Certainly no 
considerations can be imagined more powerfully persuasive, 
none more admirably fitted for subduing to submission and to 
grateful affection the wayward and rebellious heart of man, than 
the exhibition, given in the Gospel, of the love and grace of the 
Godhead in the mediation of Jesus Christ. This is, in every 
view, inconceivably more touching, and melting, and overpower- 
ing to the heart,” [than anything actually existing or capable of 
being fancied.| ‘“ And when we admit that even this, of itself, 
unaccompanied by divine energy, will not overcome the obduracy 
of the will and affections of rebellious man, we throw no dis- 
paraging reflection on the Gospel of God; but we freely 
acknowledge that it does bear hard (alas! that it should be so 
justly hard!) on the nature possessed by us in our fallen 
state.”’? | 

There are various effects which may be produced by the 

‘ Heb. iv. 12. 2 Discourses on the Soc. Contr., Ist Edit. pp. 326-328. 
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word in the understandings, consciences, and hearts of men, 
which do not issue in salvation. These effects are sometimes 
very powerful and striking. We shall have occasion to advert 
to them, in considering the ordinary distinction between the 
common and special influences of the Spirit. 

Meantime, let me notice a few of the grounds on which the 
necessity of divine influence in the conversion of the sinner 
may be considered as resting. 

1. There are not a few passages of Scripture, in which 
conversion is most explicitly ascribed to such influence. It 
may surely be assumed as a postulate, that no influence would 
be promised or employed that is not essential to the production 
of the effect. God does nothing in vain, and does not promise 
what is not required. Jesus says, after having very expressly 
spoken of the new birth, and of the agency of the Spirit in 
effecting it (that is, in giving commencement to the new life, 
not in merely maintaining it when begun, for the life begins 
with the birth) :—‘ Art thou a teacher of Israel, and knowest 
not these things?’”? These words of Jesus to Nicodemus 
clearly imply that the doctrine He had been stating was not 
new, that it was contained in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that from them, he, as a teacher of Israel, ought to 
have known and understood it. Our Lord might be conceived 
to refer, among other passages, to such as the following.’ It 
does not seem to me possible to express, in plainer terms 
than those contained in such passages, the idea of divine influ- 
ence as originating the principles of the divine life in the soul— 
the essential elements of a renewed heart. And, on the prin- 
ciple just stated, we infer the necessity from the fact. It is 
an axiom even in philosophy, that no causes should be assigned 
for any effect, more or greater than are sufficient to account 
for its production. 

2. The necessity of divine influence may be argued from 

the nature and extent of human depravity. It was from 
the denial of the natural depravity of the heart, that the 

1 John ii. 10. 2 Deut. xx. 6; Jer. xxxi. 32, 33; Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27. 
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denial of the necessity of divine influence originated. It 
was the leading article of the Pelagian heresy, about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. ‘That the sin of our first parents 
was not imputed to their posterity ; that we derive no corruption 
from their fall, but are born as pure and unspotted as Adam 
was when he came from the forming hand of his Creator; that 
mankind, therefore, are capable of repentance and amendment, 
and of arriving at the highest degree of piety and virtue, by 
the use of their natural faculties and powers; that, indeed, 
external grace (7. e., outward means) is necessary to excite their 
endeavours ; but that they have no need of the internal succours 
of the divine Spirit.’’? 

We cannot resume the subject of natural depravity. But 
we may take simply the comprehensive and forcible declaration 
of the apostle :—“The carnal mind is enmity against God’? 
respecting which observe that the carnal mind, or mind of the 
flesh, signifies, in Paul’s phraseology, the mind in its natural 
state, before it is renewed and spiritual; and that enmity 
against God, being necessarily enmity against God in His true 
character, is the sum of all evil, the elementary and all-compre- 
hensive germ of sin. In these circumstances it seems pretty 
plain, that the mere presentation to the mind of the divine 
character will not overcome the enmity, seeing that that charac- 
ter is the very object of the enmity. The presentation of that 
which is hated can never of itself subdue the hatred. It would 
rather elicit the affecting requisition of ancient Israel to their 
prophets:—* Cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before 
us!”*® Men, who do “not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge,”’ cannot be supposed to like having Him presented to the 
view of their minds. And then how contradictory is the idea 
of self-change! How can a principle of evil convert itself into 
a principle of good? How can enmity ever spontaneously 
change itself into love? How can hatred of God choose, of its 
own accord, to love God? Is not this to suppose a principle 
operating in direct contrariety to its own proper nature and 
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invariable tendency? It will not suffice, as an answer to 
this, to allege, that the views which the Gospel gives of 
God are such as are, in their very nature, fitted to overcome 
the enmity, and subdue the heart to love. Granted. They 
are so fitted. They ought thus to overpower, they ought 
thus to subdue. But ought and will are two widely different 
things. To say that in any instance they will, will be found, 
when analysed, to amount to saying that in that instance “ the 
carnal mind was not enmity against God,” but that there was 
still something in it to which the divine character was consenta- 
neous and recommended itself; not merely, observe, to con- 
science or judgment, but to the complacent liking of the heart. 
Now, if you take certain parts of that character separately, this 
is conceivable; as if you take the love of God apart from His 
holiness, the grace or mercy of God apart from His pure and 
perfect righteousness. It may be quite possible to bring men more 
than to fancy that they love God, by thus giving them partial 
views of His character; when the love is not the love of God, 
but only the love of that in God which, as they are taught to 
regard it, is favourable to themselves—a love of God which, in 
truth, resolves itself into self-love, or, what is worse, into 
selfishness. But it is no such partial and selfish love which 
requires to be produced in the human heart in regeneration. 
It is a love to God for what He is, and for all that He is. It 
is a holy as well as a grateful principle. It regards God as 
holy as well as merciful; as making provision, not for pardon 
only, but for sanctity. It is easy to entertain love to God, 
as providing pardon for deliverance from hell. Nature likes 
this. The carnal mind relishes this. The Spirit of God is 
not necessary to inspire this. But in such love there is 
nothing gracious. The love of God which is produced in 
regeneration, is love such as springs from the spiritual discern- 
ment of the moral loveliness of God, as His character is seer 
‘in the face of Jesus,”—the beauty of holiness in union with 
the attractions of grace. And to affirm that the mere pre- 
sentation of God to the mind will, of itself, produce this, 
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independently of any inward accompanying influence of the 
Spirit of God, will, if closely examined, be found equivalent in 
amount to the affirmation that “enmity against God” is too 
strong and unqualified a representation of the state of the 
carnal mind, is, to a certain extent, a slander on human 
nature. I am fully persuaded that every denial of the necessity 
of any special influence of the Spirit for the origination of 
love to God in the human heart, will be found to resolve itself 
into a denial of the total moral depravity of human nature. 
Socinians are consistent in denying both. If we admit the 
latter, we cannot, with any consistency, deny the former. 

3. We appeal, in support of the necessity of divine influ- 
ence in regeneration, to the figures which, in the Scriptures, are 
employed to represent the change. It is represented as a new 
birth ;* as a resurrection from the dead ;* as a new creation.? 

First, Such figures, it is manifest, must, if they have any 
propriety or fitness in them at all, be used to represent a change, 
not external, superficial, and partial, but inward, radical, and 
total; a change of mind, of heart, and of life, of views, and 
principles, and conduct; a change in the essential elements of 
the character, and in the character as arising from the working 
of those elements. 

Secondly, It is not less obvious, that in all these figures 
there is included the idea of origination. The life is dated 
from the birth or from the quickening. Regeneration is not 
the sustaining of life, but its production. So is it with a 
resurrection ; it is the giving of life to what before was dead. 
And as to creation, every one understands it to signify the 
commencement of being, the bringing into being of what did 
not exist before. Without in the least degree pressing figures 
beyond their fair and natural import, surely, if those used mean 
anything at all, they cannot mean less than we have thus 
explained them to imply. The figures in this point are quite 
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in harmony with the representations of the matter in other 
parts of Scripture.’ 

Thirdly, It cannot be less apparent to any candid mind 
that such figures necessarily involve the idea of direct divine 
agency. Every one admits that the things in nature, to which 
the change effected in regeneration is compared, are such as 
require the energy of Omnipotence to effect them. So, then, 
surely, must the change itself. There is another figure still, 
in which divine operation is also represented as necessary to 
any result. It is the quickening of the seed sown.’ 

While from the very use of the figures we infer the neces- 
sity of divine agency in the change which they represent, we 
are not left to inference. The agency is, in not a-few instances, 
explicitly affirmed, not only in the passages where these figures 
are used, but in others besides. He gives the ‘‘new heart;” 
He puts the “new spirit” within men; He takes away the 
“stony heart,’ and gives the “heart of flesh.” God begets 
by the “word of truth.’? Here God is the agent, the word 
of truth the means; and in other places cited we have— 
“born of the Spirit,” “born of God.” God is represented 
as “saving by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.”* The same divine Agent, in the 
spiritual world just as expressly as in the natural, is quickening 
and creating. 

And here I would remark on the extraordinary position (as 
to me it appears), which by some has been taken up, that the 
communication of the Holy Spirit is made, not at all before 
believing, or in order to believing, but subsequently to believing, 
to those who have already believed. I am at a loss how to treat 
such a position in serious earnest, or to imagine how those can 
be in serious earnest by whom it is taken. We have seen the 
terms in which the Scriptures speak of the change effected in 
regeneration. We have seen by what figures the change is repre- 
sented; a new birth, a resurrection, a creation. And what this 
position requires us to believe is, that the life is produced, that 
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the existence of the new creature is commenced or imparted, 
without any direct divine agency, any operation of divine power, 
any creative or life-giving energy of the divine Spirit; and that, 
when it has been produced, by nothing more than the word 
and providence of God, it is sustained and carried on to its 
perfection by the indwelling operation of the Spirit. There 
is surely in such a statement a great degree of previous impro- 
bability ; that the life which requires to be supported by the 
Spirit, should be produced without the Spirit; that the enmity 
of the sinner’s heart should be subdued without His influence, 
and then by His influence the love be maintained; that speaking 
of the two things comparatively with each other, the more diffi- 
cult should be effected without the agency, which yet is admitted 
to be necessary for effecting the other. One might reasonably 
be pardoned for thinking that when life had once been imparted, 
its apropriate aliment might continue to sustain it according to 
natural laws, and independently of a direct supporting energy ; 
rather than that this energy should be needed for the main- 
tenance of what it did not require any application of it to produce. 
Can divine influence be necessary to keep in existence what it 
required no such influence to bring into being? Does sustenta- 
tion demand a power which was not needed for creation? The 
plam and pointed statements of the Scriptures, already referred 
to, sufficiently show that we are not reduced to the necessity of 
admitting any such incongruity, I might with truth say, contra- 
diction. 

There seem to me to be principles of interpretation adopted, 
in regard to some passages, which have very much the effect, 
not of explaining them, but of explaining them away. Take 
one of these passages.’ All depends here on the right answer 
to the question :—What is this drawing? It is granted further, 
that it means divine teaching. So our Lord explains it.? But 
then comes another question:—What is this teaching? One 
obvious answer from the words of Christ Himself is, that it 
is, in every case, a teaching which results in the sinner’s coming 
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to Christ; for the Lord says:—‘ Every man, therefore, that 
hath heard and learned of the Father cometh unto me.” It is 
evident, therefore, that it cannot mean mere outward or verbal 
teaching, the teaching that comes by the hearing of the ear or 
by the reading of the eye; for then, all who thus heard and 
learned would infallibly come to Christ. Yet even when the 
teaching came from the “lips into which grace was poured,” 
how very far was this from being the case. The teaching that 
is spoken of as divine drawing, and as always issuing in the 
result of the sinner’s coming to Christ, must be something more. 
It is easy to set aside this plainly implied doctrine, by saying :— 
‘‘ His statement means, that unless a man learns what God 
teaches, he will never be Christ’s disciple.” I am as far as 
possible from condemning such a self-evident truth. Was this 
pitiful truism indeed all that the Great Teacher meant to convey ? 
And did He choose terms so singular to express no higher or 
more important sentiment than the one which this writer’ puts 
into terms so much more simple, and withal, with a somewhat 
sarcastic superciliousness toward all who would presume to think 
the Saviour meant any more? ‘The question evidently is, not 
whether a sinner can become a disciple of Christ without learning 
what God teaches; but how does he learn what God teaches, 
so as to become a disciple of Christ? It is perfectly clear, that 
when God is here spoken of as teaching, it is not meant that He 
merely gives instruction in His word, or by His ministers, as the 
language of this writer about “ learning what God teaches’’ would 
lead us to suppose. It is, as has been said, a teaching that 
always issues in the sinner’s so learning as to come to Christ. 
And what can that be other than the spiritual illumination, the 
special teaching of the Spirit, by which is imparted the “spiritual 

1 Dr. W. does not refer by name to “ this writer,” because, at the time this 
lecture was re-written, it was generally understood to whom he alluded. The works 
from which the quotations are made never deserved a notice in a system of theology. 
And they were as speedily forgotten as produced. But they floated conspicuously, 
for the hour during which a serious theological controversy agitated the Congrega- 
tional and other churches of Scotland. Hence the minute allusion to them as the 
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discernment ” of the things of God, producing their reception 
by faith into the mind and heart? In another passage’ 
faith is represented as “the gift of God.” All that is meant by 
this, according to the same writer, is: —‘1st, That God has caused 
the word to be believed to be written for men; 2d, In the 
case of every hearer of the Gospel, He has brought the record 
before his mind, as His own word; 3d, He works by means of 
the various circumstances that influence the minds of men, so as 
to arrest their attention and dispose them to credit His word.” 
According to this, faith is the gift of God, solely because -the 
sinner has the word brought to his ear or to his eye, and is 
placed in circumstances of an affecting character by divine pro- 
vidence. But you must at once perceive that this is completely 
begging the question. It is quite evident, that providential 
arrangements, regarded as means, are in the same category with 
the word regarded asa means. The question still remains with 
regard to the former as well as with regard to the latter, whether 
by themselves, independently of any agency of the Spirit of God, 
they are sufficient to bring, or have ever actually brought, a 
sinner to the faith of the Gospel? or, whether a sinner’s heart 
was ever turned from enmity against God to love to Him, by the 
word and providence of God, without accompanying divine in- 
fluence? This is the point. And for an answer I can only 
refer you to the evidence of the contrary in what has been said, 
and remains to be said. The same objectionable method of 
explaining away is applied to the case of Lydia.” The remark- 
able terms of this passage are also explained as meaning no 
more than that God in His providence sent His servants there ; 
and so ordered it as that she should be there to hear them, and 
so disposed all circumstances that could affect the heart of Lydia 
as to incline her to listen to the message of mercy. ‘He so 
wrought all these together, and so spake by Paul as an instru- 
ment, that she not only listened, but believed.” And the lesson 
we are taught is no more than that God, along with the simple 
word, makes use of other means for arresting the attention of 
1 Eph. ii. 8. ? Acts xvi. 44. 
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sinners to that word, and inducing them to accept it. And is this 
really all that is meant by the remarkable expression :—‘‘ Whose 
heart the Lord opened?” First of all, is it not an extraordinary 
way of expressing the mere influence of external and providen- 
tial circumstances? And then is it not remarkable that this 
expression should be used in regard to Lydia alone, when all 
the recorded circumstances at least were the same with regard 
to others as with regard to her? The providence of God brought 
the apostle to them as well as to her; and brought them to the 
apostle as well as her; and not the most distant hint is given 
of any special circumstances in the case of Lydia that accounted 
for the difference’ between her and them. Are we, then, 
entitled, or at liberty to suppose them, on no other ground 
than its being affirmed of her that “the Lord opened her 
heart,” while Paul was speaking, to attend to, and ultimately to 
embrace his doctrine? Does the expression as naturally mean 
some unmentioned and gratuitously supposed providential cir- 
cumstances, as it does what it is usually understood to mean, a 
secret, enlightening, and graciously disposing influence of God’s 
Spirit 2? Especially when this interpretation accords so perfectly 
with multitudes of other passages in the word of God. 

And nothing can be plainer than that, if it was a divine 
influence, it was a special influence. Indeed, it seems to me 
self-evident that, if there is no special influence, if the influence 
of the Spirit is common to all and alike to all, then is the 
conversion of no man attributable to that influence. What is 
the same to all cannot be the cause of the difference between 
one and another. If this common influence is improved by 
one man to his salvation, while it is not so improved by 
another; then whatever inclines the one and not the other so to 
improve, it is the real cause of the difference between the two. 
Two farmers have the same soil, the same seed, the same sun, 
the same rains of heaven; but the one is disposed to be active, 
the other to be indolent. The difference is evidently imputable, 
when the one gathers in a plenteous and the other a scanty 
harvest, to this difference in their dispositions. In the case, 
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then, of the sinner who receives the truth under the same 
influence with the sinner who rejects it, whence the disposition ? 
Has he it in himself? or is it divinely engendered? It is 
nothing to the purpose to allege that the one sinner resists the 
influence, and the other does not. For this only puts the same 
question into another form. Whence the yielding to the influ- 
ence in the one case, while it is resisted in the other? Comes 
this of a better disposition in the sinner himself, or comes it of 
an influence from above ? The whole word of God answers :— 
The latter. And so does the very principle on which the Gospel 
is constructed, the principle contained in the apostle’s question 
and answer :—‘ Where is boasting, then? It is excluded.” 
That all boasting may be excluded, and “ pride,” under every 
form of it, “ hidden from man,” it is not only necessary that 
the foundation of his hope should not be found in the sinner | 
himself; but that neither should the cause of the difference 
between him and others be found in himself. And this is 
effected by the doctrine of special divine influence in conversion, 
and by that alone. 

4, There is only one consideration more which I shall urge. 
It is closely connected with what has been said on the subject 
of means, I refer to the many very striking facts illustrating 
and manifesting the inefficacy of the most abundant and best 
assorted means. Allow me to introduce, in illustration of this, 
a single paragraph from a writer whom I have already brought 
before you on the present subject. “ God,” says Mr. Maclean, 
“ delivered the lively oracles to old Israel, displayed His mira- 
culous works before their eyes and in their behalf, wooed them 
by His mercies, awed them by His threatenings, encouraged 
them by His promises, and chastised them by His judgments. 
Yet though He thus plied them with every motive that was fitted 
to work upon their gratitude, their hopes, or their fears, they 
still remained a ‘ stiff-necked and rebellious people,’ as their 
conduct in the wilderness and their succeeding history abundantly 
testify. Last of all, He sent His Son unto them, who published 
in their hearing the glad tidings of salvation, confirmed His 
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mission and doctrines by numberless miracles done in their 
sight, and empowered His apostles to do the same. What 
could have been done more for them, in regard to outward 
means? Yet the depravity of their hearts was proof against 
them all. Nor were they singular in this; for the same 
observations will apply to the greater part of those who hear 
the Gospel in the present day. These things plainly demonstrate 
that something more is necessary to the conviction of men than 
the outward means of salvation.” I would only add, in illus- 
tration of the same observation, that instead of yielding to 
evidence, the irritation and violence of the Jews against the 
truth was such that it increased in exact proportion as the 
proofs of it were multiplied ; a circumstance for which it is not 
difficult, on the ordinary principles of human nature, satisfactorily 
to account. When any doctrine is the object of dislike, the 
struggle between the conviction which undeniable evidence 
forces upon the judgment and the rooted aversion which still 
remains in the heart, must of necessity, in such circumstances, 
become always the more violent. In the case of the Jews, the 
expressions and acts of rage and madness frequently indicated 
the fearful tempest of conflicting sentiments and passions which, 
from this cause, was agitating and tormenting their bosoms. 
Nor, although accompanied with some peculiarities, is the case 
of the Jews, in the general principle of it, by any means unique 
or solitary, if even singular. It is, I am persuaded, the case of 
by far the greater number of those who reject the Gospel 
amongst ourselves. ‘“ The light” still shineth “ in darkness,” 
and “ the darkness’ admitteth it not. 

It is in the overcoming of the deep-seated aversion of the 
human heart to God and His truth, that the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is especially necessary. This aversion of heart is 
what in Scripture is denominated inability. It is the only 
inability predicable of man, consistently with his accountableness, 
or with the equity of God in threatening and punishing him 
for his impenitence and unbelief. The source of all the 
rejection of the Gospel is an evil heart, what the apostle, writing 
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to the Hebrews, calls ‘an evil heart of unbelief, departing from 
the living God.”* But into the subject of human ability and 
inability I need not here enter. I have given my sentiments 
about it not long since to the public. The responsibility of all 
who hear the Gospel, in regard to the reception they give to it, 
is altogether independent of any influence of the Spirit of God 
whatever. It lies in the powers and faculties of the nature 
which man still retains ; these powers and faculties being pre- 
vented from their legitimate and holy exercise by nothing else 
whatever than the moral indisposition of that fallen and sinful 
nature to God and to all that is truly or divinely good. The 
inveteracy of this moral indisposition, this love of sin, this ungod- 
liness, divine influence is required to overcome This is what 
we believe no other power is competent to effect. 

And this influence, as I have said, must, in the nature of 
the thing, be a special influence. The special influence put 
forth is the fulfilment of a special purpose. The special pur- 
pose is the result of special love. If I am told that there can 
be no such thing as special love, and special purpose, and 
special influence ; and am reminded that there is ‘“ no respect 
of persons with God,” I answer—[1.] By appealing to all 
the evidence already adduced from the “law and the testi- 
mony,’ that this influence is necessary, and is actually put 
forth for the conversion of sinners; and to all the additional 
proofs of the same thing contained in the manifold and clear 
scriptural attestations to the doctrine of election, and other 
cognate articles of faith. [2.] By maintaining the all-important 
distinction between equity and sovereignty. All the declara- 
tions regarding “ respect of persons’ have clear and exclusive 
reference to the former, and not to the latter; the blessed God 
retaining His supreme and inalienable right, when all are alike 
unworthy, to dispense His favours according to His pleasure. 
If it can be shown that man requires the influence to constitute 
him accountable; and has, on this ground, a claim in justice to 
it, or that consequently there is any violation of a claim of 
justice in its not being imparted, that would be something to 
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the purpose. But so long as this cannot be made good, we 
must contend for the divine prerogative of “having mercy on 
whom He will have mercy.” If any man will venture to 
impugn the possession of this sovereign prerogative, and to 
maintain the thesis that God is, by any principle of justice, 
bound to impart this saving influence to all or to none; he 
will not have gone far in his attempt to make out his position 
till he finds himself involved in blasphemy, and in the equal 
folly and guilt of giving the sinful creature the precedence of 
the holy and righteous Creator and Governor: making God 
responsible to man, rather than man to God. I hold, and have 
endeavoured to vindicate, the doctrine of universal or indefinite 
atonement, as supplying the only consistent basis for universal 
invitation and universal offer; but assuredly, not as implying 
any derogation from the divine prerogative to which I have 
alluded, the prerogative of sovereign mercy. And this prero- 
gative I consider as fully vindicated and secured, in the right 
of limited application ; which leaves those who are saved nothing 
wherein to glory, and those that are condemned nothing of 
which to complain: the one saved by grace, the other con- 
demned by justice. [8.] By adducing against the deniers of 
special love, and purpose, and influence, and salvation, the 
entire analogy of God’s administration. Here, in all depart- 
ments, there is an endless diversity. Without dwelling on the 
arrangements of providence as to temporal concerns, whether 
personal, domestic, or national, look at the state of the world 
as to spiritual privilege and means of grace and salvation. 
There is no denying that there is special privilege. The 
bestowment of special privilege is a special favour. Special 
privilege is bestowed for a purpose. That purpose is, to give 
the means of obtaining salvation. If the matter be fairly 
analysed, you will find the same principle of objection equally 
applicable in both cases, that there is partial dealing in special 
privilege, as really as in special influence. What do we say in 
regard to the latter case? Why, that men will be judged 
according to the principles of equity ; “ they that sinned without 
law, shall perish without law; and they that sinned in the law, 
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shall be judged by the law.” And what do we say in the other ? 
That God will condemn no man for what he could not help; 
that every sinner will be condemned for the perverse principles 
of pride, and worldliness, and love of sin, and obstinate rebel- 
lion, by which, his conscience will tell him, he has been influenced 
in his rejection of the Gospel. God will be able to say to the 
conscience of every condemned transgressor :—“ Friend, I do thee 
no wrong !’’? 

With regard to the questions respecting the freedom of the 
human will, they stand inseparably connected with the great 
fundamental doctrine of human depravity. I cannot enter now 
into the metaphysics of such a question as the relation of human 
freedom, either to divine foreknowledge, or to divine superna- 
tural. It is enough to say, metaphysics apart, that the will, in 
its volitions, is regulated by the disposition; that the moral 
disposition of man is invariably, without divine influence, to 
evil, and not to good; and that, in these circumstances, men, 
left to their own freedom, will invariably choose, not the good, 
but the evil, and there would be no salvation. At the same 
time, while, in rejecting the Gospel, men freely choose the evil ; 
in accepting the Gospel, they are influenced to the acceptance 
of it in a way that does not, in the least degree, interfere with 
their conscious freedom. The change is wrought by the agency of 
the Spirit, and by means of the truth, on the disposition; and 
the will is thus freely inclined to choose the blessings of God’s 
salvation. How this is, I am not only under no obligation to 
explain; but I should violate my Master’s admonition were I to 
attempt it. I leave that to more daring, if I must not say, 
more presumptuous minds. I bear still in mind Christ’s words, 
smile at me who may :—“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whether it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.”° 

I must now go forward to the consideration of the distinc- 
tion between common and special influences, etc. 

1 Rom. ii, 12. 2 Matt. xx. 13. > John iii. 8. 


V.—ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE COM- 
MON AND SPECIAL INFLUENCES OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 


THE distinction between the common and special influences of 
the Holy Spirit is one which you will find almost universally 
made in theological systems. I have ever been strongly inclined 
to doubt its scriptural authority. At the same time, since this 
doubt is in the face of the opinion of many excellent and able 
men, I desire to be understood as setting forth the grounds on 
which it rests, with becoming diffidence. 

I am aware there is a sense in which all the mental powers 
of man, and all their respective operations, are the effects of divine 
influence, and may, in all propriety, be ascribed to the Spirit of 
God. Elihu says :—‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth him understanding.”’? All the mind in the 
universe is from-God, and without Him no mental energy 
whatever can be exerted. Were this, or anything analogous 
to this, all that is meant by the common influences of God’s 
Spirit, there could be no room for debate. To question 
would be next to atheism. But the extracts I am about to lay 
before you from different writers will show you that this is not 
all. According to the distinction as usually held, various states 
of mind in unregenerate men are imputed to the Spirit’s imme- 
diate agency. It is not merely that He is the author of the 
mind, with its various faculties, in which these states have place; 
but that by a direct influence He produces these states them- 
selves, these peculiar modifications in the exercise of the mind’s 
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powers and affections in which the states consist. It is in this 
that, in my apprehension, the mistake lies. There is a con- 
founding of things which differ, the natural with the spiritual ; 
things being ascribed to divine agency for which such agency is 
not necessary, but which can be sufficiently well explained and 
accounted for on principles merely natural: a distinction as 
palpable as that between the general “inspiration of the 
Almighty ” spoken of by Elihu as giving man “ understanding,” 
and that special illumination of the Spirit by which, in inspira- 
tion more properly so called, the mind and will of Deity are 
imparted to its favoured subject. Intellectual skill for purposes 
which have in them nothing whatever of a spiritual or moral 
character is at times ascribed to the Spirit of God.’ This 
proceeds on the same principle on which all mental powers and 
operations are ascribed to God. ‘Si unicum veritatis fontem 
Dei Spiritum esse reputamus, veritatem ipsam neque respue- 
mus, neque contemnemus ubicunque apparebit, nisi velimus in 
Spiritum Dei contumeliosi esse: non enim dona Spiritus sine 
ipsius contemptu et opprobrio vilipenduntur.” He proceeds to 
apply the principle to all the varieties of human science, in which 
the powers of unrenewed men have so often and so signally been 
displayed. He afterwards adds, with reference to the case of Beza- 
leel and Aholiab, already noticed :—‘“‘ Si enim Beseleel et Oliab 
intelligentiam et scientiam que ad fabricam tabernaculi require- 
batur, oportuit a Spiritu Dei instillari; non mirum est si earum 
rerum, que sunt in vita humana prestantissime, cognitio per 
Spiritum Dei nobis communicari dicatur. Neque est cur roget 
quispiam :—Quidnam cum Spiritu commercii impiis; qui sunt a 
Deo prorsus alieni? Nam quod dicitur Spiritus Dei in solis 
fidelibus habitare, id intelligendum de Spiritu sanctificationis, per 
quem Deo ipsi in templa consecramur.”* Now here lies the very 
distinction in question :—According to Calvin, the Holy Spirit, 
as the Spirit of sanctification, dwells in believers only, and has 
no dealings with the ungodly: ‘“ nequid commercii cum impiis.” 
Suppose it granted, then, that, in a general sense, the Spirit of 
HHixod, xxxi. 25 xxxvi 30, ? Calvini Instit. Relig. lib. ii. cap. ii. sec. 15, 16, 
VOL. III. G 
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God is the author of all mental power and the “fons unicus 
veritatis ;’’ the question is:—Whether the Holy Spirit operates 
upon the minds of men in their capacity of unregenerate sinners 
with any other purpose than their regeneration ? Whether we are 
to consider Him as directly producing, or contributing to pro- 
duce, those convictions of sin, those awakenings and alarms of 
conscience, those transient fits of seeming goodness, and, in one 
word, those various states of mind which appear to give a fair 
promise of spiritual results, but which actually fall short of con- 
version to God? To show you more clearly and fully what I 
mean, I cite the following statements by different writers by 
whom the distinction in question is maintained :— 

“Tt has likewise been generally allowed by orthodox divines, 
that there are other influences of the Spirit on the mind which 
do not always terminate in sanctification. To resist the Holy 
Spirit seems to mean something more than merely to reject the 
words of inspiration ; and ‘to quench the Spirit’ is not exclu- 
sively the sin of believers, when on some occasions they stifle 
His holy suggestions. He strives with, and powerfully stirs up, 
the minds of many who are not converted or born again. New 
principles are not implanted, but natural powers are excited ; 
conscience is influenced in part to perform its office, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the carnal heart; and convincing 
views are given of many important truths. The Spirit concurs 
with an address to one man’s fears, and even a Felix trembles 
before a prisoner in chains. Another’s hopes are addressed, and 
he ‘hears gladly,’ and ‘does many things,’ though he will not 
divorce Herodias. Or convincing arguments are applied with 
energy to an intelligent worldling, and he is ‘almost persuaded 
to be a Christian.’ Such characters often take up a profession 
of the Gospel and continue for a time, or even persist to the 
end, in an unfruitful form of godliness. And men of this 
description, when they have been eminent for their talents, when 
the Spirit has finally ceased to strive with them, have been the 
principal heresiarchs in every age; while the bulk of heretical 
societies have been constituted of inferior persons of the same 
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stamp. Yet, as far as truth produces its proper effect, though 
it be at length borne down by human depravity and temptation, 
it ought to be ascribed to the Spirit. And in this sense, as well 
as in respect of miraculous powers, men have been partakers of 
the Holy Ghost and have yet fallen away beyond the. possibility 
of being renewed unto repentance. On the other hand, how- 
ever, these strivings are often preparatory to ‘ those things which 
accompany salvation;’ nor can we always exactly distinguish 
between them except by their effects. For they resemble two 
small seeds which are so much alike, though of distinct species, that 
our defective organs of sight cannot discern any difference ; till, 
having been sown, they spring up and produce their respective 
plants, and then they are easily and perfectly known from each 
other.” 

“They who express some revard to this call are generally 
said to have common grace, as contradistinguished from others 
who are under the powerful and efficacious influence of the 
Spirit, which is called special. The former of these are often 
under some impressive influences by the common work of the 
Spirit under the preaching of the Gospel, who, notwithstanding, 
are in an unconverted state. Their consciences are sometimes 
awakened, and they bring many charges and accusations against 
themselves ; and, from a dread of the consequences thereof, 
abstain from many enormous crimes, as well as practise several 
duties of religion. They are also said to be partakers of some 
great degrees of restraining grace. And all this arises from no 
other than the Spirit’s common work of conviction, as He is 
said to ‘reprove the world of sin.’ These are styled the 
common operations of the Spirit. They may be called opera- 
tions, inasmuch as they contain in them something more than 
God’s sending ministers to address themselves to sinners in a 
way of persuasion or arguing; for the Spirit of God deals with 
their consciences under the ministry of the word. It is true, 
this is no more than common grace, yet it may be styled the 
Spirit’s work. For though the call be no other than com- 

1 Scott, Essays, xiv. pp. 237, 238. 
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mon, and the Spirit considered as an external agent, inasmuch 
as he never dwells in the hearts of any but believers, yet the 
effect produced is internal, in the minds and consciences of men, 
and in some degree in the will, which is almost persuaded to 
comply with it. These operations are sometimes called the 
Spirit’s ‘striving with men.’ But inasmuch as many of 
these internal motions are said to be resisted and quenched, 
when persons first act contrary to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and afterwards wholly extinguish them; therefore the 
Spirit’s work in those whom He thus calls is not effectual or 
saving. These are not united to Christ by His Spirit or by 
faith ; and this is generally styled ‘common grace,’ etc.’ 

The aid of the Holy Spirit is freely offered unto all; nor 
does that blessed person cease to strive, even with the most 
profligate, till they have obstinately rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves. The ‘still small voice’ of conscience, 
which is in effect the voice of God, long continues to admonish 
them; and the extreme difficulty which they find in silencing 
it, sufficiently shows how unwilling the Almighty is that any 
should perish,” etc, ‘There never yet was a bad man who 
did not perceive something within him forcibly restraining him 
from the commission of sin, and warmly urging him to the prac- 
tice of holiness. Half of the follies and vanities of the world 
are mere contrivances to silence this troublesome monitor. 
‘Men love darkness rather than light,’ simply ‘because their 
deeds are eyil.’"’? 

“Quos Deus gratié vult convertere, eos ut plurimum sensim 
ad conversionem disponit, partim externis mediis, partim internis, 
Externe disponit, per predicationem verbi legis et evangelii; 
aliquando per beneficia temporalia, aliquando per castigationes 
et afflictiones: interne, quum terret conscientiam, iree sue sensum 
imprimendo, peccati turpitudinem exhibet, desiderium redeundi 
ingenerat, et virtutem sub pulcherrima forma proponit. Ila 
gratia, quam disponentem ad conversionem vocare quis possit, 


’ Ridgely, Body of Divinity, Quests. Ixvii. Ixviii. 
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multis etiam reprobis datur; unde illuminati dicuntur, et de 
lis dicitur eos gustiésse dona celestia. Gratia que sufficiens 
est ad conversionem hominibus non datur omnibus; innumeris 
enim nec datur cor ad intelligendum, nec oculi ad videndum.””! 

Now, respecting all views of this kind—supposed influences 
of the Holy Spirit upon the minds and hearts of sinners, of 
which the effects stop short of conversion, let me request your 
attention to the fllowing observations :— 

1. Is the direct agency of the Holy Spirit necessary to the 
production of any of the effects specified as arising from it ? 
or can they be sufficiently and naturally accounted for without 
it? If they can be so accounted for, then we ask :—Why intro- 
duce the operation of a cause that is not needed to explain the 
effect ? It is, as I formerly noticed, an admitted principle in 
the investigations of philosophy, and not less applicable to the 
science of mind than to that of matter, that no causes should 
be supposed, which are not required for the production of the 
effects, for the satisfactory explanation of the phenomena. And 
although as far as possible from approving the system of the 
rationalists or anti-supernaturalists ; yet is it a correct principle 
that there is no good reason for introducing supernatural agency 
in the production of any effects, for which there are principles 
in nature, whether in the laws of matter or of mind, sufficient 
of themselves to account for them? It was one of the prescribed 
laws of ancient dramatic writing, than which nothing can be 
more appropriate to our present subject :—‘* Nec deus intersit 
nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 

Let us see whether these pemtiples are not fully applicable 
in the case before us. It ought, I think, to be laid down as a 
principle beyond dispute, that the agency of the Spirit should 
not be introduced in any instance in which the effects produced 
are in accordance with existing tendencies in our fallen nature ; 
that is, when the said effects are not inconsistent with that 
nature, and consequently do not require anything, beyond what 
is actually to be found in that nature, satisfactorily to account 

1 Pictet, Theol. Christ. lib. ix. cap. iii. sec. 5. 
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for them. This is surely reasonable. It is the same principle 
on which we regard it as wrong to ascribe to miracle, what the 
laws of nature suffice fully to account for. Now, [am not at 
present aware that there are any actions or states of mind 
ascribed in the Scriptures to unregenerate men, for which it is 
not possible perfectly to account. on principles merely natural ; 
without supposing any. direct divine. agency whatever on the 
mind, as having had any share in their production. We have 
formerly shown that there is no necessity for divine influence to 
enable any man to understand the meaning of Gospel proposi- 
tions; this being, possessed. by many who have no spiritual 
discernment of their true excellence, and being, indeed, neces- 
sary to unbelief itself. Mr. Faber entitles his second and third 
chapters thus :—“ II. The illumination of the understanding, 
through the influence of the Spirit, the first work of grace in 
the human soul.” And “ III. A description of two different 
classes of men, whose understandings are enlightened, while 
their hearts remain unaffected.” One of these two descriptions 
of character he represents as entirely influenced by terror, 
unmingled terror; that is, mere natural dread. of punishment, 
without the slightest spark of gracious feeling. And, amongst 
other things, he says of them :—‘ In short, their understand- 
ings are convinced, but their hearts remain untouched. They 
see the danger of sin, but they love it and cleave to it. They 
perceive the necessity of a life of holiness, but they hate and 
abhor it. Like the devils, they ‘ believe and tremble; but 
like them also, they fight malignantly against the Lord and 
against his Anointed. Even the ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib, but they are dead to every sense of 
gratitude ; they. consider God in the light of a tyrant, who seeks 
to deprive them of their dearest enjoyments.”’ 

Now, he certainly means to represent the illumination of 
understanding, possessed by these miserable. men, as the effect of 
the common operation of the Holy Spirit. The connection of 
the titles of the two chapters shows this. ‘The connection of the 
case supposed with the general object of the treatise shows it. 
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He speaks of both the classes of characters as possessing 
‘ spiritual knowledge of the sinfulness of sin and the requisitions 
of the law ;” and this quite accords with the former extract, in 
which the dictates of conscience are represented as the 
restraining energy of the same divine agent. But why suppose 
such agency at all? Is there anything whatever in what is 
thus supposed for which the natural powers of the human mind 
are not sufficient to account ? What is there in the illumina- 
tion described that requires aught beyond natural understanding 
to explain? And the same question may be asked with regard 
to the convictions and the fears. Is there anything there for 
which natural conscience is not adequate to account? And why 
should the dictates of conscience be regarded as identical with 
the dictates of the divine Spirit? Is not this confounding things 
that differ ? Does it not give rise to much confusion of thought ? 
That the Holy Spirit makes use of natural conscience as an 
instrument of conversion, directing and inforcing its dictates for 
this end, by opening the mind to just and impressive views of 
the evil nature and effects of sin, I have no doubt. But to say 
that the trembling apprehensions of an ungodly man, who 
continues hardened in sin, are to be ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit’s agency ; that, to account for the alarm of Felix when 
forced to anticipate the judgment to come, we must suppose 
this divine Agent ‘ concurring with the apostle’s address to his 
fears,’ seems to me to be making an additional cause; while the 
one which already exists, the natural sense of right and wrong, 
along with the natural love of happiness and dread of suffering, 
wrought upon by the vivid and authoritative awfulness of an 
apostolic description of the dread solemnities of judgment, and 
the horrors of the deathless worm and the unquenchable fire, is 
abundantly sufficient for the production of the effect. In like 
manner, the pleasure and the partial and temporary reformation 
of Herod, when he listened to the stern and faithful admonitions 
of the Baptist, and the half persuasion of Agrippa to become a 
Christian, as well as other similar effects of the declaration of 
God’s word, do not appear to my mind to require any super- 
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natural influence whatever to account for them beyond the 
operation of principles such as are to be found, in their full 
force, in our common fallen nature. We desiderate, therefore, 
the “ dignus vindice nodus.” If there are in the human 
bosom itself agencies which, when wrought upon by certain 
means, are adequate to account for the phenomena, why have 
recourse to others, extraneous and even divine ? 

2. I am strongly impressed with the conviction that, on 
such a subject, all that is unnecessary is worse than unneces- 
sary, is really pernicious. It tends to confound things that 
differ, to throw into perplexity and confusion the important 
distinction between human and divine, natural and super- 
natural. And from this confusion there arises occasion of 
plausible objection to the doctrine of divine influence on the 
part of such as are disposed to question and oppose it. It 
also leads the thoughtless and inconsiderate into a dangerous 
mistake and error, and throws darkness and intricacy into 
the scriptural evidences of our having the Spirit of Christ; 
puzzling our minds in the exercise of self-examination whether 
we be in the faith. It is a solemn declaration :—“ If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” Nothing, 
therefore, can be more important than that the evidences of 
this Spirit being in us be intelligible and definite. But how 
can they be so, when the natural and the spiritual are thus con- 
founded ; and effects are regarded as resulting from His direct and 
immediate agency in the mind and heart, which are common 
to the unregenerate as well as the renewed, the child of the 
devil as well as the child of God? This is apt to be very delusive 
to hearts that require nothing to aid their own deceitfulness. 

3. It appears to be more worthy of the divine Agent 
to suppose all His direct operations on the soul of man 
to be in order to salvation ; the blessed Spirit never operating 
directly, by His own divinely peculiar agency, on the 
minds of men, but with this end and purpose in view. ‘The 
bestowment of the Spirit is particularly connected with the 
Gospel ; the Gospel dispensation being emphatically the minis- 
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tration of the Spirit." As “the ministration of the Spirit,” the 
Gospel stands contrasted with the law as the “ ministration of 
death.”* It is quite in harmony with this distinction to conceive 
the Holy Spirit applying His direct influence to render the 
Gospel ‘‘ the savour of life unto life.” But is it quite consistent 
with the distinction to suppose the same Spirit, by His immediate 
agency, directing, enforcing, giving deadly effect to the ministra- 
tion of condemnation; bringing home views of the law to the 
sinner’s conscience so as to convict, and agitate, and alarm, and 
fill the poor sinner with tormenting fears, with no ulterior view ? 
—with no view to the salvation of the conscience-stricken culprit, 
by leading him to the “ ministration of righteousness?” I cannot 
but regard it as at once incomparably more pleasing in itself, 
(and, at the same time, more in harmony with the views given 
us in Scripture of the gracious character of the Gospel of Christ, 
and consequently of the operations of that Spirit who is the 
Spirit of Christ, and whose great work is to glorify Christ); to sup- 
pose that blessed Agent to exert His influence, in every instance, 
for the ultimate spiritual and eternal benefit of the subject of His 
power—always to save! It appears, however, to be running 
to an opposite extreme (which men are constantly prone to do, 
and ourselves among the rest) to allege that no convictions of 
sin, which are in their nature alarming, should ever be regarded 
as coming from the Spirit of God. In a sermon on the influences 
of the Spirit, by the Rev. Mr. Cowan, one of a number who 
seceded some years ago from the English Church, this is largely 
insisted upon; on the ground that the Spirit’s work is to glorify 
Christ, but that Christ is not glorified by convictions of sin. 
But this is not true. Christ is glorified surely when a sinner 
is given to see and to feel his absolute need of Him. It is quite 
reasonable to conceive the Spirit to carry on His work by the 
law as well as by the Gospel, when the design is to bring him 
to Christ, and to make Him precious in his eyes. And this is 
effectually done by right views of the law of sin and of its 
penalties. But there is a wide discrepancy between this use of 
12 Cor. iti. 8; John vil. 37-39. ee Cor ii. Tt 
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the law, when it is opened in all its spirituality and purity to 
the conscience for the purpose of recommending the Gospel and 
ensuring its acceptance, and the same process for mere purposes 
of terror ; ending, and meant to end, in nothing saving—in no 
peace to the conscience—in no purifying change to the heart. 
4. This leads to, or rather involves, the question whether 
the Spirit’s grace be or be not resistible: whether it be 
uniformly efficacious? If the view on which I have just been 
commenting be correct, namely, that the Spirit engages in no 
work on the soul of man that is not saving,—that is not de- 
signed to fulfil a purpose of mercy ; then must it, in this sense, be 
irresistible : unless we suppose that a purpose of God may be 
frustrated by the opposition of man. We have formerly illus- 
trated the nature of ‘“ the purpose of God according to election.” 
If personal unconditional election be (as we then endeavoured 
to show) a doctrine of the divine word ; and if the Holy Spirit 
operates only towards the accomplishment of the purpose of 
election, His operation must be uniformly efficacious, for the 
reason just stated, that no divine determination can fail. In 
the question, indeed, of resistible or irresistible grace, every- 
thing turns on this point, whether there be a previous deter- 
minate purpose respecting the salvation of individual sinners ; 
connected with the other poimt just mentioned, whether, 
in any case, the Spirit operates directly on the minds and 
hearts of those who are not the objects of this gracious purpose. 
If the effect intended be salvation, the effect intended must 
be accomplished. Every sinner on whom the Spirit puts forth 
His influence must be saved. ‘“‘ Many who admit the Spizit’s 
inward, direct, gracious operations, deny their infallible effica- 
ciousness. But to affirm that divine influence gives the soul a 
power or ability to turn to God, but does not effectually deter- 
mine or incline the will, is a contradiction. For as the will has 
no intrinsic power to incline or determine itself, but as it is 
moved and governed by motives presented to the view of the 
mind ; so the soul has no power whatever to turn to God further 
than the will is determined or inclined to do so by some con- 
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sideration or other. The Scriptures always represent the 
regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Spirit as exerted 
upon the heart, which includes not only the understanding, but 
the will and affections, or the prevalent inclinations and disposi- 
tions of the soul.”* I would only add to this representation, 
that the considerations, by which the will is thus determined 
are contained in that blessed truth of which the Spirit imparts 
the spiritual discernment to the mind. Whenever the truth is 
thus seen, the will and the affections are won over by it to 
God. Such expressions.as ‘create a clean heart,’’ “ take away 
the heart of stone and give a heart of flesh,” “a new heart,” 
*“‘ circumcise the heart to love God,” etc., “ evidently import 
that divine influences are exerted upon the inmost springs and 
movements of the soul; that they overcome the natural resist- 
ance of the heart by inclining and determining the will, and so 
are of invincible efficacy to produce the effects designed.’’? 

5. The various passages of Scripture usually adduced to 
prove that the Spirit does operate directly on the minds of 
unregenerate sinners, without any view to their salvation, are, 
we think, quite capable of a fair and satisfactory interpretation 
on other principles. Thus Jehovah says to Noah, respecting 
the wicked inhabitants of the antediluvian world :—‘“ My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man.”® But may not this expres- 
sion be fairly explained, not of any direct internal operation of 
the divine Spirit, but His authoritatively testifying to men 
their guilt and danger—warning, instructing, expostulating, 
persuading, by the ministry of Noah himself, whom Peter desig- 
nates ‘‘a preacher of righteousness ?”” May not a similar inter- 
pretation be given of Stephen’s address to the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim?* From what he immediately adds,° it appears evident 
that the resistance of the Spirit on the part of their fathers was 
resistance of Him as speaking in the prophets:—“ Which of the 
prophets have not your fathers persecuted?” etc. Their own 


* Maclean’s Works, vol.ii. Dissert. on the Influences of the Holy Spirit, p. 149. 
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resistance of the Spirit, therefore, was of the same kind. They 
resisted Him as speaking in Christ and His apostles, not in any 
direct inward energy upon their own minds. They resisted the 
convincing evidence (arising from the wisdom and power by 
which they spoke, from His miraculous gifts, and from other 
sources) that what came from them came with His sanction and 
authority. 

With regard to the case of persons who have seemed for a 
time to “run well,” who have exhibited no small amount of the 
outward indications of true conversion, but have afterwards “gone 
back, and walked no more with Jesus,” apostatizing from the 
truth and from the ways of God; it has already been under our 
notice, when on the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. 
Whatever may be the startling difficulties which the case, in 
some of its more remarkable varieties, may present (and I 
admit they are not a little perplexing); it must not be forgotten 
that we cannot search the heart. It does not appear to me 
that facts of the description referred to at all disprove the 
validity of the position I take on the subject before us. They 
only teach us (and the lesson is important and salutary) that 
there may be a very considerable measure of outward appearance, 
deceiving to men who can look no further, who have so partial 
and limited a view of the depth and variety of the heart’s 
delusions; while there is, after all, a want of the inward reality, 
the heart being “ not right with God.” 


VI.—ON REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE. 


In the New Testament, there are two Greek verbs which are 
alike rendered, in our translation, by the English word ‘“ repent.” 
These are perapérouas and weravéw. Corresponding to these 
are two nouns, werapércie and percdvoie. Of these, the latter only 
is found in the New Testament; but both the verbs are of 
frequent occurrence. Of these words, Schleusner says :—‘‘ Que 
voces indifferenter apud auctores prestantissimos ponuntur.” 
And he refers to the Glossaries of Hesychius and Suidas. In 
this, Scapula and other lexicographers agree. 

But although both words are thus used indiscriminately, there 
is a difference in their strict etymological import, which is 
deserving of attention, and which may be discerned in some of 
their respective uses. 

MéAe signifies properly, cure est, it is cause or matter of 
concern; wéAoucs, curo, curam gero, I am concerned, I feel concern. 

Noéw, from yéog or vets, mens, animus, signifies mente agito, 
in animo verso, cogito. Were the termination va, so common 
in composition, taken by itself in the usage of the language, 
it would consequently mean, the exercise of mind, thought. 

I conceive the strict and proper meaning of werd to be after, 
when in composition with either of these verbs. I do not 
enter at present into either the etymological or the inferential 
niceties of its meaning. Mercévoi« would thus mean after-thought, 
and mwerauérc after-concern. But in the usus loguendi, words 
very generally, in the history of every language, come to signify 
something more than their simple etymological meaning ; some- 
thing that is implied or inferred, coming to form a part of the 
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import, as much as the original or etymological sense. After- 
thought does not, for example, necessarily express change of 
mind or sentiment; inasmuch as second thoughts, or after- 
reflection, might only serve to confirm the mind in its former 
position. But most frequently, when we hear of an after-thought, 
we associate with it the idea of change; so that after-thought 
comes to mean much the same as change of mind. It is not 
difficult, however, to see the principle on which both the words 
came to be used interchangeably for repentance. A change of 
mind, from wrong to right, naturally implies concern for the 
former, considered as involving sin; and, on the other hand, 
such after-concern evidently implies such a change of mind. 

We have the word werévorw as nearly as possible in its simple, 
- etymological, primary sense in one passage.’ It signifies change of 
mind in Isaac, Esan’s father, in reference to his blessing. He 
had bestowed the blessing of the God of Abraham on Jacob; 
and he would allow no after-thought to interfere with it, and to 
change his mind. There was indeed concern, deep, keen, 
trembling concern; but it was not for the blessing having been 
wrongly bestowed. In that he probably recognized the hand of 
God, the arrangement being in accordance with previous intima- 
tions. His concern was for the manner in which he had been 
deceived into the unintentional bestowment of it on Jacob. He 
would not even think of a change. And we have the verb 
psroerouas as nearly as possible in its simple and primary meaning 
in another passage.” There was, on the part of Paul, no actual 
conviction of having done wrong in writing his former epistle, 
no reproaches of conscience, no wishes that the act had not been 
done. There was simply, and for the reason assigned, after- 
concern. ‘The letter had given them pain. And even though 
the pain was salutary, it was a cause of concern to him, that he 
should, however necessarily and in duty, have been the instru- 
ment of oceasioning it. 

These views of the proper meaning of the two words, I 
have found to correspond very nearly with those expressed by 
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Schleusner : — “ MerauéAoua poenitet me, pcenitentiam ago, 
peenitentia ducor, resipisco, unde derivatur werauédcia, poeni- 
tentia. Componitur ex meré, post, et mérowas curo, a méres 
cure est, ut adeo proprie significet, post rem aliquam, perperam 
patratam, anxius et sollicitus sum; et poenitentia nihil aliud est, 
quam cura et egritudo post rem factam.”  ‘‘ Meravofw proprie, 
post factum sapio, post cogito et intelligo, resipisco, pcenitet 
me; et de iis usurpatur qui postquam admissum fuit factum, 
tum demum cogitant et reputant, quale illud sit, suam de eo 
sententiam mutant, et de errore admisso dolent: 7. g. werajérouc, 
ex werd, post, et voew, intelligo.” 

It is of what the Scriptures denominate repentance unto 
life that we have now to treat. And I shall first state, what 
appears to be the simple doctrine of Scripture respecting the 
nature of repentance, and then very briefly notice the contro- 
versies that have existed on the subject. 

“ Repentance unto life” is the significant phrase employed 
in regard to the first conversion of the Gentiles.’ There is a 
repentance unto death.” Judas’s repentance was the torturing 
anguish of an awakened conscience. ‘There was in it self-con- 
demnation, “I have sinned;” but there was no true contrition, 
no broken spirit, no melting of heart toward God. The regret 
for having sinned, springing from no other cause than horror 
of sin’s punishment, is many a time felt very dreadfully on the 
bed of death by the ungodly who are dying in their sins; and it 
is most fearfully realized and exemplified in hell itself. Surely 
this is a state of mind which, as I have before endeavoured to 
show you, it does not require the influence of the Holy Spirit 
to produce. ‘ That repentance is God’s work, wrought by the 
Spirit of God. Whether we regard it as a common or a saving 
grace, it is the Spirit that ‘reproves, or convinces, the world of 
sin.’ If it be of the same kind with that which Pharaoh, Ahab, 
or Judas had, it is a dread of God’s judgments and His wrath 
breaking in upon the conscience, when He reproves for sin and 
sets it in order before their eyes, that excites it,” etc.® “ But 
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that we may insist on this matter more particularly, we must 
make an estimate of repentance either as a common or a special 
grace. In both these respects it is from the Spirit, and wrought 
by the instrumentality of the word applied to the consciences of 
men. But there is a vast difference between the one and the 
other, in the application of the word, as well as in the effects 
and consequences thereof. 1. In them who are brought under 
convictions, but not made partakers of the saving grace of 
repentance, the Holy Spirit awakens and fills them with terrors 
of God and the dread of His vengeance by the law, ‘ by which 
is the knowledge of sin.’ These are what we call legal convic- 
tions, whereby the wound is opened, but no healing medicine 
applied,” etc.’ This fearful state of mind is then depicted 
in all its horrors of present and anticipated sufferings. Now, 
surely, this state of mind is quite capable of being accounted for 
on principles merely natural, without the supposition of the 
immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. It is neither in itself 
pleasing, nor is it, I apprehend, necessary to consider such 
“common ’’ repentance—the repentance of mere natural con- 
viction and fear, as the effect of such divine influence. 
“ Queritur 1. An pecenitentia reperiatur in reprobis? Re- 
spondemus, si per poenitentiam nihil aliud intelligamus, quam 
dolorem aliquem ob peccata commissa, concedimus posse reperiri 
in reprobis; at si de vera pcenitentia agatur, non esse nisi in 
fidelibus, certum est.” And this grief or distress of ungodly 
men, in which, it is admitted, there is nothing gracious, nothing 
saving, is what I cannot imagine the Holy Spirit being necessary 
to produce. I do not find any evidence in the Scriptures to 
oblige me to believe, (and I am very thankful for it) that the 
Holy Spirit of God is employed in any case in working repent- 
ance unto death. But I shall not resume further that question. 

Repentance is a change of mind accompanied with heart- 
felt concern, That the Greek werdévuais used for this state of 
mind may be shown from various occurrences of it.® 
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After all that has been written on the subject, I am not 
sure that a juster and more comprehensive definition or descrip- 
tion of repentance unto life can be given than this:—‘“‘ Repent- 
ance unto life is a saving grace, whereby a sinner, out of a true 
sense of his sin, and an apprehension of the mercy of God in 
Christ, doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, turn from it unto 
God, with full purpose of, and endeavour after new obedience.” 
This is complete. It is of special importance to observe the 
necessity of a true sense of sin being associated with the 
apprehension of mercy. The former by itself would engender 
despair, would “ work death.” The latter without the former, 
could it subsist, would inspire presumption. It is the union 
of the two that produces true repentance, repentance unto life. 

The law is denominated “ the ministration of condemna- 
tion.”* When the Spirit, therefore, uses the law, applying it by 
a manifestation of its spirituality and extent to the sinner’s con- 
science, it can only be according to its own proper nature and 
tendency. If it be a property of the law that it worketh wrath, 
then the Spirit by the law can only work wrath. It is quite 
clear that, in operating by means of the word, the different 
parts of the word must be conceived of as applied according to 
their true and proper meaning and design. It is not in the 
power of the Holy Spirit Himself, (for it is a contradiction of 
the nature of things, which it is no disparagement or restriction 
of divine power to pronounce it incapable of effecting), to give 
peace and hope to a consciously sinful and guilty spirit by 
means of the law, converting that which worketh death into the 
means of life. Were we to conceive the Spirit opening the 
mind and conscience of a sinner to a full and clear view of the 
law in all its extent of heart-searching and spiritual requirement, 
apart from any discovery of the Saviour and the grace of His 
salvation to the mind; this could not by possibility produce 
anything else than self-condemnation, destroying every vestige 
of hope, laying the sinner dead in utter and irretrievable 
despair. The sinner may not only experience horror at the 
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anticipation of the threatened and impending punishment, but 
may even be made, in a certain degree, conscious of deserving 
it. Whether such convictions be natural or spiritual—the work 
of conscience alone, or the work of the Spirit, can only, as I 
apprehend, be ascertained by the ultimate result. But such 
natural convictions and alarms are not in themselves of the 
nature of true repentance. ‘‘ Many convictions are to be 
resolved into the mere operation of an enlightened conscience, 
and do not issue in true conversion. I may add, I consider all 
conviction of sin which does not in its own nature lead to the 
Saviour as of this description. It matters not how deep the 
distress of a sinner may be; so long as it is accompanied by an 
unwillingness to be saved by mere grace through a Mediator, 
there is no holiness in it, nor anything that deserves the name 
of repentance.’’? 

In true repentance, then, there must be, what the West- 
minster divines express by the phrase, ‘‘ an apprehension of the 
mercy of God in Christ.”* In this lies the distinction between 
what has been termed legal and evangelical repentance ; that is, 
on the one hand, that distress of mind, rising sometimes to the 
acutest anguish, which is engendered by conscious guilt and a 
dread of wrath—mere regret for having sinned, on account of 
the punishment to which sin exposes; and, on the other, that 
gracious contrition of spirit in which the heart is humbled and 
melted towards God, mercy implored from Him as a justly 
offended Sovereign, and sin seen in its deformity, hated and 
forsaken. The former of these leads to despair and death; the 
latter to peace, and hope, and life. The latter is the repentance 
to which God by the Gospel calls sinners—the only true 
repentance, the only repentance unto life. The apprehension 
of the mercy of God is what forms the distinction between 
penitence and despair.* Till sin is seen in the cross as well as 
in the law, in the transactions of Calvary as well as of Sinai, 
the thought of it can produce no true softening and melting of 
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heart, nothing of the character of a broken and contrite spirit. 
There can be no more than a consciousness of desert of punish- 
ment, and a trembling dread of its coming infliction. Further, 
if in the cross, in the transactions of Calvary, sin could be seen 
by itself{—if the only lesson read there were that of its exceeding 
sinfulness, the effect would be no other than to aggravate this 
despair and dread a thousandfold ; for Calvary bears a testimony 
to the evil and the fearful desert of sin more overwhelming by 
far than even the thunderings and lightnings, the blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest, the sound of the trumpet, and the 
devouring fires of “the mount that might be touched.”* But 
the secret of the difference lies in this, that in the mys- 
terious scenes of Calvary, sin is seen in association with the 
display of divine mercy and grace. While Jehovah there 
appears as “ sin’s eternal foe,’ He appears at the same time as 
the “ sinner’s friend,” visiting on the willing substitute iniquity 
with its merited vengeance; but to the transgressor “ delighting 
in mercy.” “There is nothing that produces godly sorrow like 
a believing view of the suffering Saviour.”* The sentiment is 
divinely true, but might it not have been more strongly put? 
Might it not be said:—There is nothing that produces godly 
sorrow for sin but a believing view of a suffering Saviour? If 
the law by itself, when its extent and spirituality are opened to 
the mind, can produce only despair, it is obvious that to prevent 
from sinking into such despair there must be some apprehension 
of mercy. That apprehension of mercy may rest on false and 
delusive grounds ; in which case the repentance must be fallacious 
and delusive, and confidence in its genuineness only the product 
of a heart “ deceitful above all things.” It is when there is con- 
viction of sin by both the law and the cross, together with an 
“ apprehension of divine mercy” in the latter, that the sinner 
* doth, with grief and hatred of his sin, turn from it unto God, 
with full purpose of, and endeavour after new obedience.’ No 
real hearty turning to God can take place without the coalition 
of both of these. This is the state of mind expressed in the 
1 Heb. xii. 18. ? Fuller’s Works, vol; ii. ut supra, 
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penitential words prescribed by the prophet to backsliding Israel. 
And this is the state of mind delineated with such pathetic 
simplicity in the parable of the prodigal son. The picture of 
the workings of the prodigal’s mind and of their practical 
results brings before us the features of genuine repentance with 
incomparably greater clearness and effect than a treatise of any 
supposable length on the abstract subject would have done. ? 
The features of true repentance apparent there are these :—[1.] 
A change of mind: he “ came to himself.” How opposite his 
views and feelings now from what they had been when he 
forsook the paternal abode! [2.] A deep sense of guilt arising 
from a right view of sin, as committed not against man only, 
but against heaven; not against his father only, but against 
God :—‘“ I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight,” ete. 
[3.] A consequent sense of entire unworthiness, accompanied 
with a conviction that, if he met with a favourable reception, 
he should owe it entirely to free clemency ; he should have no 
claim, no title to it, but might justly be rejected :—“I have 
sinned, and am no more worthy.” And [4.] A returning con- 
viction that there was no happiness for him but under his father’s 
roof, and in the possession of his father’s favour :—‘ I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son, make me as one of thy hired 
servants ;> let me be but under thy roof, let me be the lowest 
menial; but let me not be cast out of thy sight, for “ blessed 
are even these thy servants.” I have made myself wretched 
and unworthy, and I envy the lowest of them. This is the 
very counterpart of the spirit in which a truly penitent sinner 
comes back to God. 

On this, as on all other subjects in theology, there are nice 
metaphysical distinctions, and eager controversies in support of 
opposite sides, when there is but little about which to contend. 
One cannot but be struck with what may well be called the 
noble freedom, the independent and fearless majesty of truth, 
apparent on such subjects in the entire pervading style of the 
Bible ; as contrasted with the ever-jealous, careful, guarding and 
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explaining, dividing and subdividing nicety, in the language of 
controversial theology. I would apply the remark to a much 
agitated question, resembling one already before us on the 
subject of regeneration ; the question, I mean, of the precedency 
of repentance to faith or of faith to repentance :—which, in the 
order of time, or of nature, is first ? 

On such a question it should, perhaps, be considered as 
enough to say that the two are inseparable; that there is no 
true repentance, repentance unto life, without faith; and that 
there is no true faith without repentance. When faith is spoken 
of as being unto salvation, the believing sinner is supposed a 
penitent. And when repentance is connected with salvation, the 
penitent sinner is supposed to be a believer. Repentance always 
supposes or includes faith when it is spoken of by itself and con- 
nected with the remission of sins.’ ‘Such is the connection 
between repentance and faith in the Scriptures, that the one 
commonly supposes the other. Repentance, when followed by 
the remission of sins, supposes faith in the Saviour; and faith, 
when followed with justification, equally supposes repentance 
for sin.’’? 

Mr. Fuller, however, argues for repentance preceding faith 
as well as following it. But I confess that the controversy 
which he thus introduces, or rather maintains in common 
with others, appears to me to wear very much the aspect of 
a debate about words. Let us for a moment look at it: 
—‘ All that I contend for is that, in the order of cause and 
effect, whatever may be said as to the order of time, repentance 
precedes as well as follows the faith of Christ; and that faith 
in Christ cannot exist without repentance for sin. A sense of 
sin appears to me essential to believing in the Saviour, so much 
so, that, without it, the latter would not only be a mere ‘ notion,’ 
but an essentially defective one.” “It is impossible in the 
nature of things to believe the Gospel, but as being made 
sensible of that which renders it necessary. The guilty and 
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lost state of sinners goes before the revelation of the grace of 
the Gospel; the latter, therefore, cannot be understood or believed, 
but as we are convinced of the former.” ‘ As faith must needs 
correspond with truth, it is impossible that we should believe the 
doctrine of salvation by grace in an impenitent state of mind, 
or without feeling that we have forfeited all claim to the divine 
favour.”* And these positions are variously illustrated and 
confirmed. 

From this extract you will perceive the importance, in all 
controversies, of defining terms; for what is the repentance 
which, according to Mr, Fuller, precedes the faith of the Gospel, 
and is necessary to it? His general position is :—‘ That repen- 
tance precedes as well as follows the faith of Christ.” In this 
position, the repentance that precedes ought to be the same 
thing with the repentance which follows. But is it so? No. 
The repentance that precedes turns out after all, to be simply 
“a sense of sin;”’ a being “ convinced of sin;”’ a “ feeling that 
we have forfeited all claim to the divine favour.’”’ Now, who 
denies this? What is the language of the Sandemanians, 
Ecking and Maclean, as quoted by Mr. Fuller himself?  “ Mr. 
Ecking, when describing a mere sinner, represents him as ‘ one 
who feels himself in a perishing condition, and is conscious that 
he deserves no favour.’”” “Mr. Maclean believes a man may be 
so convicted in his conscience as to view himself merely as a 
guilty sinner, that is, as having no righteousness to recommend 
him to the favour of God, and that under such conviction, his 
sense of the evil of sin will not be confined to its punishment, 
but his conscience, or moral sense, will tell him that he deserves 
punishment at the hand of a righteous God.” Very well. Let 
us revert to what we have found Mr. Fuller before admitting. 
“Many convictions are to be resolved into the mere operation 
of an enlightened conscience, and do not issue in conversion,”* 
etc. Of course it follows from this, that it is the conviction 
of sin, the sense of sin, that actually does lead to the Saviour, 
which Mr. Fuller would have us to consider as the repentance 
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that precedes faith. But is it not plain that in the very 
idea of the conviction that leads to the Saviour, it is implied 
that the Saviour has been, or is at the time, exhibited. And 
if, when the Saviour is exhibited, the conviction is accompanied 
with the willingness to be saved by grace alone through a 
Mediator, who will deny its then possessing the nature of 
true repentance? Whence arose, or wherein consisted the 
difference between the case of Felix and that of Paul? Was 
not the difference simply this, that while both trembled, the 
trembling of the latter was accompanied with an apprehen- 
sion of the mercy of God in Christ? Otherwise his con- 
victions would not have partaken of the nature of true 
repentance, but must have been despairing convictions. What, 
then, is the use of insisting that repentance precedes faith as 
well as follows it? Unless the repentance that precedes be the 
same repentance with that which follows, it is only calling 
different things by the same name, and so producing confusion 
rather than explicitness. Mr. Fuller himself admits that the 
faith of the Gospel does produce repentance ; that it is followed 
as well as preceded by it. ‘The question is not, whether the 
Gospel, when received by faith, operates in this way, for of this 
there can be no doubt. Nothing produces godly sorrow for 
sin like a believing view of the suffering Saviour. Nor is it 
denied that to be grieved for having dishonoured God, we must 
first ‘ believe that He is;’ and before we can come to Him in an 
acceptable manner, we must believe that, through a Mediator, ‘He 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.’”* Without a 
Mediator, repentance, if it could have existed, must have been 
hopeless. Now, it is not contended that this kind of hopeless 
repentance would have had anything in it truly gracious or 
spiritual. Does it not, then, necessarily follow, that in order 
to anything of the nature of true repentance—anything that 
“deserves the name’’—there must be faith? And this I appre- 
hend to be all that is meant by those who insist on the necessity 
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of faith preceding repentance. Ifa man chooses to call by the 
name of repentance that sense of sin, that consciousness of guilt 
and of desert of punishment, and that consequent conviction of 
the need of a Saviour, which necessarily precede, in the order of 
nature, the reception of that Saviour; the question comes to be 
one merely of the propriety of this application of the word. It 
ceases to be a controversy about things, and degenerates into a 
‘strife of words.”’ Both parties are agreed. Both agree that 
repentance follows on a believing apprehension of the mercy of 
God in Christ, that is, that repentance follows faith. And both 
are agreed that a sense or consciousness of sin and guilt, and 
righteous condemnation, and need of a Saviour, precedes the 
reception of the truth concerning that Saviour. All the differ- 
ence, therefore, is, that the one party chooses to call this latter 
state of mind by the name of repentance; while the other 
scruples to give that designation to anything short of the 
change of mind and heart that arises from a spiritual perception 
and believing apprehension of the revelation of mercy through a 
divine mediator. About the actual facts of the case, therefore, 
there is no real difference. The difference relates to the pro- 
prieties of language. ‘To such shadows of shades, we are again 
constrained to reflect, do the controversies between good men 
frequently come, when terms come to be mutually explained. 
The workings of mind by which different cases of conversion are 
characterised, may be almost endlessly diversified. But we may 
safely say, that in all cases, whatever convictions may precede the 
apprehension of the mercy of God in the cross, it is what follows 
on such apprehension that constitutes what the Bible calls “ re- 
pentance unto life.” And I may further observe here, that the 
previous sense of sin, may be, and not unfrequently is, produced 
by the very same representation of the work of Christ which is 
fitted to give the soul peace. The voice of God’s avenging 
justice, as well as the voice of His mercy, sounds from Calvary. 
They sound together. The cross thus at once alarms and 
pacifies ; converts and justifies. The voice of holy and aveng- 
ing justice stirs up the storm in the sinner’s bosom, to which 
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at the same moment the voice of sovereign and everlasting 
mercy says :—“ Peace, be still.” 

That mere alarm of conscience (arising from conviction of 
guilt, however agitating, and even although ultimately leading 
to the Saviour), is not of the nature of true repentance, has been 
argued in opposition to those who insist on repentance preceding 
faith, from the language of Peter.’ “It undeniably follows from 
this, that Peter thought with me, that all their sorrow for sin, 
and solicitude about the things of salvation, which sprung from 
the terror of an alarmed conscience, constituted not true repent- 
ance; for while they manifest all that sorrow and solicitude, he 
yet calls them to repent.’’? 

This writer defines repentance to be “ that new mind of 
which we are made partakers, when we are given to believe 
with the heart on the Son of God.” And he maintains, with 
all his accustomed acuteness and ability, this view of re- 
pentance which, though general, is, we think, not far from the 
truth. It may be remarked, however, that in his zeal for 
simplifying, he sometimes approaches too near to an identifying 
of repentance with faith, as if they were one and the same 
thing. It is true, as he says, that “ Peter included faith in 
Christ in his idea of repentance, else he did not call on his 
hearers to believe in him at all, and preached remission of sins 
unconnected with faith,” etc. But when he adds, that “in 
calling them to repent, he called them to do nothing else than 
to be of another mind toward the Lord Jesus than that mind 
of unbelief which they had hitherto manifested,” it is too like 
making repentance and faith the same. They are uniform conco- 
mitants, The one cannot subsist without the other. Unbelieving 
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repentance and impenitent faith are expressions equally self-con- 
tradictory. We may remark further, in regard to Mr. Walker’s 
writings generally, that there is discoverable in them too much 
of an evidently studied solicitude to say things in a startling out- 
of-the-way style, a delight in making his readers gape and 
marvel. When, for example, he speaks of any repentance that 
is represented as preceding the faith of the Gospel, as “ infidel 
repentance, which is no more a preliminary step to faith than 
murder or adultery,” he says what is true in one sense, and not 
true in another. According to his own explanation of it, its 
truth may be granted. After stating what he does not mean 
by it, he adds :—“ The meaning of my assertion is simply this, 
that no such infidel repentance brings a man a whit nearer to 
the character of a believer than the most open profligate ; that 
the latter is not more ‘dead in sins, and alienated from the 
life of God,’ than the former—than Mr. Fletcher’s carnal peni- 
tent ; that the same ‘Gospel of the grace of God’ is addressed 
to both as precisely upon a level; proclaiming salvation to the 
murderer and adulterer who shall believe the faithful record, as 
freely and as immediately as to the carnal penitent, and not 
requiring any such change of infidel repentance to take place in 
the former in order to authorise him to believe the glad tidings, 
or in order to qualify him for a participation of all the blessings 
that are connected with believing it.””"' Now, surely, granting 
that such unbelieving convictions and alarms possess in them 
nothing of the nature of qualification or prerequisite, or of 
authority or warrant not previously existing, to accept the free 
offers of pardoning mercy by the Gospel; yet, if conviction of 
sin is necessary to the faith of the Gospel, as Mr. W. had 
just in the preceding sentences admitted, and if, as also there 
admitted, and in his own words, the Spirit of God may, in 
these convictions, even while the subjects of them know Him 
not, be “ ordering all their circumstances in subserviency to the 
designs of His grace and mercy which are afterwards manifested 
to them,” surely such revolting language is not to be justified : 
' Letters to Alexander Knox, pp. 193, 194. 
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unless we are prepared to say, (and who would not shrink from 
the saying of it?) that because the fearful crimes of murder and 
adultery may in some instances be the very means of awakening 
those convictions and terrors by which the transgressor is led 
to cry in earnest:—‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” there- 
fore these crimes are to be reckoned among the circumstances 
which the Spirit of God has been graciously ordering, in order 
to an ultimately saving result! If we are not prepared to 
speak thus, we ought not to place the two on a level. Mr. 
W. grants, that in the “ many changes of mind” which the 
sinner may undergo before he believes the Gospel, ‘“ the Lord’s 
hand may be in such changes ;” and that “ His hand is from 
the beginning graciously, as well as wisely and powerfully, over 
those whom He has ‘ ordained unto eternal life,’ controlling and 
leading them.’ Now, it would be strange to apply such terms 
to murder and adultery, whatever might be the relation in 
which they might be shown to have actually stood to the final 
result. The language, therefore, which places them in the 
same category with unbelieving convictions of sin, is not capable 
of vindication. 


VIL—ON SANCTIFICATION. 


WueEN on the subject of justification, I had occasion to notice 
the manner in which, by popish and some other writers, it is 
confounded with sanctification. Yet the distinction between the 
two is simple and manifest, and is plainly and pervadingly set 
forth in the Scriptures. And, were it not for the fact, so ex- 
tensively and mournfully accredited by the records of ecclesiastical 
history, that the errors, into which religionists have often fallen, 
have been so monstrous as to induce a cessation of wonder 
at any one of them in particular, we might well have been 
amazed that ever this distinction was overlooked, or that 
things so obviously different were ever, in even a single mind, 
identified. The distinction lies simply in this, that the one bless- 
ing refers to state or condition, the other to personal character. 
Justification is the opposite of a state of guilt and condemnation ; 
sanctification is the opposite of a state of alienation of heart from 
God,—the opposite of moral impurity and corruption. Justifica- 
tion consists in being judicially accepted of God; sanctification 
in being devoted to God, made His in heart, and fitted for His 
worship and service. Justification we possess on the ground of 
the righteousness of another placed to our account ; sanctification 
is the infusion of the principles of righteousness into our own 
souls. In justification we receive a title to heaven; in sancti- 
fication, we are “made meet” for the enjoyment of heaven. 
Justification is an act of pardon or remission ; sanctification is a 
progressive work of spiritual renovation. 

The distinctness of the two blessings is apparent on the 
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very face of Scripture. Were they one, the sacred writers would 
be chargeable with the most extraordinary tautologies.* But I 
shall not take up again ground already gone over on the subject 
of justification, to which it more appropriately belongs. 

The Hebrew word for sanctification or holiness (wp) is 
understood to involve, as its proper primary etymological im- 
port, the idea of separation. And of this word that by which 
it is rendered in Greek, and which in the New Testament cor- 
responds to it, is éyis or ayidt@w, respecting whose meaning the 
same thing might be said. “Idem quod dgogiZew.”"* Whatever 
may be justly conceived to be included by implication or 
natural inference, or as being an essential accompaniment, this 
is the primary sense. And it may be easily traced in all its 
applications. 

Thus when it is used of Gop, when God is said to be holy, 
the Holy One, we are at no loss. It expresses His infinite 
separation from all evil—all imperfection; His standing apart and 
by Himself; and all His glorious perfections being in the first 
instance consecrated or set apart for Himself, for the illustration 
and advancement of His own glory. Jehovah is said to sanctify 
Himself, or to be sanctified, when He displays, or causes to be 
displayed, this separation of His nature from evil; holding Him- 
self out as the Holy God, “ light without any darkness at all,” 
to the admiring view of his intelligent creatures. ? 

He is said to be sanctified by His creatures, when He is set 
apart in their hearts, as the exclusive object of religious fear, of 
affectionate veneration and service. * 

Under the law, or old dispensation, the word is applied 
to places and things as well as persons, as to the tabernacle 
and temple, and especially their more sacred inner sanctuary, 
called the Holy of Holies, or most holy place; to the altar, the 
sacrifices, the vessels used in the divine service. These and 
other things were regarded as separated, or set apart, or conse- 

£ 1 Cor. i; 30, 314} vi. 11. ? Schleusner. 
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crated to God. Thus were also the first-born of man and beast, 
which, on this account, are called holy. 

It is applied to Mount Sinai. There was nothing in Mount 
Sinai, unless in mere form and appearance, to distinguish it from 
the surrounding hills. But Jehovah chose it for the manifesta- 
tion of His presence and glory in the giving forth of His fiery 
law. It was thus, for the time being, set apart to this solemn 
and sacred purpose. It became holy ground, to touch which 
was to pollute it, and to bring upon the presumptuous offender 
the punishment of death. It was circled round by a boundary of 
terrible interdictions, while there burned upon its summit the 
‘consuming fire” of the divine jealousy, purity, and vengeance. 

On the same principle it is applied? to the gold of the temple, 
which, as pertaining to that sacred structure set apart to the 
worship of Jehovah, was sanctified by this association, and holy. 
It is used respecting food, which is said to be ‘ sanctified by 
the word of God and prayer,’® ¢.¢., rendered fit for legitimate 
use by any of God’s separated and sanctified people. ‘There is 
in the passage an evident allusion to the ancient distinction 
among meats into clean and unclean, such as might, and such 
as might not be used by the “holy nation and peculiar people.” * 

In the Old Testament it is applied to the people of Israel 
as a body, considered as separated unto God from among the 
nations of the earth, and in this general sense a holy nation. ° 

It is moreover applied to the separation of persons to official 
services. Thus it is used in reference to the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons to the office of the priesthood. And the 
officially holy character of the high priest which ought always to 
have been accompanied with personal sanctity, was indicated by 
the inscription on the frontlet of his mitre, ‘“ holiness unto the 
Lord.” And on the same principle of separation to his peculiar 
work the verb is used respecting “the great high priest of the 
Christian profession, Christ Jesus.”° To “sanctify Himself,” 


\ Exod, xix, 23. 2 Matt. xxiii. 17. SA am iv.'5: * Luke xi. 41. 
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evidently means to set Himself apart to the work He had come 
to fulfil. And the end of His doing so was, that those who 
believed in His name might be set apart unto God, as “a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable by Him.” The 
latter passage is a clear proof of the proper and primary import 
of the term. With it may be compared others.’ In the last 
passage now quoted, the word jymouevoy might with propriety 
perhaps be associated with the preceding «is riuyv, and rendered 
separated to an honourable use; only that the phraseology of the 
previous verse may be considered as justifying our translators in 
keeping it separate. But at all events, the allusion evidently is 
to the vessels of the ancient house of God, which were “ segre- 
gata e profanis usibus.’’” 

Separation or consecration to God takes place in regard to 
persons under the spiritual dispensation, when sinners are brought 
to believe in Christ, and, under the influence of their faith, to 
“ vield themselves unto God.” But whilst, in its primary sense, 
it signifies separation ; when this idea is associated with persons, 
it involves that of a change of character. That which of old 
was separated unto Jehovah, was legally and ceremonially 
cleansed and purified by the application of the blood of sacri- 
ficial atonement, and by the washing with water. The former 
class of ordinances had reference to justification, prefiguring the 
means by which it was to be effected. The latter, the “ diverse 
washings,” represented symbolically the inward renewal and 
purification of the hearts of such as are in truth devoted to God. 
Sanctification, therefore, when used in the New Testament with 
reference to persons, is being ‘‘ renewed in the spirit of their 
minds.” In the substance of its import, when so used, it accords 
with regeneration, which, as I formerly noticed, is incipient 
sanctification or holiness, the implanting of its germs or prin- 
ciples into the heart. Sanctification is the growing establishment 
and unfolding of those principles. It is not necessary to enlarge 
on this subject. It would lead us into the illustration of all the 
branches of Christian character, of the holiness of heart and 
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life by which believers must be distinguished. I would only 
remark— 

1. That in the primary sense of separation to God, all 
believers are alike holy; all being alike set apart unto Him. 
In the writings of the late John Walker, the assertion that 
believers were all alike holy, no one of them more so than 
another, caused a great outcry, as if he had advanced something 
very extraordinary, and very heterodox and reprehensible. If 
there was reprehensibility, however, it was only on the ground 
of what I formerly mentioned as rather too much characterising 
his writings, a wish to startle by unwonted modes of expression. 
For when we take his own explanation of his own assertion, we 
find nothing more in it than what I have just mentioned. Yet, 
in consequence of this simple distinction in the meaning of the 
term sanctification not having been attended to, he has not 
only been misunderstood and misrepresented by opponents, but 
others have adopted his sentiment, as they conceived, without 
understanding it; and have shown that they did not understand 
it, by the language which they have absurdly substituted for 
his, in their foolish expositions of it. 

2. Some have spoken foolishly and unscripturally of our 
having our sanctification or holiness in Christ, in the same way 
in which we have our justification in Him. We shall have 
occasion to speak of this more particularly, when we come to 
the subject of antinomianism, of which it forms an essential 
constituent. It is true that Paul says:—‘“ Of Him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.”' It is, 
without doubt, in virtue of our union with Christ, that we 
have all the blessings here enumerated. But it does not follow 
that we have them all in the same way. We have our justifi- 
cation by the imputation of His righteousness to us, in the 
sense formerly explained. We are held and treated as 
righteous on account of it.? There is in this a change of state 
only. There may amongst men be such a change of state, 
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without any change of character. A prisoner may be dismissed 
from the bar, acquitted of the charge, or he may be convicted 
but pardoned. But he may go with all the principles of 
wickedness as strong as ever within him. His condition is 
changed, but not his character. But it is never so in God’s deal- 
ines with men. In every case in which there is justification, sanc- 
tification accompanies it. Wherever there is the change of state, 
there is the change of character. The perfect righteousness of 
Christ becomes, on our believing in Him, ours for our justifica- 
tion. But to speak of the perfect holiness of Christ being 
imputed to us for holiness, is essentially absurd and unintelligible. 
The procuring cause of the blessing (as of every other) is in 
Christ, and the virtue or influence that produces it, is from 
Christ ; but a renewed and purified nature is a personal thing, 
a thing that must of necessity be in ourselves, though not pro- 
duced by ourselves. We might as well speak of our having 
our wisdom in Christ, without our being ourselves made wise 
unto salvation; or of our having our redemption in Christ, 
without our ever being redeemed by His power from the grave !2 
Man might just as reasonably be said to have had _ his original 
holiness in God, as sinners can be said to have their restored 
holiness in Christ. 

3. Sanctification includes the mortification of sin, and the 
cultivation of practical holiness; the mortification of sin, in 
thought, in desire, in word, in action; and the cultivation of holi- 
ness, in the same way, in thought, in desire and affection, in word, 
in action ; crucifying the flesh with its affections and lusts; and 
by the diligent and persevering use of all prescribed means of 
spiritual improvement, namely, the word, the ordinances, and 
the providential dispensations of God, cherishing all the princi- 
ples of the divine life in the soul.” The words now quoted are 
often most erroneously and mischievously applied to unbelievers. 
But the persons whom the apostle addresses are specified in the 
beginning of the Epistle.? And it is a most important general 
principle of exegesis, in. the interpretation of Scripture as of 
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any other writings, to consider and keep constantly in mind 
the character and circumstances of those who are addressed. 
Many and seriously prejudicial have been the mistakes which 
the overlooking of this simple and natural principle has occa- 
sioned—a principle without which no document whatever can 
be rightly understood. 

4. In this sanctification there are, beyond doubt, degrees and 
progress. It isa very useless thing to debate about words. It is 
better to settle first the sense in which we agree to employ them ; 
and then maintain our debate, if debate there must be, about 
the things they express. It is needless, surely, while admitting 
that, in the simple and primary sense of separation to God, 
all God’s people are alike holy, to set about proving that 
the measures of holiness, as constituting personal character, 


is not alike in all. We should not insist, because all are 


alike justified, that all have the same amount of sin forgiven 
them. It is no more true, in the sense in which we are 
now using the term, that all who are sanctified are alike 
holy, than that all who are justified were, previously to their 
justification, alike sinful." There is no point nor meaning in 
such passages, if they do not express the ideas of progress and 
degrees in spiritual attainments, in the holy influence of divine 
truth, in likeness to Christ, in meetness for heaven. 

5. This progress evidently does not consist in the mend- 
ing of the old nature, but in the growth of the principles of the 
new. And here arises another question. It is sufficiently 
obvious that there can be no mending of the old nature in 
kind. Moral evil or sin, must ever, in this respect, be the 
same. It never can become good. Corruption can undergo 
no change to the better, in regard to its essentially evil nature.” 
The flesh, or corrupt nature, remains in man the same after 
his conversion, and during his growth in the divine life, that it 
had been before he was “renewed in the spirit of his mind.” 
Indeed, this is next to self-evident. The question to which I 
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have alluded is:—Whether the corruption remains the same in 
degree as well as in kind? The very mention of such a ques- 
tion may surprise and startle you. By an author, however, to 
whom I have recently more than once referred,’ it has been 
contended, with no little ingenuity and plausibility, that it does 
continue the same, even to the last, in the full strength of its 
evil principles and tendencies, without abatement even in the 
holiest; the same in degree as well as in kind. You 
will understand this when I place it in the following light :— 
There are two suppositions which may be made, from either of 
which the same practical results, the same moral phenomena, 
if I may so express it, will arise. The one is, the diminution 
in the principles of corruption; the other, the increase in the 
principles of holiness. Those who deny the former and affirm 
the latter argue thus: if there is a gradual diminution of force 
in the principles of corruption, then it will follow that there 
will be less and less occasion for the duties of self-vigilance, of 
crucifying the flesh, of striving against sin, of watching unto 
prayer, of putting on and using, in divine strength, the armour of 
God; and there will be less and less ground for the acknowledg- 
ment we are, as believers, accustomed to make, that if the grace 
of God were withdrawn, we should, as before, be all corruption, 
and utterly incapable of any thought, or word, or act of true good- 
ness. This is plausible. But, after all, it is no more than 
plausible. The consequence, if we examine the case, is more 
apparent than real. ‘There is no contradiction, or even incon- 
sistency, in admitting that, were grace withdrawn, we should 
be all corruption, that is, destitute of aught that is truly good ; 
and in yet supposing the principles of that corruption to have 
diminished in power. ‘There are degrees of corruption, or of 
the power of evil principles in unrenewed men. ‘These prin- 
ciples have not, in all, precisely the same measure of energy 
and extent of unrestrained dominion. There may be many 
degrees of evil, where there is no good. If, then, corrupt 
principles and affections are confirmed and strengthened by 
1 Mr. John Walker, vide p. 105. 
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exercise, aS is, on all hands, admitted ; does not the contrary 
follow, as a natural and fair conclusion, and one in harmony 
with the constitution of the human mind, that they should be 
reduced in strength by the want of such exercise and indul- 
gence? Suppose, then, divine grace withdrawn from a soul 
that has actually become, and has long continued, the subject 
of its sanctifyng influence, what would be the result? Not, 
surely, that all the principles of corruption and the propensities to 
evil would, on the instant of such withdrawment, have all the 
power and all the practical operation which they had exerted 
before the commencement of the work of grace ; but only that 
the soul would be left under the influence of various degrees of 
evil, according to the circumstances of each case, without any 
good to counteract it; and that the evil, in whatever degree of 
strength remaining, would expand and germinate, and produce 
its bitter fruits; would still be nothing more than growing evil, 
evincing itself in the production of all the varieties of ungodli- 
ness, worldliness, and wickedness, which appear in unrenewed 
men. When on the subject of original sin, we endeavoured to 
show that principles merely animal, unaccompanied with any 
controlling and regulating principle of holiness—in other words, 
the sensual appetites of our nature with an entire negation of 
the love of God, are sufficient to account for the ultimate produc- 
tion of all evil. Now, in the case we have been supposing, 
there would be more than this. There would be all that 
remained unsubdued of the evil passions, desires, and propensi- 
ties of the old man. Such language, therefore, as the late 
Mr. Walker uses upon this subject does not appear to me by 
any means warrantable. 

6. It should never be forgotten, on the subject of either 
regeneration or sanctification, the implanting or the growth and 
and fruitfulness of the principles of holiness in the soul, that all 
is the effect of the influence of the Holy Spirit; and that the 
Spirit operates, in the promotion of the divine life, by means of 
the word, the ordinances, and the providential dealings of God; 
especially His afflictive dispensations, which are His corrective 
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discipline. It is thus that the sanctification of God’s people is 
carried forward from beginning to end; from the least of all 
seeds to the full-grown tree; from the insertion of the little 
leaven till the lump is leavened. There is never a principle of 
true holiness in the heart of man, that is not the product of this 
influence. And the progress of every such principle depends 
upon the same influence. That influence God has promised in 
answer to the believer’s prayers. And He, into whose lips grace 
was poured, has given abundant encouragement to ask and to 
expect it. 

7. Nothing seems to be more directly contrary to Scripture 
and to fact, than the notions which some have entertained about 
sinless perfection in the present life; a tenet, not of Wesleyan 
Methodism only, but of some other sectarians. It is perfection, 
without doubt, that the Scriptures teach believers to aim at. 
It cannot by possibility be otherwise. To tell them that they 
need not aim at perfection would obviously be the same thing 
as to tell them to be satisfied with remaining sin. It is quite 
clear that there is no sin which a believer should be willing to 
allow to remain in him; and that there is no degree of holiness 
which he should not be solicitous to attain. The law of God 
is perfect. The example of God and the example of Christ, 
each of which is held forth for imitation, are both perfect. 

Nothing beneath freedom from all sin, and perfection 
in the exercise of every good and holy principle, must be 
the object of the believer’s desire and aim. But desire and aim 
are one thing, and perfect attainment another. An artist may 
set before him the first of the masters in the department he has 
chosen, for his model; nay, he may form to his mind an ideal 
model, compounded of all the reconcilable excellences of various 
masters, all that are capable of being combined. But his aim 
is one thing, his attamments another. The parallel fails in one 
point however. The artist may come to equal, and even to 
surpass, his model. But so it never has been, and so, the 
Scriptures teach us, it never can be, in this world, with the 
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people of God. There are few things on which the Scriptures are 
more explicit and pointed.’ Was this true only then? Is it not 
a truth still, a general and perpetual truth? The same thing is 
expressed, the form of question implying negation.” Surely 
this latter passage does not signify that we have never had sin. 
Is not the plain meaning that if at any time we say we have 
no sin, we are deceiving ourselves? The whole Christian course 
is a continued warfare. If perfection were actually attained by 
any, there would be many descriptions of the character of believers 
which would cease to be applicable; and many admonitions and 
exhortations that: would cease to be relevant or needful. Even 
the furthest advanced in the divine life continue to feel the 
resistance of evil to good, and the difficulty of maintaining 
the struggle.* It is always true of believers that the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, etc.; and, if always true, no believer can be sin- 
less, for the very idea of the conflict proceeds on the assumption 
of remaining sin. This passage should be otherwise translated. 
As it stands, it means, that because of the flesh believers are 
unable to do the good they would. The literal rendering inverts 
the sentiment, the meaning being that by the counteracting 
influence of the indwelling Spirit, they are prevented from doing 
the evil they would; ‘for the flesh lusteth,” etc., “that ye may 
not do the things which ye would,” ¢.e., which ye might be inclined 
to do. And this meaning is confirmed by the preceding verse, 
of which it is an expansion, and for which, too, it assigns the 
reason :—‘“ This I say, then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. For,” etc. Does a time ever 
arrive in the experience of any child of God when he ceases to 
need to “ give diligence to make his calling and election sure ?”’ 

The meaning of such expressions as “need no repentance,”’® 
and “is clean every whit,’® is abundantly plain. In the former, 
the phrase is evidently to be connected with the preceding part 
of the verse. The repentance that is affirmed not to be needed 
is the repentance there spoken of; the repentance by which the 
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sinner returns to God. And the rendering of the words, ‘“ who 
need no repentance,” is stronger than the original warrants. 
It leads the mind of the reader away from the connection with 
the previous clause, and misleads it to a stronger conclusion 
than the case at all justifies, ofrwes od ypciav eyouor weravoiac. ‘They 
should simply be rendered—“ who do not need repentance.”’ 
The figure used by Jesus in the other passage is a beautiful 
one, and implies the very reverse of the doctrine of sinlessness. 
When a man has washed his body in the bath, he does not need 
to wash again, save his feet, which may be soiled even in passing 
from the bath to the dressing chamber. This most aptly repre- 
sents the general purification which, in their great principles, 
the heart and character undergo when a sinner is converted to 
God; and, at the same time, the daily and hourly soiling or 
pollution, from contact with the world, which every convert is 
ever contracting, and from which he is ever requiring to be 
cleansed. The notion, indeed, of personal sinlessness is a very 
wonderful one. With such views as every believer should have 
of the spirituality and purity of the divine law, and of the amount 
of love required by the obligations imposed by Gospel grace— 
by the love that “passeth knowledge;” one should think it 
impossible for him even so much as to cast a passing glance 
into his own heart, without being sensible of sad deficiency— 
of sin both of omission and commission—of abundant cause 
for continued self-loathing and supplication for pardoning mercy 
and renewing grace. The doctrine has always appeared to 
my mind as one which must be regarded in one or other of 
two lights; either as a most wonderful manifestation of the 
depth of self-delusion, and of the truth of the divine testimony, 
“The heart is deceitful above all things:” or as an exemplifica- 
tion of the height of presumption to which the mind may be 
exalted by the dominance of spiritual pride. 

8. I only remark, further, that an idea has by some been enter- 
tained, of the soul being “ made perfect in holiness” the instant 
before it takes its final leave of the earthly tabernacle in death. 
All that we can say of such an idea is, in the first place that it 
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does not admit of being distinctly tested. It refers to a closing 
instant, and of that instant who can speak? And secondly, 
that we can go no further than appearances indicate, and that 
the notion does not seem in good agreement with the symptoms 
of remaining corruption, which, in a greater or less degree, con- 
tinue, in so many instances, to discover themselves even to the 
last. The question is one of no material consequence, either 
speculative or practical; and therefore it needs be the less re- 
gretted that we are unable to settle it. 


VUL—THE REGENERATE DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE UNREGENERATE MAN. 


THERE is a passage,’ the doctrine of which is very intimately 
connected with the subject of the preceding lecture, and of the 
true meaning of which I shall introduce in this place a pretty 
full illustration, because it will serve to throw a clear light on 
what constitutes the distinction, or what logicians might call 
the differential quality, between the regenerate and the unre- 
generate man. 

“Tt has been a controversy since St. Austin’s time,” says 
Dr. Whitby, ‘“ whether St. Paul here speaks in his own person, 
or in the person of a regenerate man, or only in the person of 
a Jew conflicting with the motions of his lusts, only by 
the assistance of the letter of the law, without the aids and 
powerful assistance of the Holy Spirit, which is as great an 
instance of the force of prejudice, and the heat of opposition, 
to pervert the plainest truths, as can be haply produced; for I 
think nothing can be more evident and unquestionably true 
than this, that the apostle doth not speak here of himself in his 
own person, or in the state he was then in; but, as the ancient 
commentators do interpret him, by himself he represents man in 
common, and saith not, as he might have done, ‘ You that are 
under the law are carnal,’ but representing what belonged to 
them in his own person, and so taking off the harshness, and 
mollifying the invidiousness of the sentence, by speaking of it 
in his own person, ‘I am carnal, sold under sin,’”’ etc. 

This notion, I may here observe, of the apostle’s solicitude to 

1 Rom. vii. 14-25. 
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take off the harshness of what he says, is rather a favourite one 
with those who agree with Whitby in his view of the passage. 
“The skill St. Paul shows in dexterously avoiding the giving 
offence to the Jews, is very visible in the word J in this 
place.’’# 

I do not mean to deny that, at times, the apostle does use 
expressions intended to soften prejudice, and to prevent offence. 
This was in harmony with the spirit by which his whole ministry~ 
was influenced and guided :—‘‘I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some.” ? But it appears 
altogether extravagant to suppose this the principle here. 
Indeed, by this class of commentators, the application of this 
principle of interpretation, in other parts of Paul’s writings, as 
well as this, seems to me to be carried to a length that would 
have stirred up the apostle’s holy indignation; as implying a 
compliment to his “ dexterity,” at the expense of his fearless 
uncompromising fidelity. If we only look at the plain and 
pointed manner in which, in this very epistle, he deals with 
those whose offence he is here supposed to be so solicitous to 
shun, we may see what measure of force we are to assign to 
such criticism.’ This assuredly is not the style of one who was 
timid to speak out his mind, or so fearful of giving offence to 
his unbelieving countrymen, that he must needs, by the com- 
mutation of persons, and the substitution of his own name, 
“take off the harshness, and mollify the invidiousness of the 
sentence he was pronouncing.” 

Dr. Whitby, however, is exceedingly indignant at the 
application of the passage to the apostle himself, or to any 
regenerate person. After mentioning instances, which he con- 
ceives to be parallel, of the figure Metaschematism, he affirms 
that many things said in the passage are such as “can by no 

means agree to Paul, or to any regenerate person;” he pro- 
~nounces the interpretation to be “a contradiction to all that 
Paul elsewhere says of the holy and unblameable life he main- 
tained, and example he exhibited; to his indignant rejection of 

' Locke’s Paraphrase, i loco. 2 1 Cor. ix. 22. 3 Chap. ii. 1-5, 17-24, 
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the charges of his enemies, as if he ‘ walked after the flesh ;’ and 
indeed to all that is contained in the preceding and subsequent 
chapters; and, in a word, to be an absurd and a ‘ dangerous 
opinion.’”’ 

On the same side, although with various modifications, are 
Locke, Hammond, Macknight, and the different Arminian com- 
mentators. Doddridge (which is rather surprising) adopts a 
similar view, considering the apostle as personifying a man first 
ignorant of the law, then under it, and sincerely desiring to 
please God; but finding, to his sorrow, the weakness of the 
motives it suggested, and the sad discouragement under which 
it left him; and, last of all, with transport discovering the Gospel, 
and gaining pardon and strength, peace and joy, by it. To 
suppose that he speaks all these things of himself, as the con- 
firmed Christian that he really was when he wrote the epistle, 
is, as he thinks, “not only foreign, but contrary to the whole 
scope of his discourse, as well as to what is expressly asserted 
in chapter eight and verse second.”’? 

This amiable and excellent writer expresses himself rather 
more diffidently in his lectures, where he employs such phraseo- 
logy as—‘‘ On the whole it seems more probable,” etc.; ‘“ Per- 
haps, upon the whole, the true key to this much controverted 
passage may be this,” etc.” On the same side are Tholuck and 
M. Stuart. Augustine is said by them, and his own words are 
quoted, to have held the same view in the earlier part of his 
life, and to have changed it, and become a decided advocate of 
the opposite view, that is, of its referring to the regenerate, in 
consequence of his having felt himself pressed in his controversy 
with Pelagius, by the appeal made to some of the expressions— 
“T hate,” “I would do good,” “I delight,” ete.—as incompa- 
tible with the doctrine of entire depravity, etc. But what says 
Professor Hodge? ‘It appears that during the first three cen- 
turies, the fathers were generally agreed in considering the 
passage as descriptive of the experience of one yet under the 
law. Even Augustine at first concurred in the correctness of 
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this view. But as a deeper insight into his own heart, and a 
more thorough investigation of the Scriptures, led to the modi- 
fication of his opinions on so many other points, they produced 
a change on this subject also. This general alteration of his 
doctrinal views cannot be attributed to his controversy with 
Pelagius, because it took place long before that controversy 
commenced. It is to be ascribed to his religious experience, 
and his study of the word of God.’”? 

With no such diffidence as that of Doddridge, writes a more 
recent commentator of the Arminian school, Dr. A. Clark. 
He says :-—“ It is difficult to conceive how the opinion could have 
crept into the church, and prevailed there, that the apostle 
speaks here of his regenerate state, and that what was, in such 
a state, true of himself, must be true of all others in the same 
state.” ‘This opinion has most pitifully and most shame- 
fully lowered the standard of Christianity, and even destroyed 
its influence and disgraced its character.”* “It requires but 
little knowledge of the spirit of the Gospel, and of the scope of 
this epistle, to see that the apostle is here either personating a 
Jew under the law, and without the Gospel, or showing what 
his own state was, when he was deeply convinced that, by the 
deeds of the law, no man could be justified; and had not as yet 
heard those blessed words:—‘ Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, 
that appeared unto thee in the way that thou camest, hath sent 
me, that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.’” 

On the other side are the Calvinistic interpreters :—Guyse, 
Scott, Calvin himself, Fraser (in his work on sanctification), 
Haldane, Hodge and others.» 

I trust that in the following illustration of the passage, I 
shall succeed in convincing you that the assertion of Whitby, of 
things being said in it which cannot be applied to any regenerate 
person is without foundation ; and, on the other hand, that there 
are things in it which cannot possibly be true of the unrege- 


1 Comm. on Rom., in loco. 
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nerate ; and that the whole passage presents a most interesting 
exemplification of that conflict between the principles of two 
opposing natures which forms the essential distinction between 
the unsanctified and the sanctified. 

I. Our first observation relates to the change of tense in the 
passage when compared with what precedes.’ 

It is alleged, in reply to this simple and seemingly conclusive 
circumstance, that the present tense is sometimes used for the 
past; and an instance is adduced from this apostle’s writings, 
and that, too, relative to himself.? Here, it is said, the apostle 
speaks of what he had been, referring to his past life, and 
yet he uses the present tense—‘“of whom I am chief.” 
But the cases are not parallel. In the passage referred to, 
Paul is illustrating the freeness and the richness of the Lord’s 
mercy in his own salvation. Now, when a man does this, he 
must of necessity take into his estimate the whole amount, the 
entire aggregate of evil from, or notwithstanding which, he has 
been saved. In this view, the proper meaning of the apostle’s 
declaration comes to be :—“ Of all the sinners who have expe- 
rienced the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ I am the chief.” In 
such a case, the present time is perfectly natural, even although 
it be true that it is especially of what he had been that he 
speaks. This I do not deny. The context makes it evident.® 
But when a man has been speaking of the views which he once 
entertained, and which he had continued for a length of time to 
hold, respecting his own character and state, and in doing so 
uses the past tense, and then makes a transition from the past 
to the present, it cannot but appear unnatural in a high degree 
to consider him as still meaning the past, and still continuing to 
speak of what he had formerly been. When the same man, in 
speaking of his own views and principles and character, says 
first I was, and then changes to I am, is it not reasonable to 
conceive that he is speaking of his former and his present self? 


1 Vs. 9-15. Of this change, this transition from past to present time, neither 
Tholuck nor Stuart takes any notice. Yet surely it is no unimportant item in the 
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Very strong grounds indeed would be requisite to warrant our 
understanding him in a sense different from that which is con- 
veyed by the natural and obvious construction of his words. 
The onus probandi, as Professor Hodge justly observes, cer- 
tainly lies with those who deny that the apostle (though speaking 
throughout the passage in the present tense), actually means 
present time, or (though speaking throughout the passage of 
himself, “I,” “I myself’) really means himself; and who affirm 
that he refers to past time, or personates another. ‘This is con- 
trary to the apostle’s usage as it is contrary to all usage. And, 
therefore, I repeat, very strong grounds ought to be adduced in 
vindication of such a view before it can be entitled to adoption. 
Have sufficient grounds, then, been adduced ? . 
Such a ground it would be, were it true which has been 
alleged (as by Tholuck, Stuart, and others), that the connection 
imperatively requires it—that the application of the passage to 
the regenerate cannot be made compatible, on any fair and natural 
principles of exegesis, with the preceding and subsequent context. 
They affirm very decidedly that the latter part of chapter seventh 
is exegetical of the fifth verse of that chapter, and that the former 
part of chapter eighth, from verse first to verse seventeenth, is 
exegetical of the sixth. But this is by no means satisfactorily made 
out. And there is one consideration by which the conclusiveness 
of the position is quite invalidated, namely, that in order to estab- 
lish the principle of such relation to the context, the justness of the 
exposition of the latter part of the seventh chapter must be as- 
sumed. The two verses and the two portions of the context are 
alleged to be respectively antithetical. But then their antithetical 
character depends entirely on the previous supposition of their 
being themselves correctly expounded. Now this is not fair. “A 
particular interpretation cannot first be assumed to make out the 
antithesis, and then the antithesis be assumed to justify the 
interpretation.” And, moreover, it is very far from being clear 
that the interpretation, which makes the end of chapter seventh 
the language of the apostle respecting himself at the time of his 
writing, is irrelevant to the subject he was discussing. So far 
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from its being so, the ordinary interpretation sustains an 
interesting and beautiful relation to the apostle’s great general 
subject and design. The grand object, or one at least of the 
erand objects, of the first half of his epistle is, to show the incom- 
petency of the law for the purpose either of justification or sanc- 
tification, and the necessity to both of the grace of the Gospel. 
I cannot state this better than in the words of Hodge :—“ In 
the first five chapters he shows that we are justified by faith 
without the works of the law; in the sixth, that this doctrine 
of gratuitous justification, instead of leading to licentiousness, 
presents the only certain and effectual means of sanctification. 
In the beginning of the seventh chapter, he shows that the 
believer is really thus free from the law and is now under grace ; 
and that while under the law he brought forth fruit unto sin, 
but being under grace he now brings forth fruit unto God. 
The question here arises:—Why is the holy, just, and good law 
thus impotent? Is it because it is evil? Far from it; the 
reason lies in our own corruption. Then to show how this is, 
and why the objective and authoritative exhibition of truth can- 
not sanctify, the apostle proceeds to show how it actually operates 
on the depraved mind. In the first place, it enlightens con- 
science ; and in the second, it rouses the opposition of the corrupt 
heart. ‘These are the two elements of the conviction of sin—a 
knowledge of its nature, and a sense of its power over ourselves. 
Hence the feeling of self-condemnation, of helplessness, and 
misery. Thus the law slays. This is one portion of the effect, 
but not the whole; for even after the heart is renewed, as it is 
but imperfectly sanctified, the law is still unable to promote 
holiness. Here, again, the reason is not that the law is evil, 
but that we are carnal. Indwelling sin, as the apostle calls it, 
is the cause why the law cannot sanctify even the believer. It 
presents, indeed, the form of beauty, and the soul delights in it 
after the inward man; but the corrupt affections, which turn to 
self and the world, are still there; these the law cannot destroy. 
But though the law cannot do this, it shall eventually be done. 
Thanks to God, through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 
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The question, then, after all, you will observe, turns upon 
the true interpretation of the passage itself, the latter half of — 
the seventh chapter. 

I observe, therefore, further, that if the impossibility could 
be shown of interpreting what Paul actually says of himself in 
the present time, consistently with the principles and character 
which we otherwise know to have belonged to him; that this 
would unquestionably be a ground for the adoption of the inter- 
pretation, which I am opposing. It is now my business to show 
you that, so far from there being any such impossibility, the 
interpretation, naturally suggested by the construction of the 
words, is perfectly, nay, that it alone is, consistent with the truth 
of the case. We begin, then, with what the apostle says of 
himself. 

II. What he here says of himself has been thought decidedly 
inconsistent with the character of a regenerate person :—“ I am 
carnal, sold under sin.” Let us carefully examine this. 

(1.) I have to remark—The necessity of a right understand- 
ing of the terms employed. With regard, for instance, to the 
designation “ carnal,” we are apt, inconsiderately, to conceive of 
it as importing the same thing with another phrase of this apostle, 
being “in the flesh.”’ But there is a material difference between 
them, as his own explanations evince. Being “in the flesh” 
denotes being absolutely unregenerate.* It is otherwise with the 
designation “carnal.”’ It admits of degrees, and is actually applied 
by Paul himself to regenerate persons, when acting too much 
under the influence of remaining corruption. Persons may be, 
in a certain degree and in certain respects, carnal, of whom it 
cannot with truth be said, that they are “in the flesh.”* From 
these instances you may judge of the candour of an interpreter 
before referred to (Dr. Adam Clarke), when he asserts that “the 
epithet carnal, which is the characteristic designation of an 
unregenerate man, cannot be applied to St. Paul after his con- 
version, nor, indeed, to any Christian in that state.” To every 
assertion that it cannot be so applied, it is surely a sufficient 

1 Rom, viii. 8, 9. 2 1 Cor, iii. 1-3; 1.2; Matt. xvi. 17, 23. 
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answer that Paul himself does so apply it. It is said :—‘“ They 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh.”’? This does not 
mean that the flesh is completely dead, its power entirely 
destroyed; but only that its dominion is destroyed, and that, in 
the spiritual resolution of the new man, it is doomed to final 
destruction. It is obvious, then, that a man who is spiritual may 
yet feel and bewail the power of corrupt affections and desires, 
@.e., of remaining carnality. And in proportion to the degree 
of his real spirituality will be the degree in which he feels this 
carnality, and the strength of the terms in which he expresses 
his sense of it, just as in proportion to a man’s humility will be 
the strength of the terms of self-abasement he will employ.? 

An expression still stronger follows :—“ Sold under sin.” 
The expression, we grant, is very strong. And why is it 
strong? Because it is the utterance of strong emotion. In 
evidence that it could not be used by a regenerate man, a 
passage has been quoted as an alleged parallel.* But where is 
the parallelism ? It can only be produced by the most extraor- 
dinary confounding of essentially different things. Is there any 
parallelism between its being recorded respecting a man in a 
historical document that he “ sold himself to work wickedness,” 
being the voluntary slave of his lusts, giving himself up to their 
unbridled sway, and a person saying of himself in the language 
(as that before us manifestly is) of bitter complaint and _heart- 
felt regret :—“ I am carnal, sold under sin?” In the very 
terms, there is an allusion to a bondsman, not to one who has 
sold himself, and so reduced himself to voluntary servitude, but 
to one who has been sold, and is retained in bondage against 
his inclination ; and the allusion intimates that the service which 
the apostle rendered to sin was opposite to the prevailing bent 
and tendency of his will. Suppose we had been informed, by 
the historian, of Ahab’s bemoaning himself for his  carnality, 
complaining of the power of sin over. him, how different would 
the impression of his character have been upon our minds! 
The stronger his expressions, the impression would have been 

1 Gal. v. 24. Gal, inns. 3 1 Kings xxi. 25 ; 2 Kings xvii. 17. 
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proportionally the more favourable ; the more spiritually minded 
we should have conceived him to be. 

2. Notice the standard by which the writer judges of him- 
self :—“ The law is spiritual.’ Spiritual, as contrasted with 
carnal, evidently signifies not only its reaching to the inward 
thoughts, affections, and desires ; but its perfection of accordance 
in all that it requires, both inwardly and outwardly, with the 
character and mind of God’s spirit, as opposite to the moral 
corruption of man’s fallen nature, called the flesh. It is when 
he compares his heart and conduct with the pure and _heart- 
searching law of the holy God that he uses these terms of self- 
accusation and complaint. The perfect moral purity of the law 
arises from the perfect moral purity of the lawgiver. It is the 
image of God. It necessarily reaches to the principles of 
conduct, approving no actions but such as come from a spring 
of untainted purity within; from a heart perfectly right with 
God, and condemning as sin, not only evil words and evil deeds, 
but evil thoughts and evil desires—everything inward or outward 
that comes not up to that holy requirement, the first in the law, 
and the sum of all that is spiritual :—‘‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” etc. Such was the test to which the writer of 
these words brought himself. Such the glass in which he viewed 
himself. By this he examined his mind, and heart, and life; a 
mirror that showed him every defect, every distortion, and 
every speck of defilement in his moral image, in its true light. 
It was in the spotless purity of the divine law that he contem- 
plated his own sinfulness. Now, everything in regard to the 
view we take of ourselves, and in regard consequently to our 
feelings and language respecting ourselves, must depend on the 
nature of the test by which we try our characters—on the light 
in which we place them for observation and scrutiny. A correct 
view of the infinite. disproportion between any measure of 
holiness to which the believer can here attain and the character 
and law of the Holy One, will cause every one who obtains it 
both to feel and to speak strongly ; in terms of which the mean- 
ing is to be interpreted, not by the rule and compass of a cold 
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imperturbable criticism, but by the laws of our nature that 
dictate the utterance of powerful feeling. They who try them- 
selves by human laws and human opinions, and by human 
flatteries and self-delusions ; they who “measure themselves by 
themselves, and compare themselves amongst themselves,’ may 
be very lightly affected by the evil that is in them. But he who 
views himself in the glass of that law which requires, in every 
thought and word and deed, sinless conformity with the funda- 
mental principle of supreme and incorruptible love to God, will 
see, inthe sadly humbling deficiencies of which he cannot fail 
to be sensible, more and more reason for the language of the 
deepest self-abasement. Feeling that there is no one thing in his 
character that will fully bear the application of this lofty but 
righteous standard, and that “in many things he offends,” he 
will lay his hand on his mouth, and his mouth in the dust, and 
cry, “unclean, unclean.” The view of the law will produce 
the same effect on the mind as the view of the lawgiver. And of 
this we have several recorded exemplifications ; to which the very 
same objection might be made, were we to proceed on the 
principle of strictly literal interpretation, which takes the apostle’s 
language here as bond fide his own." 

3. These very expressions, which have been conceived to 
be the most decisive against the passage being applicable to a 
regenerate person, appear to be utterly irreconcilable with 
the hypothesis of the speaker being unregenerate. An unre- 
generate man may, by the power of conscience, be brought 
under strong convictions of sin, but the grounds of his distress 
are not to be found in the sin itself, but only in the consequen- 
ces to which it exposes him. His distress is mere alarm. We 
never expect to hear an unrenewed man bewailing his carnality 
and opposition to the divine law, as, through the whole of the 
passage before us, this writer does. But, on the other hand, the 
more truly holy a person becomes—the more spiritual in mind 
and affections, the stronger will be his impressions of the evil 
of sin, and of his own sin, and of the extent of his discon- 
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formity to the character and Jaw of God. A slovenly person 
accustomed to live in the midst of filth thinks little of it, and 
marvels how any one can speak of either him or his abode as 
so dirty ; while to the man of cleanly habits the smallest spot of 
defilement is disgusting. Thus, as a man advances in holiness, 
corruption at the same time remaining in him, he will be dis- 
posed to express his abhorrence of himself in increasingly strong 
and vehement terms, in proportion as the loathing of the 
spiritual nature is experienced as regards everything that is evil. 
Were it supposable that a sinful thought should rise in the bosom 
of an angel of light, while otherwise he retained all the uncor- 
rupted purity of his nature, what unutterable anguish of spirit 
and self-detestation would the consciousness of it awaken there! 
Thus the holier any man becomes, the more should we be led 
astray, were we to form our estimate of his character by the 
literal interpretation of his language concerning himself. Who, 
indeed, ever thinks of interpreting with the precision which per- 
tains to geometry, to criticism, or to history, the language which 
gives utterance to powerful feeling ? It would be out of nature. 
III. Let us now attend to the manner in which the carnality 
of the writer or speaker was manifested to himself.+ 
On these verses, let the following remarks be attended to :— 
[1.] Although terms are used in them which strictly relate 
to outward conduct, such as “ do,” “ perform,” etc., yet, since the 
writer speaks of the law as spiritual, he must be understood to 
mean transgression of the law in general, transgression of all 
descriptions. The law is spiritual, and when evil thoughts and 
desires find place in the mind and heart, sin is committed, 
evil is done; for the law is violated, sin being “ transgres- 
sion of law.” Such is the view given of the law in verses 
seventh and eighth. On the same principle, when this apostle 
speaks elsewhere of the “ works of the flesh,” he includes under 
the designation various evil affections and passions of the mind.” 
[2.] It has been alleged that the terms cannot describe the 
experience of a regenerate man, because they speak of a will 
4 vs. 15, 18, 19,22. 7 FAL. -¥.019-21. 
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to do good which has not effect in action. In answer, it is 
admitted, that all the evil which a man does, he must, of course, 
do with the consent of his will at the time. This is plain. 
The consent of the will is essential to the very nature of moral 
evil. It is impossible, therefore, that the apostle should mean, 
that the particular evil actions which he did were done against 
his will, while in actual exercise respecting those actions at the 
instant of their being performed. This were a contradiction; as 
if he hated and were averse to them at the very moment of doing 
them, and did them with this aversion to them in his will. 
It is unfair to impute to him a meaning that is in itself contra- 
dictory and absurd. His meaning seems evidently to be, that 
the particular actions were contrary to his general and predo- 
minating inclination; that the evils into which he was drawn 
by the power of remaining corruption were in opposition, not 
to the particular volition necessarily connected with the doing 
of them (which is a sheer absurdity), but to the habitual bent 
of his will, to the abiding and prevalent desires of his new 
nature. This appears on the face of the passage. His will 
must have been to do the evil he actually did. And yet it is 
worthy of notice, that he never speaks of his willing evil, but 
repeatedly of his not willing it, of his hating it, and several 
times of his willing good. This must surely intimate that the 
bias of his will was to good; and that when he did evil it turned 
aside from its ordinary course. If it means not this, what does 
it, what can it mean? And does not this, then, suit the 
character of regenerate man? I need not answer the question. 

[3.] The distinction which has just been mentioned between 
the will in the particular evil action and the will in its general 
predominant bent or inclination, appears to be the only simple 
and consistent principle of explanation for the various expres- 
sions in the passage. Thus, in verse fifteenth, “ That which I 
do I allow not” (Greek, “I know not ’’) :—The verb to know is 
sometimes used with the idea of having satisfaction or compla- 
cency in a thing.’ That our translators so understood it here, 
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their very rendering of it by the appropriate term “allow” 
sufficiently shows. And it stands in contrast, not with being 
ignorant, but with “hating,’”’ which clearly shows the sense in 
which the writer used it. The meaning, however, is not the 
particular act of evil which I do, I allow not; for it is by a 
blinded and perverted judgment presenting sin to the mind at 
the time as a good, as something on some account or other 
desirable, that the will to sin is generated. But he did not 
allow sin in the prevailing temper or inclination of his heart. 
So of the other phrases :—‘‘ What I would, that do I not, but 
what [ hate, that do I,” etc.; they are not, I repeat, to be inter- 
preted of the state of his heart and will towards the particular 
evils at the instant of performing them, but of good and evil 
generally. His prevailing will was, to be conformed in all 
things to the will of God; and in the habitual state of his heart 
he hated whatever was opposed to it. But, through the power 
of the flesh, he too often “left undone things which he ought 
to have done, and did things which he ought not to have 
done.” The influence of temptation bent his will to evil, 
when it was previously, and in the usual habit of it, set upon 
good. How often may it happen, that, when our will is deter- 
mined upon good, a temptation comes in the way, and, over- 
coming the determination, turns it aside to evil; then, “the 
good which we would, we do not, and the evil which we would 
not, that we do.” 

[4.| It may be further observed, that the terms used by the 
apostle not only imply the consciousness of occasional sin, but 
of universal failure. This is the case in verse eighteenth,—* For 
to will is present with me,” etc. This might be interpreted on 
the same general principle. But, taken in connection with the 
spirituality of the law, it goes a step further,—‘‘ To will was 
present with him.” This will was, to be in everything—in 
spirit and principle, fully conformed to the pure requirements 
of the heart-searching law. But in this view ‘“ how to perform” 
at all “that which was good,” ¢. e. good, as being perfectly up 
to the spiritual requisitions of the law, “he found not.” It was 
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“high, he could not attain unto it.” Judging thus, he was 
feelingly conscious that in everything he failed. 

In the high sense of holy spirituality just mentioned, he 
found “evil,” always and in everything, “ present with him.”* 
This expresses likewise the contest, to be noticed by and by, 
between the spirit and the flesh. However strong and steady 
his habitual inclination to good, the opposing evil was still pre- 
sent with him, eagerly demanding the preference, and ready at 
times to gain the victory. 

The apostle found this “a law,” that is, as we may see 
more fully on the latter verses of the chapter, a principle in his 
constitution as a regenerate man, a principle of incessant opera- 
tion. And the words, as thus explained, every believer may 
with perfect truth adopt. They express a part of the experi- 
ence of all the children of God. 

[5.] The whole of this view is strongly supported by the 
mode of expression, when the apostle assigns the reason for the 
fact, that “the good which he would he did not,”? etc., namely, 
“ Hor I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no 
good thing,’ Observe the distinction—‘“ in me, that is, in 
my flesh.”” This seems to me a clear proof that the speaker is 
a regenerate person. The unregenerate are altogether carnal ; 
they are “in the flesh.”® But the writer here distinguishes 
between his flesh and something else in him that was not flesh— 
something that was spiritual ; that is, he distinguishes between 
the old man and the new, between himself as “born after the 
flesh,” and himself as born “after the Spirit.”” The reason why he 
“could not do that which he would” sometimes at all, and always 
in the degree and manner he desired, was the opposition of 
this flesh, wholly corrupt as it was, to the will of the Spirit.* 

[6.] It is of special consequence to the right understanding 
of this part of the statement, and indeed of the whole passage, 

Fi. Bids aN. dS: 5 Ch. vili. 5-9; John iii. 6. 
* Mr. Stuart’s comment on this verse appears to me very strange, and indeed 
self-contradictory. ‘‘ For I know,” etc., yee, eaplicantis; for the present verse 


is designed to explain the preceding one. There the apostle had said :—“ It is sin 
who dwelleth in me.” But what is meant by ‘me?’ The answer in verse 18 is :— 
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to distinguish between the operation of judgment and conscience, 
and the exercise of the will, and desires and affections.! The will 
chooses that which at the time appears good. The appear- 
ance may be deceitful, but there can be no choice without it. 
When sin is committed, it is from some false and imposing 
representation of it to the mind by the evil heart, which induces 
the choice of it for the sake of present gratification, throwing 
into doubt or into distance the ultimate consequences. But if 
the will and the affections prevailingly and habitually incline to 
the law of God; so as that, when the person does evil, it can 
be truly said of him that he does what, in the prevailing and 
habitual bias of his heart, he “ would not:” such a person 
honours the law by regarding and loving it as good.” 

Consent and assent differ. The one relates to the will and 
affections, the other to the understanding ; the one has respect 
to the goodness of the object, the other simply to truth. 

Here, if I do not greatly mistake, lies one of the leading 
inadvertencies of those who explain the passage of the unrege- 
nerate man. ‘They speak of reason and conscience, when the 
apostle speaks of the will and affections. They speak of the 
approbation of the judgment, when he speaks of the desire and 
delight of the heart. ‘ That I would not,” ‘“ that I hate,” they 
interpret as of the same import with—what my reason approves 
not. And that “I would,” that I “consent unto,” that “I delight 


2) 


in,” as meaning—what my reason and conscience approve and 
The carnal man. To say that sin dwells in me, and to say that no good thing dwells 
in my flesh, is one and the same thing here.’’ Nothing can well be more preposterous. 
By the carnal man Mr. §. means the evil nature, as distinguished from the good, 
in the same person. When that person says :—‘“‘ Sin that dwelleth in me,” he is to 
be considered, Mr. S. says, as speaking in the one of these natures—as the carnal 
man. But the carnal man as distinguished from the spiritual, is of course the same 
with the flesh as distinguished from the spirit. If “in me,” therefore, means in me 
the carnal man, it means the same thing as with in the flesh. And to what is the 18th 
verse thus reduced ?. To the truism, “ In my flesh; that is, in my flesh dwelleth no 
good thing?’ Does not the expression “my flesh” show that it is not the flesh or 
carnal man that speaks, but the person to whom the flesh or carnal nature per- 
tained along with another and a better? We might push the absurdity still 
further, but it is unnecessary. We may have to revert to the same inconsistency 
in regard to the other, or spiritual nature, hereafter. 
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regard as right. But these are two very different things. An 
unregenerate man may, in his judgment, perceive much excel- 
lence in the divine law, and his conscience may remonstrate 
with him on his secret, and even acknowledged, convictions of 
its rectitude ; while his will and affections are so far from being 
bent on good, that they are uniformly set upon its opposite, 
which, instead of hating, he loves and pursues. 

The passage, therefore, in the heathen poet Ovid, so often 
quoted as of parallel import with that of Paul, is very far 
indeed from being so— 


“« ______ aliudque cupido 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor —— 


“My reason this, my passion that persuades, 
I see the right, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” } 


Surely no one will be so unreasonable as to say that the 


1 For other quotations of a similar nature, see Wetstein’s Greek Testament on 
the verse ; also Tholuck on the passage, from whom, too, they are quoted by Stuart. 
A similar remark applies to them generally. This confounding of reason and con- 
science with will and affection runs through the entire comments both of Tholuck 
and Stuart. As a specimen of the effect this has in obliging them to reduce 
and qualify the obvious import of the simplest terms, take the following from Stuart. 
It relates to the word “cw, which the writer of the epistle uses in application to 
evil, verse 15,—“ For that which I do J allow not ; for what I would, that do I not ; 
but what I mars, that do I.” ‘It is not true, indeed, that a man does what on the 
whole he is unwilling to do; nor is this what the apostle means to affirm, But it 
is true that men often do what reason and conscience disapprove, and which he here 
expresses in the strong language of od déaw and wiow; 2.¢., it Is the tow dvdowmros 
of whom this is predicated. And even this, in a contrast like the present, is not 
to be urged to its highest. point of possible meaning. Thus, for example, wicw 
does not always mean positive hatred, but a not loving, or merely a comparatively 
not loving, z. e., a less loving, for so the examples in Matth. vi. 24, Luke xvi. 13, 
Luke xiv. 26, teach us. The last example here is perfectly in point, to show that 
pico May Mean, as it certainly does here, merely a less loving of some than others ; 
compare, as exegetical of it, Matt. x.37. That éaw and mica, then, can both be 
affirmed of the conscience enlightened by the divine law (compare verse 9), when 
they are understood in this qualified sense (and a qualified sense, on any ground of 
exegesis, is absolutely necessary), is sufficiently manifest. Any one who undertakes 
to urge the sense of words, employed in such a contrast as is here presented, to the 
highest meaning of which they are capable, must involve himself in difficulties that 
are absolutely inextricable.” P. 295. 

What Mr. S. here says of ‘‘a qualified sense being, on any principle of exegesis, 
absolutely necessary,” we shall have occasion to notice by and by. What I wish 
you now to observe is, the sense which he is obliged to put upon the word “T hate ”’ 
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remonstrances of conscience in a wicked man, which the most 
abandoned sometimes experience, and that powerfully, amount 
to anything like hatred of evil or delight in good. 

[7.| Even what is said in the passage of willing that which 


in the passage before us, in order to render the use of it at all compatible with the 
character of an unregenerate man. It would not do, he was sensible, to make the 
inspired apostle represent such a man as absolutely hating evil. He seeks to make 
it out, therefore, that the verb for hating means sometimes a less degree of loving. 
Now, without entering into the criticism, which is quite needless, it is enough 
to ask whether, when the words are considered as belonging to the unregenerate, 
the case is materially mended. How would the apostle have relished the interpre- 
tation of his words, according to which he is made to represent the unrenewed man 
as only loving evil less than he loves good; to represent that very “carnal mind” 
which he pronounces “ enmity against God,” not, indeed, as absolutely hating evil, 
that might be rather more than enough to say in its behalf, but only as not loving 
it so well as he loves the good? Is this the true state of things with the unrege- 
nerate ? You will have perceived, in the very quotation, an example of the manner 
in which he confounds hatred with the disapproval of reason and conscience. You 
cannot but perceive the want of parallelism between the cases quoted in support of 
the reduced and qualified sense of the word “iow, and that which he seeks to iden- 
tify with them. In Matt. vi. 24 and Luke xvi. 13 (which are the same), there is 
no propriety in the deduced sense at all. Masters are spoken of whose characters 
and whose demands are opposite, and whose services are incompatible ; who cannot 
both be loved, unless it is possible for the same heart to love opposites: but just in 
proportion as the one is loved, the other, being its opposite, must be not merely 
loved less, but positively disliked. And in regard to Luke xiv. 26, while it is 
admitted that Matt. x. 37 is the true key to its meaning, the cases are, in a very 
important respect, widely dissimilar. In the case of father and mother, and wife 
and children, they are objects which the law of God commands us to love—the law 
of nature and the law of revelation alike. And therefore we are quite prepared 
for the interpretation of hating as no more than a strong expression of the 
sentiment that the affection dutifully felt towards them, must never be allowed to 
compete with the love due to Him; that when the claims of the two came into 
collision, they who loved Him should act as if they hated them, and incur (as they 
many a time have done), the charge of hating them, rather than violate the claims 
of their love to Him for what He is, and for what He hath done. But is evil, 
moral evil, sin, a thing which we are commanded to love? And is there, therefore, 
in the application of the word “ses to it, any similar ground on which we should be 
prepared to find it bearing only the qualified sense of loving less than some other 
object that competes with it in our affections, and is entitled to a higher degree of 
our love? Assuredly it is no part of the unregenerate man’s character, according 
to the Scriptures, that he “‘ hates evil.” This is necessarily felt by those who inter- 
pret the passage in application to such. And to clear away the difficulty, Mr. 
Stuart, like others, is driven to two resources, both of which alike are arbitrary and 
unnatural :—the first to make hating mean only loving less ; and the second, to make 
hating, or loving less, identical in meaning with the approving dictates of judg- 
ment or conscience ; thus identifying the affections with the intellect, the love and 
hatred of the heart with the mere approving or disapproving decisions of the moral 
sense. But this is, if ever anything was, to “confound things which differ.” 
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is good, when applied to an unregenerate man, makes it no easy 
matter to discern the difference between such a man and the 
regenerate. Wherein does it lie? According to some of our 
opponents, it lies in the circumstance, that in the case of the 
latter there is not the will only, but the performance; in the 
former, there is the will without the ability to perform, the will 
proving abortive. In support of this most extraordinary dis- 
tinction, appeal is made to Phil. ii. 12, 13. But surely a more 
unfortunate passage for their purpose could not well have been 
thought of; for it clearly represents God as working in us to 
will as well as to do, the willing and the doing being alike the 
product of divine influence. How vain, then, to speak of the 
will to do good being in the unregenerate without the power! 
The metaphysics and the theology of such a statement are alike 
confused. Alas! what is the want of ability in a depraved 
creature but the want of will—the alienation of the heart from 
God and goodness? In the flesh there dwelleth no good, no 
principle that could ever lead to any degree whatever of true 
goodness. The will without the ability would clear the crea- 
ture of moral blame. 

IV. The next thing that demands our attention is, the infer- 
ence drawn from the matter of fact already considered. ‘“ Now 
it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me,” etc.* 

The very sound of these words, when taken out of their 
connection, by which alone their true meaning can be ascer- 
tained, exposes them to misrepresentation and abuse ; and abused 
they have been, both by the levity of profane folly and the sar- 
castic wit of infidelity. Nothing, therefore, can be of greater 
consequence than to rescue them from such abuse, by a correct 
attention to their connection. We shall, by this means, both 
avoid their misapplication, and derive from them the profit which, 
when rightly understood, they are, in common with the whole 
passage, fitted to impart. Observe, then :— 

(1.) We are accustomed to form, and there is no other 
principle on which we can form, our estimate of a man’s character, 

1 Vs. 17, 18. 
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from its distinguishing and predominant principles. If a person, 
for example, noted for his benevolence, does, at a time, an unge- 
nerous deed; we say he did not act like himself. Nay, we even 
express ourselves more strongly and more in congruity with the 
terms of this passage ; we say :—“ He was not himself when he 
did that.” When such language is used as in 2 Cor. v. 17, it 
does not mean that sin has in the new creature ceased to exist, 
but only that it has ceased to reign, or to have the ascendancy. 
What may be termed the substance of his character is changed. 
Its ruling principles are new. His heart, which before was 
“enmity against God’’—destitute of any holy affection, becomes, 
as respects the habitual tendency of his desires, on the side of 
good. His nature before was all evil. Now he possesses two 
natures, of which the decidedly prevailing or reigning one is the 
new or good nature; and the effects of the remaining old nature 
are no longer such as to form the character of the man, or to de- 
nominate, as it were, the person’s self. This agrees precisely 
with what the writer says of himself.’ The principle here is, that 
the habitual state and tendency of the will and affections are what 
properly constitute the characters of men. It is on this principle 
that he draws the inference :—‘“ It is no more I,” etc. The 
very mode of expression evinces the justness of the observation.” 
Nothing can be clearer than that the personal pronoun, the “ J,” 
cannot, in both its occurrences in the statement, be literally and 


1 Vs. 15, 16. 
2 I have before shown the incongruity of Mr. Stuart’s interpretation of the 
“we” in the close of verse 17. ‘Sin that dwelleth iInmz.”’ By me he understands 


the carnal man, that is, the one of the two opposite natures or principles thus per- 
sonified ; instead of understanding it of the person himself, in whom these opposite 
natures dwelt and wrought, as that person himself manifestly explains it in the 
beginning of verse 18 :—‘‘ For in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no good 


thing.” ! 
The same remark that was made on his exposition of these words falls to be 
- repeated now in regard to his interpretation of the personal pronoun, when the other 
nature of the complex man is spoken of, as in the same 17th verse :—“ Now, then, 
it is no more I that do it,” etc. ‘’Eya is, therefore, the moral self, the vos or 
ow dvdowaos here, while 4 éuaegria (here personified), means the sinful passions and 
affections of men.’””—Exegesis, p. 297. Now, if There means “the higher moral 
self of reason and conscience, as distinguished from the lower one of carnal passions 
and appetites,” then “mm,” in the end of the verse, should mean the same, the 
speaker being unchanged. “It is no more that do it, but sin who dwelleth in 
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strictly understood ; for this plain reason, that so to understand it 
is a flat and palpable contradiction in terms, for the person can- 
not both do and not do the same thing. Yet he says :—‘If I 
po that which I would not,” implying his being the agent, “ it 
is no more I that do it,’ equally implying his not being the 
agent. The question, therefore is:—On what principle is this 
to be explained? And I confess myself incapable of imagining 
any other than that which has been mentioned, namely, that the 
“TI” in the second of its occurrences has reference to the agent’s 
distinguishing character—that from which he is known and desig- 
nated. In the first occurrence it means simply the agent, the 
person as the doer of the action; in the second, it means the 
same person indeed, but the person considered characteristically, 
as distinguished by the possession and influence of certain prin- 
ciples and dispositions. In this instance they are the principles 
and disposition which constitute the saint, the new creature. 
It is manifest that, in the man who here records his experience, 
sin is not the prevailing or reigning power. Sim, or the flesh, 
he regards as an enemy, whose power, so far from willingly 
yielding to it, he habitually resisted. This is surely the direct 
opposite of the character of an unregenerate man. 

But here, again, we are in direct antipodes to Mr. Stuart. 
So far is he from regarding the writer or speaker as one whose 
character is, in prevailing principle and practice, good, that he 
represents him as precisely the reverse :—‘ The writer evidently 
means to say”’ (he is expounding the words “for to will is pre- 
sent with me, but how to perform that which is good, I find not’), 
“that the carnal part is altogether the predominant self, just in 


ME.” But we have seenthat by me, in the end of the verse, he understands the 
carnal man. What confusion is thus produced! We have three persons, “1” 
meaning “ the higher self of reason and conscience.” ‘ Mz,’ (though without any 
notice of change), the very opposite, “‘ the lower self of carnal passions and appe- 
tites, and ‘sin,’ a personification of the sinful passions and affections of men ;” and 
therefore, alter et idem, another and the same with the preceding, and yet repre- 
sented as dwelling in the preceding. But if by the pronouns I and me, the person’s 
self who writes is understood, only speaking of himself under different aspects, all 
is sufficiently plain. And to this Mr. S. himself is obliged to come in the end on 
verse 25 :—‘ So then with the mind, I myself,” etc., which he explains: “TI, the 
same person, have two minds or inclinations in me.” 
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the same manner as he says :—‘ The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them.’ 
So, again :—‘ The carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.’””* Again: 
—‘“ While Christians have many a conflict in which they are 
overcome by sin, yet they must be victors in far the greater 
number of cases, if the whole be collectively taken. If this 
be not true, then is it not true that ‘he who loves God keeps 


His commandments ;’ it cannot be true that ‘they who love 


the law of God do no iniquity;’ nor true that ‘he who is 
born of God sinneth not;’ nor that faith enables him who 
cherishes it to ‘overcome the world.’ As, however, there is 
no denying the truth of these and the like declarations, and no 
receding from them nor explaining them away as meaning less 
than habitual victory over sin, so it follows, that when verses 
14-25 are applied to Christian experience, they are wrongly 
applied. The person represented in these verses succumbs to 
sin in every instance of contest. The Christian must not, can- 
not, does not, so fight against sin. To assert this would be to 
contradict the whole tenor of the Scriptures; it would be abro- 
gating at once all which is declared, in so pointed a manner, 
in ch. viii. 1-17." But assuredly there is no foundation in the 
passage for such a statement as that which thus, with emphasis 
and doubled emphasis, he gives. And it is rather inconsistent 
that a commentator, dealing so freely with other phrases in the 
passage in the way of qualification and reduction, should apply so 
rigid and stringent a principle of interpretation here. “If, indeed, 
it were true,” says Professor Hodge, “that the person here 
described ‘succumbs to sin IN EVERY INSTANCE of contest,’ the 
description would be inapplicable, not to the Christian only, but to 
any other than the most immoral of men. It is rare indeed, even 
in the natural conflict between reason and passion, or conscience 
and corrupt inclination, that the better principle does not suc- 
ceed, not once merely, but often.’’® 

But the writer says no such thing. It was utterly impos- 
sible that he should. On the same principle of interpretation, 

? Comm. p. 297. ? Excursus, p. 540. 5 Comm, p. 299. 
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he must be understood as always willing and desiring good, 
and always (not willing or desiring but) hating evil. And how 
are we to imagine such a character? a man in every instance 
willing and desiring good, and in no one instance ever doing it—in 
every instance hating evil, and yet in no one instance ever failing 
to do it? ‘This were an anomaly in the moral world, indeed ; 
a character incapable of subsistence ; an imaginary being, even 
beyond imagination! The writer speaks not of what was inva- 
riably the case, but of what he felt to be of too frequent occur- 
rence. Were we to adopt such a principle of interpretation, 
we might contend that the heathen are represented by the 
apostle as doing all that the law of God requires. “ For when 
the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law,” etc.t T& rod yuo is a phrase capable of 
the most comprehensive meaning. But it is evident that Paul 
refers to no more than the occasional conformity to the dictates of 
the law which is to be found everywhere, and the remonstrances of 
conscience against the contrary ; as appears, indeed, from the very 
next verse. And yet it does not appear more clearly than it does 
here, that the man of two natures who here speaks does not 
represent himself as invariably in every instance succumbing to 
the dicates of the bad, always doing evil when evil competed 
with good. 

It is further manifest that the inference in verse seventeenth 
is not derived by him from the mere dictates of reason and con- 
science, but from the predominant state of his will and affections. 
He does not say :—If I do that which my reason approves not, 
ete. ; but, “If I do that I would not.” Conscience and will are 
not the same. 

To no candid mind can it be necessary to observe, that these 
expressions of the apostle :—“ It isno more IJ that do it,” etc., are 
not designed in any way to palliate his sins. That man’s own 
heart must be sadly on the side of sin who can think or say so. 
The supposition is at variance with his whole character as 
apparent in his writings, and at variance with the very letter of 

' Rom. ii. 14. 
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his expressions in this passage itself. This surely is not the 
language of one who would excuse or palliate sin. They who 
would palliate sin do it from love to sin, from insensibility to its 
exceeding sinfulness, and with the smile of indifference and play- 
fulness on their lips. By such is sin ever felt as a load from 
which they wish and long to be free? By some, it is admitted, 
the passage has been abused; they have taken encouragement 
from it in sin, and flattered themselves, or affected to flatter 
themselves, that their case was like the apostle’s. But what is 
there which the man, whose heart is in love with sin, may not 
make a refuge to his deluded conscience. The mercy of a long- 
suffering God, the grace of the Gospel, the promises of forgive- 
ness to those who at any time repent and believe the Gospel, 
have all been abused in a similar way. We may surely know 
enough of the deceitfulness and desperate wickedness of the human 
heart to prevent our being greatly startled at any truth, merely on 
account of the perversion and abuse of it by ungodly men. The 
language is altogether incapable of application to the unrenewed. 
The man is in an unrenewed state who thus abuses it; and who 
flatters himself with the vain imagination, that because his reason 
and conscience disapprove and remonstrate, there is something 
in his case good, and encouraging, and analogous to the apostle’s 
own experience, while his heart is in love with sinful indulgence. 

But although the expressions are not used for the palliation 
of his sins, they are certainly used for some end. It was not 
to give him comfort in sin. Yet it is equally clear, that some 
kind of comfort or satisfaction he did find in the consideration 
mentioned. What then was it? It was this; that while he 
continued striving against sin, consciously setting himself in 
opposition to the power of the old man, “ making no provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof;’’ however he might 
“ oroan, being burdened with” a sense of remaining corruption, 
the consciousness of this remaining corruption was no reason for 
despair or despondency. The influence of the Gospel in pro- 
ducing holiness is, indeed, the grand evidence of a sinner’s having 
believed it and having come under its power; and consequently 
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of his being a genuine partaker of its other blessings and an heir 
of its hopes. But this influence is not perfect here ; it does not 
root out the principles of corruption. These still remain, and 
exert a power in opposition to the principles of grace. And 
although these principles of grace must be so extensive and decided 
in their predominance as to form the character; yet were we to 
judge of our state merely from our being conscious of evil 
remaining in us, there would be no such thing as good hope in 
the world, nothing on earth but despair, for “ there is not a just 
man upon the earth, that doeth good and sinneth not.” That there 
is a scriptural confidence arising from the consciousness of the 
predominant power of the truth in the soul, even notwithstanding 
the sensibility to remaining corruption, which is in fact a part 
of that very consciousness, is clear from many passages in the 
word of God.* 

It ought further to be remarked, that this part of the apostle’s 
experience is by no means fitted to cherish any delusive confi- 
dence in our spiritual state while we are living in sin, or have 
it lying lightly on our conscience. The man who professes to 
believe the Gospel, most miserably perverts and most foully and 
profanely dishonours and slanders it, when he indulges the imagi- 
nation that, whatever sins he commits, he ought never to have 
his confidence towards God shaken or impaired. This awful 
doctrine has been held by some, under pretext of doing honour 
to the grace of God; as if all doubts on this point were indica- 
tions of our resting our hopes on something else than the divine 
righteousness revealed in the Gospel. But such a doctrine is 
indeed betraying “the Son of Man with a kiss.” If there be 
any one lesson clearly taught by the precepts and examples of 
the word of God, is it this, that confidence towards Him, when 
deliberate sin has been committed and is lying upon the conscience, 
unrepented of, is the most preposterous and daring presumption. 
The truth of the divine testimony, and the reality of any sinner’s 
interest in the provisions and blessings which that testimony 
reveals, or, in other words, of any sinner’s faith in that testimony, 

* }. John. 1, 5-7; 111. 7-10, 19-27. 
VOL. Tl. L 
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are two distinct things, which must be ascertained by distinct 
evidences. The one stands sure, independently of the other. 
Yet such men, as I now refer to, buoy themselves up by such 
language as that before us. When believers transgress, they 
say :—‘“ It is not they that do it, etc.; and that they ought not 
therefore, to be discouraged by any evils whatever, into which 
they may have been led astray.” And was the language of 
this “ holy man of God” thus designed to flatter professors and 
to give them ease in their trespasses ? How indignantly would he 
have subjoined to every such inference from the terms in which 
he here expresses himself, his solemn “ God forbid ;” 7 yévorro. 
The sins of believers, in proportion as their knowledge of God 
and of His law, and of His Gospel is superior, as well as their 
experience of His love and their obligations to His grace, have in 
them a deeper guilt, a heavier aggravation than the sins of other 
men. It is true, and it is & blessed truth, that the fountain of 
divine forgiveness is always open and always accessible. But it 
is fearful to think that on this account, because the blood of Jesus 
never loses its virtue, because the Lord is always gracious and 
ready to forgive, we should, when sin has been committed by us, 
take it easy, lay it little to heart, and be as happy and as comfort- 
able as before. There is something in this so unreasonable, so con- 
trary to every dictate of common sense, as well as to the entire 
tenor of the Bible, that it is difficult to persuade one’s self that 
it would ever be held. No, my brethren, when we have sinned, 
our return must be characterised by the deepest self-abasement 
and godly sorrow. Thus it was with David.* The divinely 
prescribed terms of a sinner’s return are in the same strain.” 

But the importance of rightly understanding and guarding 
from abuse the sentiment of these verses, is detaining me upon 
it disproportionately long. 

V. Let us now see what the apostle further says of himself. 
I had occasion to notice that the word “law’’* is here used to 
signify a principle of uniform operation, whether good or evil in 
its tendency. It is used in reference to both, in what immedi- 
ately follows. * 


a “Pa. fi. 1, otc. 2 Hos. xiv. 1-4. 3 Rom. vii. 21. *"Va. 22, 22. 
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In these verses the “inward man” must signify something 
more than the soul, as distinguished from the body ; for surely 
the “law that when he would do good evil was present with 
him,” was, in this sense of the phrase, in his inward man as 
well as the other law which he opposes to it,—as well as his 
“delight in the law of God.” They were both, in this respect, 
in his mind. The body cannot be the seat of any moral prin- 
ciple. It is of littlke moment in what senses some heathen 
writers may have used similar phrases. The question is:—In 
what sense does this same writer use the one before us?! In 
the former of the passages quoted, the prayer is not merely that the 
powers of their minds, possessed by them in common with other 
men, might be strengthened. It is a prayer for spiritual strength, 
that is, for the establishment and invigoration of the principles 
of the new man; which is a phrase of the same import. In the 
latter, if the inward man signified simply the mind, as usually 
opposed to the body, the case described would not be by any 
means a common, but rather a very extraordinary one; namely, 
that the mental faculties increased in vigour, as the bodily powers 
decayed. The influence of the afflictions of life, as stated in verse 
seventeenth, shows the meaning; for that influence certainly is not 
the mere strengthening of the powers of the mind, but evidently 
the strengthening of the spiritual principles and affections of the 
divine life in the soul of the new man. It is in the same sense 
that the phrase is used here. And this accords well with the state- 
ment in verse twenty-second. The soul, as renewed by the Spirit 
(which is the same thing as the new man), is the only seat of 
such delight. And surely this delight should settle the question, 
whether a regenerate man be the speaker. And who but a 
regenerate man can say this with truth ? 

The phrase has been paraphrased by “I esteem, and in my 
reason I approve.” But this only confirms the truth of a former 
observation, namely, that those who conceived an unregenerate 
man to be the speaker, confounded reason and conscience with 
the will and the affections. Certainly the two modes of ex- 

1 Eph. iii. 16; 2 Cor. iv. 16. 
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pression are far from being equivalent. The original word 
strongly expresses pleasure of heart, and is properly rendered 
delight. And this is a most decided characteristic of the good 
or renewed man.* He delighted in the contemplation of it as 
an exhibition of the divine character ; and in conformity to it as 
his honour and his happiness. Perfect conformity to it was 
the desire of his heart. Now it is quite clear that no sinner 
but one who has been renewed in the spirit of his mind, can 
have this delight. And it is equally clear, that no one who has 
been so renewed can be without it. Examine yourselves then. 
Do you really thus delight in God’s law ? Or is all that you feel 
a constrained approbation of its dictates in your understandings 
and consciences? This assuredly an ungodly man may feel; 
and every man, perhaps, does in some measure feel. But the 
renewed man is conscious of more. While he approves and 
admires the law in its full extent, he experiences a cordial satis- 
faction and delight in it. 

I have represented it as “ quite clear”’ that no unregenerate 
man can thus “delight in the law of the Lord.” Not so, how- 
ever, thinks Dr. A. Clark :—“ If it be said,” (such is his extra- 
ordinary language), that it is impossible for an unregenerate 
man to delight in the law of God, the experience of millions 
contradicts the assertion. Every true penitent admires the 
moral law, longs most earnestly for a conformity to it, and feels 
that he never can be satisfied till he wakes up after His divine 
likeness; and he hates himself because he feels that he has 
broken it, and that his evil passions are still in a state of hostility 
to it.” This is surely a perfect Q. E. D. The problem was 
to show “that an unregenerate man may delight in the law of 
God;” and the proof is, that every true penitent does! This 
is an easy way of getting witnesses by “ millions.’ We must 
have better evidence from the phraseology of Scripture, however, 
before we can admit the identity of the unregenerate man and 
the true penitent; an identity which, according to the citation 
just made, enables Dr. Clark to put into the lips of the unre- 

1 Pstind jvexix. 16/35, 497/97, etc. 
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generate, not only the terms here used by Paul, but also the 
holy aspirations of the Psalmist, when, contrasting himself with 
the “men of the world, who have their portion in this life,” he 
says:—‘‘ As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness,” 
etc." Who, with the Bible in his hand, can ever speak of an 
unregenerate man longing for perfect likeness to God, and inca- 
pable of being satisfied till he attains to it! But Dr. Clark 
brings an exemplification of the unregenerate experiencing this 
delight.” This is almost as surprising as the other. Who ever 
understood the prophet in that passage as describing the real and 
sincere, ‘ seeking after God,” and “ delighting in His ways?” 
Nothing can be further from the truth, as the entire context shows. 
The interpretation of Lowth, proceeding on this principle, gives 
obviously the true sense. On Isaiah lix. he says :—‘“ The fore- 
going elegant chapter contained a severe reproof of the Jews, in 
particular, for their hypocrisy, in pretending to make themselves 
accepted with God by fasting and outward humiliation, without 
true repentance, while they still continued to oppress the poor, and 
to indulge their own passions and vices.” It is indeed passing 
strange, that any man taking a glance, even the most hasty, of 
that chapter, would sincerely and deliberately bring forward such 
a proof! Look at the first verse. Look at the kind of service 
they rendered, and the reason why it was indignantly rejected.? 
And compare with the passage others of similar import.* The 
religion of a people described in such terms, supposing them to 
have had a self-righteous pleasure in going the punctual and 
formal rounds of external service, can never be a counterpart to 
that “delight in the law of God after the inward man,” which 
inspired the earnest and impassioned longing for deliverance 
from whatever remained in him, that was opposed to the constant 
and unimpeded and perfect exercise and influence of holy 
principles and affections. 

Stuart takes ground somewhat different. He insists upon 
the necessity of taking the term “ delight” in a qualified sense ; 
just as we have seen with the opposite word “hate.” He was 
aware that an unrenewed man could not, in the obvious and 
' Ps. xvii. 15. * Is. lviii, 2. . * Is, lviti. 3-7. * Is. i. 10-15; Ezek. xxiii. 30-31. 
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proper import of the word, be said to hate evil; and he was 
equally aware, that neither could such a man, in the obvious and 
proper sense of the term, delight in the law of God. Both 
terms, therefore, must be qualified in their meaning. The one 
must not mean “ positive hatred,” but only inferior love. And 
the other must not mean, what in itself it does mean, the 
intensity of pleasure, but only the approbation, and (with a 
kind of apology for the word, as if even it were rather more 
than could be predicated of a man entirely under the dominion 
of sin, and succumbing to it in every instance), “ the compla- 
cency (so to speak) which reason and conscience yield to the 
divine law, as holy and good.” The ground which he takes up 
in vindication of this qualified sense of the terms, namely, that 
a qualified sense of the opposite terms is equally necessary on 
the other hypothesis (that which interprets the passage of the 
regenerate), may be admitted to have some claim to ingenuity ; 
but cannot, in my judgment, be admitted as having any to 
soundness. He thus expresses himself, and he repeatedly adverts 
to the same thing :—‘‘ Whoever insists, then, that the passage 
before us must be applied to the Christian, because of some 
strong expressions in it which seem to indicate true moral good, 
should also take notice, that, by the very same principles of 
interpretation, he will, of course, be obliged to concede, that a 
carnal state and entire devotedness to the passions is described. 
To avoid this conclusion, he considers these last expressions as 
used in a qualified or moderated sense; and accounts for them 
by the fervour of the writer’s feelings and the nature of the 
contrast. But who does not see, that the very same rule, when 
applied to the passages which seem to indicate moral good, or 
holiness, will so modify them as to make the application of them 
to true Christians altogether unnecessary? The reason and 
conscience of the unsanctified, especially when they are awakened 
by the terrors of the divine law, present suificient ground to 
justify the use of the language here employed in such a modified 
sense as that now supposed.’’? 

I presume the question, ‘‘ Who does not see ?”’ implies that 

1 Excursus, p. 537. 
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the thing is so manifest, that all are blind who do not sce it. I 
must confess myself of the blind. The two sides of the case do 
not appear to me to have in them any such parallelism as to 
justify the confident question. Without entering into detail, I 
say this on two grounds :— 

1. I have granted that the language expressive of the 
consciousness of evil is very strong. I have assigned what 
I believe to be the reason of this, and shown the natural 
principle on which that reason rects. It is the language of 
exaggeration, naturally dictated by the strong repugnance of the 
principles and feelings of the renewed soul to the remaining 
corruption of which it was conscious. And the same principle 
applies in full emphasis, we shall see, to the language of the twenty- 
fourth verse :—‘“ O wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver 
me?” etc. The simple question, then, is :—Does there exist the 
same natural principle on which to explain, or account for, the 
strong terms, as they are admitted to be on the other side, when 
the speaker is supposed to be an unregenerate man? And for 
my own part, I can find no such principle. We can at once 
understand how the loathing of evil in a sanctified soul should 
produce the utterance of strong terms of self-accusation and 
self-condemnation on account of it; and we can at once under- 
stand, how the convictions of an awakened conscience in an 
unregenerate man, a man entirely under the power and love of 
sin, should produce strong language too—the language of terror, 
and it may be of regret—the terror agonizing, and the regret 
bitter, in proportion to the amount of clearness and strength in 
the convictions by which they are inspired. We might even 
include, as capable of being accounted for on such a principle, 
strong, and were that possible, exaggerated expressions of self- 
condemnation, only without the softening of true contrition. 
But the terms employed in this passage are not of either of 
these descriptions. They are terms which, in their full and 
natural import (natural in the ordinary usage of language) ex- 
press the feelings of a renewed and holy mind—hatred of sin, 
delight in the law of God. Now we can readily conceive strong 
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emotion exaggerating the expression of what actually exists; 
but what kind of exaggeration is it, that introduces what does 
not exist at all, and what, in order to its consistent explanation, 
requires to be explamed away? And this leads me just to 
notice— 

2. That in the one case, the terms are not changed in their 
meaning, when considered as the language of exaggeration, and, 
as such, not to be taken by the reader in their full amount of 
literal meaning; but in the other case, the qualification of the 
terms actually converts their meaning into something essentially 
different. They make hatred synonymous with conviction of 
sin in the conscience, that is, with the very thing from which 
the strong expressions are supposed to arise; and delight 
synonymous with mere approbation or conviction of rectitude 
in the conscience ; two things essentially dissimilar. 

But while his heart’s desire is, to be fully conformed to 
God’s law in temper and conduct, he finds from remaining cor- 
ruption, powerful, and, alas! at times too successful, opposition 
to the fulfilment of this desire. 

I have already noticed the sense of the word “law.”! The 
law of his mind is the same as the law of his inward man. 
The promise of the new covenant may illustrate this.? The 
inward man is the “mind,” or “inward parts,” in which the 
law of God is written by the Holy Spirit. According to 
the law of his mind or the principles of the new man, he 
delighted in the law of God. But he saw, or felt, or was con- 
scious of, another law or principle—a tendency quite the 
opposite of that of his mind. As the law of his mind is not 
merely the light of conscience, but the operative principle of 
holy love to God in the heart; so the law in his members, 
being the opposite of this, must mean the remaining power of 
that “mind of the flesh,” as it is afterwards called, of which the 
essential character is “enmity against God.”* This law he 
saw, or felt, “in his members.” We have had the phrase 
repeatedly already. Certainly he does not mean literally the body; 
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for the members of his body were the instruments of the activity 
of the law of his mind, as well as of this opposite principle. ‘The 
animal appetites and passions, however, appear to be especially 
meant; although the principle or law may be considered as 
existing and operating in all the branches of his constitution, as, to 
a certain degree, investing and influencing all the powers both of 
body and mind. This law “ warred against the law of his mind.” 
It resisted his desires after conformity to God; striving incessantly, 
with greater or less force, to draw or drive him into an opposite 
course; and he adds:—“ Bringing me into captivity,” ete. 
This expression has been considered as deciding the point 
in favour of the hypothesis which makes an unregenerate man 
the speaker. It has been interpreted as if it signified that he 
was uniformly overcome, actually brought into full captivity, etc. 
But it expresses no such thing, as that the power of corruption 
was either uniformly, or even prevailingly, successful. Similar 
expressions are used to denote a tendency that has not effect.’ 
It was the case with the apostle, and it is the case with every 
saint of God, that he feels this law in his members bringing 
him, ¢.¢., he feels it to be its constant tendency to bring him 
into captivity; so that, were it not resisted by “the law of ‘his 
mind,’ by the energy of the new man under the influence of 
the Spirit of God, such would infallibly be its effect. He does 
not say of the law in his members that it actually brought him 
into captivity, but that he saw or felt it bringing him. As if 
one man were by fair promises and tempting assurances to 
entice another to accompany him on a certain road; he sets 
out, but by and by he discovers his intention, he sees that he is 
leading him into captivity; he instantly resists, and flees, and 
returns, and so delivers himself. Thus it is with the “law in 
the members.” It entices on the road of sin that leads to 
bondage ; it sometimes succeeds so far, and the believer, unless 
in the strength of grace and the vigour of the principles of his 
new nature he resists, is in danger of full captivity. Surely it 
is simple and plain enough that a principle may be felt bringing 
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that does not actually bring, the mind under its full influence. 
The case here is widely different from that of the unregenerate.* 
The person here does not thus yield himself a voluntary captive, 
but resists the power that would enslave him. He is not, in 
the general course of his life, “led captive by the devil at his 
will,” but lives in warfare between the principle of holiness 
which predominates, and the principle of corruption which does 
not reign but is ever striving to gain the ascendency, and too 
often succeeds in inducing the combatant to yield for the time. 
Feeling, then, the power of this opposite principle striving 
against his new nature, preventing the fulfilment of his holy 
wishes, chaining down his soul to sin and the world when his 
desire was to rise to heavenly-mindedness and to God, never 
allowing him a moment’s respite from vigilant resistance, ever and 
anon in the progress of his attainments driving him back by a too 
successful effort, thus infusing into the cup of his spiritual joy 
the bitterness of gall and wormwood, the apostle exclaims, 
“Oh! wretched man that I am,”? etc. 

VI. This forms the next and the last of the general topics 
suggested by the passage. It is truly marvellous that such an 
argument should ever have been used, yet has it actually been 
urged. Regenerate men are happy, not wretched ; therefore, 
this cannot be a regenerate man’s language. One is strongly 
tempted to suspect that he by whom such an argument could be 
used can never himself have felt the burden of corruption, the 
plagues of his own heart. Is it not the very man whose heart 
is most under the influence of holiness and the love of God 
that feels most acutely the anguish of a sense of remaining 
corruption ? A natural man may feel “ wretched” under the 
pressure of guilt upon his conscience, and the fears of wrath, 
and his ignorance of aremedy. But this is essentially different 
from the distress of a soul that has been already delivered from 
a sense of guilt and the fears of wrath, by faith in the blood of 
Jesus; but now longs to be delivered also from the power of 
sin, from its whole power, not merely because it exposes to 

1 Rom. vi. 16, 17. 7 Rom. vii. 24. 
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death and endangers his soul, but because it deprives him of 
the happiness of being like God, and by hindering the freeness 
and intimacy of communion with Him, mars the fulness of his 
joy. It was not the condemning guilt of sin that the apostle 
here so pathetically bewailed, but its remaining power. ‘The 
believer alone can at all enter into the spirit of this exclama- 
tion. , if our abhorrence of sin were such as it ought to be, 
we should feel more of that wretchedness of which Paul here 
complains, and more, too, of the same ardent longing after 
deliverance. Itisone of the genuine marks of a spiritual mind. 

The question :—‘ Who shall deliver me?’ is not the 
utterance of despair, but of longing and vehement desire. This 
will be manifest from the next verse. In the expression, “ this 
body of death” (for so the words should be rendered to make 
the phrase consistent and intelligible), some have supposed an 
allusion to a particular mode of punishing malefactors, namely, 
by attaching to their bodies a dead carcass or putrid skeleton, 
from which they cannot disencumber themselves, but must bear 
it about at every movement. The allusion would, I admit, be 
very impressive of the horror and loathing of the apostle’s mind 
at feeling sin, in all its anti-spiritual loathsomeness, bound so 
fast and so closely to him. But there is no necessity for any 
such allusion to make the writer’s language consistent with 
itself. We have similar phrases before.* The “ body of sin,” 
and the “ body of death” seem to be equivalent, and it is called 
by the latter appellation because of the deadly nature and effects 
of sin. 

While the words do not express despair, for that were 
incompatible with a state of grace; they do express his strong 
conviction of the necessity of a power superior to his own, or 
to any creatures, for effecting the desired deliverance. While 
he bemoans the remaining power of sin, he feels that he has 
cause for thanksgiving. ? 

Whence this thanksgiving? It expresses two things :— 
Gratitude for what by the grace of God he already was, and 
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still more for what he hoped by the same grace finally to be. 
The language refers to both present and future time. God, by 
the emancipating energy of his truth and spirit, had already 
made him free from the bondage of sin, and brought him into 
the glorious liberty of his own children. He was thankful for 
this, very thankful. It was a delightful privilege. He was 
Christ’s freeman. For “ he is the freeman whom the truth 
makes free, and all are slaves beside.’ And along with this, 
he had the animating prospect that, by the supplies of the 
same divine strength, he should be “ more than conqueror”’ over 
the powers of sin and Satan that still strove against his purity 
and his peace; that the painful conflict should in due time cease ; 
that he should be perfectly freed from every vestige of corrup- 
tion, and enjoy God in the full beauty of holiness. 

It appears from this that the apostle’s bitter complaint was 
not at all incompatible with the enjoyment of true happiness. 
A painful sense of sin’s remaining power is not inconsistent 
with the blessed experience of the forgiving mercy of God 
through the blood of the cross. It is consistent, too, with the 
present joy of holy likeness to God, as far as it is attained; and 
it is attended with the cheering and sublimely elevating hope of 
complete and everlasting perfection, of holiness and happiness 
like God’s own. The more the believer feels sin to be a 
burden, the happier should the assurance make him of being 
ultimately freed from it entirely and for ever. 

The apostle emphatically sums up what he had been saying 
of himself :—‘ So then, with this mind, I myself serve the 
Lord,” etc.,’ “I myself,’ the same person, not in different 
stages of his spiritual progress, but now, at the same time. As 
the flesh cannot here mean the body, but corrupt nature ; so 
the mind cannot mean merely the mental part of our consti- 
tution, but the renewed mind, as formerly explained. The 
expressions, I shall only further observe, do not signify that the 
power of the flesh and of the mind was equal. In that case, there 
could be no character. The meaning is, that, according to the 
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strength of each of the two laws or principles respectively, they 
draw opposite ways. Mr. Ralph Erskine, in his Gospel Sonnets, 
caricatures the portrait drawn by the apostle when he says :— 
‘‘ To good and evil equal bent, 
Tm both a devil and a saint.” 

This may be understood as a strong poetical way of express- 
ing the sentiment. But it is fitted to mislead. To constitute 
the Christian character and distinguish it from that of the 
world, the principles of the new man must have the decided 
predominance. ‘The law of the mind must have the dominion. 
This is the very principle on which the whole description of 
experience in the previous passage is founded. It is on this 
ground that the apostle distinguishes between himself and sin 
that dwelleth in him; and that he rests the whole account of 
his character. It is well for Christians to bear in mind the 
necessity of the decided superiority and reigning power of the 
spiritual principles as essential to the distinction between them 
and the world. The principles of godliness must not only be 
in their hearts, but reign there, and keep all opposing principles 
under control. 

The sense of corruption, then, may be known as genuine, 
and as a mark of Christian character, when it is uniformly 
opposed in all its workings by the contrary principle of grace in 
the heart. This must be the ruler. And when it is so, the con- 
tention between the two is the radical and leading difference 
between the believer and the unbeliever, the renewed and the 
unrenewed. Devils are all sin, angels are all purity. But here 
is a creature, who, although he is neither a devil nor an angel, 
has in him the opposite natures of the one and the other. The 
ungodly are under the dominion, in one or other of its modes 
of operation, of the flesh or the principles of corruption. But 
in the believer, while the principles of the old nature remain, a 
new nature, with contrary principles and tendencies, is implanted. 
It is predominant. It takes the government of the man. If it 
be not predominant, any professed sense of its opposite as a 
source of sorrow and lamentation is utterly vain. It must 
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appear in its predominance by the steady and vigorous resistance 
of temptation, striving against sin, crucifying the flesh; and at 
any time when through temptation the corrupt principles have 
gained a victory, it will appear in the deep anguish of peniten- 
tial grief; which is just the new nature recovering its tone and 
power, when the old has obtained a temporary ascendency. 
Because there has been, under the designation of Christian 
experience, so much of vain enthusiastic feeling, and so much 
of false unscriptural confidence in states and frames of mind, 
some have run into the opposite extreme of laughing at all 
feeling in religion together; as if a tear or a sigh were a 
uniform indication of weakness, ostentation, or hypocrisy. Yet 
surely if ever words were used, by lip or pen, expressive of 
strong feeling, the words before us are. The exclamation, “‘ Oh! 
wretched man,” etc.’ is certainly the utterance of grief and anguish 
of spirit, arising from sensibility to the remaining corruption of the 
heart, along with ardently longing desire for full freedom from 
its power. A sense of sin must always be bitter to the soul of 
the child of God. The corruption of his heart is not a point 
on which he can think and speak with the cool phlegmatic 
composure of a-reasoner on a matter of pure speculation. Alas! 
what we have cause to be ashamed of is, not our feeling but 
our want of it. When we “look unto Jesus” and contemplate 
the evil of sin in His cross, in the dreadful scenes of Gethsemane 
and Calvary, how can we but be oppressed by the thought of 
any portion of such an evil remaining in us. How can we but 
“ roan, being burdened’ under a sense of its power, even 
although broken and subdued! Should not our love to Him 
inspire all the earnestness of desire for deliverance; that so we 
may be free of that which filled the cup of the blessed Re- 
deemer with such bitterness, and be fully like to Him whom our 
souls love? But to such desires the man of time and sense is an 
entire stranger. His only wish and anxiety are, that, after having 
indulged sin to his heart’s content, he may escape with impunity. 
While this warfare is peculiar to the Christian, it is like- 
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wise a part of his true character that he does not despair. 
Despair is a state of mind at perfect variance with faith. It 
is altogether unbelieving. It is a feeling of which Satan 
takes every advantage, that by means of it he may in various 
ways work the ruin of the soul. The joy of the Lord is 
His people’s strength. Indulged corruption, indeed, may and 
ought to lead to doubt and despair. But corruption itself 
should not. It should only lead us to have more constant and 
simple-hearted recourse to the “blood of sprinkling,” and to 
more earnest supplications for the restraining and sanctifying 
influences of the promised Spirit. While we cry with all 
earnestness, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” we must watch 
with all constancy against the inward approaches of evil, keep- 
ing the heart with all diligence. We must adopt Paul’s prayer 
in behalf of the Ephesians for ourselves and for each other,’ and 
to show the sincerity of the prayer, we must act up to his faith- 
ful admonition to the same church.” 

I shall only add, in conclusion, that there is no incongruity 
between the strong exclamation of self-dissatisfaction in the end 
of the seventh chapter and the sublime triumph of “the full 
assurance of faith in the close of the eighth.’ Think you that 
he had thus risen above the seeming despondency and burdened 
groaning of the passage we have had under review, and that the 
longing exclamation of the twenty-fourth verse was forgotten, and 
would have been quite out of unison with these terms of exult- 
ing confidence? My own full conviction is, that at the close 
of this sublime climax he would have repeated the exclamation 
with greater emphasis and earnestness than before. The 
stronger his impressions of the blessedness springing, and to 
spring for ever, from the love of Christ and of God, the more 
vivid and rapturous his anticipations; the heavier, methinks, 
would be the sigh he would heave over that which formed the 
only impediment to the full enjoyment of it; and the more 
ardent his longing for deliverance from every vestige of its 
hated power! 

1 Eph, iii. 14-19. 2 Eph. vi. 10-18. 2 Vs. 32-39. 
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ACCORDING to etymology, an Antinomian (é,7/, véwos) signifies an 
opposer or enemy of the law. It is a word, however, whose ety- 
mology, like that of many others, affords no explicit information 
as to its proper distinctive meaning, as a sectarian denomina- 
tion in Christian theology. A term may, in its proper etymo- 
logical import, be altogether general, and may derive its peculiar 
application, all its specialty of import, from the circumstances 
in which it was originally introduced. ‘This would be found 
the case with many designations of the most appropriate and 
definite nature, in their actual use, not in the department of 
ecclesiastical language only, but in every other, in the nomen- 
elature of every science. In the present instance, the term 
expresses no more than the general idea of opposition to law. 
Now this is obviously capable of a very great variety of senses 
and modifications. It might be used in application either to 
civil or religious concerns. In the former application, it might 
appropriately designate, in the political body, the enemies of 
subordination and restraint, the lawless, whose desire is to have 
full license, for themselves at least, to walk after the imagination 
of their own hearts; to do “every man what is right in his 
own eyes.” We might apply the designation, too, to every 
department of science that has been, rightly or wrongfully, 
subjected to rules for the prosecution of its investigations. The 

1 At this stage of his course, Dr. W. was accustomed to discuss, in connection 
with the passage in Rom. vii., the question of the Soverrien Hipine or Gon’s Coun- 
TENANCE. The aim of the lecture was to show that that doctrine is not borne out 
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philosopher who throws away the restraint of such rules, and 
strikes out a new course for himself, would be an Antinomian. 
The time was when science generally was subjected to the rules 
of scholastic and superstitious bondage. All was theory, supported 
by the prescribed technicalities of ratiocination, from which it 
was heresy to deviate. Bacon was an Antinomian in science. 
He saw that the existing laws of the schools were radically bad, 
and he set himself against them. While an Antinomian in this 
sense, he was, it is true, a Neonomian in another; being the 
introducer of a new law of philosophical investigation and dis- 
covery—the law of induction, now universally received, and 
likely to retain its authority in all departments of scientific 
research. 

Supposing, again, the term restricted to a religious accepta- 
tion, it might be either speculative or practical; applied, that 
is, to designate opinions or to designate character. For there 
may be, and well we know there is, a vast amount of Antinomi- 
anism in the dispositions of the heart and the practice of the 
life, even while there is none in opinion and professed creed. 
And still further :—Supposing it confined to sentiments, still it 
is susceptible of various senses, not merely of shades and modifica- 
tions of meaning, but of absolute contrarieties. It may be used 
in bonam as well as in malam partem. There is a sense, and 
a most Important and fundamental one, in which all the Scripture 
writers are Antinomians, opposers of the law. Jn the sense in 
which the Judaizing corrupters of the Gospel were for the law, 
Paul and his fellow-apostles were against it; that is, when the 
law was introduced into the ground of justification before God. 
This kind of Antinomianism, or opposition to the law, was com- 
prehended in “ contending earnestly for the faith once delivered 
unto the saints.” It appeared decidedly in the conduct of Paul 
and Barnabas at Antioch in Syria. And, in this sense, considered 
as directed against this early error of mixing the law with the 
Gospel—works with grace, there cannot be a more decidedly 
Antinomian treatise than the Epistle to. the Galatians. We 
shall see by and by, that from an abuse of the doctrine of grace-— 
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the doctrine which Paul defended as the essence of the Gospel, 
the proper Antinomian heresy took its rise. — 

Antinomianism, in the sense in which it has been introduced 
into the nomenclature of theology, regards the law, not as the 
ground of justification, but as the rule of life to the justified. 
In this application, it expresses a heresy. Whereas, had it so 
happened, that the term Antinomian had been used in application 
to those who were against the law as the condition of life to 
sinners, it would have been expressive, not of heresy, but of 
attachment to the Gospel. 

The spirit of Antinomianism, understood an malam partem, 
and in the grosser acceptation of the term, lies deeply seated, 
alas! in the depravity of our nature. It is the very same with 
the disposition that says :—‘ Let us continue in sin, that grace 
may abound.” And the practical lengths to which this worst of all 
the abuses of the Gospel was carried in the earliest times may 
be learned from the Epistle of Jude, which contains so fearful a 
delineation of the character of those ungodly men, who, while 
they called themselves by the name of Christ, ‘ turned the 
grace of our God into lasciviousness,”’ etc." 

It must, however, in the outset, be carefully remarked, 
that it ought never to be enough to denominate any doctrines 
Antinomian, merely that they have been charged with such a 
tendency. In that case, the Gospel of the grace of God would 
be the rankest Antinomianism; for, ‘from the first day until 
now,’ it has been heavily loaded by its adversaries with this 
imputation. The charge has been incessantly reiterated, and, 
at times, with a confidence in the direct ratio of the success 
with which it has been refuted; and many things theoretically 
plausible have been advanced in its support. After what has 
already been said on the influence of the truth in regeneration 
and sanctification, it will not be necessary to dwell largely on 
the untenableness of the charge. We must satisfy ourselves 
with two or three general observations. 

1. The charge was anticipated by the great inspired cham- 

1 Jude 4. 
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pion of the doctrine of justification by grace. And it is not 
unworthy of your notice, that, if any proof were required beyond 
the simplicity and unequivocal plainness of the statements respect- 
ing the way of a sinner’s acceptance with God, that the advocates 
of the doctrine of justification by grace without the works of the 
law are right in their interpretation of his writings; such proof 
is to be found in the very fact of his anticipating the objection in 
question. No writer even of ordinary judgment, inspiration 
apart, ever thinks of anticipating objections, such as the nature 
of his doctrine could never by possibility suggest to any mind. 
Now, to the doctrine of justification by works the objection 
referred to’ could not find a hair’s-breadth of even plausible, 
though sophisticated and fallacious, ground on which to rest. 
It is one which could never have been made, and therefore 
would never have been supposed. 

2. The whole system of salvation by grace has its founda- 
tion in the absolute and immutable perfection of the law. It. 
is in this that the necessity of a scheme of grace originates, ’? 
The law pronounces its sentence with unhesitating and unswery- 
ing decision.* And as from this sentence, comprehensive of all, 
it cannot depart; grace becomes indispensable in regard to all, 
“for that all have sinned.” It is thus that, on the simplest 
principles, sinners are shut up to grace. It becomes in their 
case necessary. ‘There is no other way of acceptance possible 
but a change in the law. And a change in the law is a change 
in the character of God. This law, in all its principles and 
precepts, is the result and expression of His character; and 
without a change in God there can be no change in the radical 
requirements of His law. If that law, when given to man, was 
“holy, and just, and good ;” then every change in it must render 
it so far unholy, unjust, and bad. It is not a mere matter of 
theory or of doctrine. It is a point of fact, that “by the deeds 
of the law no flesh living can be justified.” It is as mucha 
point of fact as that “all have sinned.” 

1 Rom. vi. 1. 2 Gal. ii. 21,22. 3. Gal. iii. 10, 
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3. The apostle repels the very supposition of the Gospel 
making void the law.t. Even the ceremonial law, while in one 
view it was abolished, was in another view established. Its 
divine authority and excellence were most satisfactorily demon- 
strated and gloriously illustrated, in the very fulfilment of its 
typical institutions by which it was set aside; and it was 
thus shown to be of God, and worthy of His wisdom, in the 
efficiency with which it answered all its temporary ends. As 
to the moral law we enter not at present into any discussion of 
its extent and spirituality and permanence. We speak at pre- 
sent of the relation between the doctrine of justification by 
grace and the feeling of obligation to keep the law. And even 
on this subject we can only observe now, that the grand prin- 
ciple of the law being love to God; that doctrine most 
effectually establishes the law, the faith of which is best fitted 
to produce and to maintain this love. Here we should be 
satisfied to take our stand, and to demonstrate that, in this 
respect, there is no doctrine which can bear comparison with 
the doctrine of salvation by grace. We should take our demon- 
stration from the exhibition which this doctrine gives of the 
character of God; from the magnitude of the blessings freely 
bestowed ; from the unworthiness of the recipients; and from 
the wonderful medium through which these blessings are con- 
ferred—eyen Him who is Himself God’s unspeakable gift, the 
chief of all His mercies, etc. 

4, We might make a fearless appeal to an immense pre- 
ponderance of facts, in regard to the power and energy of the 
doctrine in the conversion and purification of sinners; facts 
corresponding in their nature to those to which Paul makes his 
own appeal ;* facts in corroboration of his general statement.® 

But on these topics I do not insist. In discussing the 
heresy, the truth will in part evolve itself; and by entering into 
the general subject of the moral influence of the Gospel, I should 
unavoidably anticipate such evolution, and lead myself into 
needless repetitions. 


’ Rom. iii. 31, 2 1 Cor. vi. 9-11. 3 Titus ii, 11-14. 
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You are sufficiently aware that Luther, the great reformer, 
was a most strenuous asserter of the doctrine of justification 
by grace through faith. In his commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, this, as might be anticipated, is the grand 
theme. It exemplifies the zeal with which he maintains 
this doctrine against the Papists, and discovers the various 
ways in which they upheld the opposite doctrine of the 
merit of good works. The doctrine of justification by faith 
alone received from Luther the well-known designation of 
“ Articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie’’—a designation, the 
propriety and truth of which will best appear from considering 
the prominence given to it in the divine word, the zeal with 
which it is there defended, and from marking the state of facts 
in the whole progress of the history of the church. 

The following is the account given by Mosheim of the 
name, or sect, of the Antinomians :—‘ An intemperate zeal, 
by straining too far certain truths, converts them into falsehood, 
or at least often renders them the occasion of the most perni- 
cious abuses. A striking instance of this happened during the 
ministry of Luther. For while he was insisting on the neces- 
sity of impressing deeply on the minds of the people that doc- 
trine of the Gospel which represents Christ’s merits as the source 
of man’s salvation ; and while he was eagerly employed in cen- 
suring and refuting the Popish doctors who mixed the law and 
the Gospel together, and represented eternal happiness as the 
fruit of legal obedience; a fanatic arose, who abused his doc- 
trine by overstraining. it, and thus opened a field for the most 
dangerous errors. This new teacher was John Agricola, a 
native of Aisleben, and an eminent doctor of the Lutheran 
church, though chargeable with vanity, presumption, and artifice. 
He first began to make a noise in the year 1538, when, from 
the doctrine of Luther now mentioned, he took occasion to 
declaim against the law, maintaining that it was neither fit to 
be proposed to the people as a rule of manners, nor to be used 
in the church as a means of instruction; and that the Gospel 
alone was to be explained and inculcated, both in the churches 
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and in the schools of learning. The followers of Agricola were 
called Antinomians, that is, enemies of the law. But the forti- 
tude, vigilance, and credit of Luther suppressed this sect in its 
very infancy; and Agricola, intimidated by the opposition of so 
respectable an adversary, acknowledged and renounced his per- 
nicious system. But this recantation does not seem to have 
been sincere; for it is said, that when his fears were dispelled 
by the death of Luther, he returned to his errors and gained 
proselytes to his extravagant doctrines.” 

‘ The tenets of the Antinomians,” continues the historian, 
‘if their adversaries are to be believed, were of the most impious 
nature and tendency ; for they are supposed to have taught the 
loosest and most dissolute doctrines in point of morals, and to 
have maintained that it was allowable to follow the impulse of 
every passion, and to transgress without reluctance the divine 
law, provided the transgressor laid hold on Christ, and embraced 
His merits by a lively faith. Such is the representation that is 
generally given of their doctrine; but it ought not to be re- 
ceived with too much credulity. For, whoever looks into the 
matter with attention and impartiality will soon be persuaded, 
that such an absurd and impious doctrine is unjustly laid to the 
charge of Agricola; and that the principal faults of this pre- 
sumptuous man lay in some harsh and inaccurate expressions, 
that were susceptible of dangerous and pernicious interpretations. 
By the term law he understood the ten commandments, promul- 
gated under the Mosaic dispensation ; and he considered this 
law as enacted for the Jews, and not for Christians. He ex- 
plained, at the same time, the term Gospel (which he considered 
as substituted in the place of the law) in its true and extensive 
sense, as comprehending not only the doctrine of the merits of 
Christ rendered salutary by faith, but also the sublime precepts 
of holiness and virtue, delivered by the divine Saviour as rules 
of obedience. If, therefore, we follow the intention of Agricola, 
without interpreting in a rigorous manner the uncouth phrases 
and improper expressions he so frequently and so unguardedly 
employed, his doctrine will plainly amount to this :—‘ That the 
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ten commandments, published during the ministry of Moses, 
were chiefly designed for the Jews, and on that account might 
be lawfully neglected and laid aside by Christians; and that it 
was sufficient to explain with perspicuity, and to enforce with 
zeal, what Christ and His apostles had taught in the New Tes- 
tament, both with respect to the means of grace and salvation, 
aud the obligations of repentance and virtue.’ The greater 
part of the doctors of this century are chargeable with a want 
of precision and consistency in expressing their sentiments ; 
hence their real sentiments have been misunderstood, and 
opinions have been imputed to them which they never enter- 
tained.”’? 

If we adopt the view thus given by the historian as correct, 
of the real sentiments of Agricola, we must of course pronounce 
our sentence of reprobation in very qualified terms; and indeed 
the statement appears hardly to harmonise with the epithets 
which Mosheim himself uses in the former part of the extract. 
If the simple denial of the continued obligation of the Decalogue 
under the Gospel dispensation were the amount of his heresy, 
while he held by the “ sublime precepts of holiness and virtue 
delivered by the divine Saviour as rules of obedience,” then 
should we have to class with Antinomians such men in our own 
country as Hallet and Whately, and others who have been still 
more decided adherents and advocates of Luther’s great “ arti- 
cle of a standing or falling church.”” And yet the latter of the 
two writers I have named, avows, as one of the chief grounds 
on which he adopts and justifies this very view of the Mosaic 
law, its opposition, as he conceives, to the principles of Antino- 
mianism, and its tendency to deprive that heresy of its principal 
stronghold. Mistaken, as I am convinced these writers are, 
yet there must have been surely something more in the heresy 
of John Agricola than this view of the law. It is not, indeed, 
very easy to see how this view should be represented as an 
abuse and overstraining of Luther’s doctrine of free justification ; 
inasmuch as the two sentiments can be, and have been held 

' Kecles. Hist. vol. iv. pp. 320-322. 
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together with no inconsistency of principle. For although the 
Decalogue be set aside as the rule of life for Christians; if 
the great principles, and even the particular precepts of the 
Decalogue, to a great extent repeated in the New Testament, 
and the holy precepts of Christ are held as the binding law of 
Christian virtue, there is still, if such a statement be properly 
understood, no room left for any of those fearful results, both 
in the theory of moral sentiments, and in Christian experience 
and practice, which are involved in an overstraining and abuse 
of the doctrine of justification by grace without law; and which, 
as we shall immediately see, constitute some of the essential 
principles of the heresy usually distinguished by the title of 
Antinomianism. 

Still, however, to do the founder of the sect justice, it must 
be admitted to be quite possible, that through the perverse mis- 
understanding of his followers, consequences might be deduced and 
incorporated with his system and with their practice, such as he 
did not himself at all contemplate or anticipate; and that these 
might come to form integral parts of the scheme of doctrine 
and pass under the original designation. 

I decline entering in this place into the discussion of the 
question respecting the permanent or temporary obligation of 
the Decalogue. That discussion I reserve till we come to take 
a comparative view of Old and New Testament morality, and 
to show their substantial identity. Meantime, before proceed- 
ing to consider the doctrinal views included in the Antino- 
mian heresy, a brief notice may be taken here of the rise or 
revival of the sect in England in the seventeenth century. The 
following is the account of it given by the same historian :— 

“Among the various religious factions that sprung up in 
England during this period of confusion and anarchy, we may 
reckon a certain sect of presbyterians, who were called by their 
adversaries Antinomians, or enemies of the law, and who still 
subsist in our times. The Antinomians are a more rigid kind 
of Calvinists, who pervert Calvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees 
to the worst purposes, by drawing from it conclusions highly 
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detrimental to the interests of true religion and virtue. Such 
is the judgment that the other presbyterian communities form 
of this perverse and extravagant sect. Several of the Antino- 
mians (for they are not all of precisely the same mind) look 
upon it as unnecessary for Christian ministers to exhort their 
flocks to a virtuous practice and a pious obedience to the divine 
law, since they whom God has elected to salvation by an eter- 
nal and immutable decree will, by the irresistible impulse of 
divine grace, be led to the practice of piety and virtue; while 
those who are doomed by a divine decree to eternal punish- 
ment, will never be engaged, by any exhortations or admonitions, 
how affecting soever they may be, to a virtuous course; nor 
have they it in their power to obey the divine law, when the 
succours of divine grace are withheld from them. From these 
principles they concluded that the ministers of the Gospel dis- 
charged sufficiently their pastoral functions when they incul- 
cated the necessity of faith in Christ, and proclaimed the 
blessings of the new covenant to their people. Another, and 
a still more hideous form of Antinomianism, is that which is 
exhibited in the opinions of other doctors of that. sect, who 
maintain :—That as the elect cannot fall from grace, nor 
forfeit the divine favour, so it follows, that the wicked actions 
they commit, and the violations of the divine law with which 
they are chargeable, are not really sinful, nor are to be consi- 
dered as instances of their departing from the law of God; and 
that consequently they have no occasion either to confess their 
sins, or to break them off by repentance. Thus, adultery, for 
example, in one of the elect, though it appear sinful in the sight 
of men, and be considered universally as an enormous violation 
of the divine law, yet is not a sin in the sight of God, because it 
is one of the essential and distinguishing characters of the elect, 
that they cannot do anything which is either displeasing to God, 
or prohibited by the law.’’? 

There is in the human mind a tendency to extremes. And 
this tendency is especially apparent, when there is no such com- 

1 Mosh. Eccles. Hist. vol. v. pp. 411, 412. 
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prehensiveness as to take in a sufficiently enlarged view of the 
system of related truths, so as to prevent any one doctrine from 
taking so fast a hold of its partial attention and fondness as to 
exclude others from the place which they ought to hold in the 
system, and deprive them of their proper amount of consequence 
and of influence. Hence it is, that when men of such a mental 
constitution as we have just noticed, have been brought to see 
the erroneousness of some leading principle in the system which 
they have been accustomed implicitly and without examination 
to revere; they substitute a more correct and scriptural prin- 
ciple in itsroom. But they are in danger, instead of adjusting 
anew, by a careful examination, all the other parts of divine 
truth with their new principle, of rashly and presumptuously 
dashing out some other principle altogether; when adversaries 
represent it as out of harmony with that which they have 
‘adopted, and when they themselves do not immediately perceive 
its consistency. Even the great mind of Luther himself was 
in danger from this source, when, in the ardour of his zeal for 
gratuitous justification, he was ready to discard the epistle of 
James from the canon, under the contemptuous appellation of 
‘“ epistola straminea;” because he was at a loss to harmonise 
its contents with the views given by Paul of that fundamental 
article. If such was the case with Luther, we need not be 
surprised that it should have been so in a still higher degree 
with Agricola, the founder of Antinomianism in the sixteenth 
century, or with Dr. Crisp, the reviver of it in England in the 
seventeenth. 

With regard to the former, it ought to be recollected, that 
the very essence of the system of Popery lay in the principle of 
self-justification, or the merit of good works. This, in one 
form or another, pervaded and characterised the whole. When, 
in opposition to this essential article in the system of the “ man 
of sin,” the doctrine of grace came to be in any degree under- 
stood; we need not be greatly surprised that the true harmony 
between that grace and the demands of the law should by some 
have been but imperfectly and confusedly discerned ; that the 
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law should have been set in opposition to grace; and that 
when difficulty was at all felt to reconcile the two, when the 
difficulty was urged in various forms of plausibility by subtle and 
sophistical adversaries, a secret dislike to the law should have 
arisen, as to something that stood in the way of what had become, 
and justly become, their favourite, because fundamental doctrine 
—the ground of their hopes and the source of their joys ? And it 
need not surprise us, that their detestation of what they now saw 
to be a worthless and soul-destroying delusion, should have engen- 
dered a prejudice against the very phraseology in which that 
delusion had concealed itself; so that the term law should itself 
have become obnoxious, as expressing something that seemed 
in contrariety to grace; and a disposition have in this way been 
produced, if any plausible ground should present itself, to set it 
aside altogether, as the most summary and effectual way to 
clear themselves of all difficulties and objections. Thus Antino- 
mianism might be traced in its origin to the extravagant 
recoil of the mind from one error, carrying it to another in the 
opposite extreme. However easy we may feel it to account 
for all the licentious extravagances and abuses which, both in 
sentiment and in practice, have sprung from the first principle 
of the Antinomian heresy, there is no evidence sufficient to 
warrant our imputing to licentious and profligate intention, 
either the introduction of that principle by Agricola, or its 
revival in England by Crisp. The horror of the law seems 
rather to have arisen (in a great measure at least), not from 
unprincipled aversion to its precepts, but from a mistaken 
and misguided admiration of grace; an admiration which, pro- 
ceeding on partial and erroneous grounds, naturally led to the 
most deplorable and mischievous results. Nor is this the only 
exemplification the history of ecclesiastical heresies has recorded, 
of the most pernicious errors having their origin in partial views 
of the most important truths. To this overlooking of the har- 
mony of divine truths, we might justly impute the various errors, 
more or less serious and prejudicial, that have recently been 
exciting so much interest amongst ourselves, both north and 
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south of the Tweed. And to the same source might be traced 
a very large proportion of the heretical notions that have dis- 
tracted the Christian church. Systems have by this means 
been many a time produced, which have in them a great deal 
of what is correct in statement, and thus present a plausible 
and imposing appearance ; by which many are misled to their 
adoption, are difficult of persuasion that anything can be wrong, 
and reluctant and hesitating in their condemnation. Yet this 
only augments the danger. And the perversion of the best 
things being proverbially the worst, truths pushed to an unscrip- 
tural extreme, become the most deleterious and destructive of 
errors, and lead to consequences which their first authors did 
not anticipate. Mr. Orme, after adverting to the origin of 
Antinomianism, and assigning it to similar principles to those 
which we have been mentioning, accounts on analogous grounds 
for its revival. “It is often the revulsion from a previous state 
of self-righteousness and formality, to such a professed admira- 
tion of grace as makes the party either seem to be indifferent 
to the obligations and claims of morality, or to teach what tends 
to their utter subversion. Dr. Crisp, the founder of English 
Antinomianism, is an instance of this. He was originally a low 
Arminian, who held the merit of good works, and looked for 
salvation more from his own doings than from the merits and 
grace of a Redeemer. Having been led to see the evil and 
folly of these sentiments, and being a man of a weak and con- 
fused mind, he not only abandoned the errors of his former 
course; but at once passed to the opposite extreme of that 
course, and taught the grossest errors in the very grossest form. 
Yet the man was neither licentious himself, nor disposed to 
promote licentiousness in others. His professed object was to 
exalt the Saviour, even when he employed language most 
degrading to His character.”? It is proper to mark such dis- 
tinctions between the intentions of men and the tendency of 
their principles, that we may be discriminative in our judg- 


* Vide note, p. 72, in explanation of this sentence.—{| Ep. | 
? Life of Baxter vol. ii. pp. 315, 316. 
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ments, and be on our guard against imputing, in all cases, the 
practical mischiefs resulting from particular doctrines, to the 
intentions of their original authors—a caution, the neglect of 
which has at times been the occasion of very gross and cruel 
injustice. 

Dr. Crisp died in the year 1643; and after his death, three 
volumes of his sermons were given to the world by some of his 
admirers; from which publication, as well as from the preaching 
of the Dr. during his life, and that of some of his followers after 
his death, arose a controversy, which was waged on both sides 
with great vehemence, and various degrees of ability, for many 
years. In this controversy (on the side of truth, but not always 
with sufficient discrimination either of sentiment or of character) 
the celebrated Baxter took a conspicuous and voluminous part. 
The error in question formed one of the many elements of extrava- 
_ gance in the religious state of England during the civil wars and 
the times immediately subsequent; and it has alternately prevailed 
and declined in that quarter of our island ever since. Having 
mentioned the part taken in the controversy by Richard Baxter, 
I am led to notice another kind of discrimination which, in this 
and some other religious contests, is especially necessary. Of two 
things mentioned by Mr. Orme as “ greatly impairing the influ- 
ence’ of that eminent man in this controversy, one is, that “he 
placed individuals and opinions under the charge of Antinomian- 
ism that ought not to have been thus treated; by which means 
he divided the true friends of that very cause which he espoused, 
and created additional labour to himself; besides exciting those 
feelings of personal irritation of which he so frequently com- 
plains. The biographer elsewhere refers to two exemplifications 
of this, when he gives the following brief notice of certain 
individuals of that day, who were the subjects of Baxter’s ani- 
madversion :—‘“ Saltmarsh was a mystic and a fanatic, who 
sported the wildest and most incoherent rhapsodies. Hobson 
was a military captain and a Baptist preacher. Cradock and 
Vavasor Powell, whom also Baxter elsewhere represents as an 

1 Life of Baxter, vol. ii. pp. 329, 330. 
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Antinomian, were both, I believe, very excellent and laborious 
preachers in Wales, who had nothing beyond a tincture of high 
Calvinism in their sentiments.”* Beware of this; for there 
never was a time when the admonition was more necessary, of 
comprehending under some one common denomination of heresy, 
all the shades of sentiment that have a relation to it; thus 
unfairly confounding mere borderers with those who have pene- 
trated furthest into the interdicted region of error; nay, in some 
cases, it may be, branding those as heretics, who, by their very 
approximation to what is esteemed error, may have come nearer 
than before to scriptural truth. I may seem to have uttered a 
paradox; but one word of explanation will show you what I 
mean. Inacountry where there are either national or sectarian 
creeds and confessions, it is obvious, that heresy may be esti- 
mated by the degree of departure from these. But it is quite 
a possible case, that Bible truth may lie at some point between 
the statements of these and the contrary extreme in which 
consists the heresy. So that, in departing a certain length from 
these creeds, we may be approaching Bible truth; whilst, if we 
go beyond a certain limit, we get into the region of heresy, 
properly so called, and “err from the faith.” 

It is unnecessary to say to what an extent observations of this 
kind must have room for their application in a controversy like 
that which relates to Antinomianism. Because this heresy, con- 
sidered in the simple light (as with regard to some, if not all of 
its fundamental principles, it justly may) of Hyper-Calvinism, or 
what Mr. Orme appropriately terms “ the ultraism of grace,” 
must necessarily contain a great deal of scriptural truth, and 
in fact, may be considered as essentially consisting of such truths; 
of such truths pushed beyond their legitimate bounds, and made 
the ground, when thus perverted, of consequences or inferences, 
such as are at variance with the proper tendency of every Bible 
statement, and with all the ends of divine revelation. In the latter 
part of last century, the system of Hyper-Calvinism had risen to 
an alarming height amongst the English Baptists, when the writ- 

1 Life of Baxter, vol. ii. p. 321. 
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ings of Gill, Hussey, and Brine were in high repute. Such was the 
impression on the mind of the late able and excellent Andrew 
Fuller of the corrupting tendency of this system—a system by 
which men were released from the obligation of every duty that 
required the exercise of any spiritual principle ; by which, con- 
sequently, the duty of believing the Gospel was denied, all 
addresses to the unregenerate discarded as worse than useless, 
and nothing heard of but the election and the privileges of the 
elect, or rather “of those who had wrought themselves up 
to an assurance that they were of the number of the elect,’— 
that he is recorded to have said that, “ had matters gone on 
thus but a few years longer the Baptists would have become 
a perfect dunghill in society.” This strong impression drew 
forth in all their energy and acuteness his great controversial 
talents. So that, although the controversy had more immediate 
reference at the time to his own denomination, the religious 
world has profited by it, especially from the very able and 
luminous exhibition of what may be termed moderate Calvinism, 
contained in his “ Gospel Worthy of All Acceptation,” and his 
“ Defence’ of it against the Hyper-Calvinist Button , and the 
Arminian or Semi-Arminian Daniel Taylor. Some of his other 
opponents in that controversy were very contemptible ; scrib- 
blers such as could hardly either frame a syllogism or a 
paragraph of correct English, and whose pitiful assaults could 
only operate, to a man of mind, in the way of salutary mortifi- 
cation at being the object of them; but the presumption of 
such little self-sufficient minds neither diminishes the import- 
ance of the subjects of dispute, nor disparages the talents, or 
reduces the claims of him who has stood forth as the powerful 
champion of truth; any more than the giant is either lowered 
in stature or weakened in might, by a dwarf’s throwing a stone 
at him. 

The same kind of ultraism, degenerating in many instances 
into the grossest Antinomianism, has had its advocates, some 
of them of no small popular celebrity, still more recently in 
some parts of England. But its prevalence has not been 
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extensive, chiefly indeed local, from the influence of particular 
individuals; an influence arising from a noisy shallowness, such 
as will always find plenty of ears to listen, and from the various 
kinds of attraction to different characters contained in the doc- 
trines themselves ; to some in the indulgence which they afford 
to sin without the pangs of remorse; to others, “ silly women,” 
or men resembling them, in the lusciousness of amatory fond- 
ling with which the “dear people of God” are addressed and - 
treated ; and to others still, in the pride of election itself, per- 
verted into an occasion of high-minded self-elation :—‘“* We are 
the people.” In Scotland, whatever amount there may be of 
practical Antinomianism, the heresy in its speculative form, 
and as a sectarian denomination, can hardly be said to have 
found a place. When, some years ago, I began, in connection 
with discourses on the ten commandments, to deliver a series 
of two or three sermons on this heresy, I soon found that to 
the great proportion of my hearers it was all new. It was only 
“ bringing certain strange things to their ears,” and suggesting 
to their minds notions which were better not there, and I de- 
sisted accordingly. With you, however, I must deal otherwise ; 
and I am the more disposed to enter pretty much at large into 
the subject, that although the errors connected with it are 
in general the offspring, even with those whose characters indi- 
cated no inclination to their practical abuse, of a weak-minded 
enthusiasm and marvellous confusion of ideas, and in them- 
selves, therefore, are hardly deserving of so much consideration ; 
yet they bring before us, in a useful and edifying, though hum- 
bling manner, some of the characteristic tendencies of our 
nature; they are associated with many important views of truth 
and principles of theological science : so that in illustrating the 
abuses of a doctrine, we may give a clearer exhibition of the doc- 
trine itself; and in pointing out and warning against those 
“ lights that lead to bewilder,” and the perilous rocks with which 
they are surrounded, and on which so many vessels have been 
broken or destroyed, we may the more clearly and impressively 
show the true course to knowledge, to holiness, and to heaven. 
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It is no easy matter to reduce to anything like a systematic 
statement, and discuss with anything like regularity of connec- 
tion, the views embraced by the Antinomian heresy: the obnoxious 
sentiments being held in so great a variety of shades and 
degrees; and by some, as I have already hinted, and as there 
is every reason to believe, without their being at all sensible 
of their licentious tendency. Religious opinions are often 
embraced hastily and prematurely on very partial and limited 
investigation, from love of novelty and singularity; and from 
the natural but unguarded tendency, when a man has found one 
thing in a system wrong, to draw rash conclusions as to the 
whole, and, being once unsettled, to rove at large in the regions 
of speculation, from want of clearness and comprehensiveness 
of mind. 

It appears to me, however, that a large proportion at least 
of what requires to be said, may be brought under theo five fol- 
lowing heads :—-Incorrect views of, 1. The law. 2. The divine 
decrees. 3. The doctrine of imputation. 4. The true nature 
and extent of Gospel salvation. 5. The proper evidence of 
faith or of personal interest in Christ. 

That you may see the relation which the heresy in question 
bears to these topics, it will not be amiss to present you with a 
few extracts from the sermons of Dr. Crisp, leaving any notices 
of other kindred spirits to be introduced incidentally afterwards. 
“The sins of the elect were so imputed to Christ, as that though 
He did not commit them, they became actually His transgressions, 
and ceased to be theirs.” Upon this principle, the absurdity 
of which we shall afterwards notice, he speaks of Christ as 
having become ‘a sinner, and the greatest of sinners.” “It 
is iniquity itself, as well as the punishment of iniquity, that 
the Lord laid upon Christ; He bare the sins of men, as 
well as was wounded for their sins. The Lord hath laid this 
iniquity upon Him; He makes a real transaction; Christ stands 
as very a sinner in God’s eyes as the reprobate, though not as 
the actor of these transgressions ; yet as He was the surety, 
the debt became as actually His as it was the principal’s before 
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it became the surety’s.” “‘ Christ’s righteousness is so imputed 
to the elect, that they, ceasing to be sinners, are as righteous 
as He was, and all that He was.” “All these transgressions 
of thine, (he says to the believer), became actually the transgres- 
sions of Christ, and so cease to be thine; and thou ceasest to be 
a transgressor from the moment they were laid upon Christ to 
the last hour of thy life, so that now thou art not a sinful per- 
son.” ‘ An elect person is not in a condemned state while an 
unbeliever, and should he happen to die before God call him 
to believe, he would not be lost.’ “The Lord hath no 
more to lay to the charge of an elect person yet in the 
height of iniquity and the excess of riot, and committing all the 
abominations that can be committed. I say even then, when 
an elect person is running such a course, the Lord hath no 
more to lay to that person’s charge than God hath to lay to the 
charge of a believer; nay, God hath no more to lay to the 
charge of such a person than He hath to lay to the charge of 
a saint triumphant in glory.” Then of the elect when they 
have been called to believe :—‘‘ Give me a believer that hath set 
his footing truly in Christ, and he blasphemes Christ that dares 
serve a writ of damnation upon that person. Suppose a be- 
liever overtaken in a gross sin, it is a desperate thing in any 
man so much as to serve a writ of damnation upon this believer. 
It is absolutely to make void and frustrate the mediatorship of 
Christ to say,—any believer, though he be fallen by infirmity, is 
in a state of damnation. And I say unto thee thyself, whoever 
thou art, thou that art ready to charge damnation upon thyself 
when thou art overtaken, thou dost the greatest injury to the 
Lord Jesus Christ that can be, for in it thou directly over- 
throwest the fulness of the grace of Christ, and the fulness of 
the satisfaction of Christ to the Father.” Again: “ Suppose a 
member of Christ, a freeman of Christ, should happen to fall, 
not only by a failing or a slip, but also by a gross failing, a 
heavy failing, a scandalous falling into sin; Christ, making a 
person free, doth disannul, frustrate, and make void every curse 
and sentence that is in the law against such a transgressor: 
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this member of Christ is no more under the curse when he hath 
transgressed than he was before he transgressed. This I say, 
Christ hath conveyed him beyond the reach of the curse. It 
concerns him no more than if he had not transgressed. There- 
fore, let me tell you in a word, if ye be freemen of Christ, you 
may esteem all the curses of the law as no more concerning you 
than the laws of England do concern Spain, or the laws of Tur- 
key an Englishman, with whom they have nothing to do. I 
do not say the law is absolutely abolished, but it is abolished, in 
respect of the curse of it, to every person that is a freeman of Christ. 
So, though such a man do sin, the law hath no more to say to 
him than if he had not sinned.” “ All signs and marks of grace 
are doubtful evidences of heaven. Itis the voice of the Spirit of 
God speaking to a man’s own spirit, speaking particularly in the 
heart of a person, ‘Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee,’ that is the great and only evidence that can determine 
the question. The whole essence of faith is nothing but the 
echo of the heart answering the foregoing voice of the Spirit 
and word of grace; the former declaring, ‘Thy sins are for- 
given thee,’ the latter answering, ‘ My sins are forgiven me.’” - 
“‘ God sees no sin in believers, nor doth He afflict them on this 
account.” ‘* God doth no longer stand offended or displeased 
though a believer, after he is a believer, do sin often.” “God 
is not displeased with the believer on account of his sin, nor 
pleased on account of his obedience ; he is neither the worse 
for the one, nor the better for the other. Sin doth him no 
hurt, and righteousness doth him no good, nor must he pursue 
it to this end.” “Repentance and confession of sin are not 
necessary to forgiveness. A believer may certainly conclude 
before confession, yea, as soon as he hath committed sin, the 
interest he hath in Christ, and the love of Christ embracing 
him.”’? 


The following enumeration given by Dr. Gregory? of the 


1 Orme’s Life of Baxter, vol. ii. pp. 316-318; Fuller’s Works, vol. ii.; Hannah 
Adams’s View of Religions, art. Antinomians. 
2 Church History, vol. ii. pp. 442, 443. 
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leading sentiments or tenets which pass under the title of Anti- 
nomianism, appears to be pretty near the truth :—‘1. That 
the law ought not to be proposed to the people as a rule of 
manners, nor used in the church as a means of instruction; and 
that the Gospel alone is to be inculcated and explained both in 
the churches and in the schools of learning.”! “ 2. That the 
justification of sinners is an eternal and immanent act of God, 
not only preceding all acts of sin, but the existence of the sin- 
ner himself.”* “3. That justification by faith is no more than 
the manifestation to us of what was done before we had a being. 
4, That men ought not to doubt of their faith, or question 
whether they believe in Christ. 5. That God sees no sin in 
believers, and that they are not bound to confess sin, to mourn 
for it, or to pray that it may be forgiven. 6. That God is not 
angry with the elect, nor does He punish them for their sins. 
7. That by God’s laying our iniquities upon Christ, He became 
as completely sinful as we, and we as completely righteous as 
Christ. 8. That believers need not fear either their own sins 
or the sins of others, since neither can do them any injury. 
9. That the new covenant is not made properly with us, 
but with Christ for us, and that this covenant is, all of it, a 
promise, having no conditions for us to perform; for faith, 
repentance, and obedience are not conditions on our part, but 
Christ's: and that He repented, believed, and obeyed for us. 
10. That sanctification is not a proper evidence of justification.” 
I have said this statement is near the truth, not warranting 
the correctness or propriety of every expression. I shall now 
take up the five points under which I proposed to arrange my 
observations. 

I. Erroneous conceptions relative to the law. The persons 
of whom I speak have a terror of the very name and mention 
of the law. They are the morbid subjects of a kind of nomo- 
phobia, being in danger of going into fits at every allusion to it, 


1 These are the words of Mosheim in stating the views of Agricola. 

2 Dr. G. says truly in a note, that though this is the opinion of most that are 
termed Antinomians, Dr. C., with some others, held that the elect were justified 
at the time of Christ’s death. 
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as the victims of a mania of kindred name are alleged to do 
at the sight of water. Now, it is true that “by the law is the 
knowledge of sin.” It “ worketh wrath.” It is “ the ministra- 
tion of condemnation” and “ death.’ And in these ways, by 
giving no hope to any transgressor, it shuts up the sinner to the 
grace of the Gospel. When believers are said to be “ delivered 
from the law,’’ much of the present controversy in this part of 
it turns upon the question :—What is meant by that expression ? 
Now, it seems to me clear, that the meaning is not at all that 
the obligation of the law has ceased as the rule of life, to believers 
in Christ; but that they are freed from it, in its demand of 
perfect obedience as the sole condition of acceptance and life. 
And I am persuaded that if Dr. Whately and others had attended 
to this very simple distinction, they would have been saved all 
their difficulty and perplexity arising from the general nature 
of the apostle’s language on the subject of this deliverance. 
Dr. Whately holds the sentiment, that the law of Moses belonged 
only to the people of Israel, and that its obligation ceased with 
the abolition of the Jewish system. We shall examine this 
position more fully afterwards. In the meantime, we notice it 
only in so far as it affects our present subject. Dr. Whately, 
concurring in this view of the law with the Antinomians, con- 
ceives it better to grant them these premises while we resist 
their conclusion. ‘“ The only shadow of probability which has 
ever appeared to exist on the Antinomian side, has arisen from 
the question having been made to turn on this point :—Whether 
the Mosaic law be entirely abolished or not? One who denies 
that it is, cannot but find a difficulty at least in reconciling his 
position with many passages of Scripture. Whereas, if we admit 
the premises which the Antinomians contend for, but show how 
utterly unconnected it is with their extravagant conclusion ; if 
we show that, though the Mosaic law does not bind us, our 
moral obligations exist quite independent of that law, the mon- 
strous position that the moral conduct of Christians has nothing 
to do with their final doom, is at once exposed as totally unten- 


1 Rom. vii. 6, etc, 
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able and absurd.”? But surely the untenableness and absur- 
dity of this justly-designated “ monstrous position,” are not less 
evident on the principle of the law’s continued obligation. 
There is a singular mistake in the whole of Dr. W.’s reasoning 
on this subject, as if those who maintained its permanence con- 
ceived it to be the ground and origin of moral obligation. But 
who ever held the opposite of the sentiment :—That “ our moral 
obligations exist quite independent of that law?” To maintain 
this would be to maintain that there was no law, no moral 
obligation, no sin before the giving of the law from Sinai; a 
position which is as “ monstrous” in point of absurdity as the 
other is in point of immorality. Yet this idea pervades all his 
arguments. ‘ Now, let us but adopt the obvious interpre- 
tation of St. Paul’s words, and admit the entire abrogation, 
according to him, of the Mosaic law, concluding that it was 
originally designed for the Israelites alone, and that its dominion 
over them ceased when the Gospel system commenced; and we 
shall find that this concession does not go a step towards 
establishing the Antinomian conclusion, that moral conduct is 
not required of Christians. For it is evident, that the natural 
distinctions of right and wrong, which conscience points out, 
must remain where they were. These distinctions, not having 
been introduced by the Mosaic law, cannot, it is evident, be 
overthrown by its removal, any more than the destruction of 
the temple at Jerusalem implied the destruction of the Mount 
Zion on which it was built. St. Paul does indeed speak, in 
some passages, of the law as having been a guide and instructor 
in matters of morality, as where he says, ‘I had not known 
sin but by the law;’ but that this must not be understood in 
the fullest extent, as implying that no moral obligation could 
exist, or could be understood, independent of the Mosaic reve- 
lation, is evident, not only from the nature of the case, but from 
his own remarks in the same epistle, relative to ‘the Gentiles, 
which have not the law,’ being capable of ‘doimg by nature 
the things contained in the law. .... their conscience also 


1 Kssays, On some difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul, etc. p. 196. 
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bearing witness, and their thoughts accusing or else excusing 
one another;’ and of their ‘knowing’ (in cases where they 
committed sin) ‘that they who do such things are worthy of 
death.’ To say, therefore, that no part of the Jewish law is 
binding on Christians, is very far from leaving them at liberty 
to disregard all moral duties.”* If the denial that any part of 
the Mosaic law is binding upon Christians related to what I 
would call the moral substance of its requirements, it would not 
be true that the denial is far from leaving Christians at liberty 
to disregard moral duties; for it certainly would so leave them. 
This is self-evident. And if it does not mean this, what is its 
import? According to the statement read, the Israelites them- 
selves, to whom the law was given, were freed from its dominion : 
“its dominion over them ceased when the Gospel system com- 
menced.” But how did its dominion cease? Was the moral 
obligation of the precepts taken off? Did they cease to be 
under prohibition to have any other gods before Jehovah? Did 
they cease to lie under the restriction not to worship. God by 
images, or not to take His name in vain? Were they no longer 
obliged to “ honour their father and mother,”’ or to refrain from 
killing and stealing, and committing adultery, and bearing false 
witness, and coveting their neighbour’s property? If not, then 
what was the “dominion” of the law from which they were 
delivered, which ‘ceased when the Gospel commenced ?” 
I can understand the deliverance of which I formerly spoke— 
deliverance from the demand of perfect obedience, made by the 
law as the sole condition of acceptance and life; the impossibility 
of fulfilling which was what rendered the law the ministration 
of condemnation and death. A blessed deliverance it is. And 
this I understand to be the “ dominion of the law,” from which 
Paul, in his exhibitions of the Gospel, represents sinners as 
delivered through faith in Christ. But what is it to be delivered 
from the dominion of a law, of which, although the dispensation 
under which it was externally given has come to a close, the 
moral substance continues in all its obligation, and is enforced 
1 Essays, etc. pp. 189, 90. 
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by additional motives, under the new one which succeeds? To 
speak of this as a deliverance, appears to me to be mere verbiage, 
words without meaning. Even if the same precepts had been 
given in other terms and forms of expression under the new 
dispensation, the change of language would not have been a 
change of the law. It is the matter of duty that is the law, 
not the mere form of words in which it happens to be clothed. 
But there is not, with regard to the great moral precepts of the 
law, even a change of words. And moreover, what is the New 
as well as the Old Testament sum of the law ?? What was 
the law of old is the law still, When Paul says :—“ Do we, 
then, make void the law,” etc.,> what does he, what can he 
mean, if not that the obligations of the law remained in force ? 
To allege that these remain in force, as Antinomians do, for the 
condemnation of unbelievers, but not as the rule of. life to 
believers (apart from its absurdity otherwise, which we have not 
time to expose), is destructive of the entire spirit of the apostle’s 
question. ‘That question is evidently designed to anticipate an ob- 
jection to the doctrine of justification by faith, namely, its alleged 
tendency, in regard to those who receive it, to make them feel as 
if the authority of the law had been in their case dissolved, and 
they had been left free from the obligation of its prohibitions 
and requirements. ‘This imputed tendency he denies and dis- 
avows with indignant abhorrence. It appears to be equally an 
error to speak of the law of Moses as having been the origin of 
moral obligation on the one hand, and of its having (I mean the 
moral law) ceased on the other. If moral obligation arose from 
the giving of the law at Sinai, then there was no moral obliga- 
tion before it; and if the law with which moral obligation 
originated ceases to be obligatory, there can be no moral 
obligation after it. It is the maxim of common sense as well as 
of Scripture, that ‘ where no law is, there is no transgression.” 
And it is not less self-evident, that where there is no transgres- 
sion, there can, under the government of righteousness, be no 
penal infliction. On these very premises, Paul, instead of 
1 Rom. xiii. 8-10; Eph. vi. 1-8. 7 Matt. xxii, 35-40. * Rom. iii. 31, 
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representing the law of Moses as the introduction of moral 
obligation, argues the very contrary ; to convince the Jews, that 
by the sentence of a law long preceding the Mosaic, they, in 
common with the Gentiles, were, by their connection with a 
fallen head, under condemnation.! I am not aware, moreover, 
that any man in his sober senses has ever avowedly pleaded 
for the cessation of moral obligation, or for the sentiment, 
that believers are “at liberty to disregard all moral duties.” 
Dr. Crisp himself admits at times, that “in respect of the 
rule of righteousness, or the matter of obedience, we are 
under the law still, or else we are lawless, to live every 
man as seems good in his own eyes, which no true Christian 
dares so much as to think.”* The “monstrous position” has 
never, I should apprehend, been avowed, unless in the wild 
ravings of a frantic licentiousness. Moral obligation did not 
originate with the Mosaic law; but that law was the embodying, 
and new and authoritative publication, and permanent recording, 
of what had been binding from the beginning: and it continues 
obligatory to the end, for there could never, in substance, be 
more than one law of moral principle and conduct to man. 
But more of this again. I can only further observe at 
present, that notwithstanding the verbal admission (an admis- 
sion which no man could withhold that desired credit for 
a sound intellect), that moral obligation has not ceased under 
the Gospel, so as to leave believers “at liberty to disregard 
all moral duties;” it is not difficult to see what must be the 
tendency of such modes of thinking and speaking, as Antinomi- 
anism is fond of using, respecting the abrogation of the law; 
representing the law as “cruel and tyrannical, and requiring 
what is naturally impossible,” and that all its alarming convic- 
tions in the consciences of believers, when they still transgress 
it, are delusive and inconsistent with their liberty. Men 
are thus made to feel lightly under the conscious transgres- 
sion of a law which has ceased to be their rule, or to have any 
hold upon them whatever. And although, from the very 
* Rom, v. 12-14. 2 Serm. vol. iv. p. 93. 
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admission made, every violation of the law must be a violation, 
at the same time, of the precepts of the King of Zion ; yet the 
disposition of a heart “ deceitful above all things ” will ever be, 
to think of the law which is supposed to have ceased to be the 
rule of life, rather than of that which is the rule. And indeed, 
when the precepts which are in force as the rule of duty are 
the same in substance with those contained in the abrogated 
law; in spite of all the contradictoriness which this supposed 
abrogation implies, it is easy to perceive what effect the habitual 
impression of it and the incorporation of it with all a man’s 
ideas and language about the law must tend to produce. 

II. Erroneous notions as to the divine decrees, 

The general principles which are taught us by the Scrip- 
tures on this necessarily abstruse subject, have been formerly 
discussed in connection with the doctrine of election, and the 
general consideration of them cannot now be resumed. One 
observation must not be lost sight of, as to the manner in 
which it becomes such creatures as we to deal with matters 
pertaining to the inscrutable counsels of the Most High. 
The proper way for us is not to begin with the purpose, and 
reason forward to the event; but to begin with the event, 
and reason backward to the purpose. The former belongs to 
God, the latter to His creatures. But in the blindness of pre- 
sumptuous self-sufficiency, we are ever in danger of attempting 
the former, of intruding into the divine province. I assume at 
present, that the first gracious movements of the heart of a sinner 
towards God in conversion are the effects of divine influence, 
and that the putting forth of this influence must be the fulfil- 
ment of a divine intention; whence, with all simplicity, election 
from eternity follows as an unavoidable sequence: there being 
no possibility, when we speak of divine intentions, of stopping, 
in tracing them back, at any period short of eternity. All turns 
upon the question, whether conversion, in its incipient indica- 
tions, be the work of God. If this be granted, election is proved ; 
unless the Infinitely Wise can be conceived to act without inten- 
tion. ‘To begin with abstract reasonings about decrees and 
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purposes, it is very true, is to take up things in the order in 
which they actually exist; but for us it is highly unsafe and 
presumptuous. 

It is remarkable, that in the divine word we never find any 
anticipations, even hypothetical, of the intentions of God in 
regard to men individually. They are never addressed there 
prospectively as possibly amongst the elect of God, and the 
objects of a divine purpose to bring them to Himself. Where, 
in all the Bible, are sinners addressed in such terms as the follow- 
ing, which, along with more to the same effect, occur in a tract 
entitled, “‘ The Lamb of God,” issued by Mr. Evans, on his seces- 
sion, some few years ago, from the Church of England? ‘“ Reader, 
thou mayest be an elect sinner, uncalled hitherto, without God 
and without Christ in the world, and yet God may be thy God, 
and Christ may be thy Christ.” “ Gracious God! if this sinner, 
who is now reading these words, be among those whose sins the 
Lamb of God has taken away, may it please thee to enlighten 
the understanding, and to open the heart to attend to the 
things that are here written! If thou shuttest, no man open- 
eth ; if thou openest, no man shutteth.” ‘“ Reader, if thou be 
among the elect of God, Christ was made thy very sin; that 
is, all the sin thou ever didst, or ever shalt commit, was so com- 
pletely made over to Him as to become actually His sin by 
imputation,” etc. “ Reader, in addressing thee, whosoever thou 
art, I may be addressing one of God’s people, one of God’s 
family. Thou mayest be among those whose sins the Lamb 
of God took away. If so, if thine iniquities have been as 
thick as the clouds of the sky, as countless as the sands upon 
the sea-shore, as black as hell itself, what says the word of God? 
‘T have blotted out,’’’? etc. Once more: “Ifthou art an elect sin- 
ner, either thou art called, or thou wilt be. And whither called ? 
To the foot of the cross of Christ,” etc. etc. How full of soul- 
destroying delusion is all this! How much calculated to lead 
sinners to reverse the order of thought we have been recom- 
mending; to lead them to begin with the purpose; to look 
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first to some possibly existing decree of God concerning them, 
instead of beginning, where the Bible always tells them to 
begin, and where the very text of those antiscriptural comments 
calls them to begin :—‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” ete. 

What unutterable absurdity there is in the supposition 
made by Dr. Crisp, in one of the quotations formerly made 
from his writings, of an elect sinner dying in unbelief, and, 
on the ground of his election, not perishing! This discovers 
so perverse and senseless a dislocation of what God has insepa- 
rably united, namely, the end and the means of its attainment ; 
that with a mind capable of framing and putting into expres- 
sion such a case, even in hypothesis, it would be a hopeless task 
to argue. In Scripture we have the entire process that takes 
place in the mind and conduct of the blessed God towards each 
individual of the finally saved; it is uniform from the purpose to 
the consummation.’ But Dr. C. speaks as if the consummation 
only were in the purpose, independently of the intermediate 
steps, and as if the consummation must take place, although the 
predestined sinner were neither called nor justified! What a 
mischievous effect is such a statement fitted to have on the 
minds of men, leading them to fancy that, even if they con- 
tinue in unbelief and impenitence, and sin to the end of life, 
and actually die unrepenting, unbelieving, and unrenewed, their 
case is not a desperate one, that there is still a possibility of 
their being found amongst the elect of God! 

Yet, on such strangely mistaken notions about the divine 
decrees, is founded the foolish dogma, held by many Antinomians, 
of eternal justification—a doctrine which confounds purposes 
with events, identifying things which are so obviously and _ pal- 
pably distinct, that I should count myself guilty of insulting 
your understandings, were I to dwell for more than a single 
moment on the exposure of its absurdity. I should perhaps say, 
the absurdity of the mode of expression, for one hardly can admit 
the possibility of any intellect being so blind as actually to con- 
found the one with the other. It is obvious, that on the same 
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principle, we might represent elect sinners as eternally “ con- 
formed to the image of God’s Son,” eternally “ called,” and 
eternally “ glorified.” Nay, applying it to the sinner’s very 
existence, we might, with the same degree of rationality, speak 
of him as having existed from eternity, because it was God’s 
purpose that he should come into being. There would be pre- 
cisely the same amount of truth and of common sense in saying 
of future generations of men that they are already in being, and 
that they have existed from everlasting, as there is in the silly 
self-contradictory nonsense of eternal justification. But worth- 
less as such babbling is, so worthless that one feels as if degraded 
in taking time to write or speak about it, yet mark the hazardous 
tendency. Only imagine, if you can, the conception fairly fixed 
in any mind, of election and justification abstractedly from their 
evidence in faith, and repentance, and personal holiness; and 
you must instantly be sensible that it must operate with the full 
effect of a plenary indulgence to the commission of sin, to care- 
lessness, and the remission of all vigilance against temptation, 
and to quietude of conscience and ease of heart when sin has 
been committed. And, accordingly, we find it drawing other 
strange doctrines in its train; such as that, while obedience can 
do the elect no good, sin can do them no harm, there being 
nothing, of course, that can be supposed to affect the stability 
of a divine purpose. If the purpose be regarded as existing 
abstractedly from present character, the inference to the harm- 
lessness of sin in regard to any hindrance of final salvation will 
be legitimate. 

III. Erroneous conceptions of the nature of imputation. 
One can hardly ascribe to any other principle than a love of 
paradox, and a fondness for saying strange things, the manner 
in which Dr. Crisp and others have ventured to express them- 
selves on this subject. It looks like an experiment on human 
credulity—a trial how far a man may go in absurdity, and yet 
obtain followers. ‘The sins of believers were so imputed to 
Christ, as that, though He did not commit them, they became 
actually His, and ceased to be theirs.” And as the counterpart 
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of this :—‘ Christ’s righteousness is so imputed to the elect, that 
they, ceasing to be sinners, are as righteous as He was, and all 
that He was.” ‘ What can be more injurious to all right con- 
ceptions of God’s moral administration, and of what is due to 
the adorable Redeemer, than such a representation, although, 
after all, it is nothing more than a mistaken mode of repre- 
senting the doctrine of imputation ?”* It is nothing more. 
Yet mistaken modes of representing doctrines may be eminently 
pernicious. The proper scriptural meaning of imputation, both 
of the sinner’s sins to Christ, and of Christ’s righteousness to 
the sinner, was formerly considered, and the gross absurdity was 
shown of confounding a transfer of consequences with a transfer 
of character—Christ, according to the latter representation, by 
having sin imputed to Him, “ having actually become”’ (as Crisp 
in direct terms expresses himself) “‘a sinner, and the greatest of 
sinners.” Dr. Crisp, however, has no inconsiderable share of 
the merit of consistency ; and if consistency in error and folly 
be a virtue, let him have his meed of praise. There were conse- 
quences which seemed obviously to follow from this general prin- 
ciple, such as few persons, who had wished to retain any portion 
of credit for common sense, would have been disposed to avow ; 
which he, however, as he could not but see them to be inevi- 
table, has boldly assumed as integral parts of his system. For 
example :— 

1. That the believer in Christ is, and can be, no longer a 
sinner, the sins he commits being no longer his: the transgres- 
sions of his whole life having become Christ’s by an actual bond 
fide transfer, so that, according to the most moderate statement 
of the doctrine, from the time of his believing, Christ is the sinner, 
nothe. “ Hast thou been an idolater, a blasphemer, a despiser 
of God’s word, a profaner of His name and ordinances, a thief, a 
liar, a drunkard ? If thou hast part in Christ, all these transgres- 
sions of thine become actually the transgressions of Christ, and 
so cease to be thine ; and thou ceasest to be a transgressor from 
the time they were laid upon Christ to the last hour of thy life ; 
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so that now thou art not an idolater, a persecutor, a thief, a liar, 
etc. ; thou art not a sinful person. Reckon whatever sin you 
commit, when as you have part in Christ, you are all that Christ 
was, and Christ is all that you were.”* The only thing wanting 
here to complete the consistency, is, to take into account the doc- 
trine of eternal justification (which some Antinomians, though 
not Dr. C., have held); and then, as the sins of the elect sinner 
are considered as having been laid on Christ “ from before the 
foundation of the world,’’ we shall have the notable and irre- 
sistible sequence, that not only does a sinner cease to be a sinner 
from the time of his believing in Christ, but that he never was 
a sinner at all. Indeed this sequence equally follows even from 
the statement just cited, which pronounces the sinner no more 
a transgressor from the moment that his sins were laid upon 
Christ, which was, of course, before the birth into the world of 
all who have lived since. 

2. The next unavoidable consequence is, that the dictates 
of conscience in charging believers with sin are entirely falla- 
cious and delusive. “It is but the voice of a lying spirit in 
the hearts of believers, which saith they have still sin wasting 
their consciences, and lying as a burden too heavy to bear. The 
feelings of conscience which tells them that sin is theirs, arise 
from a want of knowing the truth.” “Believers think that 
they find their transgressions in their own consciences, and they 
imagine that there is still a sting of this poison wounding them ; 
but, beloved, if this principle be received for a truth, that God 
has laid thy iniquities on Christ, how can thy transgressions, 
belonging to Christ, be found in thy heart and conscience? Is 
thy conscience Christ?”? So that all the distress and anguish 
which the consciousness of any transgression produces in the 
mind of a believer, is nothing better than the mere illusion of 
ignorance and defective faith; and no sin whatever ought for a 
moment to deprive him of the inward peace and joy of God’s 
salvation. 

3. Sin, in no case and in no degree, when committed by 
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believers, is the object of divine displeasure or correction. ‘ God 
sees no sin in believers, nor doth He afflict them on this account, 
He no longer stands offended or displeased though a_ believer, 
after he is a believer, do sin often. He is neither displeased on 
account of his sin, nor pleased on account of his obedience, being 
neither the worse for the one nor the better for the other.’’? 
From which representations it follows, that all the statements 
and allusions of Scripture respecting chastisement, and the 
rod, and the scourge, convey quite a false impression to the 
mind. There actually is no sin in believers; and there can be, 
therefore, no ground of displeasure. The same act done by an 
unbelieving sinner, draws down all the weight of divine indig- 
nation, which, when done by a believer, leaves him the object 
of undiminished complacency! Here, too, there is but one 
thing wanting to consistency. Instead of the believing and the 
unbelieving, let it be the elect and non-elect; and then, the sins 
of the elect having been forgiven from eternity, or at least from 
the time of their having been laid upon Christ, there can never 
be anything in them to be the ground of. divine displeasure 
before their conversion, any more than after. God can see no 
sin in them at any time! 

4. Another legitimate sequence you have had already in 
these words :—‘“ Sin can do the believer no harm, and righteous- 
ness doth him no good; nor should he pursue it to that end: 
he is neither the worse for the one, nor the better for the other.” 
© where was the word of the holy and sin-hating God, when 
such expressions were allowed to escape the pen of the writer? 
Expressions so fearfully revolting to the spiritual feelings of the 
renewed soul, and so directly in the face of all the solemn, 
faithful, and affectionate warnings of apostles and prophets! 
Where, in the writings of these “ holy men of God, who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” is sin ever spoken of 
in such terms, or believers ever taught so to regard it, in them- 
selves, any more than in others? But we shall not pursue these 
consequences further. Their folly is as manifest, as their 
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tendency is distressing. One is willing and: desirous, in charity 
to hope that. such writers themselves might mean well. Yet it 
requires a stretch of even the most unsuspecting charity to 
believe it; and one feels in danger of the risings of equal 
indignation and contempt in transcribing such sentiments, and 
in being obliged to comment upon and expose them. I should 
count it, as I have already said, an affront to your understand- 
ings to spend time in any detailed refutation of such views. 
The bare statement should be enough to ensure their instan- 
taneous rejection. If it were not, indeed, for their tendency, 
one could smile at them, as extraordinary exemplifications of the 
erratic eccentricity of the human mind, and of the power of 
certain principles in our fallen constitution to blind and bewilder 
its faculties. But the tendency is too serious for levity. It evi- 
dently. goes to divest the heart of all salutary restraint and fear. 
If my sins are no longer mine; if the accusatory charges of 
conscience are all illusory; if God is never displeased with any 
of my transgressions; if the most heinous sins can do me no 
injury, nor the most unremitting obedience any good; and if, 
consequently, all prayer for forgiveness be inconsistent and 
useless, where is the blessedness of the man who “ feareth 
always?” One should think, if the father of lies and prince of 
darkness had set himself to the problem of concentrating all 
mischief into a system of doctrine, he could hardly have solved 
the problem more satisfactorily than it has here been done to 
his hand. There is one quality; indeed, which it wants, to 
stamp it fully as his. That quality is speciousness. It is 
hardly artful enough for the “wiles of the devil.” It is 
rather too palpably gross to obtain very general credence and 
influence. 

IV. Every one at all conversant with this system must 
have observed, how incessantly its supporters, in all its shades 
and degrees of grossness, dwell on the subject of justification, 
forgiveness, peace, hope, comfort, etc.; and the ground of all 
these in the surety-righteousness of the Son of God: just as 
if the entire. and exclusive design of the Gospel were to give 
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pardon and peace; and the only work of the Spirit to impart 
comfort to ‘the dear people of God.” I have mentioned, 
therefore, as a fourth particular among the grounds of Antinomian 
error, partial views of the true nature and extent of Gospel 
salvation. I do not mean to say, that repentance and sanctifi- 
cation are altogether left out by the writers and preachers in 
question; but they have not their due prominence. They hoid 
a kind of subordinate place, and are thrown very much into the 
background of their picture. There is too much of this, I have 
many a time thought, in the writings and the preaching of some, 
to whom we should be far from giving the designation of Anti- 
nomians; but of Antinomians it is quite a distinguishing 
characteristic. Human nature is dealt with, as if there were 
hardly another evil tendency in it besides that to self-righteous- 
ness; as if all its other wicked propensities were summed up 
in this, and there were no need to counteract or contend against 
any other. Now I am very far from questioning the univer- 
sality and the strength of this propensity, or the necessity of 
dealing with it very closely, and with great jealousy of its 
insinuating nature and the extreme tenacity of its hold upon the 
human mind. But there are other evils in human nature as 
well as this. There is not merely a tendency that leads the 
sinner to trust in a fancied righteousness of his own, but a 
tendency also to abuse the grace of the Gospel; to build on the 
righteousness of another, and take a license to sin. And if the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness can only be placed and kept 
before the mind in such a light, as to flatter with the delusive 
hope, that on the ground of it men may be safe, notwithstanding 
their indulging in sin, the doctrine will possess powerful attrac- 
tions to the carnal mind. It ought never to be forgotten, that one 
of the great ends contemplated by God in the mediation of his 
Son (perhaps, as far as men are concerned, the greatest of all), is, 
to make sinful creatures holy. Sin itself is the original and radical 
evil. It can never be the chief purpose of God to save from 
its consequences. That purpose is, to save from the evil itself 
whence the consequences arise. This end is infinitely worthy 
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of that Being who said originally :—“ Let us make man in our 
image,” etc. No purpose can be more in harmony with the 
moral attributes of His nature, with His infinite purity and His 
infinite benevolence, than the bringing back of such creatures as 
ourselves to the possession of that image, which was, and ever 
must be, the glory and the blessedness of their nature. While 
men, therefore, are told, and told truly, that God intends them 
peace, let us not forget to press upon their consideration with no 
less peremptoriness, that He intends also their holiness, and that 
this is an essential and leading part of the Gospel salvation. There 
is to be found in some, a kind of morbid jealousy of self-righte- 
ousness; a jealousy which makes them even afraid to inculcate 
and urge the necessity of holiness in its various branches of duty, 
lest it should be trusted in. With such persons, self-examination 
is dreaded as one of the most dangerous exercises in which a 
believer can engage. Yet one would be apt to fancy, that there 
must be a great deal of the very principle that is dreaded in this 
fear itself. For who but a man, that, in spite of all his cant of 
lowliness and humiliation, has, after all, a comfortably favourable 
estimate of his own goodness, can be afraid that self-examination 
will necessarily produce self-righteousness ? Does not such a fear 
proceed upon the assumption, that in self-investigation there was 
so much good to be discovered, and so little evil, that it would 
puff up instead of humbling? Yet of a faithful self-inquiry, the 
latter will ever be the true result. Besides, is not this jealousy 
partial? Is it not to be more jealous of the honour of divine 
grace, than of the honour of divine holiness? Is it not calcu- 
lated to impress men’s minds with the idea, that the principal 
design of God, by means of the mediation of Christ, is justifica- 
tion? Now, it seems to me, that if, among the divine ends in 
view, one is to be considered as holding a higher place in true 
dignity and excellence than the rest, that one is sanctification, 
This is the chief, Everything else is in order to it. All is 
intended to tell upon character; and all is to be valued chiefly 
in proportion as this is its operation and result. Why are 
sinners made partakers of the “‘ mercies of God?”” The answer 
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is :—‘‘ That you present your bodies,”* ete. Why, of the grace 
that bringeth salvation? The answer is :—“ Teaching us, that 
denying ungodliness,”” etc. Why are there given to us “ ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises?” “That ye might be 
partakers of the divine nature,’? etc. Why does Christ bear: 
our sins in His own body on the tree? ‘That we should live 
unto righteousness.” * Why is the honour bestowed on believers 
of being a “ chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar people ?’’ ‘“ That they should show forth the praises,”’® 
etc. Why is it that God, having raised up His Son Jesus, sent 
Him to bless us? To turn “away every one from his iniquities.” ® 
What is the influence of the hope, that -‘‘ when Christ shall appear, 
we shall be like Him?” =“ Every one that hath this hope in Him 
purifieth himself,” etc. What, in a word, is the end for which 
all the discoveries of the character of God made in the Gospel, 
and all the discoveries of truth in general in the Holy Scriptures, 
are given to us? “ That ye sin not.’’® | 

Nothing, surely, can more directly tend to the neutralising 
and destroying of the effects of all such declarations, than the 
strange doctrine of imputed sanctification, which one would 
think it scarcely possible that any man ever should have held. 
This may be considered as the climax of absurdity, the 
copestone of the structure of Antinomian extravagance. We 
have formerly discussed the sense in which the perfect righte- 
ousness of Christ is imputed to the believing sinner for 
justification, namely, as the meritorious ground of his par- 
don and acceptance with God—the ground on which an 
act of grace is extended to him by his justly offended 
Sovereign. But what are we to make of imputed sanctifica- 
tion? We can readily understand how a person may be for- 
given for the sake of another—treated as if righteous on his 
account, although himself personally guilty. There is no con- 
tradiction in this; justification being a change, not of character, 
but of state. But sanctification is a change of character, a 
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change which must, of indispensable necessity, if it has place at 
all, have place in the person’s self who is the subject of it. One 
is at a loss for expressions on such a topic, because it is almost 
impossible to construct a single sentence about it, that does not 
in the very terms involve a contradiction, and plunge us into 
the element of pure undiluted nonsense. ‘To talk of imputed 
sanctification, or of the sinner having his holiness in Christ as 
well as his justifying righteousness, is to make the sinner find, 
in Christ as his surety, that which it is the main design of the 
entire mediation of Christ to produce in him personally. It 
is very true that Christ is said to be “made of God unto us 
sanctification.’ But surely this is not to be interpreted in a way 
that is contrary to the very nature of things. We cannot have 
holiness in another. Christ becomes our sanctification in the 
only way in which it is possible; when the truth concerning Him 
is, by the divine Spirit, rendered effectual to the slaying in our 
hearts of that enmity against God which is the concentrated 
essence of all evil or unholiness: renewing us in the spirit of our 
minds: creating us anew after the divine image in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. The Gospel thus becomes the power of 
God to our present salvation from the power of sin. What 
should we think of applying the principle of interpretation, which 
is involved in the idea of imputed holiness, to the other particu- 
lars in the passage ? It is by imputation, it is true, as formerly 
explained, that Christ is made unto us justification. The blessing 
which we receive is pardon, forgiveness, acceptance. The 
righteousness does not become actually ours, but we receive the 
special blessing on account of it. But when Christ is made of 
God unto us sanctification, this sanctification, or holiness, is 
itself the very blessing of which, through Him, we are made 
partakers; not, as in the other case, that on account of which 
we receive a blessing, but the blessing itself; not, therefore, 
imputed, but inherent. Upon the principle of interpretation in 
question, we shall have imputed “ wisdom” and imputed “ re- 
demption.” We need not to be made wise ourselves by the 
11 Cor. 1. 30, 31. 
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teaching of the divine Spirit, we have our wisdom in Christ. 
It is in one sense a blessed truth, indeed, that we have our 
wisdom in Christ, “in whom are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge.” But then, if the wisdom remains in 
Him, and we do not receive out of His fulness, He is not “ made 
unto us wisdom.” Again: ‘ Redemption” has reference to 
the entire and final deliverance of believers from the effects of 
sin—to the time when they shall be “ redeemed from the power 
of the grave.”* We obtain all this on Christ’s account, and 
thus He is made unto us redemption. But how would it do 
_ for us to have it in Christ? to have it by imputation, instead of 
having it by actual participation and enjoyment? We can no 
more be holy by imputation than we can be wise by imputa- 
tion, or raised from the dead by imputation. These are blessings 
which cannot be had by proxy; they must be enjoyed in per- 
son, or not at all. It is rather curious, that no one ever thinks 
of applying the idea of imputation or of proxy to these. Yet 
why apply it to holiness, and not to wisdom and redemption ? 
Does not this look suspicious? Holiness is the blessing which 
our fallen nature least of all likes, and one to which all the cor- 
ruption that remains in the children of God continues to stand 
opposed. We are in danger of being pleased with the idea of 
having it in another. ‘The other blessings we would rather 
have in person. 

The tendency of this strange tenet is very manifest. Once 
succeed in persuading a sinner that he has his sanctification in 
Christ, that he is not only justified by His righteousness, but 
holy by imputation or in the person of his substitute, and you 
place him on the very pinnacle of unholy presumption. That 
sinner can, of course, feel little solicitude about finding in himself 
that “ holiness without which no man shall see the Lord;”’ when 
he has on his mind the impression that this holiness is in Christ, 
as his representative. 

It seems to have been upon this principle that Dr. Hawker 
of Plymouth, one of the leaders of Antinomianism (or of that 
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ultra high-flying Calvinism which is, in tendency if not in direct 
designation, the same) in our own day, is said to have exclaimed 
indignantly in the pulpit while preaching :—‘‘ How dare any one 
get into the pulpit and preach progressive sanctification ? Who- 
ever talks of progressive sanctification is guilty of high treason 
against the Majesty of heaven.’* And in perfect harmony with 
such views, mark how he rids himself of the application of Scrip- 
ture injunctions to the duties of personal morality and godliness. 
“The Holy Spirit,” says he, “has recently taught me the 
meaning of that passage—‘ To do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.’ To ‘ do justly,’ is to acknowledge 
_ the justice of God in the condemnation of the wicked. To 
‘love mercy,’ is to love mercy as displayed in the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. And I defy any man to ‘ walk more humbly with 
God’ than he who acknowledges this.”* And, miserably put- 
ting asunder what the Scripture has inseparably united, another 
preacher of the same stamp, an Antinomian dissenting minister 
at Plymouth, is said to have affirmed, with a senseless folly that 
was equalled only by the profane audacity of the saying, that 
“ Christ’s having paid his ransom, it was not in the power of 
God Himself to keep him out of heaven.’ 

I believe this doctrine, or rather, perhaps I should say, this 
mode of talking, may in some minds have its origin in false 
humility, and a mistaken desire to honour Christ. There is 
something in the representation of our having all in Christ, and 
being all in Christ, that sounds so like giving all the glory to 
Him, that the minds of the weak are ready, from the wrong 
operation of a right principle, to fall in with the idea which the 
words seem to convey, without any careful analysis of it. But 
we ought to be on our guard against the misleading influence even 
of a principle in itself good. We truly honour the blessed Re- 
deemer, when we find in Him all that the Scriptures teach us 
He is, substitutionally, to the believing sinner; and when we 
are at the same time desirous to find in ourselves what it is the 
great purpose of His mediation to make us. The righteousness 
’ Cottle’s Strictures on the Plymouth Antinomians, p. 113. 2 Ib, p.115. ° Ib. p. 86. 
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by which we are justified is actually in Him. It is the ground 
and procuring cause to us of every blessing. And of the change 
which we ourselves must undergo, of the benefits which from 
their nature we must possess in ourselves, His mediation is the 
sole and unfading source. 

V. Incorrect views of the evidence of interest in Christ. 

This subject having been formerly discussed, I cannot 
resume the reasonings then detailed. I refer at present espe- 
cially to the notion that consciousness of faith is all that is neces- 
sary to the individual himself, whatever more may be requisite to 
the satisfaction of others. And I can only now advert to the 
tendency of this mode of representing matters. ‘ Repentance 
and confession of sin are not necessary to a believer’s forgive- 
ness. <A believer may certainly conclude, before confession, yea, 
as soon as he has committed sin, the interest he has in Christ, 
and the love of Christ embracing him.”* This is very awful. 
The believer, when he has transgressed however foully, is still 
conscious to himself of his believing the divine testimony; and 
this consciousness is to outweigh all practical evidence to the 
contrary. And what does this amount to? ‘To this, in plain 
terms, that the testimony of his own mind is to stand good 
against the testimony of the word of God. The word of God 
testifies what the effects are which the faith of the Gospel must 
produce; and plainly intimates, that where these effects are 
not found, there is not the faith of the Gospel. But this hypo- 
thesis says that, whatever a believer’s sins may be, the instant he 
has committed them he may, without any pangs of penitential 
remorse, without any weeping confession to God, conclude him- 
self in the full enjoyment of the divine favour. The fearful 
tendency of such a doctrine it is needless to illustrate. It cannot 
but appear with irresistible force to your mind. 

How widely different the conclusions to which we are led 
by such cases as the Scriptures have recorded!? Those fallen 
and penitent saints, David and Peter, need not have been thus 
cast down. They might have spared themselves their tears and 

2 Crisp’s Works. } 2 Ps, xxxli. 1-5; Mat. xxvi. 75, etc. 
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groans, their confessions and supplications. Had they enter- 
tained the simple views of divine truth which Dr. Crisp could 
have taught them, they might never have lost the joy of God’s 
salvation, the happy sense of the divine favour. An Antino- 
mian teacher could have given them such a principle of unva- 
rying peace as might have kept them fro1a all despondency, from 
all weak and unbelieving doubts and fears. They might have 
felt the comfort of the arm of divine love embracing them, 
even in the very midst of their sins. , 
More than this. The system I now speak of sets the testi- 
mony of the divine Spirit in opposition to itself. This divine 
Spirit is one. He cannot give two testimonies on one point. 
He cannot, therefore, testify one thing in the Bible, and another 
thing in the mind and heart of the sinner. “ All signs and 
marks of grace are doubtful evidences of heaven. It is the 
voice of the Spirit of God to a man’s own spirit, speaking par- 
ticularly in the heart of a person—‘ Son, be of good cheer, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.’ That is the great and only evidence 
that can determine the question.” So speaks one of the apostles 
of Antinomianism; and by the allusion in his language to the 
words of the apostle of the Gentiles,’ he evidently intends his 
reader to conclude that his doctrine is in harmony with the 
statement in that passage. But we have in this one of many 
proofs that God knows man better than man knows himself; and 
that the testimony which He has borne respecting the human 
heart is no more than truth? There is nothing whatever in 
which the self-deceiving hearts of men are more in danger of 
being the victims of delusion than inward whispers, and impres- 
sions, and voices, and testimonies intimating the goodness of 
their own state. The testimony of the Spirit spoken of by the 
apostle, or what has usually and properly enough been called 
his “inward witness,” must be something more distinct and 
palpable, and substantial ; something to which an appeal can be 
made, and which can be subjected to the criterion of a fixed 
and accessible test. I would only lay down the general prin- 


1 Rom. viii. 16. 2 Jer. xvii. 10. 
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ciple by which the whole matter is made simple and easily 
intelligible. It is this. There is a testimony of the Spirit in 
the word respecting the character, that is, the principles, affec- 
tions, desires, and conduct of every believer in Christ. There 
is an influence of the Spirit in the sinner—a divine operation in 
his mind and heart, by means of the truth of the Gospel. There 
must be a correspondence between the one and the other, between 
the testimony in the word and the work in the heart ; and between 
these and the effect of that work in the character. The witness 
of the Spirit to a man’s being a child of God consists mainly in 
this correspondence. This amounts to much the same thing as 
when we state the case thus:—The possession of the Spirit is 
the earnest of the believer’s hopes; and the fruits of the Spirit 
are the scriptural evidences of such possession. The connection, 
accordingly, in which the passage under consideration stands, 
brings us at once, as every other passage in the word of God does, 
to what is practical and apparent.t| He who “ knows what is 
in man,’ knew well what endless delusions the human heart might 
on such a subject practise upon itself, if left to the decisions of 
mere consciousness in regard to the belief or unbelief of any 
doctrines. He has therefore placed in connection with such 
consciousness the more substantial test of practical godli- 
ness. So that there must not only be the consciousness of belief, 
but the further consciousness of inward conformity of heart to 
the influence of the truth, as described in the word; and acorre- 
sponding external practice. 

It is of vast importance to be deeply and habitually im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the nature and tendency of sin 
are always the same, irrespectively of any consideration of the 
person by whom it is committed; and that the sins of believers, 
so far from doing them no harm, and producing no divine dis- 
pleasure towards them—so far from being no sins at all, or if 
sins, not theirs, are everi more heinously aggravated than those 
of other men: inasmuch as they are committed against light and 
love, against knowledge and experience, against an enlightened 

1 Rom. viii. 12-17. 
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conscience, against open profession, against the highest and 
mightiest and most sacred obligations, All sin requires to be 
repented of, deplored, and forsaken. And forgiveness must be 
obtained by a fresh application to the blood of the Redeemer’s 
sacrifice. Ministers of Christ should never cease to press this 
on the attention of the professors of the Gospel; urging on 
them their peculiar obligations, and the paramount necessity of 
practical godliness ; as the grand and only unequivocal evidence 
of interest in Christ, and of the forgiveness of sin and the 
favour of God through Him. 

With regard to Dr. Crisp, who may be regarded as possess- 
ing the unenviable distinction of paternity to the Antinomians 
of England, the gentlest terms we can well employ are these :— 
‘“¢ As for those who were charged with Antinomianism in Eng- 
land in the last century, such as Dr. Crisp, Eaton, Saltmarsh, 
Town, and others, whatever their design might be, and how 
much soever remote they might be from the charge of Antino- 
mianism in practice, though it be alleged in their vindication 
by some, that the principal thing they had in view, was to bear 
their testimony against the prevailing doctrine of Arminianism, 
which was studiously propagated by some persons of great 
character and influence in the church; nevertheless, we cannot 
but conclude, that they had done more service to the cause of 
truth, had they been more cautious in explaining their sentiments, 
and saved those who had favourable sentiments of them in 
other respects, the trouble of producing some expressions out of 
their writings, to convince the world that they did hold those 
dangerous notions that were charged upon them. It is too 
evident to be denied, that many have taken them in the worst 
sense, who have from hence been ready to charge the most 
important doctrines of the Gospel as leading to licentiousness. 
And this has made some more sparing in defending those truths 
which ought to have been insisted on and explained, though, in 
other words, more intelligible and unexceptionable.”* 

It is exceedingly difficult to bring one’s self to credit the 

1 Dr. Ridgley, Body of Divinity, Quests. xciii.—xcvii. 
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possibility of the grosser forms of the Antinomian heresy. “As 
to others, who are more especially known by the name of 
Antinomians, these are of two sorts; namely, such as openly 
maintain that the moral law is not in any sense a rule of life, 
and that good works are not to be insisted on as having any 
reference to salvation; and therefore, if any person presume 
(as according to them they ought to do), that Christ died for 
them, and that they were justified before they had a being, they 
may live in the practice of the greatest immoralities, or give 
countenance to them that do so, without entertaining the least 
doubt of their salvation ; that it is a preposterous thing for those 
who thus conclude themselves to be justified, to confess them- 
selves guilty of sin, since that would be to deny that they were 
in a justified state ; or in any sense to pray for the pardon thereof, 
since that would argue that it is not forgiven. Neither can they, 
with any tolerable degree of patience, entertain the least exhor- 
tations to practical godliness, because they pretend that they are 
exempted from the obligation to perform any branch thereof, 
for their not being under the law. Nay, some of them have 
been so impudent and daringly wicked, as to assert, that if they 
should commit murder, adultery, or any other crimes of the like 
nature, even they would be no bar in the way of their salvation, 
nor the vilest sins they can commit do them any hurt, or in the 
least affect their eternal state. I have, indeed, sometimes 
thought, that this representation of Antinomianism was no other 
than a consequence deduced from certain absurd notions that 
have been maintained, or that so much of hell could never put 
on the mask or show of religion in any degree, and that this 
character belonged to none but those who are open and avowed 
atheists. But though my lot has not been cast among persons 
of so vile a character, yet I have been informed by persons 
whose souls have been grieved by such conversation, that there 
are some in the world who thus set themselves against the law 
of God.’’? 

Of what is the human heart not capable, in the way of per- 

1 Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, wt supra. 
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verting and debasing the understanding, and to what higher 
point in the scale of baseness can we imagine it possible for men 
to reach? Higher did I say? Lower let me rather say. The 
tendency is downwards. And if it would be too much to affirm, 
that it is baseness of which hell is incapable, this much at least 
is true, that it is baseness of which hell has never had the 
opportunity to be guilty. 

Antinomianism, “ that thick-skinned monster of the ooze 
and the mire, which no weapons can pierce, no discipline can 
tame, is qualified for mischief by the very properties which 
might seem to expose it to contempt—its paucity of ideas; its 
vulgarity of conception ; its determined hostility to taste, science, 
and letters. It includes within a compass which every head can 
contain, and every tongue can utter, a system which cancels 
every moral tie, consigns the whole human race to the extremes 
of presumption or despair, erects religion on the ruins of mora- 
lity, and imparts to the dregs of stupidity all the powers of the 
most active poison.” * 

“ The fundamental tenet of the system to which this trea- 
tise is opposed, consists in the denial of the obligation of believers 
to obey the precepts of Christ, in supposing that their interest 
in the merits of the Redeemer releases them from all subjection 
to His authority. And as it is acknowledged on all hands that 
He is the sole Lord of the Christian dispensation, the immediate 
consequence is that, as far as they are concerned, the moral 
government of the Deity is annihilated, that they have ceased 
to be accountable creatures. But they involve the total subver- 
sion of religion. For what idea can we form of a religion in 
which all the obligations of piety and morality are done away, 
in which nothing is binding or imperative on the conscience ? 
We may conceive of a religious code under all the possible 
degrees of laxness or severity; of its demanding more or less, 
or of its enforcing its injunctions by penalties more or less 
formidable ; but to form a conception of a system deserving the 
name of religion, which prescribes no duties whatever, and is 

1 Hall’s Works. Preface to Antinomianism Unmasked, by the Rey. Sam. Chase. 
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enforced by no sanctions, seems an impossibility. On this 
account, it appears to me improper to speak of Antinomianism 
as a religiouserror. Religion, whether true or false, has nothing 
to do with it. It is rather to be considered as an attempt to 
substitute a system of subtle and specious impiety in the room 
of Christianity. In their own estimation, its disciples are a 
privileged class, who dwell in a secluded region of unshaken 
security and lawless liberty, while the rest of the Christian world 
are the vassals of legal bondage, toiling in darkness and in 
chains. Hence, whatever diversity of character they may dis- 
play in other respects, a haughty and bitter disdain of every 
other class of professors is a universal feature. Contempt and 
hatred of the most devout and enlightened Christians out of 
their own pale seems one of the most essential elements of their 
being. Nor were the ancient Pharisees ever more notorious for 
‘trusting in themselves that they were righteous, and despising 
others.’ Of the force of legitimate argument they seem to 
have little or no perception, having contracted an inveterate and 
pernicious habit of shutting their eyes against the plainest and 
most pointed declarations of the word of God. The only attempt 
they make to support their miserable system, is to adduce a 
number of detached and insulated passages of Scripture, forcibly 
torn from their context, and interpreted with more regard to 
their sound than to their meaning, as ascertained by the laws 
of sober criticism. Could they be prevailed upon to engage in 
serious dispassionate controversy, some hope might be indulged 
of reclaiming them ; their errors would admit of an easy con- 
futation. But the misfortune is, they seem to feel themselves 
as much released from the restraints of reason as of moral obli- 
gation ; and the intoxication of spiritual pride has incomparably 
more influence in forming their persuasions than the light of 
evidence.”’* 

\ Hall’s Works, ut supra. 
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Ir is now my purpose to call your attention to the identity of Old 
and New Testament morality. When we have done with this, 
we shall consider the general character of the divine law, espe- 
cially its comprehensiveness, its permanence, and its spirituality. 
We shall then take up the divine summary of the law in the “ first 
and great commandment’’—Love to God; and the second, which 
like unto it—Love to our neighbour: taking in, under the former, 
the New Testament principle of Love to Christ, and under the 
latter, those of Love to enemies, and Love to the children of God, 
the household of faith. We shall then illustrate the command- 
ments of the Decalogue serzatim. And last of all, we shall notice 
the specialties of Gospel obligation, the new motives arising 
from its new discoveries, or rather from the fuller and clearer 
manifestation of what had been discovered from the beginning. 
We may then, perhaps, touch briefly on the duties which spring © 

' In commencing this lecture, Dr. W. refers to ‘ Christian Ethics,’’—his Con- 
gregational Lecture, as having rendered unnecessary the discussion of the various 
ethical systems of ancient and modern philosophy, which had, up to the time of his 
delivering that lecture, formed a part of this course. 

He introduces an abstract of that work, which it has been deemed proper to 
omit here, with the exception of these concluding sentences :—“ In the portion of 
our course which now lies before me, I am far from pledging myself to repeat 
nothing that is in that work. To acertain extent, such repetition is unavoidable. 
Nor would I allow myself, either for my own sake or yours, to be so trammelled, For 
the substance of the whole, and for all especially that relates to great general 
principles on the subject of morals, and the application of those principles to 


different moral systems and theories, I again refer you to the volume itself. 
“In the following paragraph, in the conclusion of that work, I have referred to 
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out of the relations in which Christians stand to each other in 
the church of God. 

I proceed now, then, to the consideration of the identity of 
Old and New Testament morality. In their zeal, laudable it 
may be, but excessive, for the superior spirituality of the new 
or Gospel dispensation, some have run to the extreme of 
robbing the Old of all spirituality, and have rashly affirmed, 
not only that under it what was merely external, independent 
altogether of inward motive and the state of the heart, found 
acceptance with God, as being in full of its requirements; but 
even that it tolerated, and more, that it assumed, or (to use a 
term of Scottish law), homologated and justified, principles of 
conduct such as are in perfect contrariety to those of the New, 
and which, according to them, the New repeals and sets aside. 
On this view of matters, then, observe— 

1, We might, @ prior, suspect that in such a representation 
there must be some mistake. It appears, on every previous 
ground of probability, to be a most reasonable expectation, that 
in every communication of the divine will to men, the great 
general principles of morals should be the same, although 
subject, it may be, to occasional and circumstantial variations in 
the practical detail; even these, however, not affecting the 


a subject of great importance, on which, as on not a few others, it was not then in 
my power to enter :—‘ The design of this series of lectures has been to illustrate 
and establish GENERAL PRINCIPLES. ‘To enter into the minuter details of Christian 
morals, and to discuss the questions of casuistry to which, either in themselves or 
in the terms in which they are conveyed, the preceptive injunctions of the Christian 
record have given rise, has not been within the range of subjects contemplated by 
me at the outset. At this some may be disappointed; I cannot help it. Iwas 
satisfied that the field of general principles was of quite sufficient extent for the 
prescribed series. And it was errors, as they seemed to me, in general principles, that 
I was most anxious to point out and to correct. With what success this has been 
done, others must determine. Neither has it formed any part of my plan to consider 
the important question of the identity of Old and New Testament morality ; between 
which, in my apprehension, there has often been conceived to exist a much wider, 
difference than either any reasonable principle could have led us to anticipate, or 
Scripture, fairly interpreted, warrants us to believe. Great injustice, I think, 
has been done in this particular to the Old Testament Scriptures. But it is 
a subject, however important and interesting, of too large extent, and involving 
too many points of ‘ doubtful disputation,’ to admit of my even so much as touching 
it.’ —[Eb.] 
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principles. If there be any truth at all in the doctrine of fit- 
nesses (and that there must be is self evident, although it may 
not be for us, but far beyond our province, to discover and 
demonstrate wherein these fitnesses lie), there must surely be a 
uniformity in the divine will, as there is in that by which His 
will is determined; namely, in the eternal and immutable elements 
of His moral nature. If we do not admit this, we shall be 
reduced to hold morality as depending on nothing that is fixed ; 
but on volitions that are arbitrary, unsettled, capricious, and 
shifting. And surely no supposition can be more derogatory 
than this to the glory of the divine Being ; more inconsistent with 
every conception we can form of His all-perfect character. 

2. Man was originally created in the image of God. Cer- 
tainly that image was something determinate and fixed. His 
own character, after the likeness of which man was made, is 
invariably the same, without a “shadow of turning.” The princi- 
ples of true morality in man, therefore, which are just the points 
of his resemblance to God, must be ever the same. If the law 
which the Infinitely Perfect gives to His creatures be in con- 
formity to the elements of His character—a transcript (to use 
the common phrase) of His moral perfections; it must follow, 
that, in all its essential principles, it must possess the same 
invariableness with those perfections of the Lawgiver. Nothing 
whatsoever, enjoined in any divine communication, can be, in 
any point, out of harmony with the essential spirit (if I may use 
such an expression), of His character. It is the very design of 
revelation, by its sacred influence and its holy and authoritative 
precepts, to bring men back to the image of God. And _ that 
which has such a design must, of necessity, accord in all its 
principles with those original principles of rectitude which were 
infused into the heart of man at his formation; inasmuch as the 
image in which man was created, and the image to which man 
is restored, must be the same. The moral counterpart must be ~ 
in correspondence with its divine original. 

3. When on the subject of the Sinai Covenant, we endea- 
voured to show you the fallaciousness of those reasonings by which 
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some divines have attempted to prove, that obedience merely 
external, without any regard to inward principle or the state of 
the heart, was under that covenant acceptable to God, and all 
indeed that God required. We endeavoured to show, from the 
character of God, that this could not be; and from various con- 
siderations, and from different passages of the New Testament 
Scriptures as well as of the Old, that in reality it was not so; 
that under the old as well as the new dispensation, the obedience 
of heart as well as of hand, of the inward spirit as well as the 
outward act, was required. That discussion we do not here 
resume. The law was always spiritual. As the law of a heart- 
searching and spiritual Being, it necessarily laid its injunctions 
on inward principles and motives; and these principles and 
motives, however susceptible of slighter modifications, could not 
fail to be substantially the same. 

4. The general identity of the morality of both parts of 
divine revelation, may be made apparent from the manner in 
which the divine law is summed up by the great Teacher of 
the everlasting covenant. We have the highest and surest 
authority, then, for saying, that this is the sum of the Old 
Testament morality as well as of the New; the spirit and 
essence of the divine law from the beginning. The great funda- 
mental spiritual principles of that law have been the same all 
along, and shall continue the same to the end. Now, the same 
principles must develop themselves in the same descriptions of 
result. JI do not mean that precisely the same acts of obedience 
were always enjoined ; for that would be saying, that no diversity 
could exist in even the outward institutions of divine worship. 
I mean, that every precept relating to moral conduct, which was 
at one time consistent with either of the two elementary princi- 
ples of the law, must be consistent with it at all times; and, 
e contrario, that, no precept which was formerly consistent with 
these principles being by possibility inconsistent with them now, 
every precept that is inconsistent with them now must have 
been inconsistent with them formerly. Every moral precept 

1 Matt. xxii. 34-40. 
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must always have been in harmony with the great moral prin- 
ciples in which the law is “summarily comprehended.” 

These positions, of which the truth seems self-evident, are 
illustrated and confirmed by the terms of Scripture itself.’ It 
is clear, that the precepts referred to belonging to the second 
table of the law, the violation of no one of them could ever be in 
accordance with that love to man, that love to our neighbour, 
which is the comprehensive summary, or, as the apostle expresses 
it, the “ fulfilling” of that department of the law which relates 
to duties: between man and man. And surely it will not be 
questioned that the same principle has the fullest application to 
the first table of the law ; there being the same manifest neces- 
sity that the preceptive injunctions contained in it should be in 
accordance with supreme love to God, which is the sum of the 
first section of the law. As it never could be consistent with love 
to man that children should not obey their parents, that fellow- 
men should kill one another, should violate the obligations of 
the marriage bond, should steal from and defraud each other, 
should bear false witness, or should indulge an envious and 
covetous disposition; so neither can it ever be consistent with 
love to God that other gods should be preferred before Him, or 
that His spiritual essence should be represented by images that 
indicate false and unworthy conceptions of His nature and cha- 
racter, that His sacred name should be taken in vain, or that 
His instituted worship should be neglected, and the day which 
He has authoritatively ordered to be devoted to it desecrated to 
other and incongruous purposes. It must be evident, that the 
congruity of the precepts with the principles is independent of 
times and seasons and varying dispensations. The congruity 
lies in the moral nature of the things required, which we cannot 
imagine any change of dispensation or of the outward economy 
of religion, to alter. 

5. The laws of the two tables, originally given into the 
hands of Moses at Sinai, are in all their extent recognised and 
confirmed in the New Testament Scriptures. We have had an 
exemplification of this before us under the preceding particular, 


1 Rom. xiii. 8-10. 
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and the recognition pervades the whole of the New Testament 
oracles. In the passage just quoted, we have the authoritative 
recognition of the ancient precepts, in the dpsissiéma verba in 
which they were given. And it should be recollected, that even 
if this had not been the case, yet, had the same precepts been 
declared obligatory, though expressed in other words, it would 
have been the same law: inasmuch as it is the meaning of a 
precept, not the mere terms in which it is conveyed, that con- 
stitutes the precept and a part of the law. The only exception 
that can possibly be pleaded to this particular is to be found in 
the fourth commandment—the law of the Sabbath. That ido- 
latry and image worship, and all profaneness—the subjects of the 
first, second, and third commandments, are prohibited with 
equal strictness under the new as under the old economy, can 
be questioned by none. The moral character and continued 
obligation of the command enjoining the Sabbatical rest has 
been questioned. But into the consideration of that subject it 
would be premature to enter, as it will come in our way in the 
consideration of the commandments themselves. 

_ 6. The error of supposing a change of the morality of the 
New Testament from that of the Old, has in no small degree 
arisen from a misapprehension of our Lord’s design and language 
in some parts of His Sermon on the Mount, especially the fre- 
quent repetition of the words :—‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, but I say unto you,” in which He 
seems to contrast, and does contrast the one style of preceptive 
injunction with the other. But the question comes to be:—With 
what is it that He does so contrast. His own injunction? It is 
with the precepts of the law of Moses? And to this we answer, 
without the hesitation of a moment:—No. The contrast is not 
with the precepts of that law, but with the misconstructions, 
the perverse and false glosses put upon them by the traditions 
of the elders, by human interpreters, or rather misinterpreters. 
We conceive it of great importance to ascertain correctly, and 
to bear constantly in mind, the true purpose of our Lord in that 
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discourse, a discourse so pregnant with important principles. 
- That purpose is, not to repeal the precepts of the ancient law, 
and substitute others of His own in their room; but to rescue 
them from misinterpretation and abuse, and to place them in 
their true original divine meaning. By perverse explanations, 
that meaning had been distorted, and in some instances abso- 
lutely nullified. The spirituality of the precepts had been 
evaded, and the extent of their requirements mutilated and 

abridged ; and a conduct extracted from them the very opposite — 
of that which they were meant to inculcate. And all this 
through the influence of principles not peculiar to Jewish elders 
and scribes who ‘sat in Moses’ seat,’’—principles deeply-rooted 
in human nature; the tendency, for example, common to men, 
to satisfy themselves with the outward act, independently of the- 
state of the heart and the prevailing motives. There was the 
further, but co-ordinate, tendency to reserve, by every possibility 
of perverse interpretation, favourite indulgences as exceptions to 
the general law. 

Let me illustrate these remarks, and thus throw a clear and 
simple light on an interesting, but much misunderstood portion 
of the divine word, and of the sayings of Him who “spoke as 
never man spoke.” 

It has been matter of dispute, whether Jesus was or was 
not a lawgiver, a new lawgiver. Surely this never ought to be 
questioned. Nor can it well be questioned on any principle that 
does not convert it into one of those logomachies of which there 
have unhappily been so many in theological controversy. When 
Jesus spoke “as one having authority,” it was not merely an 
assumed appearance—the authority of mere manner. He had 
authority. He had it in a higher sense than any that had gone 
before Him. Moses had it by commission, and so had Jesus 
His authority of commission. But He had it also in Himself. 
As Immanuel, God with us, the authority was His own, at the 
same time that it was the Father’s “who sent Him.” But 
there is a wide distinction between His being a new lawgiver, 
and His being the giver of a new law. In regard, indeed, to 
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the whole constitution of the New Testament kingdom, the law 
itself may be regarded as new. He had authority to abrogate, 
and authority to institute—to abrogate the ancient constitu- 
tion of the church, the national theocracy of the Jews, 
with its entire system of typical and preparatory worship ; 
and to institute the more simple and more spiritual dis- 
pensation of the new covenant, with its rules of govern- 
ment and ordinances of observance. But our subject at 
present is the moral law, and the moral law exclusively. We 
are speaking not of the institutes of worship, nor of the civil 
and criminal code of the Jewish community, but strictly and 
alone of the ethics of the old dispensation and of the new. 
And the question is:—Whether Jesus, in the exercise of the 
legislative authority which unquestionably belonged to Him, 
changes the former law, alters and improves upon Moses ? 
Whether “ Christ has only delivered a more profound exposi- 
tion of the commandments of the Old Testament, and added the 
consilia evangelica ;’’ or whether, as Socinians and others hold, 
He “ sets up in contrast with these commandments’’ what He 
Himself delivers, and intends what He says, “ not as a commen- 
tary upon them, but as an emendatory supplement, and hence 
as opposed, not to the misinterpretations of the Pharisees, but 
to the Mosaic law itself.” “The Lutheran and reformed 
churches, although with some exceptions, vindicate the opinion 
that Christ here does no more than unfold, in its utmost depth, 
the Old Testament law, contending not with Moses, but with 
the scribes ; and they argue that He ought, therefore, not to be 
called a new lawgiver, inasmuch as He merely explains, con- 
firms, and, as subservient to repentance, impresses upon the 
mind a law already existing.”* With this view of the case I 
have already intimated my agreement. Jesus was not, in the 
terms of a poet of our own (unless in a qualified sense), “ the 
maker of new morals to mankind.” But He indignantly dis- 
owned the alse glosses put upon ancient moral precepts; and 
He asserted, as a new and authoritative interpreter, the original 
' Tholuck on the Sermon on the Mount, Introd. pp. 52, 53.— Bibl. Cab. 
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spiritual import of those precepts as belonging to the law of a 
heart-searching God. That such was the fact has been made 
apparent in former particulars, and especially in the summary 
given of the law in the twofold principle of love—love to God 
and love to men. Let us now glance at some portions of 
the “‘Sermon on the Mount” itself, in further confirmation of 
the same position. The general character of the law, as “ spi- 
ritual,” we shall afterwards have to illustrate. What we have 
now to do isto look at those particular precepts of the law on 
which our Lord offers His authoritative comments. We have 
nothing to do at present with the precise meaning of the peculiar 
terms and allusions in the verses. One point alone calls for 
our attention, namely, Whether the ancient law interdicting 
murder extended no further than to the outward -act, and left 
uncondemned the passions and the words in which murder has 
its origin? And in finding an answer to this question, I may 
refer you, first, to the consideration of the last precept in the 
Decalogue being purely spiritual, prohibitory of a state of mind 
and heart of which God Himself alone could be cognizant. 
From this it was that the apostle learned the lesson of the spi- 
rituality of all the other precepts of the entire law: this last 
commandment throwing back, in this respect, a light on all that 
had preceded it.” The evident meaning is, that the directly 
spiritual character of this one precept served to show to him 
the great principle of the criminality of all inward “ inordinate 
affections’ and desires, although not carried out into actual 
evil. That we are not on any account to imagine that 
the law of old tolerated the indulgence of the worst passions 
of the soul, of anger, resentment, malice, and hatred, only 
provided they were not indulged in act, we plead the plain and 
peremptory terms of the law itself. Let one explicit passage suf- 
fice. Terms could not more expressly lay an interdict on the indul- 
gence inwardly, as well as in word and act of the evil passions. 
Now the question is :—-Was this the law of Moses? “ ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy?” * and was the com- 
1 Matt. v. 21, 22. 2 Rom. vii. 7. 3 Lev. xix. 17, 18. * Matt. v. 43-45. 
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mand of Christ a new law? I answer:—No. The hatred of 
enemies was an inference from the command to love neighbours. 
It was an inference, worthy of fallen human nature, most 
impious and false. I appeal to the passage already cited." Mark 
the connection in which the precept, ‘Thou shalt love,” etc., 
here stands. It relates to enemies, to those who have injured 
us, and to whom we owe a grudge, and naturally might be dis- 
posed to visit with vengeance. “ Thou shalt not avenge,” etc., 
but “ thou shalt love,” etc.2 And this injunction leads me to 
remark more particularly on what has been termed the lex talionis. 
This is one of the points in which there is conceived, by not a 
few, to have been a greater laxity in the old law, and a greater 
stringency in the new. Some, indeed, have gone so far as even 
to affirm that, under the former economy, this was a recognized 
principle, and more still, that it was assumed as part of the 
basis of legislation. There seems to me to be, in every such 
supposition, a great and most pernicious mistake.® Beside 
the two passages already referred to, you cannot but be 
struck with the fact, that some of the most explicit precepts 
of the New Testament in regard to the treatment of enemies, 
and the covering of offences by love, are only citations from the 
Old Testament, and a part, therefore, of ancient morals, Jewish 
alike and Christian.‘ 

But what, it may be asked, will you make of Matt. v. 88-42? 
In giving my answer, I forbear enlarging now on the precise 
import of our Saviour’s own injunctions, as this will come under 
notice when we consider the second of the two great command- 
ments. With regard to the words quoted from Moses, I have 
to remark, that they formed a part of the judicial or penal code 
of the Jews—their criminal law. The sentence lay with the 
judge, and the infliction of it with the executive government.® 
Now we have at present no business with the vindication of the 
law as belonging to the penal code. What belongs to us at 

1 Lev. xix. 18. 2 Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. 3 Prov. xx. 22; xxiv. 17, 18, 28, 29. 


4 Rom. xii, 17-21; ‘Provixxy 28,22. Petiiv.8% Prov. x12! 
5 Bxod. xxi, 22-25; Lev. xxiv. 17-20; Deut. ae ean hey 
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present, is the fact that this precept had been wrested from its 
proper place, and most perversely misapplied to private conduct ; 
an unlimited license being extracted from it to the indulgence 
of personal revenge. This is evidently what our Lord sets 
Himself against. All that follows relates to this subject. And 
for my.own part, comparing this with other parts of His com- 
mentary on the law, I cannot entertain a doubt, that whatever 
be the true meaning of the terms in which His commands are 
couched, that was the true meaning of the law of personal inter- 
course under Moses as well as under Himself; that the ‘spirit 
and duty inculcated by Him were not new, did not then become 
for the first time obligatory, but had been so from the beginning. 
That the lex talionis was too freely acted upon even by good 
men of old, may be granted. But the question remains to be 
asked :—Were they right? The fact, to what extent soever 
admitted, does not affect the law. 3 
A similar observation might be made as to the law of the 
manslayer and the avenger of blood. It was also a part of the 
judicial institutes of the Jews. It was probably designed to 
impress on the minds of the Israelites the sacredness of human 
life, and to produce caution and circumspection in regard to it, 
in harmony with the divine intimation after the flood.t A dis- 
tinction was at the same time made between the manslayer and 
the murderer. No city of refuge was provided for the latter, no 
asylum whatever was to give him protection; he was to be 
taken to execution even from the altar of God.? And, more- 
over, the law as to the avenger of blood does not at all involve a 
justification of private personal revenge, any more than pursuing 
for any injury done to us (which we shall afterwards see is per- 
mitted by even the Christian law) involves a justification of a 
revengeful disposition.® 
* Gen. ix: 5, 6. 2 Wxod. xxi. 12-14; Num. xxxv. 31-34, 
$ I take no notice in this place, of the typical design, real or supposed, of the 
cities of refuge. They undoubtedly afford a beautiful illustrative similitude of the 


refuge provided for sinners in Christ. But we have now to do simply with the insti- 
tution itself and its immediate object, as a part of the Jewish criminal law. 
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I procEEp to observe— 

7. There are some moral precepts which, from their pecu- 
liar nature, are susceptible of modification by circumstances. 

There is a difference sufficiently obvious between an action 
being evil in its own nature, absolutely, without exception, in 
all possible circumstances, and an action of which the moral 
turpitude depends, to any degree, on the circumstances in which 
itisdone. There are actions which no conceivable circumstances 
can justify, from which our moral sentiments revolt, under 
whatever circumstances, real or even imaginary, it is supposed 
to be committed. Of this kind is blasphemy against the divine 
Being; and the betraying of an innocent fellow-creature to 
death. Perhaps we might say generally, of this kind is every- 
thing that is, really and in its ultimate results, inconsistent with 
either of the two great principles (or with either, if you will, of 
the two departments of the one great principle) of the law of love 
to God—love to God and love to men. 

There are actions, however, which, while they have been 
permitted, purposed, and even rendered necessary in some cir- 
cumstances, have become, and continue, morally evil in all others. 
And there are actions, of which the divine Legislator Himself 
may grant a toleration under certain circumstances, while in all 
others they bear the stamp of condemnation: it being a neces- 
sarily understood part of this proposition, that of the circum- 
stances under which the toleration can be granted, He Himself 
is the sole judge. 
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As an example of the former, I may mention marriage within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity ; and as an 
example of the latter, the law of divorce under the Levitical 
economy. | 

In regard to the former, it is evident that originally, at the 
outset of the world’s history, subsequently to the creation of 
man, there was an insuperable necessity for connections within 
even those degrees of relationship which have been most gene- 
rally condemned and interdicted amongst mankind in subsequent 
ages. Unless God had created two distinct pairs, as the pro- 
genitors of two distinct races, it is obvious that without connec- 
tions, such as subsequently became incestuous and were con- 
demned as an abomination in His sight, the original command, 
“ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,” could not 
by possibility have been fulfilled. The race must have become 
extinct with the first family. In these circumstances, therefore, 
it would not be wrong, being in full harmony with the divine 
intention, and manifestly included in the original constitution of 
things. On this subject, too, there was a provision in the 
Levitical code, from which the same conclusion might be 
deduced. I refer to the peculiar law respecting a surviving 
brother marrying the wife of a brother who had died childless.? 
The law is referred to and made use of by the infidel Sadducees, 
during our Lord’s ministry, as they imagined to puzzle Him, and 
‘entangle Him in His talk.”* It is manifest from this law, 
into the precise design of which it is not my present business 
to enter, the marrying of a brother’s wife was not a thing 
naturally and necessarily and in every case sinful, for then in 
no case would it have been tolerated, far less positively enjoined. 
It is enough to say, on this point, that Jehovah saw meet (for 
reasons satisfactory to His infinite wisdom, in the special circum- 
stances of the Jewish people, and in subserviency to the ends 
which the choice and separation of them were designed to 
answer), to make this exception to what may be regarded as 
the natural laws of affinity. But this does not warrant our 

1 Deut. xxv. 5-10. ? Matt. xxii. 23-30. 
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presuming to judge for ourselves what in other circumstances 
the same thing may be done. And the same observation we 
shall have occasion to urge on the subject of the law of divorce. 

In regard to matrimonial connection within certain degrees 
of consanguinity, the restriction has by some been ascribed to 
what they denominate a horror naturalis, a repugnance inherent 
in human nature. This, however, is not supported by the 
primitive history of. the world, and it is further invalidated by 
various instances of national custom. ‘ Many of the great 
nations of antiquity, such as the Phcenicians, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Athenians, and Lacedemonians, were wont to marry their 
nearest relations. And if it be said that these civilized nations 
had, by an abuse of reason, refined away their natural propen- 
sity, there are yet whole nations of savages in whom the natural 
propensities must be in their strongest and most unaltered state, 
who are so far from having any forbidden degrees, that they 
make it the duty of a brother to marry his sister. The 
Spaniards found this the case throughout all America; and the 
North American Indians, who are still, perhaps, as much in a 
state of nature as any people whatever, marry their sisters 
without feeling the least. reluctance.” * I mention these things, 
observe, not to prove that to be right, which either civilized or 
savage nations do; for we know from the highest authority that, 
among both, practices prevail which involve a “ changing of 
the natural use into that which is against nature,” but only to 
show that the theory of a horror naturals has been pressed to 
an extreme. 

Others, as Buffon and Hutchinson, found the prohibition 
on considerations entirely of a physical nature. They fancy 
{what others have shown to be at least of doubtful truth) that 
such intermarriages would give rise, in the language of cattle- 
dealers, to a degeneracy in the breed, in point of corporeal 
stature and vigour, and other physical and constitutional qualities. 
There may be, I should presume there is, some ground for the 
allegation, but it is a point of natural physiology into which 


} Michaelis’s Comm. on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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that you will not expect me to enter. Others have supposed 
the interdictions to have been intended as a preventive of the 
undue power of particular families, and the promotion of more 
extended union among mankind, and the united maintenance of 
the general interests. A fourth class have accounted for them 
on the ground of such connections interfering injuriously with 
the respectus parentalis, and impairing, if not even destroying, 
the proper feelings and necessary regularities of subordination. 
But the true cause, and it is one of no light importance, seems 
to be that assigned by Michaelis and others, namely, «that 
incestuous connections, such as those between parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, and those with stepmothers, step- 
daughters, mothers-in-law, and daughters-in-law, would endanger 
a people with being overwhelmed with profligacy ; that, “ con- 
sidering the free intercourse which such persons have with one 
another, some of whom, besides, live from their infancy in the 
same house, it would be impossible to prevent the prevalence of 
whoredom in families, or to guard against the effects of very 
early corruption among young persons, if they could entertain 
the least hope of throwing a veil over past impurity by subse- 
quent marriage.” It is unnecessary to follow out the general 
idea. Your own minds can at once imagine the frightful con- 
sequences that would ensue, were there no peculiarity of feeling 
and of restraint associated with these earliest and closest con- 
nections. It is most right and most desirable to maintain 
unmitigated the salutary horror with which the incestuous abuse 
of them is regarded. Still, however (and this is all we meant 
to prove), the original history of the population of the world, 
and the particular Jewish law which has been specified, serve to 
show, that the case is one which circumstances of unavoidable 
necessity, indicating divine authority or the interposition of that 
authority by an express exceptive statute, may modify. 

It might be a subject of question whether the Jewish laws 
of restriction in regard to marriage, or, in other words, the laws 
of incest, should be regarded as the laws of nature or the laws 
of Israel; that is, as founded in principles which render them 
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binding on mankind, or as accommodated in any particulars to 
the peculiar circumstances of the Jewish nation; whether the 
prohibitory statutes in the eighteenth chapter of the book of 
Leviticus are to be considered as prohibiting what is, in its 
own nature, morally and universally wrong, or as belonging to 
the peculiar national polity of the chosen people. I incline to 
the former side of the question, because I can see no reason for 
either greater laxity or greater stringency on this subject in the 
case of the Jews than in the case of othernations. It is better 
and safer, and withal more reasonable, to regard their laws on 
such subjects as founded, by their Author, in principles com- 
mon to the Jews with the rest of the species. Unless we 
suppose this, their laws could not have been justly regarded as, 
in any one point, exhibiting the will of Jehovah to other tribes 
of mankind; inasmuch as on no point could they distinguish 
what was Jewish from what was general. And, moreover, it 
is much more satisfactory to the mind to consider all laws on 
such subjects as naturally and morally binding, and to regard as 
peculiarly Jewish only such modifications as are distinctly 
specified. Moses said to the people of Israel :—‘*‘ What 
nation is there so great that hath statutes and judgments so 
righteous as all this law which I set before you this day ?”? 
The “ righteousness’’ of the law must surely mean its conformity 
with the great universal principles of rectitude ; else other people 
might have contended that their own laws were as well and 
wisely adapted to their own condition as the Jewish laws were 
to theirs. 

On this question, however, I do not think it necessary to 
enlarge, inasmuch as incest is not properly one of the subjects on 
which either a greater laxity or a greater stringency is contended 
for in the old law when compared with the new. ‘There are, 
indeed, controversies respecting the precise import of certain 
passages in that ancient law itself, and controversies that have 
an important bearing on some particulars in Christian practice. 
But it is obvious that these very controversies proceed upon the 

1 Deut. iv. 8; Neh. ix. 12, 13. 
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assumption, that the laws, of whose terms the meaning is dis- 
puted, are not regarded as peculiarly Jewish laws. Tor if they 
were, the clearest ascertainment of their meaning would not be 
at all a settlement of Christian obligation. The controversy 
assumes that the laws of Moses on such subjects were founded 
in the principles of general rectitude, and were binding, according 
to their legitimate import, on Gentile as well as on Jew, on 
Christian as well as on Israelite.’ 

On the subjects, however, of polygamy and divorce, the 
case is different. With regard to the former, there is a 
prevailing impression of a greater latitude being permitted 
under the former than under the latter dispensation. And with 
regard to the latter, there is on all hands admitted to have 
existed a latitude under the Jewish statutes which is cancelled 
under the Christian economy: the reason of the previous 
allowance being at the same time assigned by Him whose 
authority set it aside. Some remarks on both these subjects 
are necessary here. 

With regard to polygamy, observe—First, Respecting the 
original law of marriage, there can be no doubt in the mind of 
any believer in the authority of the Bible.” The passage 
relates to divorce, and on that subject will again come before 
us. The part of it that pertains to our present subject is 
simply that which states the original fact on which rested the 
original institute. The fact of God’s originally making a male 
and a female, and saying (for our Saviour teaches us to consider 
the words as those of God, although the narrative in Genesis 
leaves us uncertain whether to understand them as his or as 
Adam’s) :—‘ For this cause,” etc., is evidently represented as 
designed to be the pattern of marriage for the future race. 
This is as plain as words can make it. Secondly, There 
were early deviations from this original law. Considering 
the account given us of the early degeneracy of the fallen 


1 | may refer you here to a very full, and (as it appears to me) clear, able, con- 
centrated, and satisfactory discussion of the import of the Jewish law of incest, in a 
small work by 8. E. Dwight of America, entitled the ‘Hebrew Wife ;” to the Scottish 
edition of which I prefixed a recommendatory notice in 1837. 2 Matt. xix. 3-9. 
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race from all that was right in other points, this assuredly 
could be no evidence of such deviation being justifiable. The 
only cases in which any plea can be founded for its lawfulness 
are the examples of good men. Such cases existed both under 
the law of Moses and before it. We find it even in the ante- 
diluvian world. The first recorded polygamist is Lamech.' 
Of the character of this antediluvian we know little or nothing. 
It would be wrong indeed to regard him as a murderer on the 
ground of our English translation :—‘“‘I have slain,” ete. 
These words are equally susceptible of an interrogatory form : 
—‘ For have I slain?” etc. And this is probably the true 
rendering. It brings out forcibly his conclusion :—If Cain, 
who did “ slay a man to his wounding, and a young man to his 
hurt,’’ was to be avenged sevenfold, surely it might be expected 
that eleven times heavier vengeance would be taken of one 
who had committed no such murderous offence! But if this be . 
the correct view of the case, it follows that his polygamy itself 
was his sin, on account of which his wives were apprehensive of 
danger to him, under which apprehension he quiets their agitated 
minds. JI acquiesce in the view given of the passage by the 
writer to whom I have just referred. Speaking of our received 
version and the interrogative one, he says :—“ If we take the 
former version as the correct one, then the first polygamist was 
a murderer; and when his two wives expressed their appre- 
hensions lest vengeance should fall upon him for his crime, he 
consoles them with the reflection that God had threatened 
sevenfold vengeance on any one who should kill Cain. But 
this abrupt and most incongruous version is obviously erroneous. 
Moses does not intimate that Lamech had been guilty of murder, 
nor that his wives had any apprehension on account of it. Nor, 
if Lamech had been guilty of murder, would he have had any 
right to suppose that God would ‘inflict on the man who should 
kill him eleven times as exemplary vengeance as on the slayer 
of Cain. The only act charged on Lamech by the historian is 
his polygamy ; and when his two wives expressed their appre- 
1 Gen. iv. 19-24. 
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hensions lest for this some one would kill him, he might well 
reply :—‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech. Have I slain a man to my wounding, 
_ or a young man to my hurt? If God shall avenge Cain 
sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy and seven fold.’ His crime, 
then, obviously was his polygamy. In either case, however, 
polygamy was introduced into the world under very bad 
auspices.” * 

I am not sure that the language in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, containing an account of the intercourse of “the sons 
of God with the daughters of men,” and the general profligacy 
to which such intercourse contributed, necessarily implies (as 
this author assumes) polygamy. . The phrase :—‘“ They took 
them wives of all which they chose,” seeing they are many 
that are spoken of, does not appear necessarily to imply this. 
The general intermixture by marriage of the descendants of Seth 
with the descendants of Cain—the seed of the godly with the 
ungodly, may be all that is meant to be expressed. If poly- 
gamy is meant, it certainly is not recommended, or shown, by 
the example, to have had aught of divine countenance. Neither 
surely, in the period after the flood, is it recommended by the 
example of the “profane person’? Esau, who had first two 
wives, “who were a grief of mind to Isaac and Rebekah ;”’ and 
who afterwards added a third, that might, as he thought from 
her kindred, be more to their fancy. But then we-have Abra- 
ham and Jacob in the patriarchal age, and David and Solomon 
under the Jewish dispensation, besides Gideon among the 
Judges, and some others of more questionable character. Be 
it so. With regard to these examples, it may be observed :— 
(1.) That they are but few in number. There are four instances 
during the first 2700 years of the world, the antediluvian and 
patriarchal periods; and thirteen instances have been enum- 
erated during the following 1200 years under the Levitical 
economy. (2.) The greater proportion even of these recorded 
instances were examples far from being creditable or commenda- 

1 Heb. Wife, pp. 4, 5. 
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tory to any practice. (38.) Of the instances of the practice by 
good men, several, and those the most important, are, from 
the circumstances of them, dubious. Of the cases of Abraham 
and Jacob, it is alike deserving of remark, that they formed no 
part of their respective plans of life. Abraham had one wife, and 
meant to have no more; and ‘his connection with the second was 
owing to the importunate wishes of the first, dictated by her own 
barrenness and desire for children. According to our state of man- 
ners and corresponding conceptions of things, the proposal of Sarah 
seems most unnatural and preposterous. The consequences 
of Abraham’s compliance were what might have been antici- 
pated, and showed the tendencies of human nature to have 
been the same then as now. One wife was the principle on 
which Abraham began his married state. And so was it with 
Jacob. He loved Rachel, served for Rachel, intended no more 
than Rachel. He was cheated into bigamy; wickedly and 
cruelly cheated by an idolater of little principle. Without 
vindicating either Abraham or Jacob unqualifiedly, it is right to 
keep in mind, as an evidence of the prevailing practice among 
the fearers of God, that more wives than one were not contem- 
plated by either in his plan of life. (4.) The same thing is 
confirmed by the number of others who appear to have acted 
upon the original principle, the original law of Eden. “ Lot, 
the twelve sons of Jacob, Amram, Moses, Aaron, Eleazer, 
Joshua, Caleb, and many others during the patriarchal age, had 
each but one wife ;’ and the same might be said of subsequent 
times. Polygamy was not the rule, but the comparatively rare 
exception. (5.) The practice of the very best men does not at 
all amount to a justification of it. Even although there is no 
recorded condemnation of the conduct, the silence does not by 
any means imply approbation. ‘There are sins, actions to which 
no one can hesitate for a moment to apply the designation, that 
are freely recorded without any note of reprobation, as well as 
this. The conclusion that David’s not being found fault with 
for his polygamy implies his not being blameworthy, would 
yield equally a justification of other parts of his conduct; such 
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for example, as the grossest deception and direct falsehood, which 
stand in the same predicament of not being branded with recorded 
censure. ‘That David did wrong, and that Solomon did worse, 
there can be no possible hesitation in admitting. Both of them, 
the latter especially, transgressed the express law of Jehovah as 
to kings. In the case of Solomon, the evil there apprehended 
actually and fearfully followed. It has long, indeed, appeared 
to me, that a disposition to spare the characters of good men 
has driven interpreters to an extreme. It is quite true, that 
we should be jealous of character ;—that we should beware of 
attaching either to living or dead any blame beyond what, on 
just principles, belongs to them. There may be a specialty of 
jealousy due to the dead, who are not with us to vindicate them- 
selves. The maxim, “de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” has been 
founded on this feeling of the sacredness of the memories of the 
dead. ‘The maxim, however, may be pushed to a pernicious 
extreme. Dr. Samuel Johnson’s edition of the maxim, “ de 
mortuis nil nisi verum,” has not a little to recommend it. 
Beyond question this should be our rule, when the character of 
God, of His law, of His word, is involved in the question. ‘ The 
well-intentioned, but morbidly excessive solicitude to vindicate 
from blame the characters of certain good men of the patriarchal 
and Mosaic periods, has led some writers, in maintaining it, to 
adopt, or seem to adopt, principles of biblical exposition the 
most unwarrantable and hazardous, and to involve themselves 
in a labyrinth of moral metaphysics, from which their attempts 
at extrication have only augmented their perplexity.” Few 
_ things are more injudicious, and few things more prejudicial to 
the character and claims of the divine word in the eyes of the 
thoughtless and infidel world, or more pernicious in lessening, in 
the minds of the children of God, the horror of evil. In a 
Book which contains the clear exhibition of the principles and 
precepts of moral duty, which contains the laws of God in all 
their fulness and explicitness, it is quite natural to expect, that 
actions should be recorded as matters of fact, without any 
” Deut. xvii. 17. 
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accompanying comment of censure. It is understood that these 
actions are to be judged according to the principles of the book 
in which they are recorded. The law is there; the action is 
there; and it is the duty of the reader to form his estimate of 
the latter by the former. The ministers of God, then, the 
interpreters of His word, should beware of all attempts to vindi- 
cate, or even to palliate, those actions of good men which are 
manifestly at variance with the great principles and precepts of 
morality, as exhibited in the divine record; lest they should be 
found sacrificing the character of the Creator for that of the 
creature, of the Sovereign for that of the subject, and letting 
down the law from its loftiness and spirituality and the impartial 
strictness of its requirements, in a vain and pernicious attempt 
to maintain the consistency of its violators. They should be- 
ware, moreover, of seeming as if they would soften the severity 
of their condemnation when an action is done by a saint, while 
they. apply unsparingly the heaviest terms of censure to the 
same action done by a profligate worldlng. The contrary 
treatment would be nearer to truth. The evil actions of God’s 
professed people having in them, on various accounts, a peculi- 
arly aggravated enormity. 

But passages in the Levitical code, and expressions in the 
Old Testament history are pleaded, which appear to wink at, 
or even to sanction the practice. With regard to all such pas- 
sages, it may be observed, in general, a priort, that while we 
should wrest none of them into conformity with any pre-deter- 
mined standard; yet, if there are two interpretations, of which 
they are, without undue straining, alike susceptible—that should 
be considered as entitled to the preference, which brings them 
most into agreement with what we have ascertained to be the 
great original law—the primary divine institution of the marriage 
relation to man. We have, then— 

[1.] Passages in the Levitical books, which appear to pro- 
vide by statute for the case, in terms which look at least like a 
connivance at it—a toleration, if not a sanction." 

1 Bxod. xxi. 7-11; Deut. xxi. 15-17; Lev. xviii. 18. 
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I cannot enter at large into a critical examination of these 
passages ; but must refer you to critical commentaries, and 
again to the little work already noticed, where you will find 
them all fully and clearly discussed on the most critical, as well 
as common-sense principles. As to the first of them, the prin- 
cipal difficulty lies in the eighth and the tenth verses. In 
regard to the former, I notice only one of the strictures of the 
writer referred to. He makes it out, on the authority of all 
Kennicott’s MSS. but one, and of all the editions and MSS. of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and of the Hebrew-Samaritan, the Syriac 
and Persian versions, and that of Arius Montanus, and the Arabic 
and others, that a Hebrew negative, xb has been omitted in 
the Septuagint, which our translators have followed, and that 
the true rendering is :—“ If she please not her master, so that 
he does not betroth her to himself, he shall suffer her to be 
redeemed. ‘To sell her to a strange nation he shall have no 
power, seeing he hath rejected her.’ As to tenth verse :— 
* The word ‘ wife’ is italicised in our translation ; there is no 
word corresponding to it in the Hebrew. It onght not to have 
been foisted upon the English version; because it makes a false 
impression, implying that the first woman was also his wife, and 
therefore that he had two wives at the same time: whereas the 
eighth verse expressly declares that he had refused even to 
betroth her. Had it been rendered, ‘if he marry another,’ it 
would have conveyed the precise meaning of the Hebrew, viz., 
if he marry another woman instead of her.’ He proceeds to 
notice further mistakes, particularly as to the true meaning of 
the original word rendered in the tenth verse, “her duty of 
marriage.’ But for this I must refer you to the work. He 
gives the entire passage thus :—“ And if a man sell his daughter 
to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as the men-servants 
do. If she please not her master, so that he doth not betroth 
her to himself, then he shall suffer her to be redeemed,” (that 
is, when the opportunity of establishing her in marriage has 
arrived) “to sell her unto a strange nation he shall have no 
power, seeing he hath rejected her himself. And if he betroth 
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her to his son, he shall deal with her after the manner of daugh- 
ters, If he marry another person, he shall furnish her with 
food, clothing, and lodging” (or the necessaries of life), “ and if 
he do not furnish these three, he shall let her go out free, with- 
out money.” 

Deut. xxi. 15-17. In regard to this passage, the whole 
difficulty rests on the word “have” in the fifteenth verse. “ If 
a man have two wives.’ There is strong evidence that it 
ought to be “ have had.” The verb is in the same tense with 
‘have borne” in the same verse, and refers equally with it to 
a past event or fact. And that our translators themselves so 
understood it, and therefore probably wrote “have had,” is ren- 
dered likely from the circumstance of their saying “ her that 
was hated,” not “her that is hated.’”? With this view of the 
case, other translations, the’ Septuagint, the Vulgate, etc., agree. 
‘‘ Moses, therefore, does not here legislate upon the case of a man 
who has two wives at the same time, but upon the case of a man 
who has had two wives in succession, the second after the decease 
of the first. And there was an obvious necessity of his legislating 
upon this precise case; for the first wife, who was hated, was 
dead, and the second wife, the favourite, was alive, and with 
the feelings of a stepmother, would urge her husband to make 
her own son the heir. This passage, then, furnishes no evi- 
dence that polygamy was lawful under the Levitical code.’’? 
IT must not withhold from you the manner in which this acute 
writer disposes of the argument, on the supposition of the pas- 
sage actually relating to the case of two wives at once. “The 
argument here used is this:—Moses here legislates on the 
case of a man who has two wives at the same time; but he 
could not lawfully legislate on that which could not lawfully 
exist; to have two wives at the same time was, therefore, law- 
ful. Or, to state it in the Latin of the schoolmen :—Qui disponit 
de consequenti, 7. e., de jure inter liberos polygamorum, ille etiam 
vult antecedens, z.e., polygamiam. For a moment we will 
admit, for the sake of argument, the major of the syllogism, 

’ Heb. Wife, p. 18. 
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namely, that Moses here legislates upon the case of a man who 
has two wives at the same time. Let us then test the minor 
by a parallel case. It is said :—‘ Thou shalt not bring the hire 
of a harlot into the house of the Lord thy God for any vow.” 
Taught, then, by the schoolmen, we thus argue :—Moses here 
legislates upon the wages of an harlot, and therefore supposes 
that harlots will receive the wages of prostitution ; but he could 
not legislate on that which might not lawfully exist; to be an 
harlot and earn the wages of prostitution, were therefore lawful.” 
This conclusion sounds oddly when we read the remainder of 
the verse:—“ For this is an abomination to the Lord;”’ or the 
preceding verse :—‘ There shall be no harlots of the daughters 
of Israel.’’ He applies the principle to a similar case in English 
law in a way that, as he truly says, “ would light up a smile 
even on the face of a logician.” 

Lev. xviii. 18.“ The whole difficulty respecting this passage 
has arisen from the phrase translated, ‘a woman to her sister,’ not, 
however, from any dispute with regard to the meaning of the 
separate words in the phrase. The only question is :—Whether 
the phrase is to be interpreted according to the meaning of the 
separate words, or whether it has here, and everywhere else, an 
idiomatic meaning, the meaning of one woman to another, or 
one wife to another?” (It will be observed that ‘“ one wife to 
another”’ is the marginal rendering in our English Bibles). The 
writer, after some very pertinent remarks on idiomatic phrases 
in all languages, thus states the case as to that before us :— 
“This phrase is found in two forms, in the masculine, a man to 
his brother, and in the feminine, a woman to her sister. In the 
masculine form it occurs twenty-five times in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and in the feminine ten. I will adduce the several 
instances for the satisfaction of the reader. He will perceive 
that the Hebrew writers never intended by it a brother or a 
‘sister in the literal sense, but always one thing to another of 
the same kind; that if applied to men, it denotes, not a man 
to his brother, but one man to another; if to a woman, not a 

1 Deut, xxiii. 18. 
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‘woman to her sister, but one woman to another; and if to the 
curtains of the Tabernacle, one curtain to another.” He then 
adduces the instances of its occurrence, most clearly establishing 
the idiomatic signification of the phrase. And from this it fol- 
lows, that the marginal reading is the true one, and that the 
passage contains, instead: of a permission or toleration, an express 
prohibition of polygamy, and that the two inferences which have 
been deduced from the verse are both equally fallacious; the 
one, that it was lawful for a man to take one wife to another, 
provided she was not a sister to the one he had; and the other, 
that although a man might not take two sisters to wife at the 
same time, he might lawfully take them in succession. The 
latter idea is getting, most unhappily in my apprehension, into 
vogue. I hope the work to which I have referred may coutri- 
bute to throw it back into discredit. But it is the former of the 
two inferences with which at present I have to do. And 
nothing can, to my mind, be more satisfactory than the conclu- 
sion. Having gone over the thirty-five instances of the occur- 
rence of the idiomatic phrase, he says :—‘‘ The question, then, 
recurs :—How are we to interpret this phrase in this only 
remaining instance of the thirty-five? That every candid mind, 
not committed either in feeling or in fact, must be ready, on this 
evidence, to decide that the phrase is a Hebrew idiom, and denotes 
one woman to another, I cannot doubt.” Nor can J; nor, I 
trust, will you. 

I would sum up what I believe to be the truth on this 
subject in the following series of particulars :—1. The original 
law of marriage at the creation of the world, its divinely 
authorized constitution, was one man and one woman—“ a 
male and a female.” 2. Our Lord, in the passage quoted,’ 
does not introduce a new law of His own, but confirms the 
original law. 3. According to that law, therefore, all poly- 
gamy, from the beginning as well as now, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, involved adultery. 4. There is no evidence 
of any toleration of polygamy by the authority of the original _ 
Lawgiver, either under the patriarchal or under the Mosaic 

1 Matt, xix. 
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dispensation. 5. The practice, in the comparatively few 
instances put on record, affords no sufficient evidence to the 
contrary of this. Nor does the fact of such instances being 
recorded without speciallyrecorded reprobation: many other evils 
being recorded which neither the practice of men, otherwise 
good, nor the mere silence of the record in narrating them, can 
ever be regarded as either justifying or palliating. 6. The 
ordinary current language of the Scriptures in speaking of the 
marriage relation is constructed on the principle of the original 
law. It is always wife, never wives. Thus :—‘ Thou shalt not 
take a wife unto my son,” etc.’ “ His eye shall be evil toward 
the wife of his bosom,” etc.” “ Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
° “Drink waters, etc., and rejoice with the wife of 
thy youth.”* And this is the language of one who had tried 
the experiment of the opposite course, and records in the follow- 
ing terms the natural result which a less wise man than Solomon 
might have anticipated.® Is it any wonder that he should have 
failed to find a woman to his mind when he adopted such a 
method of obtainmg one? How could such an experiment 
succeed ? He should have been ashamed of himself to record 
so unjust a satire on the sex. “Even the husband with the 
wife shall be taken,” etc.,® and others of a similar character. 
7. All this receives confirmation from the language of Malachi, 
which might have been taken as another passage under the 
former particulars, but that its special explicitness, and its 
assigning reasons for the original law, entitle it to a distinct 
mention.’ In the context, the Jews are severely reproved for 
their numerous and reckless divorces, and their cruel treachery 
to their wives.® In the reference to the original constitution of 
marriage, the prophet affirms the power of God the Creator to 
have made as many “helps meet”’ for Adam as He would; and 
He assigns one substantial and important reason for the limita- 
tion to one—namely, that it was the only way in which the 
proper training of children could be secured, and thus “a godly 


vine,” etc. 


1 Gen. xxiv. 3,4. 2? Deut. xxxvili. 54,58. 3 Ps. cxxviii.3. 4 Prov. v. 15, 18, 
5 Kecles. vii. 26-28. 6 Jer, vi. 11, 7 Mal. ii. 14 8 vs, 10-16. 
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seed’ raised up in successive generations. “ This is a plain 
declaration, therefore, that God forbade the human race to 
practise polygamy because of its immoral tendency.’! 8. If it 
be said the conclusion to which we are thus brought in regard to 
those good men by whom polygamy was practised is a very harsh 
one. I answer at once :—We cannot help it. We must not, 
I repeat, in order to screen the characters of good men from 
even the heaviest censure, compromise the character of God and 
of His law. The record of their sins is one of the proofs of 
the impartiality of the inspired historians of holy writ. Let the 
effect be that of admonition against evil, instead of encourage- 
ment to think lightly of it, whether in this or in any other 
department. 9. I mention here, in the last place, what ought 
to have had a place before, that the expressions in the history, 
which appear as if they sanctioned the evil in question, or did 
not at least strongly condemn it, do not warrant any such 
conclusion. There are not many pleaded. One shall suffice as 
a specimen.” Regarding this passage, however, it will be enough 
to remark—T[1.] That the history gives not the slightest intima- 
tion, but affords satisfactory evidence to the contrary, that David 
ever was married to the wives of his predecessor Saul ;—that the 
saying :—‘ I gave thee thy master’s wives into thy bosom,” 
was ever literally verified, or that God would have approved of 
its being so verified. [2.] The phraseology, therefore, can be 
reasonably understood as signifying nothing more than David’s 
having got complete possession of all that was Saul’s, and having 
it fully in his power to do with every part of it what he would, 
and with his wives among the rest. In the same way, when it 
is said :—‘ J gave thee thy master’s house,” it does not mean 
his palace, but his family. But the family of Saul did not 
become the family of David, any more than his wives became 
David’s wives. Absolute possession, the transference of all into 
his power, is all that is meant. It is simply the fact in provi- 
dence, not the right or the wrong of the thing that is recorded. 
Even supposing the fact that David did marry, or assume as his 
1 Heb. Wife. 2 2 Sam. xii. 7, 8. 
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own the wives of Saul; the language would no more have been, 
on the part of God, a justification of the conduct, than the terms 
used respecting the conduct of Absalom in going in to his 
father’s concubines was a divine justification of his monstrous 
and disgusting incest. Yet the language is the same.* 

I pass on, then, to the subject of divorce. And here it is 
at once on all hands admitted, that under the Jewish economy 
there did exist, by divine permission, a relaxation of what had 
been the original law. It is only in reference to this one point 
that we have to do with the subject at present. The cases in 
which divorce involves adultery, in the event of another marriage, 
will fall to be noticed under the seventh commandment. That 
there was a relaxation in the case of the Jews, the language of 
our Saviour not only implies, but expressly affirms.” The words 
imply, first, that the Christian law was to be different from the 
Jewish; and secondly, that it was to be the same with that 
which existed “ from the beginning.” The Jewish law, then, 
suffering divorce on other grounds than fornication, was a 
departure from the original law. ‘This is the sole instance I can 
find, clearly recognized on divine authority, of difference between 
the morality of the Old Testament and that of the New. And 
respecting it, it must for the present suffice to observe—|[1.] 
That, according to the statement of the Lord Himself, the 
morality of the Old Testament previously to the Mosaic institu- 
tions was not different from that of the New, but the same with 
it. ‘* Moses suffered you to put away your wives, but from the 
beginning it was not so.” His own law, therefore, was not 
something new, but only the re-establishing of what had been 
“from the beginning,’ the law for mankind. So that the 
peculiarity in the Jewish law on this point was only a temporary 
relaxation, in that community, of the original divine institution. 
[2.] This relaxation related to a point of precisely the descrip- 
tion formerly specified, namely, such duties as, though in their 
nature not ceremonial but moral, are yet capable of being 
modified by circumstances. It might be wrong to violate the 

1 2 Sam. xii. 11, 12. 2 Matt. xix. 6-9. 
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original pattern and institutes of marriage by polygamy ; but 
circumstances are theoretically supposable which might render 
the extension of the liberty of divorce a less evil than the 
unmitigated stringency of the statute that limited the lawfulness 
of it to one ground alone. We are not shocked and revolted 
by the idea of such a state of things to a certain extent (what 
that extent was among the Jews may hereafter be considered), 
as we should be by the relaxation of the law enjoining reverence 
for God, and prohibiting idolatry and blasphemy. [8.] I have 
before remarked that of the circumstances in which any such 
relaxation of His own law was admissible, and fitted to promote 
the good of the community—the public morals especially and the 
glory of God, the Lawgiver Himself must be the only judge. 
That Jehovah, by Moses, did granta toleration on this point in 
Israel, which had no place in the original law for mankind, is 
eranted. He did this for a reason or reasons that were satis- 
factory to Himself; but it does not at all follow that we, or that 
any of mankind, are at liberty to judge for themselves in what 
other cases a similar toleration would be beneficial, and might be 
introduced. This is true, even should the particular reason for 
the relaxation of the law not be given; or if given, be to us not 
very clearly apprehensible. The Lawgiver alone is entitled to 
judge of the fitness of modifying His own laws. [4.] The 
reason is given by the highest authority.' The expression 
“hardness of your heart,” is in itself capable of beimg understood 
either more generally, in reference to the stubborn and rebellious 
obstinacy of their character, as manifested in the entire course 
of their history; or more restrictedly to the want of tenderness, 
to the severity and harshness of their tempers, and the cruelty 
to which such tempers might impel them in moments of 
impetuous excitement. The latter is by much the more natural 
interpretation of the phrase in the connection in which it here 
stands. We cannot for a moment allow ourselves to suppose 
that Jehovah would relax any immutable moral principle of His 
law in accommodation to the depraved and rebellious principles 
1 Matt. xix. 8. 
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of any of His creatures. But, with a perfect knowledge of the 
character of that people, and seeing the probability of the 
female part of the community becoming the subjects of wanton 
cruelty and outrage from the violence of their semi-barbarous 
husbands; He judged it to be the avoidance of a greater evil by 
means of a less, to relax a little the strictness of the conjugal 
bond, and allow them a degree of indulgence that had not 
subsisted from the beginning. The cause assigned by our Lord 
is briefly but forcibly expressed by Jerome, as quoted by 
Tholuck:—“ Non discidium concedens, sed homicidium auferens.”’ 
The paronomasia is intransferable—not granting indulgence to, 
or countenancing or sanctioning separation, but preventing 
murder. [5.] So far, therefore, was the law from intimating any 
approbation on God’s part of divorce on other grounds than the one 
stated by the Christian Lawgiver (as having been the sole excep- 
tion from the beginning as well as now), being the sole exception 
under His own administration, that it stands rather as a stigma 
upon the character of the people among whom it was found neces- 
sary to introduce it. It marked the divine estimate of their 
hard-hearted cruelty and passionate recklessness; while, at the 
same time, it was not a toleration of the hard-heartedness, but a 
protection of the objects of it from its consequences. [6.] Even 
the law itself was not without limitation. It was not a toleration 
unlimited and arbitrary.’ I mean not to enter into the contro- 
versy about the import of the words, “ some uncleanness.”’ 
This has been matter of dispute from early times. The 
Talmudists represent the Hebrew phrase as ambiguous. The 
interpretation of it divided the Jewish doctors into two schools, 
which had their respective adherents, the school of Hillel and 
the school of Shammaz. These schools ran to opposite extremes. 
The former, the school of Hillel, went to the extreme of laxity, 
holding it lawful, in the terms used by the Pharisees in interro- 
gating Christ, to put away a wife for any, that is, “ for every 
cause ;’—if she was not fair enough, if there was anything 
unpleasant, and not to her husband’s taste, in her manners, or 


1 Deut. xxiv. 1, 
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even if she did not cook his dinner to his mind. Of this school 
were the son of Sirach and the historian Josephus; the former 
of whom says, in terms unqualified enough assuredly for the 
most capricious of husbands :—“ If she go not as thou wouldst 
have her, cut her off from thy flesh; give her a bill of divorce, 
and let her go.” And the latter, setting an example of his 
principles, acknowledges, with abundant sang froid, his having 
put away his wife after she had borne him three children, 
‘“‘ because her manners did not please him.” The law, accord- 
ing to this school, runs thus :—He that would be disjoined from 
his wife for any cause whatsoever, as many such causes there be, 
let him give her a bill of divorce. If the doctrine of this 
school was a wide and licentious interpretation of the law, that 
of the other was without question in the contrary extreme. 
According to it, the terms were explained exclusively of adultery 
itself, and no other cause was admitted in justification of divorce. 
The manner in which Jesus speaks of the difference between 
the state of things both before and after Moses, and that under 
the Levitical economy, makes it sufficiently manifest that this 
interpretation of the Mosaic law, which identified it with the 
original and the Christian, was founded in mistake. That there 
was permission granted by it beyond what the original and 
Christian law admitted, is quite clear; the only question being 
what the extent of that permission was. It is not improbable 
that the words, “ some uncleanness,” were well enough under- 
stood at the time when the law was given; but through 
the influence of licentious tendencies, came very soon to be 
stretched into conformity with such tendencies, and accommo- 
dated to the caprice and profligacy of passionate, changeable, 
and selfish husbands. At all events, there was a condition, and 
this was not all. There were additional limitations and secu- 
rities in the law, such as—first, the necessity for a bill of - 
divorce. A legal instrument required thus to be prepared, and 
to be duly authenticated, probably stating the cause on account 
of which it was called for. This, of course, could not be done 
at the instant of passionate excitement. It afforded time for 
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reflection, and for the cooling down of the spirit of vehement 
effervescence, whencesoever arising. It thus prevented the 
execution of the purpose in the very heat of violence, and saved 
the helpmeet of an unreasonable and hasty husband from being 
driven out of doors irrevocably when the fit of passion was on. 
And, secondly, it was provided by the statute that the divorced 
party, although left at liberty to marry another man, could not 
legally return to her first husband afterwards. This, too, 
would naturally operate as a check to inconstant caprice and 
precipitancy on the husband’s part. 

Still, it will be observed, our Lord is not the giver of anew 
law. The change, so far as it went, was made by the law of 
Moses. Even on this subject it had been perverted, and a 
much larger license derived from its misinterpretation than in 
its true meaning it had ever allowed, of which we have a striking 
exemplification in the fact, that in the Babylonish Gemara, “ the 
status constructus is entirely overlooked,” and the words are quoted 
as if they ‘‘ stood disjunctively, some shameful thing, or anything 
at all;’’—‘‘a striking instance,” remarks Tholuck, ‘how not even 
the strictest rules of grammar can prevent the carnal mind from 
transferring its own sentiments into the Holy Scriptures.! Our 
Lord then only does away the temporary toleration, whatever 
might be its extent, and restores the original law—the law of 
God and of nature, the original divine institution for mankind. 
That our blessed Master had so much to do in the way of disen- 
eumbering the law of God of the misinterpretations of men, 
only showed that there had ever been, let us not say in Jewish, 
but in human nature, deep-seated and universal, a sad propen- 
sity to pervert divine precepts into correspondence with its own 
corrupt inclinations. And the propensity remains in all its 
force. It did not stop with the cessation of Judaism, It has 
manifested itself in so-called Christian doctors as mournfully as 
ever it did amongst Jewish ; and among Jewish to the present 
hour does it still display its force of influence. Let Christians all 
beware of it, and above all, let Christian teachers beware of it. 

1 Expos. of Serm. on Mount. Bibl. Cab. vi. p. 328. 
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Let neither truth nor duty, neither Gospel nor law, be in one iota 
perverted. Let the Holy Spirit be implored by us to preserve 
our minds from every biassing influence in the examination of 
both; and to preserve us from every temptation, (whether arising 
from our own likings and aversions, or from the likings and 
aversions of others whom we may wish to please), to change in 
one iota the mind and will of God. ‘“ To change,” in any way, 
“the truth of God into a lie,” is the greatest of all crimes. Our 
motto should be :—‘‘ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” ; 

The identity of the morality of the Old and the New Tes- 
taments, or of the law in its essential moral principles and 
requirements, might be shown on other grounds; which might 
more properly, perhaps, have found a place earlier, but which 
having been omitted, may be introduced here. 

1. What the apostle Paul states and argues upon respecting 
the sameness of the written law—the law possessed by the Jews, 
and the law of nature—the law possessed by the Gentiles.’ 
There can be no doubt, that it is as transgressors of the law 
that any are condemned and punished, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. For it is the self-evident dictate of reason as well 
as-of Scripture, that ‘‘ where no law is, there is no transgression ;”’ 
and it is not less clear, that where there is no transgression 
there can be no punishment. Now, in this passage, the apostle 
plainly identifies the principles and requirements of the law of 
nature with the law of revelation; how imperfectly soever, in 
consequence of natural corruption, those principles and require- 
ments might be understood. 

There are two things apparent from the passage, indepen- 
dently of the leading scope or purpose of the apostle in intro- 
ducing it, with which at present we have no immediate concern. 
[1.] That the law which the Jews had, and which the Gentiles 
had not, is the law given by Moses; and consequently, that 
the distinction usually made in explaining the word “ law,” as on 
different occasions used by Paul, between the moral law and the 

1 Rom. ii, 12-16. 
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ceremonial, is not an arbitrary, but a fair and legitimate one ; 
for that it is of the moral, and not of the ceremonial, precepts of 
Moses that he is here speaking, it would be a waste of words 
to set about proving: and yet, in his argument, without advert- 
ing to the*ceremonial institutes at all, he calls those precepts, 
simply and xar’ eoxvjv, the law. [2.] That the dictates of the 
divine will in a natural conscience (except in so far as they are 
perverted by circumstances of temptation, operating on various 
forms of corruption) are the same as the dictates of His will in 
the written law. On no principle but this is it possible to 
understand the affirmation, that when the Gentiles “do by 
nature the things contained in the law,” they “ show the work 
of the law written in their hearts.’ They were in fact, then, 
under the same law, only they had it not in its written form. 
They had it with the obscurity and imperfection of natural rea- 
son, compared with the clearness and the fulness of divine 
revelation. But still it was the same law. This much the 
apostle very explicitly states. It was the same law which was 
written on man’s heart originally, of which the dictates more 
or less partially remain in his conscience still, which was pro- 
mulgated by Jehovah to Israel in its complete uncorrupted 
form. That the law has been ever the same appears— | 

2. From another passage in Paul’s writings, in which he shows 
that men have all along from the beginning, before the law of 
Moses as well as under it and since, been held and treated as 
sinners. Here it is evident the apostle’s object is to show the 
Jews that they belonged to a more ancient stock of lineage than 
Abraham, and that there was a law more ancient than their own 
—a law for the race, of which they and their fathers were a part, 
in common with the Gentiles. . He shows that there was a law 
before that of Moses, by showing that there was sin, which is 
“the transgression of law,” before the days of Moses. And that 
there was sin he shows from the fact of there having been 
punishment, even the universal reign of death. This showed 
that sin was imputed or charged to account, and sin would not 
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be so imputed when there was no law. And if the Jews were 
in the same condemnation with others, it must have been as 
transgressors of the same law; only with the heavy aggravation 
of clearer discovery and knowledge, more direct divine authenti- 
cation, and more powerful obligations to gratitude and obedience, 
arising from peculiar manifestations of kindness. Then— 

3. What the apostle says of the law under the new cove- 
nant dispensation.’ It is most strange that this very passage 
has been adduced in evidence of the law of the ten command-_ 
ments being abrogated under the new economy. It is a most 
decisive and interesting proof of the very reverse, namely, of 
the law being, from first to last, under all dispensations, the 
same. The apostle’s subject is the superior spirituality of 
the new dispensation over the old. The distinction which he 
makes between them is that between writing on stone and 
writing on the heart. The question, then, comes to be:— 
What is it that is written on the heart? What if we find 
it to be the very same law that was anciently written on 
stone?? It is solely with the first of these promises we have 
now to do. It will not surely be questioned, that in the terms 
of the promise, “‘ I will write my law,” etc., there is an allu- 
sion to the writing of the law, under the old covenant, upon 
stones. The contrast in the prophet, therefore, is the same as 
that in the apostle. The very law that of old was written on 
the tables of stone, is, under the spiritual economy, written on 
the mind and heart. Is this abrogation? Is the transference 
of the law from the stone to the heart the disannulling of it? 
Is it not rather, on the contrary, a decisive proof of the iden- 
tity of the law under both dispensations: the difference between 
the one and the other consisting, not in any change of the law 
itself, but in the understanding of it, and the attachment to it 
on the part of a spiritual people ? 

In a word, as God is the same, as human lida to Him 
are the same, as well as the race itself the same, we cannot 
imagine the Supreme Ruler to have two laws for the same 
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world, for the same description of intelligent subjects. And from 
what has been said we accordingly find, that the law which had 
existed from the beginning, and which was embodied and divinely 
authenticated under the Levitical economy, is the same which, 
under the evangelical dispensation, is written by the Spirit of 
God upon the heart. 

We feel satisfied, that in all ages and countries, and under 
every dispensation of divine discovery, the law of God, as the 
rule of moral duty to man, must of necessity be the same. It 
may be subject, by divine permission, to such occasional and tem- 
porary modifications as do not encroach on its great principles ; 
but it is essentially without change. The law which was given 
at Sinai had been the law from the beginning, and shall be the 
law until the end. Christ and Moses are one. 

We shall now proceed to the Decalogue, and shall consider 
some of its general properties :—its comprehensiveness, perma- 
nence, and spirituality. 


XII.— THE DECALOGUE. ITS COMPREHENSIVE- 
NESS, PERMANENCE, AND SPIRITUALITY. 


THE Decalogue, or law of the Ten Commandments, has gene- 
rally been held, among both Jews and Christians, as a compre- 
hensive summary of the principles: and rules of human duty. 
In confirmation of the correctness of this estimate, the following 
things may be remarked. 

1. The fact of these ten commandments having been de- 
livered from Mount Sinai, by what is expressly called in Scripture 
the voice of God, and amidst attendant circumstances of such 
dread sublimity and awfulness.’ It is in reference to this scene 
that the inspired writer of the epistle to the Hebrews says :—‘“ So 
terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake.’ This is an inspired supplement to the narrative that 
has just been read, which simply states, without recording his 
words, that ‘“‘ Moses spake,” and that “God answered him by 
a voice ;’—the voice, we may suppose, of encouragement, to 
allay his trembling fears. That the divine appearance on Mount 
Sinai, with “ blackness and darkness and tempest, and the sound 
of the trumpet, and the voice of words,” appalled the whole 
congregation of Israel, the narrative informs us. Moses, in 
subsequently recapitulating the facts, thus reminds them of the 
effect produced upon their own minds.” Surely no supposition 
could be more natural and reasonable, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, than that the commandments which 
were thus peculiarly distinguished, thus selected for direct and 
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special utterance by the voice of Jehovah, had something in 
them above other and more ordinary precepts; that they were 
designed by Jehovah as a kind of digest or summary of the 
leading principles of His law—as containing the elements of His 
will to Israel and to mankind. 

Against this apparently natural and reasonable conclusion, 
however, an objection has been urged; or rather, in contraven- 
tion of it, a supposition of a different kind has been made. I 
refer to the theory of Mr. Hallet, on this point, in his work 
entitled, ‘A Free and Impartial Study of the Holy Scriptures 
Recommended,” ete. By him it is conceived that the distinction 
which has been mentioned was more accidental than intentional ; 
that it originated from the circumstance of Jehovah’s having 
been interrupted by the people’s fears, which, as we have seen, 
brought them to Moses with the urgent entreaty, “ that the word 
might not be spoken to them any more:” and that but for this, 
the voice would have continued uttering other precepts, as it had 
uttered these. Now, this attempt to make out the distinction 
to have been circumstantial only and incidental, and not divinely 
designed, may be admitted to be ingenious. But it does not 
seem to have solid foundation. It does not accord well with 
the terms of the narrative, as already quoted. This mode of 
expression, “ he added no more,” appears to me clearly to indi- 
cate, that, at the close of the ten commandments, there was a 
cessation of the voice by which they were uttered. Each of 
the ten must, of course, have been separated from the rest by a 
pause. But after the tenth, there was evidently something 
more; such a cessation of the voice as indicated that the com- 
mandments delivered contained the substance of the law, or of 
the people’s part of the divine covenant. 

2. The conclusion is strongly corroborated by the further 
facts of these ten commandments having been written, it is 
expressly said, by the finger of God, on the tables of stone ; and 
that they are explicitly and repeatedly called the “covenant,” and 
the two tables “the tables of the covenant.” By the same writer, 
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indeed, it is alleged that the distinction having come to be 
accidentally made in the manner mentioned, that very accidental 
distinction became a sufficient reason for the subsequent further 
distinction of their being “ written and engraven in stones,” 
and being called the covenant. They happened to be the first 
precepts uttered, and they thus became the specimen precepts, 
as it were, and stood as the representatives of the whole. But 
the language employed on some occasions is by much too 
explicit and pointed, to admit of any such explanation. Nothing 
can well be more express than this :——‘“‘ His covenant which He 
commanded you to perform, even ten commandments.” 

3. If the theory had been correct, it would have followed 
that any other ten precepts, on the supposition of their having 
chanced to be first uttered, and the utterance accidentally inter- 
rupted, would have answered the same purpose with these, 
would have suited equally well for being committed to tables, 
and denominated “ the covenant.’ Now, no candid man will 
affirm this. I question if any other ten precepts could be 
selected from the whole Mosaic code, not substantially the same 
with any of these, that could, by any process of interpretation, 
be made so comprehensively germinating in their principles as 
these. They have, as already stated, been almost universally 
understood as containing a brief syllabus of principles,—of the 
great articles of religious and moral duty, duty to God and duty 
to man. A brief glance at them, in the order in which they 
stand, will show that such a view of them is not destitute of 
foundation. The former of the two tables (as we are accustomed 
to divide them) contains four precepts which regulate our duty 
to God. Of these, the first enjoins the exclusive appropriation 
of religious veneration, homage, and service to the one God ; 
the second prohibits what has ever shown itself a strong and 
universal propensity in human nature—prescribing the spirituality 
of the divine worship on the assumption of the spirituality of 
its one object, as incapable of being represented by any external 
and visible similitudes ; the third enjoins the sacredness of the 
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name of Jehovah and of everything wherewith that name is 
associated, interdicting all irreverence and profaneness, and light 
and false appeals to Jehovah ; and the fourth ordains the con- 
stancy and regularity of God’s worship, and of the solemn 
commemoration of the works of His power and wisdom and 
goodness. Now, these precepts are, beyond question, most 
comprehensive. If we worship and serve the one God alone ; 
if we worship and serve Him according to His spiritual nature ; 
if we hold in habitual veneration His name and character; and 
if we bear in constant devout remembrance and contemplation, 
and commemorative celebration, His works as the displays of 
His glorious perfections, there will certainly be little deficient 
in either our inward feelings or our outward duties to our 
Creator and Sovereign. And the second table is hardly less 
comprehensive in its arrangement and general principles, as a 
manual of our duties to one another. It begins with what, in 
one sense though not in another, is the first of earthly relations ; 
and the obligations arising out of it as the foundation and origin 
of all the rest, and the germ and pattern of the duties belonging 
respectively to them. Then follow consecutively the ordained 
sacredness of life, and chastity, and property, and reputation, 
and everything pertaining to our neighbour; the last in the 
series at the same time intimating, as a kind of key to the rest, 
that they were all to be interpreted as the laws of Him who 
“searcheth the heart,” and as, consequently, enjoining the due 
regulation of the thoughts, affections, and desires, as well as of 
the words and actions. Is not this series, then, equally distin- 
guished by comprehensiveness ? Surely, if we are duly regard- 
ful in thought, in word, and in deed, of our neighbour’s life, of 
his purity and connubial rights, of his property, of his charac- 
ter, and of everything that pertains to him; never grudging him 
good, never wishing him evil: he will have little cause to com- 
plain of any defect, either in the frame of our mind or the course 
of our conduct. 

While I write thus, I am not unmindful of the unsparing 
ridicule with which the clever writer before referred to, Mr. 
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Hallet, assails especially the interpretation given by the Assembly 
of Divines of the fifth commandment. And in order to main- 
taining the general comprehensiveness of the two tables, it is 
not necessary for us to maintain that there has been no undue 
straining, and drawing out into unnatural extension, of one 
particular precept. “It seems very surprising to me, to hear 
wise and learned men talk as if the fifth commandment required 
all the duties that are incumbent on men in the various relations 
of life. ‘Honour thy father and mother,’ is as plain an expres- 
sion as any expression, in a law of general use, needs to be. But 
how dark have men made it, when they have interpreted it as 
meaning :—Honour the king, the priest, and other superiors! 
Who would have suspected, that in a law delivered for the use 
of children, the words father and mother should mean king, 
priest, prophet, etc.? But supposing it possible to interpret 
father and mother of all superiors, is it not still more surprising 
to hear them interpreted as signifying equals, and even inferiors? 
Is it not strange, that honour thy father and mother should be 
a command to parents to educate their children in the fear of 
God, and to brothers and sisters to love one another?” And 
he might have added the reciprocal duties of kings and subjects, 
and of masters and servants. And, beyond a doubt, this has 
the appearance of overstretching a very simple command, and 
giving to it a latitude of comprehension hardly justifiable, 
when to “honour father and mother” is explained as requiring 
‘“‘ the preserving the honour, and performing the duties, belong- 
ing to every one in their several places and relations, as superiors, 
inferiors, or equals.’ But still, even in behalf of this large 
interpretation, something may be said. ‘To speak of the precept 
as if it directly required all this may not be correct. But let it 
be observed— 

[1.] The Decalogue was designed as a summary of the most 
important principles of duty. To introduce all the relations of 
life into such a summary was, of course, out of the question. 
That one is selected, which stands first m natural order after 
our relation to God. And that one too is selected which nas- 
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sesses (in the principles which it involves, and the cultivation 
of which is necessary to being obeyed) the greatest amount of 
what may be called a seminal or germinant character. In this 
first of all earthly relations the general principles of authority 
and submission may, with sufficient propriety, be considered as 
wrapt up. It is sufficiently natural that this relation, being the 
foundation and origin of all others, should, in so brief a summary, 
be selected for this purpose. When the mind is properly trained 
to filial subordination, it is prepared for legitimate subordination 
of other kinds. The heart that is in a right state in regard to 
this first and highest of earthly obligations, has in it what may 
justly be called a germinating principle, from which the discharge 
of the other relative duties will naturally spring. The very 
structure of the precept assumes the authority of parents, and 
presupposes, by implication, duties owing on their part to their 
children. And, more than this, the very fulfilment in a right 
manner of the duties of children is a good preparative for the 
right discharge of the duties of parents. They who, from. prin- 
ciple and affection, have duly honoured their father and mother, 
will love and cherish, and protect and kindly treat their own 
children. The one set of duties prepares for the other. He 
who knows experimentally the heart of a child will be able, even 
in the exercise of the parental authority, to apply the golden 
rule :—“ Whatsoever ye would,” etc. A right state of feeling, 
too, towards their common parents amongst the members of the 
same family, cannot fail of being accompanied with a correspond- 
ing state of feeling towards one another. It can hardly be, 
that brothers and sisters should have the same congenial senti- 
ments and affections towards the authors of their being and the 
objects of their common attachment; and yet hate, despise, and 
ill-treat one another. The apostle John assumes this principle, 
when, speaking of the spiritual family of God, he says :—“ He 
that loveth him that begat, loveth them also that are begotten 
of him.” The duly principled exercise, moreover, of parental 
authority will contribute to fit for every other description of 
legitimate rule. “If a man know not how to rule his own 
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house, how shall he take care of the church of God?” is a 
question, of which the principle holds conversely, that the well- 
principled, affectionate, and regular administration of the trust 
of parental rule, contributes to qualify for the exercise of rule 
over the house of God. 

[2.] We have the example of our Lord Himself for going, in 
the interpretation of the commandments, beyond the mere letter. * 
Since we have His authority to support us even in one instance, 
it will not of itself condemn our explanation of any of the com- 
mandments to allege that we have gone beyond the strictly literal 
interpretation, and admitted what is implied though not expressed. 
In His interpretations of the sixth and seventh commandments, 
our Lord goes so far beyond the letter as to include in the prohi- 
bition, “ thou shalt not kill,” the prohibition not only of the act 
of murder, but also of the passion of causeless anger, and of the 
words of contumelious reviling. And ‘“ thou shalt not commit 
adultery,” he interprets as transgressed by every unchaste desire, 
by every lascivious look. Ido not say that this ultra-literal 
interpretation is the same in kind with the one now under consi- 
deration; by no means. I only say, that these and other 
instances in the same discourse do contain a distinct warrant for 
extending the explanation of the precepts beyond the simple 
letter ; so that an explanation, if otherwise natural, is not to be 
hastily and peremptorily scouted on this account alone. Our 
Lord’s mode of interpreting the sixth commandment is a clear 
justification of the Westminster divines in making it an inter- 
diction not only of murder, but of “‘ whatsoever tendeth there- 
unto.”” Why, then, in a brief summary of duty, may not the 
principles involved in one description of relative subordination, 
be understood as extending to relative subordination of other 
kinds, and even as meant to comprehend the germ of relative 
duties in general? And the observation appears to receive no 
inconsiderable countenance from the frequency of analogical 
reference to this relation, when the nature and claims of other 
relations are spoken of. Thus, of superiors in age it is said :— 
“Rebuke not an old man, but entreat him as a father.” Princes 
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of peculiarly excellent and eminently patriotic character obtain the 
designation of fathers of their people. Men of extraordinary use- 
fulness and high estimation in the church are, on the same prin- 
ciple, fathers. ‘‘ My father, my father! the chariots of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof,’ was the exclamation of Elisha after the 
ascending Elijah, and of Joash, the king of Israel, over the dying 
Elisha. Thus, too, the servants of Naaman are represented 
as addressing their master :—‘‘ My father, if the prophet had 
bidden thee do some great thing, wouldst thou not have done 
it?” The pupils of the prophets were called their sons, and 
these sons addressed their teachers as fathers. Divines of 
eminence in the primitive ages are called (worthily or unworthily 
is not the question) the fathers of the church. ‘The converts 
of Christian ministers are, in the phraseology of the New Tes- 
tament, their spiritual children. And the ministers instrumental 
in their conversion and regeneration are reciprocally their 
spiritual fathers. Even the prohibition :—‘“ Call no man father 
upon the earth, for one is your father, even God,” designed to 
forbid superstitious reverence of men, such as interfered with, 
and detracted from the authority and supremacy of God, is 
founded in the same natural tendency to generalize this relation. 
And the interdiction of the title appears to have been dictated by 
prophetic anticipation; for the very designation of the man of 
sin—the watchword of spiritual vassalage and mental prostration, 
is derived from the source of this very analogy. Pope means 
father. 

Such considerations may, if they go no further, abate the 
sarcastic ridicule that has been thrown on the principle of com- 
prehensive generalization, as applied to this particular command- 
ment. 

4, In further evidence of the Decalogue being intended as 
a summary of duty, I may mention the correspondence between 
it and the other still more brief summary before adverted to— 
the summary of principles in the two great commandments of 
love to God and love to men. The correspondence is exact. 
The ten commandments are divided into two sets, which we call 
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the first and second tables of the law. Of these the former 
corresponds with the first of the two great commandments, and 
the latter with the second. The one summary consists of the 
grand comprehensive spiritual principles of the law, and the other 
consists of the leading articles of practical religion and virtue, 
or outlines of the influence of these primary principles upon the 
conduct. The four precepts of the first table of the law are 
the practical counterpart of the first of the two great principles— 
the love of God. The six precepts of the second table are the 
practical counterpart of the second of these two principles—the 
love of our neighbour. And the very manner in which the 
comprehensiveness of love is sometimes illustrated in the New 
Testament seems very plainly to show, that the law of the two 
tables was regarded by the apostles as still the summary of its 
duties or practical results, and as still binding on the people of 
God.’ Here are five out of the six precepts of the second table 
of the Decalogue. And we have the sixth elsewhere,” adduced as 
the practical detail of the Christian law of love to our neighbour. 
Have we not evidence, then, in this, that if the apostle had been 
speaking of love to God, he would have cited the four com- 
mandments of the first table, as fulfilled in that higher and 
antecedent principle ? 

5. I may mention, lastly,in evidence of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Decalogue—of its being justly regarded as a summary 
of the law, the remarkable fact, not only of the two tables being 
sacredly deposited in the ark, but of the relative position of that 
ark in which they were contained, and the mercy-seat on which 
Jehovah manifested Himself between the cherubim, and com- 
muned with His people through the intervention of their priestly 
representative. The ark was a little chest of shittim-wood, 
which Moses was commanded to make for the purpose of con- 
taining the tables of the law or of the covenant; and the order 
respecting the place which it was to occupy in the most holy 
place, and the position of the mercy-seat over it, we find in 
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_ Exod. xxv. 21,22. This was clearly and beautifully symbolical. 
It represented the consistency of grace with law; of God’s 
holding the fellowship of reconciliation with sinners in harmony 
with the law’s unmitigated claims; of the exercise of mercy 
through the blood of the covenant in consistency with the 
strictest demands of legal righteousness. This view of the typical 
arrangement of the furniture in the holy of holies is another 
proof of the comprehensiveness of the tables of the covenant—of 
their being a succinct summary of the moral law. 

I said lastly ; but there is still another consideration, which 
has been referred to on the subject of the identity of the moral 
law under the old and the new economies, and which on my pre- 
sent subject may be mentioned. 

6. That the same law which was written on stones is the 
law which is represented as, under the spiritual dispensation of 
the New Testament, written on the hearts of God’s people.’ 
The writing on the heart is in evident allusion to the writing 
on stone, agreeably to the language of Paul.? That must surely 
have been a comprehensive law which is thus transferred from 
- the stone to the heart. And this is the law which, instead of 
being made void by the grace of the Gospel, is established 
by it. | 

On such grounds as these, the comprehensiveness of the law 
of the ten commandments may, to no small extent, be vindicated, 
and rescued from the harsh censure and the hasty ridicule with 
which it has been assailed. Too much, possibly, may have been 
represented as actually included, or directly inculcated in some of 
the precepts. But as leading principles, purposely few, and 
intended to brmg the moral duties within the limits of a very 
brief statement, and by their influence to train and discipline 
the mind for all the more minute details, they will be found to 
bear the manifest indications of divine wisdom. 

7. On the permanence or perpetuity of the Decalogue, we 
have already said almost as much as is necessary, in considering 
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the subject of the identity of the morality of the Old and New 
Testaments. If that point has been at all satisfactorily estab- 
lished, it amounts to much the same thing with a proof of the 
perpetuity of the moral code of Sinai. There is no new 
dispensation to succeed the present. We look for no additional 
revelations of the mind and will of God. And even if we did, 
we have every reason, on the principles already laid down, to 
believe that such a revelation would contain the same great 
principles and rules of religious and moral duty. 

The theory of Hallet, which I stated in considering the 
comprehensiveness of the Decalogue, is, by that writer himself, 
chiefly aimed at the subversion of the general belief in its con- 
tinued obligation, its permanence under the Christian economy. 
He regards the law of the two tables as belonging to Judaism, 
and as ceasing with it. Other writers agree with him; among 
whom, in our own time, stands a man of high eminence, both 
in ecclesiastical station and in literary character, Archbishop 
Whately. 

Almost all, as has just been hinted, that has been advanced 
in evidence of the identity of the Old and New Testament code 
of morals, might be repeated here, as bearing directly on our 
present point. 

It appears to me, that on the subject of the Decalogue itself, 
or the law of the tables of stone, there has been, in the present 
argument, a degree of confusion produced, and consequently of 
illogical deduction, from not distinguishing between the substance 
of the law itself and the comparative externality and passing 
character of the system, with which the Sinaitic promulgation 
of it stood connected. This distinction, I apprehend, furnishes 
the true principle for the just interpretation of the apostle’s 
contrast between the old and the new dispensations: see the 
passage which has before been referred to.’ In this passage, no 
doubt, we have the words ‘done away” in contrast with 
‘“remaineth.” -The question is :—What is it that is done away, 
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and what is it that remaineth ? The true answer to this question 
is:—Not the moral substance of the law itself, but the outward 
dispensation of it, the writing and engraving of it on stone. In 
support of this, let the following considerations be attended to :— 
[1.] The law written and engraven on stones is here denomi- 
nated emphatically “the ministration of death; and it is so 
called, in contrast with the Gospel as “the ministration of 
righteousness”’ or of justification. Now it is the moral law 
that is emphatically and specially the ministration of death. 
The ceremonial, as being “the shadow of good things to 
come,” a symbolical Gospel, could not with propriety be so 
called. It is of the moral law that the apostle ever speaks, 
when he contrasts it and its results with the “grace that 
bringeth salvation.” The substance, then, of the law which 
“ worketh wrath,’ which ministers condemnation and death, 
was contained in the precepts which were “ written and engraven 
on stones.” In another passage,’ “the letter,” as opposed 
to ‘‘ the spirit,” has evidently the same reference to the writing 
in stone, as contrasted with the writing on the tables of the 
heart, which we have in the passage now under review. Then 
it was from the last of the ten commandments that the apostle 
was led to a right apprehension of the spiritual character of 
the law, and of the consequent extent, unthought of before, 
of his own sinfulness and guilt. And it was by means of this 
law, to whose spirituality the last precept became the key, that 
conscious guilt wrought death in him, slew him, showed him 
the impossibility of finding life by the fancied obedience in which 
he had previously trusted; so that, ‘sin reviving,” he “ died ;” 
the commandment which was “ ordained to life” (for “‘ the man 
who doeth these things shall live by them’’) was found, through 
the conscious breach of it in innumerable instances, to be ‘ unto 
death.” This law was “the law written and engraven on 
stones.” Now in all his reasonings respecting the necessity to 
sinners of the grace revealed by the Gospel, the apostle assumes 
the permanence of that law which ‘“ worketh wrath,” which 
1 Rom. vii. 6-13. 
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is the ‘ministration of death” and “condemnation.” The 
permanent necessity of the Gospel is founded by him on 
the permanent obligation and damnatory sentence of that law. 
[2.] The contrast, as we have formerly had occasion to notice, 
on which the apostle insists, is evidently that between the law 
being, under the former economy, written on stone, and under 
the latter, written on the heart. Now, assuredly, the law itself 
could not be said to be ‘done away,”. when, instead of being 
written on stone, it was transferred to “the fleshly tablets of the 
heart ;” being written there “by the Spirit of the living God.” 
This was very evidently retaining the substance, and parting 
only with what was outward and transitory. The tables of 
stone might well be broken and thrown away, when the law 
which they contained came to be restored to its original place, 
the heart of man. [3.] I would ask:—Whatisalaw? Is it the 
mere form of words, in which a duty is enjoined or a sin pro- 
hibited? Is-it not rather the injunction of the duty, and the 
prohibition of the sin, under whatever form of words the one or 
the other is conveyed? The same duties may be enjoined, and 
the same sins forbidden, in different terms, and yet the law 
itself remain the same. A question, therefore, naturally suggests 
itself: —Does the Christian law, as given in the New Testament, 
correspond in its requirements to the law of the two tables? 
If it does, then, even on the supposition of the terms being 
different in which its requirements are expressed, to say that 
the precepts of the latter are abrogated, and are no longer bind- 
ing on Christians, will be to say no more than that the form of 
words is set aside, while the law itself continues unchanged. 
It is the matter of duty, not the expression, that constitutes the 
law. We can readily conceive to ourselves the legal codes of 
two nations to be very different in their forms of expression ; 
and yet substantially, and even to the minutest item, to contain 
the same enactments. Should we not, in such a case, say of 
the two countries, that they were governed by the same laws ? 
Yet we have formerly seen, that the very terms of the law 
are transferred to the inspired pages of the New Testament. 
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[4.] Of all this it seems to me to be little better than a mere 
evasion to say, and yet by men of sound judgment and acute 
discrimination it has been said, and that with all seriousness, 
that it is not as given to the Jews that the precepts of the 
Mosaic law retain their permanent obligation upon Christians. 
This may be very true. Nay, it is so true, as to be nothing 
more or better than a simple truism. To what does it amount ? 
To no more than this, that it is not as given to one man that 
a precept is binding upon another. God’s law is not obligatory 
upon you, when considered as given to me. As given to the 
Jews, it was of course binding on the Jews only. This is too 
self-evident to be worthy of even a formal statement. The sole 
question ought to be :—Whether the ten commandments, uttered 
from the burning mount by the voice of God, do or do not 
contain a summary of the leading articles of moral duty? If 
they do, we must, on principles formerly laid down, conclude 
that they were binding before, have been binding since, and 
must be binding to the end. But they have never been binding, 
either before or since, because they were given to the Jews; 
but they were given to the Jews, because, as the principles of 
moral rectitude, they were universally and perpetually obliga- 
tory on all men, in all places, at all times. 

But on this subject our Lord Himself has given a declaration 
which must not be passed over without special notice.! The 
general sentiment of the words appears to be, that there was a 
perfect harmony between what the Messiah had come to accom- 
plish and all that had gone before; that there was no contra- 
diction, no incongruity. The remark applies to the whole of 
the preceding revelation. Of that revelation no part whatever 
was to be frustrated, or made void, by His coming and work. 
All, on the contrary, instead of being “ destroyed’”’ or subverted, 
was to be “fulfilled” or ratified; every part, according to its 
peculiar nature and end. I do not now, however, enlarge on 
this general view. It is with the law, not with the prophets 
(although both are mentioned by our Lord), that we have at 

1 Matt. v. 17, 18. 
VOL. III. S 
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present to do; and with the law, not in the enlarged acceptation 
of the term, as designating the ancient oracles or inspired books 
generally, but in its more restricted meaning of the command- 
ments given to Israel. 

Now there is one part of the law, to which, at first view, 
the declaration of our Lord, that “‘ He came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil,” may appear hardly capable of application. I of course 
mean the part that is usually called the ceremonial law. Was 
not the entire system, it will naturally be asked, of that typical 
and shadowy ritual “ done away in Christ’’—finally and for ever 
set aside? Most assuredly. But true as this is, there is a most 
important sense in which even the ceremonial law did not fail. 
That surely cannot, with any propriety, be said to fail, which 
fully answers every end proposed in it by its author. Such 
was the case here. By the coming and work of Jesus the end 
or design of the ancient ritual was made distinctly manifest ; and 
it was made manifest by being fulfilled. Every part of it attained 
its object. In this way the divine authority of that system was 
established. It was shown to be of God, and to be, in every 
part of it, worthy of its divine Author. Its excellence lay, not 
in itself, but in its reference to what it prefigured; in its end, 
and in its appropriateness to that end. In itself, it consisted of 
“weak and beggarly elements ;” but they were the elements of 
what was transcendently excellent and glorious. In itself, it 
“had no glory by reason of the glory that excelleth ;”’ but even 
of that more excellent glory it might itself be said to have par- 
ticipated, inasmuch as it contained its emblematical representa- 
tions, the symbolical pre-intimations of “ that which was to come.” 
This part of the law, then, had its fulfilment. It was never so 
truly “magnified and made honourable,” as when it was set 
aside. When the Sun of righteousness arose, He shed back a 
glorious light on all that had gone before. ‘Thus it was far from 
being any part of the design of Christ’s mission and work to do 
dishonour to any one of the previous institutions of ‘God. On 
the contrary, every divine end, in every divine ordinance, was 
clearly shown and fully answered. Not one jot or tittle failed. 
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All was fulfilled. Only, fulfilment must be understood in a sense 
varying in some degree according to the different departments 
of the divine law to which it is regarded as bearing reference. 
A thing is fulfilled when the purpose intended by it is completely 
answered. But the end of one department may be temporary, 
while that of another is permanent. We shall see the tendency 
of this observation immediately. 

From the connection in which the declaration of our Lord 
stands, it will not admit of question that He has special reference 
in it to the moral law. All that follows corroborates this; 
especially the two immediately subsequent verses.’ It is quite 
clear from these words, that the commandments of which the 
Saviour speaks, were commandments which were to continue in 
force in “the kingdom of heaven,” or the New Testament 
‘church ; otherwise how could the breach and the non-inculcation 
of them on the one hand, and the observance and teaching of 
them on the other, be the standard of estimation and honour in 
that kingdom ? Now we know, both from the express authority 
of the divine word, and from corresponding fact, that this is not 
the case with the institutions of the ceremonial law, and neither 
is it the case with the civil polity of the Jews. Of what com- 
mandments, then, can our Lord be conceived to speak, but of 
those of the moral law? .To suppose Him to speak of the 
ceremonial law would, as must be at once apparent, be out of 
harmony with both Judaism and Christianity, with the temporary 
and preparatory nature of the one, and with the spirituality, 
universality, and permanence of the other. He came, then, not 
to subvert, but to fulfil and ratify the moral law; and clearly, 
the moral law as given to Israel. He was to fulfil and ratify 
it as well as the ceremonial; but in a different way—a way, as 
has just been hinted, in accordance, as in the other case, with 
its nature and ends. ‘The end of the ceremonial law was such 
as did not admit of its being permanent; the end of the moral 
law did not admit of its being temporary. The ceremonial law 
answered its end, when it had introduced the new spiritual 
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dispensation : its sacrifices being superseded by that of Christ, 
and its “ diverse washings” by the “ ministration of the Spirit.” 
But the moral law has for its end the regulation of the heart 
and conduct of men; and that being a permanent end, the rule 
is permanent for its continued attainment. The ceremonial law 
did not fail, although it ceased. Its cessation was not its failure. 
For ere it ceased, it had served its purpose. But with regard to 
the moral law, the case is different. Cessation would be failure. 
Its end would by its cessation be to a great extent frustrated ; its 
purpose cut off in the midst. That purpose remains to be answered, 
so long as there remains an accountable agent on the earth, of 
whose character it is designed as the regulator and the test. 

_ By considering a little in what way the moral law, the law 
as given to Israel, was ratified by the mission and work of Christ 
—was fulfilled—was prevented from failing, the evidence of 
its permanent obligation will be set in a still stronger light. 
Observe, then— 

1. The highest honour was put upon the law by His own 
perfect obedience to all its precepts. The law of God had been 
fearfully dishonoured by the rebellion and disobedience of men. 
In the hearts of the vast majority its principles had no place, 
nor had its practice any in their lives. And even in the best 
of men, of those who had been renewed by the Spirit of God, 
there was not to be found one that presented a genuine and 
faithful transcript of its holy requirements. But in the heart 
and life of the ‘man Christ Jesus,” conformity to it was sin- 
lessly perfect. There was no deficiency, no deviation, not in 
one thought, or word, or look, or action. Every chord of that 
heart was in unjarring unison. [Every step of that life was on 
the centre-line of holy virtue. His entire course was a track 
of light, without any darkness at all. The character was a full 
display of what the law required, a display such as never, from 
the time of the entrance of sin, had been seen on earth before ; 
giving honour to the divine Lawgiver, whose omniscient eye 
looked with unmingled and ineffable delight on this perfect exem- 
plar of that law which is the transcript of His own moral attri- 
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butes. Never was such honour put upon it, never was its 
excellence so gloriously shown, as when, in the obedience of the 
Son of God, it met with its faultless counterpart. The bearing 
of this on our present subject will appear immediately. 

2. He verified His declaration by enduring the law’s penal 
sanction, bearing what was due for its violation. Many are 
the passages of Scripture which affirm the substitutionally 
penal character of His sufferings, in consequence of the condem- 
natory sentence.of the law requiring, according to the truth of 
God, to be executed. The sanction of the law was as.sure 
as the precepts of it were righteous. The curse had in it 
the same authority as the commandments. If the latter do 
not find their fulfilment, the former must find its execution. 
The law would otherwise be dishonoured, and the authority 
and glory of the Lawgiver tarnished and compromised. Jesus 
magnified the law by giving a public manifestation of the 
impossibility of its being transgressed with impunity. The law 
was covered with glory when its fearful sanction was owned, 
and vindicated, and endured by such a Mediator. The excel- 
lence of its requirements, as a rule of character, having been 
perfectly exemplified in His sinless life, the righteousness of its 
penalty was attested and recorded for ever in His atoning death. 

Now, surely the law, “under which Christ was made,” 
whose precepts He perfectly obeyed, whose sanction of penalty 
He endured, from whose bondage and curse He delivers, was 
-not a law of merely partial and temporary obligation, confined 
to the Jews, and limited to the period of their peculiar economy. 
If it was, then it would follow that His atonement could not 
extend beyond the limits of the law’s obligation. It must have 
been confined to those who were under that law. This appears an 
inevitable consequence. The curse from which Christ is repre- 
sented as delivering those who were under it, by becoming a curse 
for them, was the curse pronounced by the law of Moses. It was 
that law which said, on the one hand :—“ Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things,” etc; and on the other:—“ The 

1Gal. 111. 10, 13. 
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man that doeth those things shall live by them.” The curse 
which it pronounces, then, is the curse from which Christ saves. 
But if the Jews only were under that law, the Jews only could 
be under its curse; and if the Jews only were under its curse, 
the Jews only could be redeemed from the curse. The law of 
Moses, therefore, must be regarded as in substance the law of 
mankind, including under its obligations, and under its sanc- 
tions, men of all countries and of all generations. If we would 
not restrict the atonement and the deliverance, we must not 
restrict the law. When the apostle says, that “ by the deeds 
of the law no flesh living shall be justified,” he is, without ques- 
tion, speaking of the moral law as given by Moses. But if that 
law was entirely Jewish, then ‘‘no flesh living” besides the 
Jews were under it; and it was very idle to affirm that they 
could not be justified by it, seeing they could not be condemned 
by it. Their condemnation must have been on the ground 
of another law. But of no other law is Christ represented as 
bearing the curse; and therefore there can be no provision made 
by His propitiatory death for their deliverance or salvation. 

I might further observe, that Christ set the seal of perma- 
nence upon the law by His spiritual interpretation of its mean- 
ing, and also by His enforcing obedience to its precepts by new 
motives. But the illustration of these would lead me to anti- 
cipate in part what will come to be said hereafter; the former, 
the very next topic that comes before us, and the latter, the 
subject of the relations between the law and the Gospel, espe- 
cially the influence of the latter upon the former. I only 
observe further, therefore, that from the view we have already 
been taking of the contents of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
it must be manifest, that He who delivered that discourse had 
no idea of the abrogation and cessation of the law which He 
expounds. Instead of making it void, He shows Himself 
jealous of every encroachment and of every corruption, and 
determined to maintain its unsullied purity, its heart-searching 
perfection, and, therefore, certainly its permanent obligation. 
Let any person read the commentaries of our Lord in that dis- 
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course on the precepts of the law, the perversion of which He 
reprehends with divine dignity, and affirms their spiritual and 
comprehensive import, and try if he can persuade himself that 
they were precepts of a law which, after all His solicitude and 
pains to expound and settle its import, He had Himself come 
to set aside, and of which the obligation, known by Him to be 
only limited and temporary, was immediately and for ever to 
cease. Can he imagine, while he reads, that the interpretations 
of that law bear reference to past time only? Can he conceive 
that the divine speaker, Himself possessing all the authority of 
legislation, after stating misinterpretations, subjoins His own ~ 
solemn dictate “ But I say unto you,’ and yet has no refer- 
ence to future obligation, but is speaking of a rule which at 
the very time was on the point of abrogation? I cannot fancy 
this possible. 

I do not mean to say, that the spiritual interpretation even 
of a law that had ceased, or was about to cease, would not have 
been doing honour to the law or to the Lawgiver. It would have 
been both. The ceremonial law was honoured by having its 
true nature and design pointed out, although it was to cease. 
And in like manner, even on the supposition of its temporary 
obligation, would the moral law have been honoured by the 
authoritative declaration of what the divine Author of it intended 
it to be during the limited period of its duration? But the 
- King of Zion goes further than this. The law which He spiri- 
tually interprets, He at the same time establishes for perpetuity, 
as the law of His own kingdom. ‘The whole tenor of His lan- 
guage intimates this. I confess myself at a loss for a principle 
of interpretation to these words, if, in “ the kingdom of heaven,” 
or under His own mediatorial reign, the commandments of which 
He speaks were not to remain in force, but were only to be 
regarded as relics of the past—as Jewish antiquities—as the 
enactments of a dispensation, divine, indeed, but abrogated. | 

After all that has been said on the preceding particulars, it 
will not be needful to say much on the remaining quality of the 

" Matt. v. 19. 
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law, its spirituality. Indeed I cannot enter into this subject, 
without repeating what was introduced appropriately at a former 
point in our course. Some call its spirituality imto question, 
and regard the Decalogue, as well as every other part of divine 
precepts and institutions, as requiring nothing more than 
conformity in the outward act, without any consideration of 
the state of the heart—without any demand whatever of recti- 
tude in principle or motive. By the writers in question, 
Jehovah is considered as acting, in the covenant at Sinai, only — 
as the temporal monarch of Israel, not as Israel’s God; and 
as looking to no more than other temporal monarchs contem- 
plate in their laws—overt acts: and the Decalogue, when taken 
im connection with that covenant, as reaching in none of its 
precepts beyond such acts, not at all to the inner man—solely a 
covenant of external obedience and temporal benefits. 

In reference to such views, you will observe, that by the 
spirituality of the law is understood that the heart as well as: the 
life be conformed to its requirements—its laying its injunc- 
tions on the thoughts, the principles, and the affections, as well 
as on the words and actions. And— 

1. It is not easy to conceive how a God who searches the 
heart, intimately knowing all that is within equally with all 
that is without, could possibly be satisfied with the heartless, 
and worse than heartless, the unprincipled obedience with which 
the theory supposes~Him pleased, and which it supposes Him 
to reward. [Illustrate from a father and child. Suppose the 
former seeing the heart of the latter cherishing inward hatred 
and rebellious principle, while, from selfishness, externally con- 
forming when under his father’s eye. 

2. It is not less difficult to imagine Jehovah giving a law, 
and instituting a scheme of government, in which He stoops from 
the lofty elevation of a moral governor, lays aside His divi- 
nity, assumes the character of a mere temporal prince, and 
thus frames a system of connection between Himself and a vast 
multitude of His intelligent and accountable creatures, in which, 
from generation to generation, no cognizance whatever is taken 
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of the heart at all; but the outward act, irrespective altogether 
of its principle, is accepted, approved, and rewarded. It looks 
too like an authoritative recognition of hypocrisy, a bounty on 
simulation. 

3. It would be no easy matter for the Israelitish people to 
make the distinction, and to keep it constantly and clearly before 
their minds, between the two characters of their Jehovah— 
between Jehovah as a mere temporal monarch, and Jehovah as 
their God and judge ; and between a system in which He declared 
Himself pleased with mere external obedience, and another in 
which they could not but be aware there were other and very 
widely different principles of judgment. Unless we can imagine 
the Israelites, while under the Sinai covenant, to have ceased, 
in common with all mankind, to sustain their high relation to 
God as their moral Governor; which assuredly is a supposttio 
non supponenda. 

4, The existence of such a system of mere externality 
would not fail to have an exceedingly perplexing and most 
delusive influence on their minds, producing the falsest concep- 
tions, the perversion of moral feelings, and the most fallacious 
and ruinous confidences. It is granted that the Jewish govern-. 
ment was a theocracy. But a theocracy (meaning the immediate, 
direct, preternatural superintendence of the divine Being, that is 
of the Being who “knows what is in man)” whatever it be, 
must be something more than this. This is not the place for 
considering the point. 

5. The cases adduced in support of the theory—those of Ahab 
and Jehu,* are admitted to have their difficulties. The general 
principle on which these difficulties are mitigated, at least, if not 
entirely removed, is, that, in such cases, Jehovah is to be regarded 
as giving testimony of approbation, not to the characters of the 
individuals, but to the particular principle or state of mind by 
which they professed and appeared to be influenced. This might 
be an important lesson to inculcate and impress. Penitential 
humiliation is in itself a good thing. There was the appearance 
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of it in Ahab when he “rent his clothes, put sackloth on his 
flesh, sat in ashes, and went softly.” May we not consider God, 
as by the suspension of threatened judgments for a time, testi- 
fying to the people, and to Ahab himself, His approbation 
of the real state of mind, of which he presented the outward 
indications? The same remark might be applied to the zeal of 
Jehu. Zeal for the Lord is in itself a good principle. By the 
reward of the kingdom for a series of generations, God might be 
considered as testifying His approbation of the principle; not of 
the selfish ostentation by which it was, in the particular case, 
characterised. 

So (the case is analogous, though not the same) miracles, 
when wrought by Judas, or any other false professor, are an 
attestation to truth, not to the character of him by whom it is 
uttered, etc. -At all events, the difference is very wide between 
the occurrence of one or two particular cases in which such 
considerations as those mentioned might operate; and the insti- 
tution of a system of government, on an extensive scale, in 
which the principle of God’s approving and rewarding outward 
actions, independently of their principle or motive (even although 
the dictate of a heart hating both the law and the Lawgiver), was 
openly and distinctly promulgated, as the very basis on which 
it was constructed. 

6. There are many precepts given to Israel, which it is 
impossible to understand otherwise than spiritually. They are 
spiritual, and can be nothing else.’ Such is the tenth command- 
ment in the Decalogue. 

7. The law, as we have seen, is summed up, by the highest 
authority, in two principles which are wholly spiritual. And 
this was always the sum of the law. Whence it follows, that 
what was not in harmony with these principles, and dictated by 
them, was not acceptable obedience. T'o say (as has been said) 
that under the Levitical economy, the former of these precepts 
meant no more than “such a regard to the Deity as that the 
letter of His law was obeyed,” amounts to saying, that to express 

1 Deut. x. 12-22; vi. 1-19. 
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the idea of outward conformity merely, the terms of the most 
purely spiritual of all the divine commandments are employed. 
Similar remarks apply to the second. For according to the 
theory, it did not, under the Sinai covenant, require love at all, 
but only outward actions, from whatever principle proceeding, 
such as we should like when done to us! 

8. The theory makes miserable work of the tenth com- 
mandment. It is to be interpreted as forbidding only such 
covetousness as was carried out into action. This, first, makes 
the precept identically one with the eighth; and, secondly, de- 
prives of all sense and conclusiveness the apostle’s reasoning 
from it as to the spirituality of the rest of the law.’ 

9. All this accords with the interpretation of the law given 
by our Lord Himself, in the Sermon on the Mount. There we 
have - several beautiful and striking illustrations of the apostle’s 
words :—‘ The law is spiritual.” This we have formerly seen, 
on the identity of Old and New Testament morality, and do 
not resume. ‘The law was always thus spiritual; and the senti- 
ment of Paul was always true :—“ For he is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly,” etc.” 


1 Rom. vii. 7, etc. 2 Rom, ii. 28, 29. 


XIII.—ON THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


It is a brief, but fearfully comprehensive view of human 
nature that is given by the apostle:—“ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God.”+ The illustration of this position, the 
evidence that it is not of the character of the sensualist, but of 
men generically that the affirmation is made; and the further 
evidence that the affirmation is no libel, but according to truth, 
belong to a former part of our course—the part that relates to 
the fallen condition of man, the corruption of his nature. ‘There 
are, I may simply observe at present, three ways of proving the 
affirmation true:—1l. By the direct testimony and unvarying 
implication of the Holy Scriptures, supported, of course, by all 
the accumulations of proof, external, internal, and experimental, 
of their divine origin and authority. 2. By historical argument ; 
an induction of facts in the history, especially the religious 
history of mankind. © 3. By an appeal, as a test, to the ordinary 
effects and operations of love among men, to the ways in which 
it manifests itself towards its objects, the manner in which it 
invariably regards and treats them. Into the illustration of 
these modes of reasoning we do not now enter. 

And this state of enmity against God we call the natural 
state of man. In one sense, just alluded to, it isso. It is, alas! 
his natural state, as a fallen apostate creature, in contradistinc- 
tion to his state and character as a new creature, regenerated 
by the truth and Spirit of God, “renewed in the spirit of his 
mind,” “renewed in knowledge after the image of Him who 
created him,” the subject of God’s graciously fulfilled promise :— 
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“Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you,” etc.’ But the 
natural state of man is more properly his original state, the state 
in which he came from the forming hand of his Creator, when 
Jehovah said :—“Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness;’’ when, bearing that image and likeness, he was the created 
counterpart of the uncreated original, the finite representative, 
in his moral character, of the infinite Archetype of every holy 
excellence ; and when, sustaining this correspondence to Him 
that made him, he was his Creator’s willing and delighted 
subject. A state of purity, and love, and obedience, ought to 
be regarded as the natural state of every intelligent creature of 
God. Every such creature that sustains a different character 
is in a state the most unnatural, the most contrary to nature. 
If there be any meaning at all in the representations of those 
philosophers who find the foundation of virtue in the eternal 
fitness of things, we may surely apply the phraseology in all its 
emphasis here. Most assuredly, it accords with eternal and 
immutable fitness and propriety, that an intelligent creature 
should love, honour, and obey its Creator; nor can any unfitness 
or incongruity be imagined more flagrant, or more immediately 
perceived and felt in all its revolting hideousness by every 
mind that is capable of associating two ideas together, than the 
contrary. Enmity against God is, of course, enmity against 
Him in His true character; for enmity against what God is 
not, instead of being evil, might be hypothetical love of what 
God is. The sentiment, that to be loved God requires only to 
be known, understanding knowledge as meaning no more than 
simple apprehension, is the very opposite of the apostle’s position. 
If there be such a thing as enmity against God, the more God 
is known, the more must He be hated; the very apprehension 
of His excellences eliciting the virulence of the antipathy. 
Enmity against God! In every rational creature of whose 
bosom it has obtained possession, it involves the most unnatural 
guilt. It is the sum, in principle, of all evil, on earth, in hell, 
and in every other world (if such world there be) into which it 
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has found admission. A child that is without filial affection, 
that discovers, instead of it, a spirit of malignant alienation 
from the parents that gave him birth, we regard as an unnatural 
child, a monster in the moral world. How unnatural, then, 
how emphatically monstrous, should that creature be held in 
the universe, that loves not the universal Parent, the Father of 
all! who is thus destitute of what ought to be accounted the 
first and highest of strictly natural affections! And the amount 
of this unnatural guilt will be more clearly and fully apparent | 
from a consideration of that love which, as we have already seen, 
the law of God demands of us as its primary requirement.! 

The terms are remarkable for fulness and emphasis of ’ 
meaning :—‘ With all thy heart,” etc. It is needless to detain 
you by any critical attempt, to fix by philological analysis, the 
precise distinctions between the words thus used. It is enough 
to say, that all that belongs to our nature in its different depart- 
ments seems designed to be included; the appetites of our 
animal constitution, the faculties of our mind or understanding, 
and the affections and passions of the heart. These are all to 
be engaged on the side of God, all under the ruling influence of 
this supreme love to Him. And this love is to exist and operate 
in all the intensity of which the powers and capacities of each 
creature render it susceptible of its influence; bringing every 
thing in our nature into active consecration to God, in the full 
extent of energy which it is capable of exerting. It is an 
enlightened, a cordial, a powerful, a universal, a practical love 
that is required of us. ‘The very first lesson in the elements 
of moral science taught by the Bible, is, that the primary 
relation of all intelligent creatures being that which they sustain 
to their Creator, the Creator must be the object of their first 
love; and that the first relation being also the highest, this 
love must be supreme.” We shall first of all, then, consider 
what are the essential elements in love to God. What is it? 
Wherein does it consist? We answer :—lIn three things: com- 
placency in the divine character, gratitude for the divine good- 
ness, and delight in the divine happiness. 

1 Deut. vi. 4, 5; Mark xii. 28-30. 
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I. Complacency in the divine character. 

There is a benevolent love, or good-will, which may be 
felt toward those for whose character we have no esteem, in 
whom complacency is out of the question. Such was the com- 
passion which Jesus felt and expressed toward Jerusalem.’ In 
the character of the inhabitants of the devoted city He felt, and 
could feel, no complacency. It was all that His holy soul con- 
demned and loathed. And such, I apprehend, was His feeling 
towards the young man, of whom it is said, that ‘“ beholding 
him, He loved him.”? The whole description of His interview 
with this youth makes it to my mind quite clear, that he was 
a self-confident, high-minded Pharisee, one of those who “ trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others.” 
Self was his idol, and selfishness his principle. He “loved this 
present world.” There was no piety in his character. He was 
“ without God.” I am aware how different the ordinary con- 
ception of him is, as having had something peculiarly amiable 
and engaging about him. The ground, and the sole ground, of 
this conception, is simply the statement of the historian, that 
“ Jesus beholding him, loved him.” I conceive this, however, 
to have been nothing else or more than the affection of tender 
pity, of benevolent concern. How could He look, but witha 
tender and melting heart, on such a youth under the domination 
of such principles; vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind; full 
of self and of the world; living, and in danger of dying, “ without 
God?” I cannot imagine any feeling of a complacential nature, 
on the part of Jesus, in any character that was ‘“ without God,” 
utterly destitute of godliness; from which the fear and the love 
of God were so entirely absent. But while there could be no 
complacency, no character could be better fitted to call forth in 
a bosom like Christ’s the emotions of pitying affection. He 
“loved him” as a poor infatuated youth, who, by an overween- 
ing conceit of his own virtues, was deceiving himself to his 
destruction; going on through life, and down to the grave, 
“with a lie in his right hand.” Such is the love we owe to 

1 Luke xix. 41, etc. 2-Mark x. 21. 
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mankind, irrespectively of all considerations of character. There 
is, on the other hand, a love of complacency which the good 
experience towards the good; of which the degrees must bear 
proportion to the degree of goodness at once in the subject and 
in the object of the affection. This description of love, compla- 
cent love, God felt towards man when He formed him in 
His own image, in the beauty of holiness. This love, too, the 
Father that sent Him, felt toward “the man Christ Jesus ;” 
towards the human nature of Immanuel, which was a counter- 
part (only holier, were that possible), to its fair original. Such 
was the love of man to angels, and of angels to man, when both 
bore the same holy impress of divinity on their mental and moral 
constitution. Such, too, was the love which man in Eden 
experienced towards God. And such the love with which the 
human soul of Jesus regarded His heavenly Father, and the 
all-perfect character of Jehovah. 

The character of God is the object of perfect complacency, 
and unmingled and intense delight to every holy being. It is 
so, as being the sum and perfection, the infinite concentration, 
of all that is excellent and lovely. In this character com- 
placency can be experienced only by a mind that is morally in 
unison with the divine. On the principle of proportion just 
hinted at, God is, and must be, the highest object of complacent 
delight to Himself—His own infinite excellences to His own 
infinite mind. Heis Himself at once the subject and the object 
of that complacency. In Himself it exists, and on Himself it 
terminates. Nothing short of infinite excellence can give scope 
for infinite delight. So that the infinite mind of the Godhead 
could not have a full expansion, or a complete gratification of 
its capacities of enjoyment, except as exercised upon Himself. 
Every. holy creature participates in this delight, which the 
blessed God Himself experiences in divine excellence ; and par- 
ticipates in it, in proportion to the degree of his holiness, and 
the measure of his powers and capacities. The whole moral 
nature of such a creature experiences this sympathy of delight 
with God, in those excellences of which its own are the faint 
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yet pure reflection. And what is the regeneration of the sinner 
but the restoration to his soul of this complacency in God, this 
holy sympathy with the divine delight in the divine excellency ? 

This love to God is love to Him for what He is, and for all 
that He is. It must regard Him in His entire character. 
There are two very brief, but very comprehensive descriptions 
of that character given by one inspired writer :—‘‘ God is 
light,’ and “God is love.”? The two are inseparable; the 
light from the love, and the love from the light. He could 
not be the perfection of purity, were He not the perfection of 
love; nor the perfection of love, were He not the perfection of 
purity. In paradise, the derived holiness of the creature had 
supreme and affectionate delight in the underived holiness of 
the Creator. And thus it must be with all genuine love to 
God. A man may have a diseased eye, that feels easy only 
when it rests on one or another of the primary colours of rainbow 
light. It may be partial to the red, the orange, the yellow, the 
green, the blue, the indigo, or the violet, but cannot bear the 
bright effulgence that is composed of all the seven. So may 
a creature have a diseased and vitiated mind, partial to some 
particular attribute or mode of the divine character taken out 
of its connection with the rest, and therefore erroneously and 
falsely viewed ; and be incapable of enduring the full radiance of 
divine perfection in the harmony of all its inseparably blended 
attributes. To a holy creature—a creature retaining the con- 
formity to God’s moral image in which it was brought into 
being, there can be no difficulty or repugnance in the exercise 
of this complacency or affectionate delight in God.  Diffi- 
culty! repugnance! Such complacency is that creature’s very 
nature ; it cannot but delight in God. As God has complacency 
in the likeness, the partaker of the likeness has a corresponding 
complacency in the original. And this very feeling—love to the 
divine Archetype—delight in its infinite excellences, there would 
be little difficulty in demonstrating to be the very image of 
God, comprising in it every feature of the resemblance. God 

ti Joums. 5. 2 1 John iv, 16. 
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has infinite complacency in His own infinite perfections, especially 
in those moral attributes which constitute, in connection with 
boundless knowledge, the light and love of His character; and, 
according as any creature participates in this complacency, may 
that creature be said to bear the impress of the divine image. 
While, on the contrary, the absence of those moral qualities 
that fit and dispose a creature for contemplating and delighting 
in God, constitutes the sinfulness and guilt of that creature. 
The delight of the sinless creature in God is the delight of 
love—of holy love. The cessation and absence of this delight 
are the result and manifestation of enmity—unholy enmity. 

II. This supreme love to God includes gratitude. Every 
creature is essentially a dependent being, and owes all it is and 
has and hopes for of enjoyment, or of good, to its Maker; and 
from every such creature possessing intelligence, gratitude is due 
to the Author of its being and its well-being. The complacency 
of which we have been speaking, is love to God for what He is 
in Himself; and, amongst other parts of His character, for the 
benevolence of His nature as it is manifested in creation at large. 
Gratitude is love to Him for what He is to us, for His kindness 
to us, whether personally or relatively, as members of families, 
of circles of kindred, of communities, of the race of mankind; 
nay, we might extend the associating principle of relation still 
further, and say of the whole rational and sensitive creation, 
considering ourselves as parts of the great system of being— 
sustaining a connection, and conscious of a sympathy, with all 
that thinks and all that feels. , 

When treating of the goodness or benevolence of Deity, I 
had occasion to state and to prove that in the exercise of this 
attribute of His character, He is, and cannot but be, disinterested.' 
His happiness is independent of all other existence, having been 
enjoyed from eternity, before creation began. At whatever 
remote period we fix in our imaginations the commencement of 
created being, there must have been a previous eternity, during 
which Deity existed alone, infinitely and independently blessed. 

1 Vol. i. p. 611. 
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Creation, therefore, was not necessary to the divine felicity. 
It was the overflowing of exuberant benevolence, the practical 
operation and out-going of infinite and disinterested love. Let 
me not be mistaken. It by no means follows from this that 
when the scheme of a created universe, ever present beforehand 
to the infinite Mind, came to be executed, it was the same 
thing to God, so far as the happiness of His own nature was 
concerned, whether His designs were frustrated or fulfilled. By 
no means, I say. The sure, uniform, and complete accomplish- 
ment of all His purposes is one of the essential elements of His 
enjoyment; and this is ensured by the conscious possession of 
every power and every resource that can ever, in any case, be 
necessary for their effectuation: it being an impossibility that 
anything should ever be in His mind which He was not com- 
petent to effect, and secure its actual being. All that is not 
self-contradictory is possible to Him; and it is absurd to sup- 
pose anything of this nature ever to present itself as an object 
of purpose to the infinite Intelligence. Still, however, it would 
be presumptuously wrong and inconsistent with Jehovah’s infinite 
self-sufficiency to suppose any created thing to be essential to His 
happiness. He was infinitely blessed ere creation began, and 
infinitely blessed He would still remain were every created being 
ceasing to be. 

Besides, disinterestedness in the giver is essential to grati- 
tude in the receiver. We are not, we cannot be, grateful for 
any gift when we discover that it has been bestowed, not for 
our sakes alone, but for the sake of some end connected with 
the interests, of whatever kind, of the party bestowing it. In 
proportion as this comes to be discerned, there is inevitably a 
deduction from the reasons and from the spirit of thankfulness. 
The gratitude we are claiming for God is due to Him from all 
His intelligent offspring. The absence of it is specially marked 
as one of the features of apostasy and alienation.‘ And the 
baseness of the ingratitude is, of course, proportioned to the 
amount of benefits bestowed; so that if they are “ without 

1 Acts xiv. 16, 17. Rom. i. 21, 
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excuse’ for it, who have the light of nature and their share 
in the bounties of Providence, how unspeakably more excuseless 
must they be, who are favoured with the light of revelation and 
the proffered_blessings of eternal life ! who retain their thankless- 
ness amidst the manifestations of redeeming love! 

In proportion as we are under the influence of benevolence 
to others, we shall love God as the beneficent Author of all the 
happiness that creatures throughout the universe enjoy; but 
still, from the very constitution of our nature, our grateful love 
for the blessings of which we ourselves are the recipients 
must ever be most fervent. The Sacred Volume is full of the 
devout utterance, both of the general feelings of gratitude 
and praise for the manifestations of divine goodness at large— 
the goodness of Him whose “ tender mercies are over all His 
works,’ and of the special aspirations of thankfulness for appro- 
priate personal benefits.’ The whole Bible, indeed, not only 
sanctions, but enjoins, and approvingly exemplifies gratitude, as 
a part of the love that we owe, under the obligation of the first 
commandment, to the blessed God. The discussion of the 
question respecting disinterestedness in our love both to God 
and to our neighbour, we must leave to another opportunity. 
It is enough for our present purpose to have established the 
fact that gratitude is required of us, and that it is required in 
connection with the previous particular of complacency in the 
divine character. 

III. This love includes also delight in the divine happiness. 
They, I think, are perfectly correct, by whom Deity is regarded 
as one, nay, as the first and highest of the objects of benevolence 
or good will in the hearts of His intelligent creatures. Some, 
indeed, would exclude this from the sentiments of creatures 
towards God, on the ground that He cannot need it. This, 
however, though it sounds speciously, is far from conclusive. 
The feeling of good-will does not at all arise from any percep- 
tion or supposition of the object of it needing its exercise. It 
does not, even when its object is a fellow-creature. The more 

1 Pg. ciii. 1-5; oxlv. 9, 10, 14-21, and the whole of Psalm cvii. 
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fully that fellow-creature possesses within himself, or has in his 
own power, the means and resources of his happiness, the more 
independent, of course, does he become of us. Yet if he be a 
creature possessing a character such as entitles him to esteem 
and affection, this fulness of self-contained or self-attainable 
resources does not in the least interfere with our feelings of 
benevolent satisfaction in his happiness. The more complete, 
on the contrary, that happiness is, the better pleased are we to 
know that it does not depend on others, or even on ourselves. 
The general sentiment of which I now speak, is sympathy with 
the joys of others, not of other men merely, but of other beings. 
And most assuredly, by every right-hearted creature, this sym- 
pathy cannot fail to be experienced, in all its purity, and in all 
its intensity, with the infinite blessedness of Deity. It is but a 
feeble and very limited and obscure conception we can form of 
the nature and the amount of that blessedness; but as far as our 
conception reaches, we cannot but delight in it. And even where 
our conception “fails and comes short”’ of the glorious reality, the 
simple assurance that this blessedness is infinite will be a spring of 
the richest satisfaction, the calmest and sublimest joy. In the 
breast of a holy creature, there is nothing that can interfere with 
the perfect exercise of this sympathetic joy in the divine blessed- 
ness. Wheresoever there is a perfect complacency in the divine 
character, and a perfect sense and grateful impression of the 
divine goodness, there must be this perfect satisfaction in the 
divine blessedness. The three sentiments will ever be propor- 
tionals to each other. It is otherwise in the bosoms of fallen 
and sinful creatures. The selfishness that hates God as the 
Almighty avenger of sin, that sees Him armed only with the 
thunderbolts of vindictiveness, will naturally, and to its own 
torment, grudge at a blessedness of perfect and unchanging 
permanence, infinitely beyond all its puny efforts to reach and 
to impair it, in the possession of a Being whom it regards 
as an enemy, and in whose power it feels itself irresistibly held. 
This is one of the fearful elements of depravity, the envying 
even of Deity Himself. Thus Milton represents his Satan as, 
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in his hellish malice, grudging, not at the happiness of our first 
parents merely, but at that of the Being by whom it was 
bestowed, and who had made these tenants of paradise to differ 
from himself, His eye beaming on them the light of love, while 
on himself it flashed “ fiery indignation.” The “ jealous leer 
malign,” with which the arch-fiend “eyed them askance,” 
involved in it manifestly the malignant feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the Being who had made them happy and him miserable ; 
even although tormentingly conscious that his own misery was 
entirely the result of his-own sins. And there is that in the 
human nature, alas! which dislikes the holiness of God—which 
disrelishes dependence upon Him, and with indignant pride 
spurns at it. There is that in the human nature which sullenly 
grudges the divine Being His eternal and independent blessed- 
ness. This may sound in your ears as a statement unduly 
severe. Yet every feeling of dissatisfaction and rebellious mur- 
muring on account of the misery. which, under His government, 
sin entails, every angry spurning at the divine threatenings, 
every sullen struggle of despairing impotence to free itself from 
the grasp of His power, does involve it when analysed into its 
moral elements, such a sentiment of impious grudging at the 
independent happiness and glory of the Sovereign and Judge 
of all. 

It is clear that every right-hearted creature must return 
gratefully the love that hath given him being. He cannot but 
rejoice in the joy of his Maker and Benefactor, in the absolute, 
unmingled, independent, and immutable blessedness of the 
universal Father; whether that blessedness be regarded as 
flowing from His own exhaustless self-sufficiency, or from the 
full accomplishment of the purposes of His goodness and righte- 
ousness. How pure, how sublime, how ennobling, and how 
intense and ineffable in sweetness, this sentiment of sympathy 
with the divine happiness !—a sentiment by which we enter into 
the heart of Deity, and hold a fellowship of holy delight 
with the eternal fountain of life and joy. Surely, higher in 
enjoyment and in honour a created nature cannot be raised. 
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The following observations may further elucidate the nature 
of this love, and the place which it occupies among the principles 
of character and conduct. 

1. It comprehends in it what is so frequently spoken of in 
Scripture, in designating the religious principle, the fear of God. 
This is the most prevalent form of speech on the subject in the 
Bible. The lesson is in various places emphatically taught, 
that this fear, as the principle of all godliness, is “ wisdom,” 
and “the beginning of wisdom.” Nowhere is the lesson taught 
with more impressive sublimity than in Job xxviii. 12-28. The 
previous portion of the chapter is evidently a graphic description 
of the skill and the toil with which, in the process of mining, 
men explore the bowels of the earth, searching in darkness and 
in danger far below its surface, for the silver, the gold, and the 
diamonds; and beautifully is appended to this, the discovery, 
vainly sought by human intelligence, and revealed by God 
alone, of what constitutes the true wisdom of man. 

Now, this fear is ‘based in love. It is affectionate fear. 
We truly fear God, just in proportion as we truly love Him. 
The fear is not mere dread, the trembling apprehension of 
God’s punitive power. ‘That is a principle purely selfish. It 
is the mere natural aversion to suffering. Every child knows 
and feels the difference between the mere fear of the rod, and 
the fear of his father’s displeasure. The selfish child, if he can 
contrive to escape the former, cares little, or not at all, for the 
latter. But to the affectionate child, the latter is what most 
oppresses and grieves the spirit. The mere pain of the rod is 
nothing. It is a father’s frown, indicating a father’s displeasure, 
that goes to his heart. That is what he fears incurring. This is 
what must be removed ere he can be restored to peace and 
comfort. That brow must be smoothed of its furrows, that eye 
must. again be lighted with complacent love, ere he can be 
happy. Now, this is a fear that springs from love, and is 
proportioned to it. The man who fears God, fears Him because he 
loves Him. The man who fears only the rod of God, does not fear 
God at all; he fears the rod, because he loves, not God, but himself. 
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The fear of the Lord, too, includes reverential awe of His 
being and character, all infinite, all full of majesty—majesty 
transcending by infinite degrees the comprehension of His 
creatures. This is what Paul denominates “reverence and 
godly fear ;”’ the affectionate veneration of all that is great and 
good in the infinite God. This is what was of old inculcated 
on the people of Israel. This fear was to them also associated 
with love.? 

2. It is of great consequence to bear in mind that the love 
thus enjoined is a pervading principle. It is not a distinct 
precept, insulated from the rest; and which may be obeyed 
independently of the rest, and the rest independently of it. It 
stands at the head of the entire moral code, as being the principle 
of the whole; so that without the operation of this principle, as 
the motive and spring, there is not one other precept of the law 
that can be duly and acceptably obeyed. We hold that this 
love of God is the divinely sanctioned principle of all morals—in 
the very highest sense, “the fulfilling of the law.” There is 
nothing which it is of more consequence to inculcate and enforce 
than this. It is what men do not think of, but it is what, by 
the ministers of religion, they should be made to think of. In 
every subsequent injunction of the law, this primary principle 
is to be assumed as indispensable to the right obedience of 
it. Even the second of the two great commandments pre- 
supposes the first. The love of our neighbour requires to be 
exercised in connection with, and in subordination to, the love 
of our God. The first is not morality without the second. It 
is only in proportion as love to God is in exercise, that anything 
whatever is done acceptably to Him. 

3. From what has been said, the sequence is irresistible, that 
there is no morality without religion. ‘The two are often con- 
templated and spoken of as if they were quite distinct and 
capable of separate subsistence—religion without morality and 
morality without religion. Both suppositions are alike self- 
contradictory. It may be very convenient for the men of the 

1 Deut. xxvili. 58. 2 Deut. x. 12. 
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world to retain in their vocabulary the word religious as meaning 
merely the profession of a particular creed and the regular 
observance of the outward acts and celebrations of divine wor- 
ship; and to represent a man as a very religious man who is 
peculiarly or pharisaically strict and scrupulous in regard to these. 
Because, taking the word in this acceptation puts it in their 
power to produce a character to their mind when they are 
desirous to give point to a sarcasm or a jest at the expense of 
religion and in favour of morality. But we deny the legitimacy 
of any such restricted interpretation of the word, just as we 
deny the claim to the designation of religious on the part of 
those who “paid tithes of mint and anise and cumin,” while 
they “neglected the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and fidelity ;” who “ made long prayers,” and “ devoured 
widows’ houses ;”’ who “‘ compassed sea and land to make a prose- 
lyte,” and when they had succeeded, made “ him twofold more 
the child of hell than themselves.” In their characters there 
was neither morality nor religion. We deny that there can be 
any religion, anything truly worthy of the honourable designation, 
without morality. But those with whom we contend will not 
so readily admit the converse, that there can be no true morality 
without religion. We affirm that no man can be a religious 
man without being a moral man; but they will not grant that 
aman cannot be a truly moral man without being a religious 
man. And this is far from being a mere dispute about words. 
It is important. I know few things more so. The illusions 
which men have practised upon themselves and one another by 
overlooking it have been many and fatal. How often may you 
find men talking of morality as if God had no concern in it, as 
if there were no table of the law but the second, and as if that _ 
were altogether independent of the first; as if, because the 
object of the precepts in the second is man, the authority of it 
were only human, and regard to God had nothing to do with 
their due fulfilment; that if they are in any creditable way car- 
ried into practice in the various intercourse of life, no matter 
whether the authority of the lawgiver be recognised or not in 
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the principle or motive of the agent. This is a prevalent and a 
miserable delusion. It is the exclusion of Deity from His own 
law. Yet it has often struck me that Christians and Christian 
divines have very injuriously given in too much to the ordinary 
views and phraseology of the world on such topics. I cannot 
but regard it as eminently mischievous thus to divorce morality 
and religion ; to deprive the former of its true and proper exten- 
sion of meaning; to separate it from its first and most essential 
principle, and cut off from its legitimate comprehensiveness the 
highest and most important of its departments. For what is 
religion but the fulfilment of the first and highest of moral obli- 
gations? and what is morality, but the carrying out of the > 
exercise of the religious principle in another department of 
its obligations. The same authority which enjoins the- pre- 
cepts of the first table of the law enjoins also those of the 
second. Both must be obeyed, if at all, from regard to that 
authority. And regard to that authority is the principle of 
religion. The sentiment which I wish to inculcate is briefly and 
tersely expressed by the apostle John :—‘“ This is the love of 
God, that we keep His commandments.’’* Now surely, there 
cannot be a more appropriate definition of practical morality, 
than the “‘ keeping of God’s commandments.” And, on the other 
hand, the love of God is the sum of religious principle. Yet it 
is here affirmed—‘ this is the love of God, that we keep His 
commandments.”’ The meaning clearly is, that there is no love 
of God without the keeping of His commandments; and that 
there is no keeping of His commandments without love to 
God. And this statement amounts to very much the same as 
the statement, that there is no morality without religion, and 
that there is no religion without morality. He who loves God 
keeps the commandments in principle. He who keeps the com- 
mandments, loves God in action. Love is obedience in the 
heart. Obedience is love in the life. Morality is religion in 
practice. Religion is morality m principle. The state of the 
heart toward God entered but little into the systems of heathen 
11 John v. 3. 
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ethics. How could it? The true God was unknown. And 
towards the ‘gods many and lords many” of their Pantheon, 
love was out of the question. These deities were either them- 
selves the creatures of ignorant or guilty fear, a fear utterly alien 
from every sentiment of complacency; or their characters were 
such, that to love them must have been to love evil rather than 
good. Love to such beings would have been the principle of vice, 
not of virtue. All the rites in the ceremonial of heathen worship 
were of old, and are still, either the expressions of superstitious 
dread, or the direct indulgence and indirect excitement of some 
one or other of the varieties of sensual appetite and earthly 
passion. Amongst the entire assemblage of the gods of ancient 
or of modern polytheism, is there one to be found, whose attri- 
butes can give birth or exercise to any such principle as holy 
love? Ah! no. Thisis an affection of the mind, of which the 
only appropriate object is that infinitely amiable Being, whose 
character revelation discloses; and who is also indeed visible in 
the works of His hands and the ways of His providence, but 
that men, “not liking to retain God in their knowledge,” have 
shut their eyes to the manifestations of His moral loveliness. 

4, It is in the absence of this first principle of all religion 
and morality combined, that the depravity of human nature 
specially consists. | 

It is the testimony of the Bible, given there most emphati- 
cally as the testimony of the God of the Bible—the omniscient 
searcher of the heart of man, that ‘the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.”! This statement is strongly 
and indignantly resisted and resented by the high-minded pride 
of man. Desperate wickedness is a character which few men 
will allow to be a just one, when predicated of their hearts. 
But the fact of their thus disowning the imputation, only fur- 
nishes one of the proofs of the truth of the preceding attribute 
of deceitfulness. It arises in a great degree from the very evil 
of which we are now complaining, the separating of what God 
has joined together; from men’s judging themselves by the 
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precepts of the second table of the law rather than by those of 
the first, or by the second of the two great commandments in 
which the law is summed up, rather than by the first; and by 
the second in separation from the first, and according to a 
very limited conception even of its own requirements. No 
man needs to go further than his own heart, if he is only 
sufficiently faithful and close in his inspection and examina- 
tion of it, for evidence of its tendency to forget God — of 
the truth of the position, when the ordinary tests of love are 
applied, that “the carnal mind is enmity against God.” Now 
this is desperate wickedness. What can better deserve the 
appellation? Why should not the violation of the greatest 
of all obligations be held as the greatest of all wickedness ? 
When we find (as we sometimes do) among men who make 
no pretensions to piety, much of the amiable and commend- 
able in the exercise of the social affections, we are apt to 
shrink from using, or to use with a dubious hesitancy, this 
divine designation of the human heart. It does not seem 
to suit it. But why is this? Do we not at once, and 
indignantly, pronounce the verdict of wickedness on the man 
who tramples on legitimate claims, withholds what is right, and 
does what is wrong in the various relations of life? Do not we 
apply the epithet, without scruple, to the faithless and cruel 
husband; to the harsh and unnatural, the child-deserting and 
child-murdering parent; to the ungrateful and rebellious child, 
that requites with hatred, and selfishness, and contumely, a 
parent’s affection ; to the unjust and oppressive master; to the 
unfaithful servant ; to the treacherous friend ; to the ruthless and 
unprincipled tyrant; to the traitorous and rebellious subject; to 
the griping, pitiless, iron-hearted miser; to every one, in a word, 
who flagrantly infringes on the rights of others, and refuses 
what is due either in justice or in generosity? If, then, we 
imprint the brand of wickedness on the infraction of the inferior 
obligations, why should we pause and hesitate in affixing it to 
the breach of the superior? Ought not the violation of the 
highest claims to be stamped with the deepest stigma of repro- 
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bation? Why is he to be counted and called wicked who fails 
to give their due to fellow-men, while the designation is tenderly 
and courteously withheld from him who in principle denies, or in 
practice withholds, what is due to his Maker? If he is wicked 
who wrongs men, is not he superlatively wicked who wrongs 
God? Oh, it is “ human nature’s broadest, foulest blot,” that 
it excludes God from its estimates of virtue, and postpones His 
claims to those of fellow-creatures. But these creatures them- 
selves being judges, it was not possible that this should be done 
in a divine revelation. It might be anticipated, that there thee 
claims of the divine Being should stand first; that in every intelli- 
gent agent, every subject of God’s moral administration, a ‘ heart 
right with Him,” under the influence of His love and fear, should 
be the first requisition. Delineate, like the Stoics, your ima- 
ginary portraiture of a perfect man; insert in their full promi- 
nence all the personal and all the social virtues; if you have 
left out godliness, if you have omitted the Bible principle—the 
principle of the first great commandment, love to God, you have 
overlooked that which is essential to the right exercise of each 
one of your enumerated virtues—the very life and soul of them 
all. Or, onthe other hand, fill up with all the vices that admit 
of combination the character of the reprobate ; if you have left 
out ungodliness, the absence and the opposite of this love, you 
have omitted the very worst of all its ingredients of evil, its 
crowning sin, its sin of sins, the sin that is the element of evil 
in all the rest. Throughout the entire catalogue of vicious 
principles, passions, and curses, there has run the breach of an 
obligation superior to any other that has been violated; one, the 
breach of which has constituted the chief heinousness of all the 
other violations of right that have entered into your indictment. 
Every heart is a wicked heart, and every life a wicked life that 
is without the dominant and pervading influence of this love, 
the love of God. Is not this right? Is there not a moral 
fitness in it, such as commands the assent of every understand- 
ing, and ought to command the consent of every heart? Andis 
there not, at the same time, a transcendent sublimity and gran- 
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deur in this scriptural representation, by which the eyes and 
hearts of all creatures in the universe of mind are directed, first 
and ever to that ineffable Being who is the source of all 
existence, all excellence, and all happiness. Love to that 
Being, the great, the holy, and the good, is made the grand 
principle of union in the moral creation; His authority the rule, 
His glory the end, His goodness the motive, His favour the bliss, 
and His character the example of the entire range of created 
intelligence. 

* You are preparing to deal, as ministers of “ Christ’s Gospel,” 
with the consciences of men. One of the first departments of 
your duty will be to convince men of sin, so as to show them 
and make them feel their need of a Saviour. In order to the 
faithful and successful fulfilment of this duty, there are few 
things, perhaps none, more important than a right apprehension 
of this first of all the commandments. It is essential to your 
giving your hearers a clear apprehension of the nature and 
amount of the guilt with which they stand chargeable, to con- 
vince them especially of the truth, that the essence of their 
sin and guilt lies in the very thing which, of all things, they 
are most prone to forget, namely, their ungodliness, and that 
the true and primary test of their character consists in the state 
of their hearts towards God. It will be your duty to urge this 
* fundamental requirement upon their consciences, both in itself 
and in the universality of its relations; to state its paramount 
claims, the extent of its spirituality and comprehensiveness, 
the necessity of every thought, feeling, desire, word, and action, 
according with it, and having it for its principle and motive, if 
‘righteousness is to come by the law.’ When thus pressed, 
you may find men ready to exclaim, in scornful or indignant 
surprise :—“ Ah! then, you know, who could stand?” Now 
this is the very point to which it should be your earnest aim 
to bring them. Urge it upon them. Tell them, prove to 
them, that indeed they cannot stand, that in everything they 
fail. Press it upon them that this is itself a right and rea- 
sonable requirement; that it brings all in guilty, not only 
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of the violation of itself, but of the entire law of which it is 
the pervading principle. He who is destitute of this love 
is destitute of the only principle from which any true and 
acceptable obedience to any other precept can be rendered. 
Offending here, the offender is “ guilty of all.” You will find 
this a weapon of divine virtue in assailing the conscience, 
detecting its delusions, and bringing down its strongholds, and 
shutting up sinners to the grace of the Gospel. 

5. He who truly loves God will love and delight in every- 
thing in which He makes the discovery of His character. For 
example, he will love nature, not as a heathen substitute for 
Deity, neither on account of its wonders and beauties merely 
considered in themselves, but as an exhibition of God. He 
will survey those wonders and those beauties as the manifesta- 
tions of the attributes of the Maker—Jovis omnia plena. He 
will “look through nature up to Natnre’s God,” and see the 
name of Him whom he loves and adores written, as in letters 
of light, on everything around and above Him; the heavens 
declaring His glory, the earth and the spacious sea full of His 
riches, His tender mercies over all His works; and, in the 
ecstasy of reverential love, he will exclaim :— 

“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 


Almighty: thine this universal frame, 
So wondrous fair. Thyself how wondrous then!” 


In the same spirit, he will love the divine providence ; marking 
in it, as far as the light of God is thrown upon it, the indications 
of sovereignty, of wisdom, of faithfulness, and of love ; and even 
where there is mystery, believing on the assurance of His word, 
and of the recorded experience of all His people, that wisdom, 
and faithfulness, and love, are enshrined in the mystery. 
Further, he will love God’s law. That law is the transcript 
of the moral excellences of God’s own nature. He Himself is 
holy, and just, and good, and these are the attributes of His 
law. The perfection of His own nature is transfused into His 
commandments ; so that they who love the Lawgiver cannot but 
love His law. It is the same as loving Himself. To hate it, 
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is to hate Him. Rebellion against it, is rebellion against Him. 
Angels delight in this law; and in the law contemplate, vene- 
rate, and love the perfections of the Lawgiver. And thus it 
was with man in Innocence. And thus it is with man when 
‘renewed in the spirit of his mind.”’ In every precept he sees 
the Lawgiver, in one or other or all of His infinite perfections ; 
and can say with truth :—‘“I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man.” . 

Above all, he who loves God will delight in his Gospel. 
Of those pure spirits of light and love that have kept their first 
estate, it is said by the apostle Peter, with reference to the 
discoveries of the Gospel :—‘‘ Which things the angels desire 
to look into.” Why is this? Whence their special delight ? 
It: springs from their love to God. This gives them pleasure 
from all the manifestations of His character. And the fuller 
and the clearer such manifestation, the more intense becomes 
their pleasure; that character having no drawbacks in it, no 
spots of obscurity—all “light,” so that the more they see of it 
the more they admire and adore. These holy intelligences 
who wait on the divine throne and fulfil the behests of their 
Almighty Sovereign, know His character and know the principles 
of His government; and in the execution of the functions of their 
ministry witness many a display of His perfections such as fills - 
them with wonder and joy. But on the cross, in the scheme 
of salvation by a divine Mediator, they find the most complete, 
most glorious, most attractive and overwhelming manifestation _ 
of all that God is, and especially of those moral attributes of 
His nature, which are its chief glory—His purity and His love. 
Here they fix, here they gaze (like their cherubic emblems over 
the mercy-seat) with settled and delighted astonishment. And 
all on earth who love God, love Him most intensely here; love 
that Gospel, in which His whole character is, as it were, embodied 
in action, exhibiting in practical operation, on a scale of the 
loftiest grandeur, His wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth. 

Further: Wherever the moral image of God appears in 
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His creatures, it will attract a portion of the love that is expe- 
rienced towards Himself. He who loves God must love all 
that are like Him. On this ground, we love angels—those 
“morning stars” that are filled with the light of God. And 
on the same ground, we love those who, amongst the children 
of men, are “renewed in knowledge after the image of Him 
that created them.” But this peculiar love to God’s redeemed 
and sanctified people, we shall consider more fully by and by, 
as one of the branches in the illustration of the second great 
commandment.! . 

6. That love to God, while it must be the elementary 
principle of all that deserves the name of virtue in every 
character, is a principle of essential importance in the official 
character which you are about to sustain. This was the great 
principle in the character of the chief ‘‘ Minister of the Sanctuary,” 
“ the man Christ Jesus.”’ Even in Him, although man’s redemp- 
tion was His grand errand into our world, love to man was 
subordinate to love to God. He had a perfect complacency in the 
character of the Father that sent Him, a perfect gratitude for His 
zoodness, and a perfect delight in His blessedness. The Father’s 
glory was the first end of His voluntarily undertaken commission, 
The view of this inspired and sustained Him through His entire 
course of work and sufferg. And it was the joy of His heart 
to be able to say at last :—‘ I have glorified thee on the earth; 
[ have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.”” And even 
in anticipating the honour and the joy that were before Him, 
this was still, in the anticipation, to be a part of both :—“ Glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee.” ” 

In this love to God consists the first and chief part of the 
“example”? which He hath left us “that we should follow His 
steps.” And in this, although all His people must resemble Him, 
His ministers more especially. Your service were indeed a drud- 

1 There is a subject of considerable interest in connection with the commandment 
we have been illustrating, namely, the question :—How far the love which we bear to 
God must possess the quality of disinterestedness ? On that subject I must refer you 


to the eighth lecture in the Christian Ethics, which is chiefly devoted to it. 
2 John xvii. 14. 
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gery without this animating principle. But the influence of this 
will make every labour easy, and every burden light. It will 
carry you through all your difficulties and trials. This lofty 
principle will elevate you above all that is mean, and all that is 
trivial, It will be at once the spirit and the end of your 
ministry. You will act yourselves under its sustaining and 
impelling energy. And to be the instruments of producing it in 
others, of slaying the enmity of human hearts by the cross, will 
be the grand aim of your entire course of service. 


XIV.—ON THE NEW TESTAMENT PRINCIPLE 
OF LOVE TO CHRIST. 


In calling this a New Testament principle, I would not be 
understood to mean that it was entirely and exclusively so. 
The Messiah, the Saviour of the world, was of old the subject 
of prediction, promise, and typical prefiguration. The Seed of 
the woman who was to bruise the serpent’s head; the Seed of 
Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth were to be 
blessed; the Son of David, who was to sit on his throne for 
evermore ; the Shiloh, to whom was to be the gathering of the 
peoples; the Son born, the Child given, whose name was to be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Father of eternity, 
Prince of peace; “ Immanuel, God with us;” “the Lord our 
righteousness ;”’ “ the Desire of all nations; He who was from 
the beginning made known under these and various other desig- 
nations, was, to the ancient saints of God, the object of their 
prospective faith. There was nothing impossible, then, in His 
being the object of their prospective love. In proportion as the 
character and the work of this great Deliverer were made known, 
they must have been at once the grounds of confidence, and the 
sources of joy. And He by whom the character was to be sus- 
tained, and the work to be done, must have been the object, by anti- 
cipation, of admiring, adoring, and grateful attachment. When, 
at the fulness of time, the aged Simeon took the infant Saviour’ 
in his arms, there was love to that Saviour glowing warmly 
in his bosom. Now that love did not then spring up for the 
first time. It was drawn forth then into more rapturous exercise ; 
but it was there before he had “ waited for the consolation of 
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Israel.” And assuredly, He who bore that interesting and 


attractive designation was the object of his love, as well as of 


his delighted anticipation, previously to the fulfilment of the 
divine intimation that he should “ see the Lord’s Christ,” Jeho- 
vah’s Anointed. And if this was the case with Simeon and 
Anna, and others who then “looked for redemption in Jeru- 
salem,” it might, on the same principle, be so from the very 
first. Adam and Eve might love the child of the first promise, 
to the extent in which the discovery was made to them of the 
import of the terms in which the promise was made. And so 
might all subsequent believers. 

To the second person of the ever blessed Godhead, appears 
to have been committed from the beginning, in anticipation of 
the fulness of time, the superintendence of the preparatory steps 
to the accomplishment of His great work ; the superintendence, 
consequently, of the whole of the patriarchal and Jewish dis- 
pensations. He was the “ Angel of the covenant,” whose appear- 
ances to the patriarchs are so frequently recorded, and who, as 
Stephen says afterwards, “spake witht Moses’ in Mount Sina,” etc.” 
Surely we are warranted to regard Him as the object of David’s 
devout attachment, when he prophesied of Him:—“ Jehovah 
- said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool.”* Surely Job had the same devout 
attachment when he said :—“ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” etc.2 And He is actually styled by one of the later 
prophets, the last participant of Old Testament inspiration :— 
“Messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in.’* The 
seeking and the delight were not, it is true, in all of an 
enlightened and spiritual character, but proceeded on mistaken 
conceptions. But I speak at present only of the principles and 
affections of the “‘ true Israel.” 

Passing from this, however, I would only remark, that in 
calling love to Christ a New Testament principle, | mean that 
there it is chiefly brought forward and dwelt upon, as might 
have been naturally expected; the New Testament being espe- 
* Acts vii. 38. 2 Per ca. a Dob, xax. 25. 4 Mal-iii. 1. 
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cially the revelation of the person and work of Jesus. Let the 
following things, then, be noted :— 

1. Love of no ordinary description and degree is required 
towards Him, by Himself and by His inspired apostles." The 
language of the former explains that of the latter, which is only 
a stronger form of the same sentiment. The love, ardent as 
it is, which the law of God and nature demands for parents, 
and for wife and children, must be as hatred when compared 
with the love cherished toward Christ; and there must be 
nothing, however precious, which we would not cheerfully 
sacrifice, rather than forsake Him, or relinquish His favour, 
and smile, and blessing.? These, it will be admitted, are very 
strong expressions, and very high and special claims. 

2. The love, thus required, must regard Christ as the 
Scriptures reveal Him. This is just as true of Him as it is of 
God. Love to God under any characters different from those 
in which He has made Himself known, would not be the love 
which He commands; would not, indeed, be love to God at 
all. So love to Christ under any other characters than those 
in which He is revealed, may be love to Him nominally, but it 
is not love to the Christ of the Bible. If the Christ of the 
Bible be indeed ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh ;”’ and if the work 
for which we are indebted to Him be an all-sufficient atone- 
ment for human guilt, then love to Him, as required in His 
word, must necessarily regard Him in this view of both His 
person and His work. And love to Him, under these views of 
what He is and of what He hath done, cannot but be some- 
thing most essentially different from love to Him as a mere 
human prophet, sent, like other prophets, to instruct us in God’s 
mind and will, or even as the first and highest of pre-existent 
creatures. It is manifest, that if we do not love Christ as He 
is revealed, we do not love Christ at all; there being no other 
Christ but one, and that one sustaining the personal attributes, 


1 Matt. x. 37; Luke xiv. 26. 
2 Luke xiv. 33; John xiv. 15, 21-23; xxi. 15-17; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15; 1 Pet. i. 8; 
Eph. vi. 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 
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and doing the mediatorial work (whatever these may be) which 
the Bible assigns to Him. 

3. This love of Christ, like the love of God of which we 
have been speaking, is love to Him both on account of what 
He is, and on account of what He hath done. It is at once 
complacency in His character, and gratitude for His kindness. 


In the statements and intimations of the Gospel, and the: 


invitations founded upon them, the appeal is very generally 
made to the sentiments of self-love and gratitude; our own 
saivation, in all its present and eternal blessings, being the great 
inducement held out to compliance. But while this is true, it 
is no less true, that when Jesus is seen in the riches of His 
grace and the wonders of His love to sinners, He is, at the 
same time, by all who are spiritually enlightened, seen in all 
His holy perfection of divine and human excellences. The 
two views are inseparable in this case as in the former. If a 
man shall fancy that he loves Christ for the riches of His grace 
in working out, at such a cost to Himself, the redemption of 
men, while his whole character shows that he loves Him not 
for the moral loveliness of His character—that he loves Him 
not with the love of complacency in what He is, as well as 
with the love of gratitude for what He hath done, that man is 
deceiving himself. He makes it evident, that he has not been 
made a partaker of that “renewal in the spirit of his mind,” 
which produces and is characterized by a moral perception of, 
aud delight in, what is excellent and holy. Without this, his 
love to Jesus would be mere reflex self-love—love to Jesus 
merely as the author of benefit to himself. This is no more 
than natural aversion to suflermg and desire of enjoyment. 
There is nothing gracious in this. Deliverance from suffering 
is a part of salvation, which nature, even retaining its most 
inveterate depravity, cannot but like. Could it but be obtained 
by itself, in separation from spiritual renewal and sanctification 
of heart, it would be most eagerly coveted and grasped at. It 
is necessary to keep this distinction ever in mind. ‘There is a 
disposition, even among the people of God, to dwell too much 
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on what Christ has done for us, and too little on the excellences 
of character manifested in the doing of it; too much on grati- 
tude, and too little on complacent delight in what He is. This 
shows how much of the selfish still keeps hold of our hearts. 
The more really sanctified and spiritually-minded we become, 
the more will we be disposed to unite the two descriptions of love 
together. While the work of Christ meets all the exigencies of 
the old nature, the character of Christ meets all the tastes of 
the new. In the one we have the ground for gratitude, in the 
other for complacent delight. The believer delights in. his 
Lord for the spotless loveliness of His entire character ; and at 
the same time, feeling it impossible to dissociate this delight 
from the view which he has of Him as his own benefactor and 
friend, clings to Him in the spirit of thankfulness for all that he 
obtains, in possession and in hope, through His mediation. 
Holy delight, melting gratitude, and unsuspecting confidence, 
blend harmoniously together ; and form, if we must not say one 
feeling, yet one most blessed state and habitude of soul. 

4. It is one of the peculiar excellences of the Gospel 
scheme, that by revealing a Saviour who is divine, it makes 
the entire gratitude of the heart, for blessings so infinite in 
preciousness, terminate on God in all its undivided energy. 
Supposing the possibility of a fellow-creature successfully 
mediating and atoning, and thus becoming our saviour from sin 
and wrath, so that to him we should owe our deliverance from 
everlasting misery,-and our exaltation to eternal and wunmingled 
blessedness ; the obligation would be so prodigious, the debt of 
gratitude so incalculably and unutterably great :—-O how could 
we avoid dividing our affections between that fellow-creature 
and God! We feel how very much we are in danger of this, 
even in concerns infinitely less important; how very apt we 
are to give too large a proportion of our grateful affections to 
the created instruments of good, and to have our hearts drawn 
away from God, the author of all good. O how much greater 
would have been our danger of an idolatrous attachment, had 
the good conferred by the created instrumentality been eternal 
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salvation! Amongst other grounds on which I have been led 
to rest my admiration of “ the manifold wisdom of God” in the 
scheme of redemption, this is one :—that He has so ordered it, 
as to admit of our giving full and unrestrained scope to the 
utterance as well as exercise of our gratitude, without the 
remotest hazard of an idolatrous sentiment—of a single feeling 
being withdrawn from Deity of which He ought to be the 
exclusive object. . We need lay it under no timid and jealous 
restrictions. Let it flow forth in all its exuberance. It never 
can exceed. For He who is the object of it, is “over all, God 
blessed for ever.” 

5. This of itself ought to be sufficient as an answer to the 
aspersion which Socinianism has ever been fond of casting on 
the doctrine of atonement; alleging that its advocates put love 
to Christ in the room of love to the Father, withholding from 
the Father in proportion as we give to the Son; nay, that we 
even confine our gratitude to the Son, regarding Him as having 
interposed to save us from the vindictive fury of the Father, 
whom we represent as previously altogether terrific, and to 
whom, therefore, we are conceived to have ne very great amount 
of complacency or good-will. Thus writes Mr. Belsham, and 
he does not stand alone in such slanderous libelling :—‘‘ The 
Father and the Son are commonly represented as distinct beings, 
of different and even opposite characters; the Father stern, 
severe, and inflexible; the Son all gentleness and compassion, 
submitting to bear His Father’s wrath, and to appease His 
anger, by substituting Himself in the stead of the sinner. It is 
impossible to regard these two characters with equal affection ; 
and the love of the imaginary Christ robs the living and true 
God of His honour and homage.” Much to the same purpose 
is to be found in the pages of Unitarian writers. I have called 
it “slanderous libelling.” And the designation is a gentle one. 
It is exceedingly difficult to give such writers credit for sincerity. 
They must choose between its opposite and ignorance. That 
many hasty and some unwarrantable modes of expression have 
been used on this subject by injudicious Calvinists may at once 
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be granted. It were uncandid to deny it. But even these 
have been most disingenuously aggravated and perverted, and a 
use made of them utterly at variance with the known sentiments 
of intelligent Calvinists. The terms of poetry, too, instead of 
being interpreted on the principle (as all candour required them 
to be) of poetical license, have been taken up as the language 
of sober prose, and used in argument or in misrepresentation 
accordingly. When Dr. Watts speaks of the blood of atone- 
ment as “sprinkled o’er the burning throne, and turning the 
wrath to grace ;” candour would interpret the figurative — 
language as expressing, not the vindictiveness or burning 
terrors of the divine character, but the judicial sanctions of His 
law, and the necessity of His holy righteousness being vindi- 
cated, in order to the honourable exercise of grace to the guilty. 
And any man should have been sensible, on the reflection of a 
moment, that on the part of a being really wrathful and vindic- 
tive, the invention and. execution of a scheme of mediation and 
atonement for such a purpose would have been the very last 
thing that would have suggested itself. Atonement, instead 
of being the evidence of vindictiveness, is the evidence of 
delight in mercy; inasmuch as it is in order to the exten- 
sion of mercy that this method of securing the glory of right- 
eousness is adopted. But this view, simple, self-evident, and 
universally avowed by the advocates of atonement as it is, 
would not suit the purpose of throwing discredit on that doctrine. 
The representation given is most malignant. It is the very 
antipodes to truth. The Bible representation of the matter is 
the very reverse. Love is not the fruit of the atonement, but the 
atonement the fruit of love. And “grace”’ reigning “ through 
righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord,” is no 
more than everlasting love flowing to sinners in the channel 
which infinite wisdom, following the dictates of that love, has 
provided for it. Passages without number might be quoted in 
proof of this, as well as the pervading assumption and implication 
of it in the whole revelation of God.’ In these and multitudes 
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of other places, we have the self-moving love of the Father, 
and the equally self-moving love of the Son, providing the 
means of salvation for sinners. . And is it indeed so, that 
believers in this doctrine abstract their grateful love from the 
Father to bestow it upon the Son? How can it be so, when 
they regard the mission and work of the Son as the most 
transcendent manifestation of the love of the Father? And 
what, accordingly, is their corresponding language?! You will 
observe how, in some of these passages, God the Father and the 
Son are associated in the ascriptions of thanksgiving and praise. 
And the truth is, as the experience of every believer will testify, 
that in the affections of the hearts of God’s people, equally as 
in their divine essence, perfections, counsels, and glory, Christ 
and His Father are one! ; 

6. I may further observe, that the love which, in the New 
Testament, is demanded toward Jesus, is such love ag never 
could be demanded toward any human prophet, or even toward 
any created benefactor, how exalted soever in intellect or in 
honour in the scale of being; and that the very demand of such 
love forms one of the powerful, although indirect evidences of 
His divinity. ‘ To all the prophets of God, as to fellow-creatures 
who have been the instruments of much good to us, at the 
expense of much suffering and self-denial to themselves, we 
certainly ought to feel a warm and grateful attachment. But 
what mere human prophet ever addressed the people to whom 
he was sent, in terms like those which have before been cited 
from the lips of Jesus?”’? Who can this be, who advances 
claims so high on the love and service and obedience of His 
hearers? Who, in terms so bold and unqualified, appropriates 
their attachment, and is not at all afraid of dividing their hearts 
between Himself and the Father that sent Him ? — If the speaker 
was indeed what we affirm Him to have been, ‘“ God manifest 
in the flesh,” the language is suitable to the person. We are 
sensible of no incongruity between them, but, on the contrary, 
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are awed to silence by the dignified authority, and won to com- 
pliance by the mild benignity of His address. But if He was a 
human prophet merely, on a level in nature with the disciples 
and the multitude to whom He spoke, every feeling of fitness 
and propriety is outraged. The language has no parallel in the 
discharge of prophetic commissions. It is the language of 
unexampled presumption. Yet, as we have seen, these high 
claims were felt and owned by His followers as no more than 
were His due. Love to Christ became, amongst them, one of 
the grand moving springs of Christian and ministerial activity. * 
Love to Christ was a prominent and most distinguishing feature 
of the Christian character.” The absence of this love incurred 
a heavy curse.2 How destitute of reason, I repeat, are such 
expressions, if Jesus was no more than a mere human prophet or 
created messenger. The obligation to love so paramount, with 
all its various modes of manifestation, we find it impossible, 
on this supposition, to feel either on account of what He is, 
or on account of what He hath done. We must qualify the 
language, we must dilute its strength and pungency to such 
a degree, as to render it a most unnatural vehicle of the senti- 
ment it was designed to convey, before we can bring it at all 
within the limits of moderation and propriety. But view Jesus 
as Immanuel, God with us, the atoning Redeemer of a guilty 
and lost world; and all is as it ought to be. The strongest terms 
that can be selected are not then too strong to express His claims : 
on our attachment—-His title to the entire surrender of our hearts 
and powers to His service. Nor does eternity seem too long for 
the utterance of His praise. The contemplation of what He is, 
and of what He hath done, disposes us, with all the ardour of a 
grateful and adoring heart, to join in the song of heaven, a song 
in which all creation is represented as uniting. “ Blessing and 
honour, and glory and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever! amen!’’* 

I am well aware, while writing this, that the glowing 
attachment of the apostles and primitive Christians to their 
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crucified Master has been likened to the veneration displayed 
in subsequent times for the memory of the martyrs. And the 
attempt has been made to account for it on the same prin- 
ciples. But the cases are as far as possible from being parallel. 
Whence arose the veneration for the martyrs? In as far as it 
was at all legitimate, did it not spring from the very relation of 
these holy and devoted men to Jesus Christ— the great object of 
Christian gratitude, and from the invincible love which they had 
shown to Him, by enduring tortures, and sacrificing their lives 
for His sake? The martyrs themselves, and those who 
venerated their memories, viewed Him in a higher character than 
that of a mere fellow-martyr, who had evinced his sincerity by 
submitting to death rather than retract their testimony. His 
blood was the blood of atonement—of the great expiatory sacri- 
fice of “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” And it was faith in His blood, as the accepted propi- 
tiation, that sustained the martyrs in nobly and cheerfully suf- 
fering their own to be shed : parting with life, without an attempt 
at resistance, because the haters of their Master would not suffer 
them to retain it, except on the condition of renouncing His 
cross, and forswearing their fealty to His name. It has been 
alleged, that the respect and veneration shown to the memories 
of the martyrs was the same in kind with that shown by the 
apostles and early Christians to the name and memory of their 
Master, only lower in degree ; that Jesus was viewed by them 
simply as a martyr of a higher order: the principal difference 
being, that He was the “ author,” that is, the first messenger 
to mankind, of that doctrine for their adherence to which the 
subsequent martyrs bled. Butno. Could these holy men have 
been made sensible that the veneration paid to them rested on 
similar grounds with that paid to their blessed Redeemer and 
Lord, it would have stirred their very bones in the graves at 
which their votaries assembled. Regard to the memories of 
these witnesses for the truth degenerated, in days of darkness, 
into a superstitious, idolatrous, and idiotical veneration for 
pieces of stone and wood ; for sacred dust, and canonized bones, 
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and all the holy relics of martyrology. While we would avoid 
this stupid extreme, we would also deprecate running into its 
opposite. Not to revere the names of those who have bled for 
Christ, who have not “ counted their lives dear unto themselves ;”’ 
not to consecrate them in our memories, and embalm them in 
the affections of our hearts, were surely to forfeit every claim to 
Christian sensibility. But still, this reverence must be different, 
not only in degree but in kind, from the reverence which we 
cherish towards the name of that Redeemer, whose ‘“ body was 
broken, and whose blood was shed for us.’”” When we take our 
seat at His table, do we “remember” Him merely as the great 
proto-martyr in the cause of Christian truth ? Is He not brought 
before our minds in a sublimer and more peculiar character ? 
—even as atoning on the cross for the guilt of a fallen world ? 
Yes; and it was this view of the cross that animated the mar- 
tyrs themselves in the trial of fire and the baptism of blood. 
It was the remembrance of His cup of trembling that took the 
bitterness out of theirs. It was His sprinkled blood that allayed 
the fury of the devouring flames. It was “peace with God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord;”’ it was acceptance through the 
merits of His obedience and sacrifice, that elevated their souls 
to all the triumphant hope at the cross, the gibbet, and the 
stake. Shall we honour them with the same kind of veneration— 
the Saviour and the saved ?—the believer and the object of his 
faith ?—the martyr and the martyr’s Lord ?—the expiring saint 
and the living Redeemer, to whom he commends his departing 
spirit? No; the glory of Christ is His own, and can never be 
shared by another. In contemplating the cruel deaths of the 
martyrs, we admire the firmness of faith, the fervour of love, and 
the sublimity of selfdevotion. But still, we say, and we are 
animated by their example to say :—“ God forbid that we should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” etc." We 
revere the names of the martyrs; but there is one “ name ”’ alone 
‘“ civen under Heaven by which we can be saved.”* At the 
stake of the martyrs, we view with wondering interest the 
’ Gal, vi. 14. 2 Acts iv. 12. 
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energy of holy principle, and breathe a prayer for the mantle 
of Elijah; but at the cross of Christ, we smite upon our breasts 
and say, “God be merciful to us sinners,” etc.' We are abased 
to dust, and exalted to hope. We love, and trust, and adore! 

7. Lastly: Iflove to God be essential to the character of 
His servants, certainly the corresponding and kindred principle of 
love to Christ is most essential, and, in the prospect of devoting 
yourselves to that service, it ought, by each of you, to be most 
sedulously cultivated. This is emphatically the lesson of one 
of the passages formerly cited—the question of our Lord to 
Peter, when, after his grievous fall, He restored him, in presence ~ 
of his brethren, to his apostolic trust, and the charge given him 
in immediate connection with his reply. This may be regarded 
as the brief but solemn charge of the “ great Shepherd of the 
sheep,” to all His under-shepherds to the close of time. He 
commits the charge of no portion of His flock, His blood-bought 
flock, to any keeper that is not animated by love to Himself. 
This alone can fit you for the charge. ‘This alone can enable 
you to fulfil its functions either happily to yourselves, or accep- 
tably to Him. For with no service, official or unofficial, that 
springs not from love, can He ever be pleased. 

Love will make your studies pleasant. The whole volume 
to which you are called to apply your minds and to devote your 
researches bears reference to Him who is the object of your 
heart’s attachment. Love to the Shepherd will endear to you 
the members of His flock. They are His sheep, His lambs, 
each and all precious in His eyes, the purchase of His agonies, 
“the travail of His soul.”’ Dear to Him, they will be dear to 
you; and no care you can expend upon them will be grudged 
by you, for His sake who loved them, and gave Himself for 
them, and to whom you yourselves are under the same obliga- 
tions with them. Love to Christ will produce imitation of 
His example. This is a natural and invariable fruit of love, 
when gratitude and complacency are united in it. You will 
imitate Him in His personal character of devotion to God, bene- 
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volence to men, and all the holy virtues by which He was so 
sinlessly distinguished. And the liker you become to Him in 
character, the more weighty will be your instructions, and the 
more efficient your ministry. You will imitate Him in His 
official fidelity and self-denial. He gave His life for the 
sheep; and in feeding His flock like a shepherd, He “ gathers 
the lambs in His arms, and carries them in His bosom ;’’? “ lest 
72 Love 
to Christ as your master will ensure your faithfulness. Faith- 
fulness to a master will ever be proportioned to the attachment 
of the servant. You will, in the exercise of love, be faithful 
to the subject of your ministry, ‘ knowing nothing”’ in the dis- 
charge of it “save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” You will 


any hurt” them, He keeps them “night and day. 


? 


be faithful to the end of your ministry, forswearing all that is 
personal and selfish, not seeking your own glory, but the glory 
of Him that sends you; and never satisfied with the prosecu- 
tion of any other object than that which brought Himself from 
heaven to earth, “ to seek and to save that which was lost.’ ® 
And you will be faithful in the manner of your service. Love 
will produce zeal, diligence, constancy, and perseverance. You 
will infuse into all your ministrations, as did your divine Master 
and archetype, the spirit of compassionate earnestness and melt- 
ing persuasion—drawing “ with the cords of love.” And love 
to Christ will make His service pleasant, and hardships in it 
light. His yoke will be easy when it is borne in love. Love will 
cheer the heart, animate the countenance, light up the kindling 
eye, give tone and tension to all the active powers, and wing the 
feet for duty. It will lighten trials. You will “ gladly spend and 
be spent” for Him youlove. Love will bear you, for His sake, as 
it bore Him for yours, “through fire and through water.” O 
what can the trials of your love to Him ever be, compared with 
those of Histo you! Love to Christ will make you value and 
anxiously seek His approbation. Nothing will be so delightful to 
you as the anticipation of this ; nothing so disheartening, so heart- 
breaking, as the slightest apprehension of the contrary. You 
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will “labour, that whether present in the body or absent”’ from 
it, you may be “ accepted of Him.” And last of all, love to 
Christ will draw you to Him in prayer. You will not only 
imitate His example in maintaining prayer, as “ the man Christ 
Jesus,” to the Father that sent Him; but you will maintain the 
intercourse of prayer with Himself, in the faith of His being 
“over all, God blessed for ever,” and of “ all power in heaven 
and earth being committed into His hands.” You will, like 
the apostle Paul, look to Him for direction in all your difficul- 
ties, for support in all your trials, for success in all your labours, 
for His aid in them, and His blessing on them; without which © 
neither saint nor sinner will be the better for them ; but all will 
fall powerless and fruitless to the ground. Cherish, then, O 
cherish this sacred principle. Let it be the mainspring of your 
ministry. Let your own hearts be ever under its prevailing 
power, that out of the abundance of your hearts your mouths 


may speak ; and that thus you may be successful agents in ~~ 


bringing many other hearts into subjection to its sacred and 
blessed dominion ! 


XV.—ON THE SECOND GREAT COMMAND- 
MENT—LOVE TO OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


In entering on this subject, allow me again to enforce the indis- 
pensable necessity of associating this commandment with the 
‘former. We must not imagine that we have now done with 
the command to love God and are passing to the consideration 
of another that is insulated, and may be obeyed independently 
of it. We must firmly insist upon the position, that the 
former of the two commandments is not to be left behind 
when we go on to this and to others, but that we must carry 
forward the principle of it as entering essentially imto the 
whole, as forming a part of what is included in each. It runs 
into all the other precepts of God, so that, in the estimate of the 
supreme Judge, no one of them can be rightly obeyed apart 
from it. It stands first, and in all that comes after it is presup- 
posed. The first prerequisite to all acceptable obedience is the 
slaying of the enmity of the heart against God. This is neces- 
sary to anything whatever being either thought, or felt, or said, 
or done aright. Till the heart is given to God in love, all is 
worthless. It is because this love, even when it has been 
implanted by the Holy Spirit, continues in the believer imper- 
fect, feeble compared with what it ought to be, and blended 
with affections and passions of a less holy character, that all the 
thoughts and feelings, and words and actions of the believer 
himself continue to be tainted with evil, and to stand in need, 
to the last, of the virtue of the blood that “ cleanseth from all 
sin.” 

The only love that is enjoined as without measure, and 
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without comparison with any other as a standard, is the love 
required by the infinite Jehovah towards Himself. It is love with 
“all the heart, and soul, and mind, and strength.” Here, all 
our powers of intellect and capacities of feeling may be put to 
their utmost stretch and widest enlargement without the possi- 
bility of excess. All other descriptions of love are measured and 
limited. Such is the case with the love enjoined towards our 
neighbour :—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Selfishness is the besetting sin of our depraved nature. It 
excludes from our hearts the love of God. It interferes with 
and adulterates the love of our neighbour. It is finely and 
tersely said by the author of Mammon :—‘ Selfishness is fallen 
self-love.”’ But self-love itself, so far from being an illegitimate 
principle, is an essential attribute in the constitution of every 
sentient existence. And in the commandment, on the considera- 
tion of which we are now entering, it is assumed to be such, 
and constituted the standard of our love to others. The 
reasoning of Paul is beautifully correct when he says :—“ He 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law; for this, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” etc.! 

To have a distinct understanding of the nature and degree 
of the love which this commandment enjoins, it will be useful to 
take it in connection with what I may call its practical counter- 
part.” I call this the practical counterpart of the injunction to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, because it is obvious that the 
one precept perfectly corresponds to the other, as the principle 
corresponds to the conduct that arises out of its influence. The 
one commandment inculcates the principle, and the other the 
practice: the one the state of mind and heart which it is our 
duty to cherish towards others, the other the manifestation of 
this state of mind and heart in appropriate conduct. Each of 
the two precepts may be considered as implying the other. 
And, indeed, this is the case with all such precepts in the word 
of God. The command which enjoins practice pre-supposes the 
existence and influence of a right principle as its source. And 
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the statute which enjoins the cultivation of the principle mvolves 
a requisition of all the practical effects by which the principle 
displays itself. And that we are right in regarding the two 
precepts now before us as correlates, is made further apparent 
by the fact of the very same phraseology being employed 
by our Lord to express their respective comprehensiveness. 
He says the same respecting the one as respecting the other :— 
“This is the law and the prophets.”* It is almost needless to 
observe, that, when applied to this commandment taken sepa- 
rately from the first, this language has reference only to. the 
second table of the law. The right discharge of the duties of it 
pre-supposes at the same time a conformity of heart to that 
divine principle which dictates and regulates obedience to those 
of the first.? 

I shall now endeavour to illustrate the nature and extent 
of the duty enjoined in this second commandment in the divine 
summary of the law, by a series of observations. | 

1. Observe the spirituality of the precept. We have had 
occasion already to show, that the whole law of God, and every 
several precept of it, is spiritual. ‘The Lord looketh on the 
heart.”? He “searches the heart and tries the reins.”* He 
‘“weigheth the spirits.”° He has regard, and that specially, to 
principle and motive. He cannot be pleased with what is 
merely external. In the mere physical or corporeal act there 
is nothing that can be the subject of either His approbation or 
disapprobation. He is pleased or displeased, simply as the act 
is indicative of the operation of a right or a wrong principle ; 
as it is the manifestation of inward character. Here lies all the 
morality of the act. The very same external appearances, the 
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same words, the same deeds, may be the expressions of the 
purest and most exalted piety, or of the deepest and most 
loathsome hypocrisy ; and may thus, by the eye of omniscience, 
be contemplated with sentiments the most opposite :—with delight 
or with abhorrence, with an approving smile or with the frown 
of holy indignation. 

I would have you to observe, that each of the verses under 
consideration, even taken by itself, expresses a spiritual precept. 
With regard to the command which enjoins love, this is at once 
apparent. But although it may not be so obvious, yet is it 
equally true of the other. Mark its terms :—‘“‘ Whatsoever ye 
would,” etc. This clearly enjoins a correspondence between 
our conduct to others and the secret wishes and desires of our 
hearts as to ourselves. But such secret wishes and desires 
could be known only to the Searcher of all hearts. And He 
alone, by whom the law has been given, can be an adequate and 
unerring judge of its fulfilment or its breach. 

There can be no reason to doubt, that the terms :—‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you,’’’ etc., have reference 
to dispositions as well as to actions. When the apostle Paul 
enumerates what he denominates “the works of the flesh,” he 
includes among them various evil tempers and passions. So 
here. The phraseology, beyond question, must be interpreted 
as including the cultivation toward others of such dispositions 
or states of feeling as we ourselves desire to have exercised by 
others towards us. It clearly extends to these as well as to 
words and actions. And its correspondence with the precept 
to “love our neighbour as ourselves’ is thus the more strikingly 
shown. Assuredly no man likes to be hated; and therefore, 
according to the precept, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would,” etc., spiritu- 
ally interpreted, he is bound not to hate others, which is much 
the same as his being bound to love them. The same thing 
might be said of all the malignant passions. No man likes to 
be the object of malice and spite, of pride, of disdain, of ingrati- 
tude, of unconciliatory resentment, or of any other evil affection. 
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Every man desires to be the object of the opposites of all these. 
The consciousness of this, therefore, binds us to the avoidance 
of the one class of dispositions towards our neighbour, and to 
the cultivation of the other. There may be a large amount of 
wrong inward feeling that is smothered and concealed, that does 
not express itself in either word or action, and of whose existence 
our neighbour may remain in ignorance. He may thus be quite 
an incompetent judge of the violation or observance of this 
spiritual law. Conscience ought to be ever on the alert, to try 
the real state of our inward sentiments and feelings in regard to 
our fellow men, in the sight of the God to whom “all things are 
naked and opened ;” and we should be ever keeping “ our hearts 
’ not only because “ out of them are the issues 
of life,’ but because ‘the Lord searcheth all hearts, and under- 
standeth all the imaginations of the thoughts,” and with Him 
“the thought of wickedness is sin.” 


with all diligence,’ 


2. Observe the simplicity of the precept. It is altogether 
unembarrassed by metaphysical and abstract subtleties. It is 
level to every capacity. Every man at once apprehends and 
feels it. To parcel it out into the detail of minute illustration 
is almost useless labour. Human laws are numerous and com- 
plicated. ‘They puzzle the understanding; they bewilder the 
memory. But this is a precept which the weakest mind can 
comprehend, and which the slenderest memory can retain. It 
is ‘the law and the prophets ’’—a comprehensive summary of 
the requirements of the law and practical instructions of the 
prophets ; and it contains in it the one grand germinant prin- 
ciple of all human statute-books, of every sound moral and 
political code. 

I am far from meaning to say that it cannot be perverted ; 
that it is incapable of having any objections or difficulties 
started against it by a selfish and crooked casuistry. What is 
there, in what terms soever expressed, of which that can with 
truth be affirmed? How many precepts are there, which, 
when we view them in relation to the conduct of other men, 
we are at no loss to understand, and which then command the 
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immediate and full assent of our moral judgment; which we 
are far from liking so well, and which we are ingenious in contro- 
verting, when they are applied to ourselves; of which we are 
fond enough to be the objects, but not the subjects. In these 
different circumstances, selfishness suggests different interpreta- 
tions; and, by a specious sophistry, of which the operation has 
hardly a limit, satisfies us that that is unreasonable for others to 
expect from us which we see to be quite fair, and moderate, 
and proper when expected by us from them. A rule may in 
itself be admirable both for its justice and its simplicity, although 
it is not beyond the reach of being perverted by the special 
pleadings of a sophistical selfishness. 

There is a view which has been taken of the precept, 
which, both for its ingenuity and for the eminence of the name 
by which it is maintained, demands here a little notice. It has 
been alleged, that the precept, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would,” etc., 
admits of no limitations; that a man who, under the dominion 
of selfishness, forms and indulges unreasonable desires and 
expectations, brings himself, in the very fact of such formation 
and indulgence, under obligations to act according to the full 
extent of these desires and expectations in his conduct to his 
fellow-men. “There is no distinction laid down between 
things fair and things unfair—between things reasonable and 
things unreasonable. Both are comprehended in the ‘< all 
things whatsoever.’ The signification is plain and absolute, 
that, let the thing be what it may, if you wish others to do 
that thing for you, it lies imperatively on you to do the very 
same thing for them also. You may wish your next door 
neighbour to present you with half his fortune. In this case 
we know not how you are to escape from the conclusion that 
you are bound to present him with the half of yours. Or you 
may wish a relation to burden himself with the expense of all 
your family. It is then impossible to save you from the posi- 
tive obligation, if you are equally able for it, of doing the same 
service to the family of another.” ‘ Let a man give himself 
up to a strict and literal observance of the precept in this 
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verse, and it will impress a twofold direction upon him. It 
will not only guide him to certain performances of good in 
behalf of others, but it will guide him to the regulation of his 
own desires of good from them. The more selfish and un- 
bounded his desires are, the larger are those performances with 
the obligation of which he is burdened. The more he gives to 
ungenerous and extravagant wishes from those who are around 
him, the heavier and more insupportable is the load of duty 
which he brings upon himself. The commandment is quite 
imperative, and there is no escaping from it; and if he, by the 
excess of his selfishness, should render it impracticable, then the 
whole punishment due to the guilt of casting aside the autho- 
rity of this commandment follows in that train of punishment 
which is annexed to selfishness. There is no way of being 
_ relieved from such a burden. There is one way of reducing 
this precept to a moderate and practicable requirement; and 
that is, just to give up selfishness—just to stifle all ungenerous 
desires—just to moderate every wish of service or liberality 
from others down to the standard of what is reasonable and 
equitable.” * 

This view of the matter, which places the check on the 
indulgence of our own desires, and allows of no other limit to 
the obligation but the due repression of selfish and extrava- 
gant wishes, is, in appearance, very ingenious and simple. By 
the author it is amply and finely illustrated ; what I have 
quoted giving only the substance of a beautiful prolixity of 
elucidation. Nor am I disposed unqualifiedly to controvert its 
soundness. That would be to run to one extreme, while I 
cannot but think the position itself is in another. I do not 
at all dispute the propriety of placing a due control over our 
own desires, and limiting within the line of moderation our own 
expectations. Who can question the propriety of this? But 
I make the supposition of some such unreasonable wishes having 
been formed as those which in the preceding extracts are speci- 
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fied—the wish for half our neighbour’s fortune, or for his under- 
taking the support of all our family. It is just here that the 
question of moral casuistry arises. In such a case, are we, by 
the law of God, under obligation to do to the person from whom 
we have looked for such things, (or to some other), according to 
the full amount of our extravagant wishes? Here I hesitate. 
The wish is in itself, on the supposition, extravagant, unreason- 
able, wrong. It is inconsistent with the divine law for me to 
form it. Does it, then, by the circumstance of my having thus 
formed and entertained it, become right, and even obligatory, to 
act upon it towards another ?—right and obligatory to do what 
it is wrong and culpable to wish? It is true that it is the 
duty of all others, as well as of ourselves, to keep their desires 
under control, and to suppress such wishes. But in such a 
world this is what we have no good reason to expect. The 
question relates not to the duty of restraining them, but to what 
becomes duty when the restraint has been forgotten. And I 
repeat the question :—Can it be right and obligatory for me to 
do what it is wrong for me to wish? Let me illustrate my 
meaning by a case of a still clearer and more decisive kind. I 
may happen to desire that which is not merely extravagant, but 
in its nature unlawful. True, it is a sinful desire; and I ought 
not to indulge or even to form it. But that is not the point. 
The supposition must be made that I have formed and indulged 
it. It is quite clear that my having done so can never render 
it right for me, far less obligatory, to do to another what I have 
wished done for myself. A man may wish a thing, which, if ~ 
done for him, might not injure but benefit the interests of 
others. but if done by him, might be very prejudicial to those 
interests. Can it become his duty to do it because he has 
wished it, when it is thus to prove injurious to others as well 
as to himself? The interests of family, of friends, and natural 
dependants, of creditors and connections in business, etc., evi- 
dently require, in all questions of this nature, to be consulted and 
attended to. One man may be able to do for us what we wish 
from him, without at ail compromising any of these ; while it 
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may be far otherwise on our part were we setting about the 
discharge of the obligation which, by that wish, the theory 
assumes our having imposed upon ourselves; unless, indeed, 
Dr. C. may be considered as providing for all such exceptions 
in the hypothetical condition—‘if you are equally able for 
it’”-—a phrase which, largely interpreted, may be made to 
include such provision. Again, a selfish man may desire to 
have all his wishes gratified together. Does this oblige him 
to gratify all the wishes of others? That would be to forget 
that the wishes of others, and their general state of mind, 
may be as far wrong as his own. A wrong wish in himself 
can never lay him under obligation to fulfil a wrong wish in 
another. 

The theory seems to me to be liable to objection, too, on 
other grounds. For example: The principle of it is very 
partial and unequal in its pressure on different classes of 
persons. The temptation to form extravagant wishes is the 
smallest, where the ability to pay the penalty is the greatest. 
There is less temptation to the man who wallows in abundance 
to wish that another would support his family, or give him the 
half of his fortune, than there is to him who struggles with 
difficulties and. feels the maintenance of his family a daily 
pressure on his bodily and mental energies, and a daily weight 
of solicitude on his spirit. Yet the rich could pay the penalty, 
while the poor could not; but must pine still, with the additional 
load of guilt on his conscience, for the formation of wishes that 
are interdicted by the divine law. 

Still further: While the theory lays restriction on our own 
desires, it involves a temptation in it to wish for the formation 
of extravagant desires and expectations on the part of others 
from us; inasmuch as every such desire and expectation, when 
formed, lays him who forms it under debt to us, to the full 
amount of what he wished or expected from us. It thus, while 
appearing to repress unreasonable wishes, only holds out a 
temptation to the same evil in another form—the same in kind, 
though not quite so direct; I might even say to the evil in a 
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double form; for we wish the benefit to ourselves, through the 
medium of what is wrong in others. 

True it is, however, that. in proportion as a man’s desires 
for himself are large and extravagant, he aggravates his con- 
demnation if he applies a penurious and stinted measure to his 
dealings with others. ‘“ With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” * It is, without question, one of the 
excellences of the rule before us, that it is left open on the 
one side, and that there is no limitation placed where we are 
sufficiently sure of placing it ourselves, and where the danger 
is that we make it too narrow. We should, on the one hand, 
beware of forming unreasonable desires, and then condemning, 
as regardless of the golden rule, those who do not see it their 
duty to gratify them. And, on the other hand, we should keep 
‘in mind on which side we are most in danger of erring—the 
side to which the spirit of selfishness draws. In judging of 
the desires of others, our decisions are apt to be greatly biassed, 
so that, when we are flattering ourselves that we have gone 
generously far, a disinterested judge might think that we had 
kept within, and even not a little within, the due limit. We ought 
ever to make ample allowance for this. The rule limits the weights 
in our own scale, but imposes no restriction with regard to that at 
the opposite end of the beam. And therefore, aware of the dis- 
position of selfishness to unjust weights and measures for others ; 
if we act up to the true spirit of the rule, instead of weighing 
our dealings towards them-with the minute grains and scruples 
of rigid right and justice, we will be ready, whenever we can 
afford it, not to leave the balance at a trembling equipoise, but 
to throw into our neighbour’s scale “ a pound of kindness.”’ 

These remarks may suffice to show that the terms of the 
law must be understood, not with absolute precision, but with 
some measure of indefiniteness ;—“ as thyself’’ can hardly mean 
the same exact kind and degree of love. This would require 
the precise kind and degree of love to be fixed with which we 
should love ourselves. And, in trying to determine that, we 
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should immediately find ourselves in a circle. For we would 
only say that our love to ourselves must not be such as to 
interfere with and supersede any of the claims of duty to 
God or to our fellow-men. We are prone to love ourselves 
inordinately. But it does not follow that we are required to 
love our neighbour inordinately. It is the former, not the 
latter, that is our danger. And it is evident that the proneness 
to the former it is the very purpose of the precept before us 
to counteract and prevent. There is no need for such attempts 
at precise and minute specification. We should rather be jealous 
of it. It is suspicious. It generally savours of the selfish. 
Perhaps the best measure of the love is to be found in the prac- 
tical counterpart of the law :—‘‘ Whatsoever ye would,” ete. 

3. A third observable excellence of the law is, its constant 
readiness for application. It is always at hand. We carry it 
within our own bosoms; where it lies ready for constant and 
immediate use, on all occasions, and in every emergency. We 
can seldom be called to act so very suddenly, as that we have 
not leisure or opportunity to look within ourselves, and to read 
this law of conscious self-love, and to receive the response of 
the secret oracle—the internal monitor, as to its application. 
We have not to turn over old musty records, and ponderous 
tomes of ancient statutes, and precedents, and authorities, in 
order to discover the path of duty. There is one brief rule of 
righteousness and kindness, of generosity and equity in union, 
which, liberally interpreted and applied, as the very terms in 
which it is conveyed admonish us to interpret and apply it, 
will in an instant determine what is right to be done. The 
words “as thyself” will very seldom leave us at a loss. Self 
is sensible to its own interests, and knows right well and 
_ readily what self in the same circumstances would have. Self 
may resist, it is true, when called to do or to give to another 
what its own consciousness intimates it would wish done or 
given to itself. But I am speaking now of the meaning of the 
law, and the quickness with which its dictates may, in most or 
in all-cases, be discerned, not of the resistance of self to its own 
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discernment. That is another thing. A law may be plain in 
its requisition, and that requisition instantly discernible, while 
yet its dictates meet with the resistance of opposing principles 
of evil or of self-interest. Certainly there is no part of the 
divine law to which the language of the inspired lawgiver of 
Israel, in delivering his heaven-taught commands to the people, 
may, with stricter propriety or greater emphasis of truth, be 
applied :—“ For this commandment is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off,” etc.’ | 

4. Observe how this law combines two appeals, at once 
commending itself to the judgment and interesting the heart. 
It commends itself to the judgment or understanding. Some 
human laws may occasion dissatisfaction and murmuring, on 
account of their appearing unreasonable, and requiring more 
than is in- fairness and equity due—more than there exists a 
title to expect. But where is the man to be found, so devoid 
of all reasonable principle, as to question the equity of this 
precept ? It is perceived and felt by every one the moment 
it is uttered. The intellect can hardly be sound that can dis- 
pute it. Even supposing any should startle at the requisition 
when put in the first of its two forms, and demanding the same 
inward love to others as to ourselves; yet the moment it is put 
in the second and more directly practical form, as demanding the 
same conduct from us to others which, in the same circumstances, 
we should expect from others to us, it is that moment seen to 
have something so natural in it, and so manifestly fair, that it 
sets objection at defiance. I once knew a case of a person 
who, in certain circumstances, when, as it soon appeared, he 
was on the eve of failure in his business, borrowed from another 
a sum of money. When questioned on the subject, he asserted 
his integrity. He had, at the time of borrowing, the fullest 
intention of paying at the stipulated time. He had the most 
‘sanguine assurance of being able to do so. Whatever might 
be his mistake in judgment, he would not acknowledge sin, 
because he had no fraudulent intention, but, on the contrary, the 
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most decided purpose of restitution. There was no convincing 
him, although a man of a sound and vigorous mind. I at length 
put the case in the following form :—Suppose the person from 
whom you borrowed had come to borrow from you, and you 
had known his situation to be in all respects the same with your 
own when you went to borrow from him, would you have lent 
him? That one question settled the point. He could not 
resist the appeal. He saw, and felt, and owned, that instant, 
that he was in the wrong; that he had violated the “ royal 
law,” and in so doing had sinned. Still, indeed, he retained 
the consciousness of having acted without any fraudulent inten- 
tion; but through the deccitfulness of the heart and the 
inconsideration of a sanguine temperament, that clung to hope 
where the single glance of a neutral eye would at once have 
seen that all was fallacious, he had failed of conformity to the 
precept of Christian equity ; and had done to another what he 
would not that another should have done to him. The con- 
sciousness of right intention had for the time blinded his mind, 
or rather had kept him from thinking in the right direction ; 
but the instant the law was brought to bear in its direct sim- 
plicity upon his conscience, that instant conviction flashed upon 
him ; he started, was silenced, and gave in. 

I have said, moreover, that this law, while it commends itself 
to the judgment, interests the heart. While the words, “as 
thyself,’ carry, by their simplicity of appeal, conviction of right 
to the understanding; they, at the same time, involve in them 
an appeal of a different kind, an appeal to self-love, to the 
affections of the heart in behalf of self. They thus bring into 
exercise for others the strongest stimulus of our nature, regard 
to ourselves. They engage on behalf of others the very prin- 
ciple that is in danger of tempting us to neglect and oppose their 
interests, and to attend exclusively to our own. By the very 
utterance of the law, self is placed before the tribunal of con- 
science, in the position occupied by the party towards whom we 
must act; and we are thus set to pleading for self, while the 
result of the plea bears reference to another. We ourselves 
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stand at the bar, while the verdict that comes out is for our 
neighbour. We are taught to put ourselves in his place, and to 
consider (and in most cases, if we are at all candid and faithful, 
the consideration will not be long) what, in his circumstances, 
our own feelings and wishes would be; so that we are thus in 
imagination taking concern for ourselves, while the issue of the 
summary trial is his benefit. This, in the terms, though not. 
exactly in the sense, of the poet, is “bidding self-love and 
social be the same.” 

5. Consider the comprehensiveness of the law. And this 
particular naturally divides itself into two distinct branches :— 

First, Notice its comprehensiveness as to its personal ob- 
jects. Under this department of the subject, the inquiry is :— 
“Who is my neighbour?” This question was put to our Lord 
in the days of His flesh, by one who is represented, in the 
putting of it, as “willing to justify himself;” conscious, in all 
probability, that all had not that place in His good will which 
the law, cited by Christ, demanded, he was desirous to know 
who were included in the demand. The answer was given by 
the Saviour with His wonted perfection of wisdom, in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. By setting forth the virtuous 
humanity of a stranger belonging to a tribe which the Jews 
held in virulent antipathy, and contrasting it with the criminal 
apathy of the priest and the Levite, our Lord drew from the 
lips of the querist the only answer that could possibly be given 
to his own question, as applied to the particular case. It repre- 
sented even enemies as neighbours, when standing in need of 
aid and kindness, and in circumstances in which we ourselves 
should look for both. 

We have before seen, that the law before us was contained 
in so many words in the Jewish code. We have seen, too, the 
restricted and perverse misinterpretation of that law on the part 
of the Jewish doctors.” This assuredly never was the meaning 
of the law. Our Lord is not to be understood as admitting 
any thing of the kind, and introducing something different and 
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better of His own. He is indignantly affirming the true and 
original import of the law as given by Moses. That Old and 
New Testament morality is on this as on other points the same ; 
and that the imagination of the contrary is a mistake, dis- 
honouring to God, and injurious to the true interpretation of 
His word, might be amply shown.’ This is actually cited by 
Paul as the very spirit and the highest attamment of New 
Testament morality.2, I might add here all those passages 
which are to be found enjoining kindness to strangers and 
foreigners, as well as to objects of personal resentment among 
their own brethren. And if strangers, foreigners, enemies, are 
included, who are excepted? It is surely needless to say that 
relations and friends, in all the degrees of kindred and of 
intimacy, are comprehended among neighbours, independently 
of that peculiar affection which is due to the former—the dictate 
of nature, and usually denominated natural affection. There 
have been men, it is true, calling themselves philosophers, who 
have affected to repudiate all such specialties of love; who 
have raved about universal benevolence as something that 
obliterates all distinctions of the kind, regards men in every 
relation simply as men, and places all on the same level; who 
have refused the peculiar claims of ‘“ father, son, and brother,” as 
founded on mere prejudice and the power of inveterate custom, 
and demanded the same kind and measure of affection for all 
indiscriminately. This system, however, has now but few 
abettors. It was one of the spurious brood of fantastic senti- 
ments and wild theories that sprung out of the revolutionary 
and fraternizing mania of the close of the past century. Nature 
has asserted her claims, and made her voice be heard, and 
achieved her triumph over a ‘science falsely so called ;’—over 
a recklessly speculative philosophy, a philosophy of large pre- 
tensions indeed, but, being founded on principles which do 
violence to nature, cold, heartless, and inefficient. It is wisely 
ordered by the divine framer of our constitution, that our 
affections should be strongest and tenderest where the objects 
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of them come most immediately within the reach and demand 
of their exercise ; where their operation is most constantly and 
indispensably necessary. They commence with the first and 
closest of earthly connections. They diverge to the widening 
circle of kindred. They embrace our country. They expand 
to the entire family of mankind. The same wise principle is 
apparent in this that manifests itself in all nature. It is the 
principle of economy, by which, throughout creation, so far as 
it has come under the scrutiny of man, every thing is beautifully 
and proportionally adapted to the purpose it is designed to 
serve. ‘It needed no seer,” indeed, to predict the short-lived 
duration of a theory, which determined that a man should have 
no affection for his own children more than for the children of 
another; which numbered among unnatural prejudices the 
practically invaluable croey4 of parental tenderness; which allowed 
of no difference between woman and mother; and which, in its 
zeal for the artificial simplicity that consists in the reduction of 
the number of primary and essential principles, destroyed the 
real and effective simplicity of nature’s laws. While, however, 
we affirm, with nature and revelation, the peculiarities of 
affection in the various relations of life; we, at the same time, 
contend, that there is no limit but the extent of the race to the 
love which is our present subject. In this law, man and neigh- 
bour are synonymous. It is the love of good-will that is 
required by it; and from this the evil are not excluded, any 
more than the good.1 We might include angels themselves in the 
requisition. They love men; and men are bound to love them, 
to delight. in their felicity and glory. And, on the supposed 
possibility of their standing in need of our beneficence, we are 
bound to hold ourselves in readiness to do them whatever service 
our Creator might put it in our power to render to them. Ina 
more extended sense still, we might even apply the principle to 
the whole range of intelligent, and even of animated being. But 
on such views, we are not called by the precept to enter. It 
is specially meant of fellow-men. ‘Thou shalt love thy 
1 Matt. v. 45. 
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neighbour as thyself,” stands in correspondence with, ‘‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

Secondly, Notice its comprehensiveness as to the parts of 
conduct included in it. Here, we may observe, [1.] The precept 
has evidently a negative as well as a positive side; implying 
that, Whatsoever we would not that men should do to us we 
should not do to them.’ The love which is the fulfilling of 
the law is represented as restraining from all the evil prohi- 
bited :—“ Thou shalt not commit adultery, kill, steal, bear false 
witness, covet.” Thou shalt work no ill to thy neighbour. 
Nothing can be plainer than this. [2.] It has application to 
all the minute and endlessly diversified occurrences of daily life, 
as well as to matters of greater importance and more serious 
results. It has been truly said that, to a very great extent, 
human life is made up of little things. Great and important 
transactions are comparatively rare. Few things can be of 
greater consequence, therefore, than a rule that enters into all 
the minutiz of daily and hourly intercourse ; a principle that 
regulates, without the necessity of a specific statute for each, all 
those incidental and comparatively trivial matters in the inter- 
communion of social life, of which, little as they may be indivi- 
dually, the aggregate involves so vast a proportion of the 
comfort and happiness of domestic, kindred, and friendly 
circles. Inattention to the rule in these minor matters may, 
and often does, produce an immense accumulation of unhappiness 
in the ordinary intercourse of mankind. It many a time wounds 
the spirit of delicate sensibility. It stirs the latent irritability 
of pride and passion. It touches sorely so many points that 
though in no one may the sore be very grievous, yet by the 
frequency of infliction the suffering becomes intolerable. The 
sting of a single gnat is nothing; but to live, hour after hour, 
in the midst of an army of these little foes to peace, were an 
annoyance to which no man who loved comfort would willingly 
expose himself. We cannot be too vigilantly careful in the 
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application of the rule to practice in even the minutest circum- 
stances. There is no one, how minute soever, to which it does 
not admit of being applied. [8.] It admits of application to 
every description whatsoever of: relative obligations; to all the 
principles, without exception, of human conduct. We are 
bound by it to do to others as we would have others to do 
to us, in regard to the claims of justice, integrity, and truth ; 
to considerations of interest, reputation, and honour; to the 
demands of gratitude, generosity, humanity, and mercy. This 
rule binds us to many things of which human laws are not 
at all competent to take cognizance. It enters essentially 
into the regulation of all the reciprocal duties, great and small, 
of husband and wife, of parent and child, of brother and sister, 
of master and servant, of magistrate and subject, of buyer and 
seller, of mutual friends, and of every relation whatever, more 
stated and constant, or more occasional and temporary. We 
must place ourselves on the other side of each relation, and 
consider what we should expect in the particular circumstances. 
[4.] The rule is not bounded by the actual wishes of others, or 
by what our wishes might possibly be in their circumstances. 
It has been laid down, as part of the explanation of the rule, 
by an authority already cited and commented upon :—“ If you 
would not like him to do it for you, then there is nothing in 
the compass of this sentence that obligates you to do it for 
him.” Thus writes Dr. Chalmers in the discourse before 
referred to. But the affirmation seems to me hasty and 
hazardous, and requiring serious limitation. If taken strictly, 
it would stand as an interdict on a large and important class of 
our benevolent duties. There are many things which men 
may not and do not wish to be done for them, because they are 
either in ignorance or under the influence of mistaken con- 
ceptions. There are things which we know to be good, but of 
which they either have no knowledge, or no relish, and no desire. 
Are we, on this account, to withhold what we are fully satisfied 
will be really for his benefit? A neighbour is in trouble. A 
particular medicine which he nauseates and declines to take, or 
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a particular operation which is somewhat severe, and which he 
is unwilling to submit to, is necessary for his restoration to 
health, and even for the preservation of his life; and it is not 
at all unlikely that, in his circumstances, we might feel as he 
feels, and act as he acts. Yet this would not be a sufficient 
reason why we should not urge upon him the medicine or the 
operation. Perhaps we should not go too far in even compelling 
compliance; administering the medicine and having the operation 
performed against his will. Many are the false conceptions 
both we and others are apt to form about what is really bene- 
ficial. We may wish for that which would be most injurious, 
or we may deprecate that which would be most salutary. It 
would never do for others to make these wishes of ours the rule 
of their conduct towards us; no, not although they may once 
have had the same desires and the same deprecations themselves. 
The principle on which God deals with His children, and on 
which His children regulate their desires and their petitions at 
His throne, has application, in the spirit of it, to the relation 
between men who know good of which others are ignorant, and 
those who, from ignorance, desire it not. We say to God— 
‘“* Not to my wish, but to my want, 
Do thou thy gifts apply ; 


Unask’d, what good thou knowest grant, 
What ill, though ask’d, deny.” 


This should be our understanding with fellow-men, in reference 
to the rule of reciprocal love. What we know to be for their 
good, though they should, in mistake, neither wish it nor be 
willing to receive it, we should be desirous to set before them, 
and to induce them to accept. And so, in like circumstances, 
should they do to us. It is obvious, that understood strictly 
and according to the letter, the interpretation in question would 
at once exclude the most important, by infinite degrees, of all 
the duties we can owe to our fellow-creatures. I refer to those 
duties which relate to their spiritual and everlasting interests. 
It would at once sweep away the entire range of missionary 
effort. It would give more than plausibility ; it would give sanc- 
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tion and irresistible conclusiveness to the common objection 
urged against such undertakings by the enemies of the truth :— 
that the heathen do not want our interference, and that we 
should wait till they apply for it, or indicate some desire after 
it. It is more than likely, it is certain, that in a change of 
circumstances we should entertain no such wish, indicate no such 
desire, make no such application ourselves. Does it follow, 
then, on the interpretation laid down, that what we would not 
like to be done for us, we are not at all obligated to do for them. 
The excellent author of the interpretation or restriction would 
be the very last to admit the validity of such an inference. 
The error, then, must lie in the premises, for the conclusion 
from the premises seems inevitable. The truth is, missions to 
the heathen, and all efforts to induce men to receive the blessings 
of God’s salvation, are in perfect harmony with the law before 
us, and are even most imperatively required by it on these 
simple grounds :— 

First, When we ourselves have obtained a blessing which 
we know to be as really valuable for others as it is to ourselves, 
love imperatively requires that we should seek to impart it. Our 
duty must be determined by our own knowledge, not by their 
ignorance; by our own experience, not by their want of it. 

Secondly, All missionary and other efforts for the enlighten- 
ing and saving of men’s souls accord with the spirit, and even 
with the letter, of the second great commandment, on the general 
ground that, if we are in a course that really is ruinous and will 
lead us to perdition without our being aware of it, it is quite 
consistent with what we would for ourselves, that we should be 
undeceived, set right, freed from danger, and put in the way of 
safety. This is what all, without exception, wish. The diffi- 
culty, in the present instance, is to get men to believe and to 
admit that they are in danger, and that they do need what we 
allege. But if we know they do, we are warranted, nay, 
required, to act on the general principle mentioned, without 
regard to their views of the particular case. If we see and 
know the heathen to be in a state of alienation, sinfulness, guilt, 
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and danger, while they are not sensible of their real condition ; 
we are bound to act toward them, not according to their own 
wishes, or to what ours might be in an exchange of positions, 
but according to our own knowledge, and according to the 
general principle, that every man who sees that he is in danger 
wishes to be safe; and that if they knew their real con- 
dition they would desire the information we give them. We 
are bound to inform them, to endeavour to bring them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. “ He 
who converteth the sinner from the error of his way, saves a 
soul from death, and hides a multitude of sins.”’ The spirit of 
the law of love, then, does not allow us to stop till sinners 
express the wish for our aid. We must proceed upon our own 
knowledge; set before them “the word of reconciliation ;”’ 
“pray them, in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled unto God.’ The 
principle which applies to the heathen applies with equal, or 
rather (agreeably to the observations already made on the pecu- 
liarities of duty arising from the peculiarities of relationship), 
with greater force to all at home who, ignorant of their true 
interests, are living without God and despising the great salva- 
tion. It binds upon us the use of every means that Providence 
puts in our power for the benefit of both. We wish good to 
ourselves. Whatever we think good, we would that others 
should do to us. On the same principle we must act to others. 
If they have made a discovery of which we are ignorant, by the 
communication of which our personal or social happiness would 
be advanced, we should not reckon them as acting on the prin- 
ciple of this law were they to keep the discovery to themselves. 
We have made a discovery of which they are ignorant. We 
have fully tested and ascertained its reality and excellence ; not 
its conduciveness merely, but its necessity to the happiness 
both of time and eternity. They know it not. When made 
known to them they may not like it. But with our conviction 
we are bound to impart the knowledge, and to persuade, with 
all the power of affectionate earnestness, to the acceptance of 
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6. As I am anxious to make everything, as far as possible, 
to bear, not upon your mental and intellectual qualifications for 
your official duty merely, but upon those of a moral and spiritual 
character ; I add that along with love to God and love to Christ, 
you must cultivate in your bosoms this love to your brethren of 
mankind. And while you cherish it in reference to their cor- 
poreal, their physical, their outward and temporal condition, it 
becomes you, in a special manner, to cherish it towards them in 
that view of their state and prospects in which they have been 
regarded by the love of God and of the Saviour, that is; as 
fellow-sinners and fellow immortals. And as you wish for eter- 
nal happiness yourselves, and know that others desire it as well, 
but are ignorant of the way of obtaining it; it must be your 
intensely earnest desire to bring them to the knowledge of it, 
and to more—to the acceptance of it in the only way in which 
they can ever obtain it. As your official trust cannot be effi- 
ciently discharged without love to Christ and to God, neither 
can it without love to men, without love to souls. You know 
and feel the value of the blessings of God’s salvation. You 
must love your neighbours as yourselves. And as your now 
enlightened self-love sees these to be the very best of all pre- 
cious things, it becomes incumbent upon you, in proportion to 
the depth of this conviction, and the intensity of this grateful 
feeling, to use all your influence of warm and pleading persua~ 
sion, to bring them to the same view of their interests, and to a 
participation with you of those blessings which “cannot be gotten 
for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price of them.”? 
You must yearn for souls, for immortal souls, for dying, perish- 
ing souls. You must drink into the spirit of your divine Mas- 
ter, whose tears over lost souls flowed at once from the fountain 
of perfect knowledge and of perfect love. You must imitate 
the noble servant of that divine Master, who “ ceased not to 
warn every one, night and day, with tears;”? who longed, and 
prayed, and laboured, and suffered, and rejoiced in spending 
and being spent for their salvation. In the love of his neigh- 
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bour, as well as of Christ and of God, he set his heart upon 
this. He sacrificed everything but principle and conscience in 
the means he used for effecting it. ‘ [le was instant in season, 
"1 He never lost sight of the worth of one soul. 
The words of his Master were ever in his mind, and while he 
mused on them, the fire of ardent love burned still the more 
intensely for his perishing fellow-Jews and fellow-men—for all 
fellow-sinners.” 
1 2 Tim. iv. 2. 2 1 Cor. ix. 19-22. 
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XVI—ON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. 
LOVE OF ENEMIES, REVENGE, ETC. 


In treating of the second great commandment, there were two 
topics which we reserved for somewhat fuller consideration. 
These were, the love of enemies, and the love of “ the brethren,” 
or fellow-Christians. We shall now take up the former. 

That love to enemies was, under the Mosaic or Levitical 
economy, included in the comprehensive precept :—‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself;” and that the addition to that 
precept, in the form of an inferred license :—‘‘ Thou shalt love — 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,” was a grossly unwar- 
rantable perversion of the original meaning and design of the - 
law, we have formerly had occasion to notice. The question, 
Who is my neighbour? has been answered by the very 
highest authority among Christians, in the parable of the good 
Samaritan. In that parable, and in the injunction with which 
it was followed up :—‘ Go thou and do likewise,” there can be 
no doubt that our Lord is not laying down any new law of His 
own, but is expounding the true import of that of Moses, and 
showing that between it and His own there was no discrepance. 
He teaches Jews that Samaritans were their neighbours, as the 
Samaritan had acted the part of neighbour to the Jew. And 
the command :—‘“ Go, and do thou likewise,” was equivalent to 
the more direct and explicit precept :—“ Love your enemies ;” 
there being no two tribes or classes of men, between whom 
there existed a greater bitterness of reciprocal hostility than 
the Jews and the Samaritans. 

In laying this command upon His followers, our Lord 
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expands the statement of its practical requisitions thus :—‘“ But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies,” etc. etc. Allow me to 
offer a remark or two illustrative of the three particulars thus 
enumerated. 

The duties enjoined upon us by the divine law may in 
general be considered as comprehending the regulation of the 
words, the actions, and the desires. Now, so it ishere. Love 
to our enemies is to be expressed in these three ways :—“ Bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, pray for 
them that despitefully use and persecute you.” Here are words, 
actions, desires. From carelessness, and from unwillingness to 
admit of obligations so extensive, we are ever apt to qualify and 
limit the application of divine commands. Yet whatever, in 
the form of preceptive injunction, comes from Him, must of 
necessity embrace all the three, taking cognizance not of actions 
only, but of words; and not alone of actions and words, but of 
the thoughts, and wishes, and desires; for “ the righteous Lord 
trieth the heart and the reins.” But what I am desirous spe- 
cially to notice, because it is not at first view apparent, is, that 
in the order in which the particulars here stand there is a 
climax. Words are first, actions next, and prayers last.? Is 
this a climax? Letus see. 

1. We have first, words :—“ Bless.”’ There may be a large 
amount of good or of evil in words, and this in two ways, both 
as indicating the dispositions of the speaker, and as affecting the 
person addressed; good or evil, that is, both in regard to the 
man by whom, and the man to whom they are uttered. Words 
are the index of the mind of him who speaks, and they tell not 


1 Matt. v. 44. 

? Since writing this, I have found the same circumstance adverted to by Tholuck ; 
not, however, t e order of the particulars as containing a climax in the requisi- 
tion of the duty. He simply says :—“ In the first place, the Saviour speaks of the 
disposition, then of its manifestation in word, then again of its manifestation in act, 
and finally, at a point which the act does not reach, of exerting it by means of 
prayer.”—Comm. on the Sermon on the Mount, vol. ii. p. 76. The latter phrase, 
“which the act does not reach,” does not appear to have any reference to a rise 
in the moral difficulty of the duty, but only to the occurrence of cases in which 
we have no opportunity or power to do good by action ; and in which all that we 
can do is to seek by intercession with God by prayer. 
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only on the mind, but often on the interests of others. The 
evils of the tongue are vividly and faithfully portrayed by that 
powerful delineator of the practical influences of divine truth, 
and stern and fearless reprover of the prevailing evils of his 
day, the apostle James.’ Blessing an enemy is the verbal 
expression of good-will to him. It is wishing him well with 
the lips, as cursing is uttering with the lips the wish of evil. 
It includes the expression of forgiveness. The language of 
blessing can be no other than the language of forgiveness. It 
may be said to be that and somewhat more. We may forgive 
without blessing, but we cannot bless without forgiving. Bless- 
ing, then, presupposes forgiveness, and adds something to it. 
There is such a thing as “ blessing with the mouth, and cursing 
inwardly ;” but the blessing enjoined by the Searcher of hearts 
implies a corresponding state of mind, no hypocrisy. Such for- 
giveness is often and strongly inculcated. The spirit of it is 
breathed throughout the entire word of God, and especially in the 
Gospel, which reveals ‘‘ redemption through His (Christ’s) blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace.” 

2. We have actions:—“ Do good.” This, without ques- 
tion, is advancing a step higher in the duty. It not only 
implies the negation of evil, an injunction to do our enemies 
noharm. It goesmuch farther than this. An obligation is laid 
upon us, in every instance in which we have opportunity, to do 
them positive good. Such was the conduct of the good Sama- 
ritan, recommended to our imitation. It is our incumbent duty 
to do them good in person, family, and estate; and, above all, 
in their souls and spiritual interests: returning, as far as lieth in 
us, their injurious treatment with eternal benefit. 

This is the spirit of a passage formerly quoted from Paul, 
and which, as we then remarked, in showing the sameness, on 
this point, of the morals of both parts of the sacred volume, is 
itself a quotation from Solomon.’ This is the true sublime of 
virtue. To render evil for evil is human; to render evil for 
good is devilish; to render good for evil is Godlike. The 

* James iii. 6-10. ? Rom. xii. 17-21. 
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meaning of to “heap coals of fire upon his head,” appears 
somewhat ambiguous. It may be interpreted of aggravating 
his condemnation and punishment; and it may be understood of 
melting him down to conciliation and kindness, in allusion to 
the heaping of the fuel over metals to be smelted. When two 
meanings may be attached to an expression, the only question 
ought to be :—Which of the two best suits the connection? And 
in the present case, there can hardly be a moment's hesitation 
for an answer to that question, for two reasons:—1l. It cannot 
consistently mean aggravating his punishment, for to make the 
attainment of such an object the motive, would be the very 
worst form of the spirit that is interdicted; and, 2. We seem 
entitled to take the verse that follows as exegetical of the phrase ; 
and if so, the point is settled :—‘“‘ Be not overcome of evil; but 
overcome evil with good.” 

3. We have desires :—“ Pray.” Is this still a step upwards ? 
Here you may hesitate. I do not. I have no doubt of its 
being so. Remember, however, it is secret personal prayer 
that is evidently meant. If you keep this in mind, I have no 
fear of your not seeing the matter in the same light. There 
may be various motives for words and actions. They are 
heard, they are seen. They come under the observation of 
othermen. Wherever this is the case, there is the possibility of 
the operation of mixed motives. We may, in particular cases, 
have an eye upon our own reputation and our own interest. 
We may accommodate ourselves, in our words and actions, to 
our company; so as at once to please fellow-Christians, and yet 
shun the sneer and censure of the world. Even fear may, 
to no inconsiderable extent, modify what we say and what we 
do. We may be afraid to avow the sentiment or the feeling 
which, notwithstanding, we may cherish inwardly. Although, 
therefore, it may seem as if it must be a higher effort to speak 
and to act for another, than to pray for him; yet, in regard to 
purity of motive, prayer is clearly the severest trial of all. I 
must repeat, that I do not mean public prayer. It is evident 
that the same remarks which have been made as to words 
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and actions have their measure of application to prayers that 
are delivered in the public assembly, or at all in the presence of 
others. This, being heard by men, is liable to the same 
descriptions of suspicion and self-jealousy. But when a man 
has entered into his closet, and has shut his door about him, 
and prays to his Father who is in secret;’ when no human 
being is privy to what is passing between his own spirit and 
the unseen God; when no eye is upon him but the eye of Holy 
Omniscience, and no ear listening to the breathings of his heart 
but the ear of the Hearer of prayer: if then he intercedes for 
the enemy that has wronged and injured him, full sure he must 
be in earnest ; there must be the reality as well as the profession 
of forgiveness and love. 

So deep, indeed, is the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
that even here there is room for self-jealousy. We may pray 
for our enemy in secret, that we may have it in our power to 
say to others that we do so. If we do tell others, we have some 
good reason, nay, nota little reason, to suspect that by some such 
motive, working, it may be, almost unconsciously in the heart, 
our prayers have been, if not actually dictated, yet, partially at 
least, influenced! We ever need very close self-scrutiny. 
And without such reality, all is worthless. In this, as in every 
thing else, it is the heart that God requires. The secret prin- 
ciple of evil must be denied, mortified, subdued. He who says, 
and the saying is far from uncommon, that he forgives, but can 
never forget, may be well assured that he has not forgiven. 
His heart is a stranger to the love required. 

The temper and conduct to which the love under conside- 
ration stands opposed are hatred and revenge. On the subject 
of the latter, there are some distinctions necessary to be noted. 
The proper description of revenge is simply the rendering, or 
the desire to render, evil for evil.? It is the desire to injure 
another, simply because he has injured us. This desire, the 
spirit of retaliation, is, alas! deeply seated in our fallen nature. 
It discovers itself strongly in early childhood; and it remains, 

1 Matt. vi. 6. A: Prov. xxiv. 29; 
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in greater or less degrees of strength, through life. It manifests 
itself many times, in the moment of provocation, against irrational 
creatures, and even unconscious inanimate things. In Christians 
themselves—the subjects of the renewing grace of God, it retains 
too much of its sway. So that, in the fulfilment of some 
of the very duties enjoined upon them towards their brethren, 
they require to be jealous of themselves, and to keep their 
hearts with all diligence,’ lest they should do the duty 
externally, with a scrupulous punctiliousness of conformity to 
rule, while the spirit that is inwardly indulged and gratified 
is such as converts the whole into sm. ‘Take, for example, 
the process of dealing with a personal offence, prescribed 
by our Lord.” It is quite a possible thing that all the 
successive steps of this process may be gone through in the 
very spirit of bitter resentment. There may be even a super- 
stitious dread of departure from the letter of the law, while 
there is a mournful unconcern about what is incomparably more 
essential. The whole process, step by step, may be the mere 
gratification of the most unchristian revenge. The language of 
the whole may be, were the inward feelings translated :—‘“ I'll 
teach him what it is to behave so to me! let him take the con- 
sequences.” It may thus be, in kind if not in degree, as incon- 
sistent, and, in the sight of God, as worthless and superstitiously 
infatuated, as the conduct of those? who, while their hearts 
were panting with blood-thirsty vengeance, and they were 
breathing out bitterness and death against the very impersona- 
tion of purity, and kindness, and every excellence, would not 
enter into the judgment hall, lest they should, by the contraction 
of any ceremonial defilement, be prevented from eating the 
passover. They were shocked at the idea of ceremonial pollution, 
and of the neglect of an instituted, commemorative, and typical 


institution; and yet, such is the deep deceitfulness of the 


human heart! they were insensible to the atrocity—to the moral 
turpitude of that deed of nameless guilt which they were at 
the moment eager to perpetrate. 

1 Prov. iv. 23. 2 Matt. xviii, 15-17. 3 John xviii. 28. 
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There is an obvious and material difference between revenge 
as we have just defined it; and a fair and equitable compensation, 
in cases where such compensation is possible, for injuries we 
have sustained. There certainly is no law of reason or of 
religion, by which we are interdicted from seeking this; or 
which makes it our duty to suffer such persons, as choose to 
trample on the laws of God and the rights of men, to plunder 
our property, defame our character, or invade and injure our 
interests, without ever desiring or endeavouring to obtain any 
redress or compensation for the harm and loss we may have 
sustained. The adoption of such a principle would expose the 
peaceable, the well-disposed, and most deserving portion of the 
community to inevitable pillage and ruin from the fearless and 
unprincipled license of the ‘lawless and disobedient.” This 
necessarily leads me to a few remarks on a passage in our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount; especially on the question, whether 
it ought or ought not to be interpreted and obeyed throughout, 
to the letter. On this passage observe— 

1. The first question to be considered is, whether it has any 
relation to magistracy, or to the exercise of public judicial 
authority. We need not spend much time in establishing the 
negative as the true answer to this question. Our Lord is 
referring to one of the perversions of the Mosaic law. The 
precept,” we had occasion formerly to show, belonged to the 
criminal law of the Jews, and came, in the application of it, 
under the cognizance of the judicial and executive departments 
of the government. But it had been interpreted into an un- 
qualified license to private and personal revenge. It is against 
this misinterpretation of the precept that our Lord points His 
animadversion. We must regard the whole passage, therefore, 
as having relation, not to the exercise of public jurisdiction, or 
the setting aside of the statute which enjoined retaliation as the 
principle by which magistratical punishment was to be measured 
in cases of injury; but to the personal and summary execution 
of vengeance on-an adversary by whom wrong had been done. 

1 Matt. v. 38-42. 2V. 38. 
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The spirit of our Lord’s own injunction, we formerly saw, was 
the true spirit of the law of Moses, one of whose express injunc- 
tions was :—‘‘ Thou shalt not avenge.” On the same principle, 
we conceive, there is no reference in the passage to the inter- 
course of nations or their governments with one another. It is 
true, that a great mistake is committed by those who fancy that 
the principles and precepts of personal morality have no appli- 
cation to the reciprocal transactions of national intercommunion. 
I am not sure if it would be at all beyond the truth to say, that 
what is personally wrong can never be nationally right. This 
amounts to very much the same thing with the ordinarily 
admitted maxim, that what is morally wrong cannot be politi- 
cally right. All that it is at present necessary to observe is, 
that it is not of the conduct of nations, but of individuals, that 
our Lord is here discoursing ; to what extent soever the principles 
laid down, according to their legitimate interpretation, may be 
nationally applicable. 

2. Another question has been started, which may surely be 
dismissed with equal, if not with greater brevity; the question, 
namely :—Whether our Lord refers to the behaviour of Christians 
to their fellow-Christians, that is, to the conduct of His own 
subjects amongst themselves, within the limits of His own 
spiritual kingdom, or whether His commands are to be under- 
stood more generally, as including their conduct towards the 
world of their fellow-men. The latter beyond all question. If 
our Lord is here interpreting the law of Moses, He is giving 
His authoritative explanation of what was not the law of the 
Jews merely, but the sum of moral duties to mankind. Besides, 
our Lord knew well, that it was from the world His disciples 
were to expect the treatment by which their resentful passions 
were to be in danger of being irritated. And it were passing 
strange that He should allow of conduct towards them which 
He prohibited towards fellow-disciples. What an exhibition 
would that have been to the world of the character or genius 
of His system, of Christianity, of His kingdom! And the whole 
tenor of the New Testament where Christians are admonished 
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respecting their behaviour to an ungodly and persecuting world, 
is in accordance with this view of the matter. Our Lord 
teaches His disciples the difference between their own spirit and 
the spirit of His kingdom." 

3. The general command :—“ Resist not evil,” in whatever 
way we agree to interpret it, whether according to the absolute 
letter or the great general spirit of it, must be understood as 
extending to resistance by word as well as by deed. We found 
the observation, first, on the actual application of the verb 
auriorqvas, to resistance or contradictoriness in word as well as in 
act ;” and secondly, on the interdiction in other passages of 
verbal as well as actual resistance.2 This is to be marked, 
because it may assist us in fixing the true interpretation of the 
whole passage. 

4. If the literal principle of interpretation is to be adopted, 
let it be fairly adopted. If the passage is to be literal, let it be 
literal. I say this, because, far as the Quakers and others before 
them have gone, I am not sure that any man, or any class of 
men, has ever followed fully and consistently out his principle of 
exegesis. I do not mean practically, for it is by no means 
always fair to appeal to what men would do in practice, as a 
sufficient refutation of their theory of exposition ; seeing men are 
so often tempted to conduct that is contrary even to the best 
theoretical principle; but I mean even exegetically. There is 
always some reservation or other. It may be in one point or 
in another; it may be more or it may be less; but some there 
is. Now this is not right. If the principle is a right and legi- 
timate one, it should bear to be followed out in application to 
the entire passage, and to each particular in it. Let us fairly 
see, then, how far the strictly literal explanation will carry us. 
First, We are not only to receive the stroke of contumely (for 
smiting on the cheek is not to be regarded merely as violence, 
but as insult; not to be estimated by the wound inflicted, 
but by the affront offered, this being then regarded one of 
the grossest marks of contempt and ignominy), without 
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returning it, and without resenting it even in words, far 
less in action, but actually to hold up the other cheek to the 
repetition of the insult and injury; and in no case has the 
law of Christ been obeyed unless this has actually been done. 
Then we are obliged, if any man should take a fancy to our 
coat or tunic, and should use means, whether judicial or 
extrajudicial, unjustly to deprive us of it, and appropriate it 
to himself, to use no means to retain it in our possession ;— 
not only no force, but not even law, and not even remon- 
strance. Nay, instead of anything of the kind, we are bound 
to add to the tunic the donation, or free transference, of our 
upper garment. For, according to the letter, there is no plea 
set up for the cloak; the plea is only for the coat. So that 
the literal exegesis requires us to let him have the coat, by all 
means—with law and right, or without them; and without his 
even asking it, to present him, for his additional comfort, 
with the cloak besides—‘“ let him have thy cloak also.” Still 
further, however inconvenient it may be for ourselves, and 
however unnecessary for the person that makes the request for 
a mile of our company, the will of Christ is in no case obeyed 
unless we add another mile, no matter whether the man wishes 
it or not, or whether any end is to be served by it or not. The 
order is peremptory and without exception—“ go with him two.” 
If it should even be against his will as well as your own, go you 
must. Do not say this is extravagant; it is literal, Do not 
say it is turning the matter into ridicule ; it is literal, and if the 
literal be ridiculous, who can help it? Further still, what are we 
to make of verse forty-two ? The command is without restriction 
‘or limitation. Be it what it will that another man may be 
pleased to ask; be it what it will as to the thing itself or the 
amount of it: let it be the article on which, of all you have, you 
set the greatest value, whether intrinsic or adventitious; or let 
it be the third, or the half, or the whole of your property, the 
-order stands without an explanatory clause, without a word of 
restriction—“ Give to him (to every man), that asketh of thee,’’! 
1 Luke vi. 30. 
VOL. III, Z 
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Give. There is no exception either as to person or as to 
amount. It is enough that any one asks; it is yours at once 
to give. There must be no questioning, either about the cha- 
racter of the asker and the borrower, or about the purpose for 
which the gift or the loan is sought. An end is at once put to 
all the inquiries of prudence and political economy in the duty 
of almsgiving. It is enough that you are asked. In every 
case you must give, without gainsaying, without hesitation. 
And as to borrowing, there must be no delays till you ascertain 
the circumstances of the borrower, and the likelihood either of 
his meaning or having the means to repay you. You must 
lend, lend at once, lend to the full. All you can have for it is 
to trust in Providence that nobody will be allowed to apply 
either for gift or loan but those whom God recommends as 
worthy of the favour. Such being the fair extent of the literal 
interpretation, observe now— | 

5. The different grounds on which the more general and 
indefinite interpretation appears to be the juster one. [1.] It 
is not a solitary case of the kind, in which strong and apparently 
unqualified expressions are used, while the design is strongly to 
impress the necessity of cultivating a certain spirit; and to point 
out the length to which that spirit, spontaneously and powerfully 
operating, should carry those who are under its influence, rather 
than that they should give place to its opposite. Take such 
expressions literally, and they set the Bible against itself. They 
enjoin hatred where every other part of it enjoins the most fervent 
love; and the immediate abandonment of all property, on a 
man’s making a profession of the Gospel. We are under the 
necessity of modifying. Hatred we thus explain? as meaning 
only an inferior force of love—such as, compared with the love 
borne to Christ, should be as hatred; and should lead us to 
renounce friends and relatives as if we hated them, rather than 
forego our interest in Him. And the “ forsaking of all that he 
hath,’ we interpret of a man’s being ready, when he has pro- 
fessed the Gospel, to relinquish all that this world can furnish 

1 Luke xiv. 26, 32. 2 Matt. x. 37. 
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to him for the sake of Christ and His salvation. But all this is 
inconsistent with the literal terms of the requirement. No 
matter how obviously right and reasonable the modifying explana- 
tion may be in our eyes; it is enough that it is a modification, 
a departure from the letter. Taking the command literally, 
“Sell that ye have, and give alms,” etc., it enjoins without 
restriction the sale of what we have. As this is equally the 
description of every part of a man’s property; and as, when 
a portion has been sold, the command still remains, it amounts to 
enjoining the sale and distribution in alms of all that we have. 
So also :—‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,’’? 
etc. Some have actually taken this also literally, and have 
insisted on the unlawfulness of Christians having any property ; 
for the same principle which forbids acquiring and laying up, 
equally forbids the retaining of what falls to us by inheritance, 
or is either gifted or bequeathed to us by others ;—a view of the 
passage which, followed fairly out, would destroy the distinction 
which pervades the word of God of the rich and the poor, and 
at once put an end to the possibility of carrying on anything 
like business, which, in order to the ends of justice, requires 
capital. I might illustrate the same thing from the terms of 
the Sabbatical law. These terms are very unqualified :—‘ Thou 
shalt not do any work.’ This accordingly was interpreted to the 
letter by those “who (paid) tithes of mint, anise, and cumin;” who 
were fond of making a compromise for the disregard of moral 
duties by a scrupulous punctiliousness in all that was external 
and ceremonial. But our Lord contradicts, both by act and 
by argument, the literal principle of interpretation, and shows that 
the letter was to be explained by the spirit and intention of the 
Legislator.’ On the literal principle the Pharisees were right. 
But infinite wisdom and supreme authority pronounce them 
wrong. Why, then, are we to apply a principle of exposition 
to the passage under review, which we do not apply in other 
cases of a similar kind? ‘“ There is a way of fulfilling the law, 
which, as it fulfils only the letter, is properly a transgression of 
1 Luke xii. 33. 2 Matt. vi. 19. + Matt. xii, 1-8. 
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it; this is the fundamental truth of the maxim, Summum jus 
summa injurta. And, on the other hand, there is a transgression 
of the letter of the law, which is essentially a fulfilment of it. 
Thus we find Christ Himself offending against the Sabbatical 
precept, with the consciousness of thereby keeping it according 
to the mind of the Lawgiver.* It is only in this true sense that 
the Saviour, acquainted as He is with the essence of the law, can 
speak of breaking and doing it.”* [2.] The same thing is clear 
from the example of remonstrance against wrong set us both by 
Christ Himself* and by His servants. The noun used in the 
passage referred to, gérioua, is taken from the very verb that is 
used in the passage in Matthew under consideration :—“ If any 
man shall smite thee on thy right cheek.” Though etymologi- 
cally signifying to smite with a rod, it is used with equal frequency 
for smiting with the hand or the palm of the hand. It is almost 
universally so understood as to Jesus.* ‘Pusiowara 2Burrov, ‘08 
ejus palmis ceedebant.’’—Schleusner.° There is every proba- 
bility, then, that the blow was of the very kind mentioned by 
Him in His discourse on the mount.° We might, therefore, expect 
the Saviour to set an example according to the literal interpre- 
tation of His own command. But nothing of the kind appears. 
. He maintains, indeed, His character as the “‘ meek and lowly;” 
but yet He remonstrates against the insults and the wrong to 
Himself, and the violation towards Him, even as a prisoner at 
the bar, of the laws of the court and of the rights of those who 
stood there for trial. Do we not, in this example, read a prac- 
tical commentary on the command, such as shows that it is in 
the spirit, and not in the mere letter, that it is to be interpreted ? 
The apostle Paul, on various occasions, remonstrated, and pleaded, 
his rights as a Roman citizen, both for the prevention of wrong, 
and for compensation, in a certain sense, when wrong had been - 
done.” I enter now into no illustration of the circumstances 
of each case. It is enough for my present purpose that Paul 


1 John v. 17; Mark ii. 27, 28. * 2 Tholuck’s Comm. vol. i. pp. 199, 200. 
3 John xviii. 22. 4 Mark xiv. 65. 5 John xviii. 22. 6 Matt. v. 39. 
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did not understand the charge of his Master to enjoin absolutely 
passive submission. There was evil done to him. And, although 
he yielded not to the indulgence of passion, or to the use of any 
carnal weapon, there was the resistance of evil in the form of 
dignified and rightful remonstrance and appeal. It is quite true 
that Paul, as well as other followers of Christ, was liable to err ; 
and that, therefore, his example, how high soever we place his 
character, cannot be decisive. But in the present instance we have 
seen it is in harmony with the example of his Master. And ina 
case where the import of a precept is uncertain,—where there 
is not the same clearness of authority as in the cases of veracity, 
or adultery, or theft; recorded examples of good men furnish 
us, if not with an absolutely sure, yet with a fair and legitimate, 
criterion of the true sense. 

“The Christian in the perfected state is the child of his 
heavenly Father, and therefore ‘a partaker of the divine nature.’ 
Goodness in him must hence resemble that of his original, and 
thus his love bear the character of the love of God. The love 
of God, however, is always accompanied with holiness and wisdom, 
and, being so, it stands in its relation to evil, not merely in an 
attitude of defence, but also of restraint and punishment; partly 
according to the necessity of the divine nature, partly for the 
good of the sinner himself, and partly for the advantage of 
human society. In the same way, then, the love of the Christian, 
in relation to evil, must not manifest merely passive submission, 
except in such measure as not to compromise the honour and 
holiness of God amongst men in the first place, the good of the 
sinner in the second, and, in fine, the interests of human society. 
On the contrary, when this is the case, even the Christian’s love 
must become restraining and punitive in relation to evil. Con- 
sidering, however, that, in a community, the exercise of this 
restraining and punitive love cannot be conceded to every indi- 
vidual, inasmuch as the individual wants the power, or, by 
reason of excited passion, the wisdom requisite; the office of 
punitive love has, by divine appointment, been devolved upon 
the magistracy, in which those qualities necessary for its exercise 
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are united, and it has continued with individuals, as, ex. gr., with 
the father of a family, only im such measure as the magistracy 
invests them with. Thus viewed with reference to the whole 
system of Christian truth, our saying acquires the following 
import :—‘ To such an extent ought ye, my disciples, to be free 
from the desire of revenge, as that, except where the honour of 
God, and the good of your injurer and the community require 
the contrary, you ought in patient self-denial, to do more than 
what insolence exacts of you.’’+ The conclusion thus come to 
is apparently as near to the truth, as we can well reach. One 
exception, however, might be made; which yet, from the tendency 
of selfishness to take advantage of every concession, and to 
stretch it beyond reasonable limits, one is almost afraid to make, 
namely, that a regard to any rights and interests of our own 
has no consideration among the grounds of exception. Yet the 
examples referred to seem to bear us out in viewing it as entitled 
to a place, howsoever inferior among them. In affirming this, 
at the same time it is well to bear in mind the need there is 
for the most vigilant and severe self-jealousy, in reducing the 
admission to practice. And this leads me to another remark, 
respecting the example of God in the exercise of His wisdom 
and justice in union with His love: namely, that very great 
caution is requisite in the adoption of it for our imitation; inas- 
much as our wisdom and our justice are so liable to error and 
to the influence of biassing and perverting causes, that imitation, 
in a case of this kind, becomes exceedingly dangerous: and 
it appears to be on this very account, that God, instead of 
enjoining the imitation of Himself in the infliction of punishment, 
reserves this department exclusively to Himself.? It is at the 
same time unquestionable that there may be cases in which we 
may, from such considerations as those mentioned by Tholuck, 
feel it incumbent to seek legal redress for an offence, which, so 
far as we are personally concerned, we might be disposed to pass 
by unheeded. In speaking of legal cognizance, I refer, of 
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course, to the Christian’s controversies with men of the world. 
With regard to fellow-Christians, in the fellowship of the church 
of Christ, such legal cognizance of their differences before civil 
tribunals is expressly interdicted, in a passage which in different 
respects bears upon our present subject. Observe here: [1.] 
Fellow-Christians had differences ofasecular nature, private matters 
of offence, of such a kind as require among men in general the 
interference of the magistrate and the civil law. [2.] The 
apostle finds no fault with them for seeking a settlement of such 
offences and differences by appeal to others. The fault he finds 
is with the tribunal to which they were carried. This implied 
that, while it was doubtless their duty to have in view the “ not 
suffering sin upon a brother,” and the bringing of the offender 
to repentance; yet they were at the same time entitled to seek 
a settlement on their own account, when their interests or their 
characters had been in any way invaded. ‘This was no more 
than the following out of our Lord’s directions.* [8.] Their 
carrying their disputes before civil tribunals was at once an 
exposure of their principles to reproach from the men of the 
world, and a contempt of their brethren; as if there were none 
amongst them competent to the settlement of such matters. This 
seems the import of verse fourth. ‘ Least esteemed” does not 
convey the meaning of the word. It means despised. Our trans- 
lators seem to have shrunk from this. But there was no need. 
The import seems to be, that their brethren whom, by passing 
them by and going before unbelievers, they were treating with 
contempt, should henceforward be their arbitrators. And [4.] the 
terms “why do ye not rather suffer wrong,” etc.? seem to 
go far towards the true explanation of the spirit of the passage 
we have been already considering. Anything rather than strife. 
Rather than risk the consequences of strife and contention, take 
another blow ; offer your cheek to it rather than return the first. 
Rather than enter into troublesome and interminable litigation, 
let your cloak go as well as your coat. Do not be resentful, do 
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not be litigious, do not be penurious and uncharitable and selfish. 
Be the very opposite of all these. If you err, let it be on the 
side of peace, of charity, of generosity. These unqualified pre- 
cepts only inculcate strongly the spirit to be cultivated, and which 
is to be exemplified in practice, spontaneously, and with jealousy 
of self where self is most in danger of erring. 

Of this self-jealousy there is on all occasions special need. 
We occupy different relations. We are members of families ; 
we are members of a civil community; we are members of 
churches ; and in some cases a different course may be prescribed 
by one or other of these relations from that which, in our merely 
private and personal capacity, we might feel ourselves either 
disposed or morally bound to follow. It might be very wrong. 
for us to pass an offence entirely over, when the interests of 
family, community, or church may thereby be injuriously affected; 
although, so far as we are ourselves concerned, we might 
have shrunk, and that virtuously, from pursuing the perpetrator 
beyond a certain limit, if, indeed, we took any notice of the 
wrong at all. This last supposition must of course be modified 
by the consideration whether, in passing it over, we were or 
were not “ suffering sin upon our brother.” But what I wished 
to observe was, the necessity of being jealous ‘“ with a godly 
jealousy” over the workings of our own corruptions ; lest, while 
we are pleading the duty of taking account of the interests of 
others as involved in any case, we be only, through the deceit- 
fulness of our hearts, covering, under that plea, the spirit of 
resentment and revenge. 

Let me now notice some of the considerations by which 
obedience to the precept which enjoins love to enemies, and 
prohibits retaliation and revenge, may be enforced. 

1. I mention, first, what you will think should itself be enough, 
and supersede every other, the simple consideration that it is 
the divine command. If you believe the Scriptures to be a 
revelation from God, you will immediately feel the precepts 
they contain to have all the obligation imposed by divine autho- 
rity. These precepts are not to be repudiated, because your 
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corrupt and proud nature may be disposed to rise in rebellion 
against them. It by no means follows on this account that 
they are wrong. Which of all the spiritual and heart-searching 
requirements of the divine law does it not rebel against ? Even 
conscience itself, subject as it is in a fallen and depraved creature 
to biassing and perverting influences, cannot in such a creature 
be an absolutely infallible standard of right and wrong. 

Of one thing we are sure, that the just God does not com- 
mand impossibilities. We are equally sure, therefore, that the 
love enjoined toward enemies cannot be the love of complacency 
in their character, or in the feelings of their mind towards us; 
nor can it be the love of gratitude. It is simply the love of 
good-will, the sentiment of benevolence, together with its prac- 
tical exercise. This is pointedly enjoined, and must be received 
and obeyed without gainsaying. And all contrary tendencies 
must be repressed, and resisted, and crucified, by every consistent 
believer of the inspired word of God. 

Regarding the precept in the particular light of a prohibi- 
tion of the spirit and practice of revenge, it may be worth 
while to notice some of the grounds which serve to evince its 
reasonableness. It is not always necessary for us to ascertain 
erounds of that kind ; but it is useful and satisfactory when we 
have it in our power to discover them. 

(1.) When God enjoins the subjugation and control of 
the turbulent and violent passions, He commands us to consult 
our own peace and happiness. What Solomon says of envy, 
may with equal truth be said of revenge: “It is the rotten- 
ness of the bones.” Resentment, when it finds a lodgment 
in the heart, gnaws and consumes the very vitals of inward 
peace. It fills the mind with ever-fretful anxiety, and-distracts 
the spirit with restless impatience. It torments its subject 
in solitude, and embitters his social pleasures. It is in 
its nature and workings a complication of grief, pride, anger, 
and malice. The spirit of revenge is like the rocks in the depths 
of the ocean, which make the waters boil in the eddying 
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and foaming whirlpool. The spirit of love and reconciliation 
keeps the mind in which it resides, in the language of the 
poet— 


‘Calm and unruffled as the summer sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface.” 


There is a satisfaction inexpressibly pleasing in the consciousness 
of having gained the victory over our own passions. ‘“ He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he who ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” “To subdue one’s self,” 
it has been pithily said, “is more than to conquer the world ; 
for he who conquered the world could not subdue himself.” 
And besides this inward inalienable pleasure, the secret inmate 
of our own bosom, and which no one has power to expel, we do 
in most instances take the most effectual way to subdue and 
disarm our foe. We overcome evil with good. Forgiveness 
pacifies wrath, and produces reconciliation; resentment adds 
distance to separation, and perpetuates enmity. By the pouring 
on of oil we may smooth the wave which we should lash and 
rebuke in vain. 

(2.) There are two things by which we are unfitted for judg- 
ment in regard to whatever might seem to call for the retribu- 
tion of revenge at our hands. By our self-partiality, we are 
disqualified for correctly estimating the real amount of the wrong 
done us; and by our ignorance of the heart not less disqualified 
for forming any sure opinion as to the motives of others in their 
conduct toward us. No man is a proper judge in his own cause. 
The wisest and best of men have ever been sensible of this. Such 
is the power of self-love, that we are ready to hold as an unpar- 
donable offence, when done to ourselves, what we should think it 
passing strange in another to think for one moment of resenting ; 
and to fancy all the world interested when we have received an 
affront, which the wing of the passing moment has wiped from 
every memory but our own. Selfishness, irritated and blinded 
by passion, willinvariably drive us, in taking our revenge, quite 
beyond the limit which any neutral observer would regard as 
reasonable. And by the same principle operating in the bosom 
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of our adversary, the excess of our revenge will produce a cor- 
responding excess in the return. Thus the effect will be irre- 
concilable hostility and interminable discord. 

Then, again, in judging of the intentions of others, we are 
liable, from various causes, and especially from our ignorance 
of the heart, to an incorrect estimate, and even to total 
misapprehension and absolute inversion of the truth. The 
same self-love which tempts us to exaggerate the injury itself 
far beyond its true amount, tempts us also to overlook circum- 
stances of extenuation on the part of him who has inflicted it; 
and greatly to aggravate the motive by which he was actu- 
ated. We may even, many a time, impute to evil intention 
what has had no such origin, but has been owing merely to 
negligence, inadvertency, or indiscretion. Nay, more; such is 
the strong propensity in our nature to judge of the motive of 
the agent by the results of his action, that, when we are smarting 
under the unintentional consequences of what he has done, we may 
impute to malice what has actually been prompted by the kindness 
of friendship, and may visit with vengeance what, rightly judged 
of by its intention and not by its undesigned effects, ought rather 
to be returned with commendation and reward. We may thus, 
by a false estimate (formed not as it ought to have been, according 
to what the man meant but did not effect, but according to what 
he effected but did not mean), may cause affection itself to 
defeat its own purposes; and that to produce coldness and 
alienation, of which the warmly cherished intention was to 
strengthen the bonds of intimacy and love. 

(3.) We are prone, through the same self-partiality so 
frequently referred to, to regard an indulgence favourably when 
it is granted to ourselves. But the principle which should direct 
and decide our judgment is:—What would be the consequences 
of granting it universally? What would be the consequences 
were a divine law promulgated sanctioning the hatred of enemies, 
and the unrestrained gratification of the propensity to retaliation 
and revenge? This is the fair ground of judgment. If we 
are satisfied of the danger and the wretched effects of such a 
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toleration, then two questions present themselves :—First, What 
special or exclusive right have we to the monopoly of such 
indulgence ? and, secondly, Are we not acting criminally when, 
by our example, we give countenance to a principle which, as a 
general one, would be decidedly and extensively mischievous 
in its operation ? 

It is not, then, without reasons equally wise and good, 
that the sovereign Lord has reserved vengeance, in His own 
hands. He says authoritatively and with peremptory interdiction 
to His creatures :—‘‘ Vengeance is mine.’ He knows all 
the minutest proportions of guilt. He is perfectly intimate 
with the most secret motives of every word and every action. 
And, being no respecter of persons, He will weigh all in an 
even and impartial balance. But even were His reasons entirely 
hidden from us, we should feel ourselves warranted and bound to 
assume the certainty of their existence ; and, also, of our always 
being in the way of safety, and honour, and happiness, when we 
are following implicitly the revealed dictates of His will. What- 
ever men may think or say, let Christians ever bear in mind 
the obligation of a divine command. Resentment and revenge 
may be principles of the world’s morality, and may be vindicated 
and recommended to favour in plays and novels, and justified 
with specious plausibility in the speculations of philosophical 
theorists in ethics. Revenge may be acted upon as the dictate 
of nature, and followed as the law of fashion, and dignified with 
the imposing title of courage—the calling in of honour’s just debts. 
But they are prohibited by the God of the Bible. And to the 
believer in its authority this is enough. 

The spring and spirit of revenge is pride. We are sensi- 
tively jealous of our real or fancied honour. And this jealousy, 
alas !-is too often associated with most erroneous conceptions 
of what constitutes genuine dignity of character. We feel as 
if the person who has done us an injury had obtained a species 
of temporary superiority over us, from which merited retalia- 
tion alone can ever bring him down. Fashion, as might have 
been anticipated, has taken its side with those principles and 
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tendencies which inclination, stimulated by pride and passion, 
prompts men to adopt and to follow. And it has at times, nay 
frequently, led men, bearing the Christian name, to palliate and 
to put under the shield of their special pleading, practices which 
fly in the face of every dictate of Christian truth, and every 
precept of Christian morality. It is not, however, from the 
eapricious dictates of worldly pride; it is from the authoritative 
and settled rules of Christian virtue that the scale of honour 
should be graduated. The man whose passions are swayed by 
religion ; who, from conviction of duty, combats the propensities 
of his fallen nature, exasperated as these propensities may 
be by the scorn and desertion of fellow-men, who take not 
the word of God for their rule, possesses a character of moral 
energy and loftiness truly sublime. This is genuine heroism ; 
the heroism of steadfast unswerving principle. In such circum- 
stances, there is more real magnanimity in forgiving and passing 
by an affront or an injury, than there is in risking life to avenge 
it. Were the spirit of Christianity as prevalent as the pro- 
fession of it, we should never see what has been termed the 
principle of honour bidding proud and daring defiance to the 
ordinances of Heaven. We should never see men bearing the 
Christian name meeting each other in the spirit of vindictive- 
ness, to settle their quarrels with instruments of death, and to 
send each other laden with blood-guiltiness into the presence 
of the Being who hath given life, and who hath guarded it 
with the sanction, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine.”” We should never see 
this antichristian and misnamed principle bursting the bonds 
of the most strict and sacred friendship, and through the dread 
of incurring the imputation of cowardice, driving the friends 
whom that bond has united, to take deadly aim at each other’s 
lives; even while, at the moment, their hearts are secretly 
desirous of reconciliation, and throbbing with the silent pulsa- 
tions of returning love. But the subject of duelling we shall 
take up at some length on the sixth commandment in the 
Decalogue. 

2. Along with divine command, we plead divine example. 
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When our Lord inculcates the love of enemies, He enforces the 
duty by this very consideration. To be the child of another, 
is a scriptural phrase for inheriting His nature, being influenced 
by His principles. It is thus that wicked and ungodly men 
are designated children of the wicked One, and good men. 
children of God. On the same principle, those who have the 
faith and character of Abraham are called his children.? In 
the passage quoted from the Sermon on the Mount, the refer- 
ence is to God’s conduct in providence. But the example 
rises to its sublimest height, and comes home to our bosoms 
with the most impressing and overpowering appeal, when we 
associate with these manifestations of divine forbearance and 
unmerited goodness, the wonders of His redeeming mercy. 
What must have become of us and of our apostate race, had 
not the God with whom we have to do, exemplified in his 
dealings with us the principle and spirit of His own law !—had 
He acted otherwise than as He enjoins us to act! The love 
of God in redemption was the love of enemies. We were 
His enemies, ‘“‘enemies to Him in our mind by wicked 
works.” * All sinners are His enemies. Enmity against Him 
is the very element of their character. And had He dealt with 
us as we deserved, had He dealt with us as we are prone to 
deal with one another, His providence, instead of “ crowning 
us with loving-kindness and tender mercies,’ would have 
loaded us with curses, and have mingled for us a cup of bitter- 
ness without a single ingredient of sweetness; and His judicial 
righteousness would have consigned us to all the terrors of the 
second death. The scenes of Bethlehem, Gethsemane, and 
Calvary, would never have been transacted in our guilty world. 
We should have heard of no ministry but the ministry of con- 
demnation. No sound of mercy should ever have saluted our 
ears. The testimony would have been :—“ The wages of sin 
is death.”® There it would have ended, and left us shut up in 
despair. We are not the children, then, either of the God of 
providence, or of the God of grace—the same kind and gracious 
1 Matt. v. 44,45. 2 1Johniii. 10. % John viii. 39. * Col.i.21. ° Rom. vi. 23. 
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God, unless, as He has commanded us, we “love our enemies.” 
We are not ‘“ merciful, as He is merciful ;”” we are not “ per- 
fect, as He is perfect.”’ 

Connected with the example of our divine Father, is that 
of our divine Saviour. He is revealed in the Gospel as “ the 
Sinner’s Friend;’’ and the entire history of His life is an 
exemplification of love to enemies. All the while that He 
“went about doing good,” He “knew what was in man;” 
knew the return He was to meet with; knew the way in which 
the hostility of His enemies was to visit Him at last. And, 
when it did so visit Him; when, “hating Him without a 
cause,” they requited Him evil for good, cruelty and death for 
all His ministrations of kindness and life; even when the very 
nails were piercing His hands and His feet, and fastening them 
to the accursed tree, He breathes in the very midst of His 
agony a prayer of intercession for His murderers. Contem- 
plate the lovely character. ‘Try if you can fancy pride, resent- 
ment, or the spirit of revenge, introduced into it. The moment 
you make the supposition, you are at once and strongly sensible 
that its great charm is gone, and that itis no longer “ altogether 
lovely.’ And let this further convince us, that such principles 
and tempers are not excellences, but blemishes; not to be 
cherished, but to be repressed and extirpated. 

And, to complete the example of the one God of our 
salvation, we should take also into account the character and 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Everything opposite to love is 
opposite to what He is, and opposite to the genuine effects of 
His operation in the human soul; of which, indeed, the sum is 
the producing of conformity to Christ. “The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, . . . peace, long-suffering, gentleness, and goodness.’’? 
If Christians, therefore, feel as they ought their obligations to this 
divine agent, to whom they owe all the difference between their 
present and their former selves—between themselves and the 
chief of impenitent sinners around them—between the enjoy- 
ment of the divine favour and exposure to the divine wrath— 
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between the hope of heaven and the dread of hell, they will 
not forget the admonition’ enforced by many grounds of grateful 
obligation—an admonition which is, at the same time, accom- 
panied with an enumeration of the evils in disposition and 
behaviour by which, as the Spirit of peace and love, He may be 
considered as peculiarly grieved. And these are the very disposi- 
tions we are now endeavouring to show to be inconsistent with the 
requirement, understood in its legitimate extent, of the second 
great commandment: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

I shall conclude with a single observation suggested by 
these last words of the apostle, respecting the necessity of 
taking different parts of the Scriptures in their connection with 
each other. This is requisite to the correct understanding of 
what they teach.? It is obvious that the explanation in the 
two latter verses of the passage referred, stands in connection 
with the former, although one or two others happen to inter- 
vene. Such expressions are apt to convey the impression to 
the mind, that it is by the exercise of forgiveness on our part 
towards our fellow-men, that we are to procure forgiveness on 
God’s part towards ourselves; as if the one were to be the 
meritorious procuring cause of the other, the duty of the bless- 
ing. But when we compare the expressions with other pas- 
sages,” we perceive at once that such an interpretation must be 
erroneous. In these latter passages, our being forgiven by God 
and by Christ is urged as the motive by which we should be 
influenced in extending forgiveness to others. Now nothing 
can be clearer than that what constitutes the motive, or the 
ground of the obligation, must have precedence of the duty 
which is enforced by it. We must be forgiven, before we can 
be influenced to forgive others, by the grace which has forgiven 
ourselves. And, indeed, that this is the true order of things is 
evident from our Lord’s own statement elsewhere.* The 
motive so pointedly brought out in this passage is in the most 
perfect parallelism with that in the passages cited from Paul. 


1 Eph. iv. 31, 32. 2 Mait. vi. 12, 14, 15 ; Mark xi. 25, 26. 
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There is no inconsistency. According to the Gospel we must 
receive salvation, of which forgiveness is the first and intro- 
ductory blessing, free of all considerations as existing in us ;— 
of all considerations as the ground or procuring cause of them, 
save the perfect righteousness and accepted sacrifice of Christ, 
“in whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of divine grace.”* At the 
same time, it is no less a truth, that unless we bear the image 
of God and of Christ, and bear it in this feature as well 
as in others, we give evidence that we are “none of His.” 
We make it manifest, by not forgiving, that we are not for- 
given. And when we pray, “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us,” our petition becomes an 
imprecation. Every man who utters that prayer, while in his 
own bosom he is harbouring and cherishing an unforgiving dis- 
position, or while, in point of fact, he is withholding forgiveness 
from any one who has offended him, prays that he himself may 
not be forgiven of God. He makes his own forgiveness of 
others the standard of the forgiveness for which he pleads to 
himself. And, in doing so, he condemns himself, and prays that 
he may be condemned of God ;—that his sins may remain 
uncancelled in the book of God’s remembrance ;—that the curse 
may continue to rest upon him. 

I have dwelt the more on this subject, that it belongs so 
peculiarly to the system of Bible morality. It is one of its 
most distinctive features. And it is when the spirit of it shall 
have pervaded and leavened the whole community of mankind, 
under the spreading influence of the Gospel of peace, that the 
lovely images of prophetic poetry shall find their counterpart in 
the happy reality of a reclaimed and renovated world :—“ The 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb,” etc.? 

We shall next consider what may be regarded as still another 
branch of the great general law of love, the love due by Pa 
Christians to one another. 
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XVII.—ON THE LOVE OF CHRISTIANS TO 
ONE ANOTHER. 


THE virtue of benevolence to mankind, and of what is called in 
Scripture love to the brethren, are very frequently confounded. 
It is, however, of essential importance to mark and to maintain 
the distinction between them. There are two grounds especially 
on which this importance may be rested :—1. It is necessary to a 
correct understanding of not a few passages of the New Testament 
Scriptures. A veryconsiderable amount, I apprehend, of misappre- 
hension and misinterpretation of the reasonings, illustrations, and 
practical admonitions of the inspired writers, has arisen from the 
want of sufficient discrimination of the one from the other; from 
applying to the subject. of general benevolence what was obviously 
meant of love to the members of the “ household of faith,” the 
spiritual children of God. In order to give you a distinct con- 
ception of what I mean, I shall give you one specimen of such 
‘misapplication, in a comment upon the words, “‘ We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren ; he that loveth not his brother abideth in death.’ 
‘“ According to our apostle, the surest mark by which we can 
know our state, is to consider whether we possess that charac- 
_teristic disposition towards our brethren which the Christian 
religion enjoins. The high encomium passed in this and the ~ 
following verses on love to mankind, is not to be so understood 
as if no virtue but benevolence were necessary to complete the 
Christian character. The virtues have all such a connection 
with each other, that they cannot subsist separately. And 
14 John iii. 14. 
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therefore, if one really loveth his brethren of mankind, he will 
not only be charitable to the poor, but he will be just in his 
dealings, true to his promises, and faithful im all the trusts com- 
mitted to him. In short, he will carefully abstain from injuring 
his neighbour in any respect, and will perform every duty he 
oweth to him from a sincere principle of piety towards God, 
whereby his whole conduct will be rendered uniformly virtuous.”’* 
I say no more at present on this commentary, than to express 
my surprise that on such a passage there should ever have been 
such a confounding of things that differ. It requires but the 
careful reading of the whole context to satisfy any candid mind 
that it is not of general benevolence or love to mankind that John 
is here speaking, but of that peculiar love enjoined by the Saviour 
on his disciples towards one another, and of which He says 
expressly distinguishing them from the rest of men—“ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples,” etc.” And, in general, it 
may be observed, though the observation may sound as little more 
than a truism, that to the clear understanding of any writer’s 
reasonings, nothing is more necessary than a clear understanding 
of what he is writing about. 

2. The distinction is necessary to the scriptural and pro- 
fitable exercise of self-examination. The love mentioned is a 
test of religious state. This is strongly stated in the passage 
just referred to.® It is, in all cases, of essential moment to have 
an accurate conception of a standard or test. If we examine 
ourselves on a wrong principle, the consequence must of necessity ’ 
be a wrong conclusion. The test is to be applied to ourselves. 
And as there is no subject of equal consequence with our religious 
or spiritual condition and character, and our prospects for eternity ; 
surely that which is so particularly marked as a divine criterion of 
these, it must be of special moment rightly to understand. 

But let me not be mistaken. Let it be observed :—[1.] 
That general benevolence to men is indispensable in the Christian 
character. There is no Christianity without it. And he who 
calls himself a Christian, a believer in Jesus, whilst he is destitute 
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of it, whilst he takes not a practical interest in the well-being 
of his fellow-creatures, only abuses the sacred designation, 
and deludes his own soul. What! a man who looks “ on his 
own things” and not “on the things of others,” a follower of 
Him who, “ though He was in the form of God, and thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, yet made Himself of no repu- 
tation,” * etc.!. The man who treasures up all for self, a dis- 
ciple of Him who, “though He was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor,” etc.! A miser a Christian! A misanthrope a 
Christian! A man without “ bowels and mercies” a child of the 
“ Father of mercies and God of all comfort!” Away with 
incongruities so wretched! We must go still farther, although 
the remark may wear an unfavourable aspect towards much 
that goes by the name of benevolence, and may therefore be 
unacceptable to not a few who may in their minds have been 
readily assenting to what has just been said, and may have been 
blessing themselves in their hearts that they are far from being 
the unfeeling monsters, the heartless men of stone they have 
been represented to be, if the character alluded to was meant 
to include them. [2.] True benevolence to mankind is even, I 
admit, a distinctive feature of the Christian character. It is 
only in the bosom of the true Christian that it is to be found. 
I mean the benevolence that takes a right view of mankind; 
that regards them as immortal, accountable, and guilty; that 
does not confine its desires and exertions to their temporal 
interests alone, but seeks their spiritual and everlasting good, 
their deliverance from the wrath to come through the know- 
ledge, belief, and obedience of the Gospel. We must insist 
upon it, that this is incomparably the grandest and most inte- 
resting field of true benevolence ; as much more excellent and 
elevated than the other as eternity is longer than time, and the 
ever-during joys of heaven superior in value to the little, limited, 
temporary accommodations and comforts of a few passing days. 
But what I wish to observe is, that general benevolence, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase, is by no means so specific, 
1 Phil. ii, 6-8. 
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so exclusively distinguishing a feature of character or test of 
spiritual condition, as the love of the brethren. And I have not 
the least doubt that this is one, at least, among the circumstan- 
ces that have led to the misinterpretation to which I have been 
alluding; the test that is more vague and undefined being of 
course much more pliable and convenient, and easy of accom- 
modation, to those loose conceptions of Christian profession and 
character which are so extensively and deplorably prevalent. 
There is in the world much of a spurious beneficence ; and 
much too of even a spurious benevolence ;—of beneficence that 
arises from some other principle than benevolence, and benevo- 
lence that is unassociated with piety. There are many deeds 
of apparent charity, which, did we know the heart, we should 
find to be dictated by ostentation, by the desire of honour from 
men, by self-righteousness. And there is not a little of humanity 
and tenderness of heart that is the effect merely of natural con- 
stitutional temperament, with nothing in it whatever of religious 
principle, nothing of God, of regard to His authority, of love to 
His name, of concern for His glory. Much, too, of this may be 
found, without an atom of that peculiar love of which we are 
now speaking; nay, where there is a state of heart directly and 
even virulently opposed to it: love to God’s people being 
impossible, where there is not love to Himself. Such passages 
of Scripture, therefore, are most delusively misapplied, when 
they are interpreted of general benevolence or humanity; for 
although no man can be a Christian, a disciple, a brother, a 
saint, without being a humane man, the converse does not by 
any means always hold. A man may, in the current acceptation 
of the term (that is, with reference merely to the temporal con- 
dition, the physical wants and woes of his fellows), be a humane 
man, without having in his heart a spark of genuine Christian 
sentiment and feeling; nay, such he may be, and yet be a 
decided ‘“ enemy of the cross of Christ.” } 
In further illustration and proof of the distinction we contend 
for, we cannot do better than revert to the passage in the First 
Epistle of John before cited, with its context and parallels in the 
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same epistle.! The premises and inference are simple and clear. 
There was an early and fearful manifestation of the truth of 
Jehovah’s words to the Serpent :—“ I will put enmity,’’? etc. ; 
namely, in the murder of righteous Abel, of which the true 
motive is here, by inspiration, assigned, “ because Cain’s own 
works were evil, and his brother’s righteous,” The motive was 
the hatred of that which is good: the very thing that ought to 
have attracted, fixed, and hallowed his love being that which 
stirred his malice, and armed him against his brother’s life. 
The same enmity has all along subsisted, and never did it 
appear in an aspect of more atrocious malignity, than in the 
treatment, on the part of the sons of men, of the seed of the 
woman, Himself. By Him it is, in so many words, ascribed to 
the same cause.® The conclusion is irresistible. It stands 
thus, taken in connection with verse first:—If from the begin- 
ning, all along in the history of our world, since sin entered it, 
and since, by the grace of God, the distinction arose between 
His regenerated children and those who remained in sin—the 
children of the wicked one, this enmity has been the character- 
istic mark of the latter; then must its opposite, the love of the 
children of God, be a mark of a man’s having ceased to be a 
child of the devil, and having himself become a child of God. 
Such, accordingly, is the inference natively flowing from the 
premises. 

What, then, are the features of this peculiar love? We 
inust gather them from the Bible; and we shall not have to go 
far from the passage that has been quoted, to find, at least, the 
chief of them. 

1. In the first place, then, it is love to those who are its 
objects, ror Gov’s Sake, as the Father of the household of faith— 
the spiritual family of believers. Thus this love implies, or 
presupposes, regeneration : both the subject and the object of 
it having become “ children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” 
It ig love to all who are thus “born again;’’ who are, by the power 
of the quickening Spirit, children, of that divine Father “of whom 
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the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” In another 
part of this epistle it is said:—‘If a man say, I love God 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar,” etc.’ On this we must 
dwell for a little, to bring out the proof of the person being 
a liar, who, in the circumstances described, that is, with- 
out love to his Christian brother, professes to love God. The 
affirmation may be viewed in three lights, and in each of the 
three has the same conclusiveness. [1.] The falsehood of his 
pretensions may be shown simply from the relation in which 
this ‘ brother whom he hath seen” stands to the “ God whom 
he hath not seen.” Here are two children of the same Father. 
If they both, in sincerity and truth, love that Father, the tender 
and fervent affection towards the same object, sustaining the 
same relation to both, will necessarily attach them to each 
other ; and the want of brotherly love will be a proof of the 
absence of filial. The profession of love to a father while it is 
accompanied with hatred of his other children, who share with 
. ourselves in the affection of the same paternal heart, can be 
nothing better than hypocritical and fawning selfishness. {[2.] 
The same thing must be apparent from the consideration of the 
image of God being borne by His children, very imperfectly, it 
is true, by any of them, but still in a satisfactory measure to 
evince their parentage. They have been “ renewed by know- 
ledge after the image of Him who created them.” The ques- 
tion, then, is :—Do we love God for what He is? (and no love 
is of the right sort that does not include this). It follows, that 
correspondence or resemblance to what He is, must be loved 
wherever it appears; and loved in proportion as it appears. 
On this principle, if we love God, we must love all holy, and all 
renewed and sanctified creatures. If we love not the visible 
likeness, how can we love the unseen and invisible reality ? 
[3.] From the dependence of “the brother whom we see” upon 
our kindness, and the absolute independence of the unseen God. 
“He who loveth not his brother whom he hath seen,” who is 
of the same nature with himself, and who comes within the 
11 John iv. 20, 21. 2 Col. iii, 10. 
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sphere of his beneficence ; “ how can he love God whom He 
_ hath not seen?” who is infinitely beyond the range of all 
created service. When a man professes great benevolence 
towards fellow-men who are at a distance, and who are out of 
the sphere of his effort or liberality—on whom no more than 
kind words are required to be bestowed—whom he can never 
expect to come into the number of his pensioners, while his 
heart and hand are shut against the necessities of near and 
imploring neighbours; we are at no loss for a principle on 
which to explain his conduct. Words are cheap. They require 
the opening of the lips only, not of the purse or the hand. 
Bring but the stranger nearer; let him be “seen;” let him 
become a neighbour, standing in need, in any degree, of 
active sympathy and pecuniary relief, that man’s kindness is 
immediately changed to coldness, and to heartless and apolo- 
gising distance. The man, then, who professes to love God, 
while he loveth not his brother, only shows that, were it within 
the limits of the possible that the God whose image that brother 
bears, should in any way become dependent on his bounty (per- 
haps the very supposition of aught so blasphemous requires forgive- 
ness, and yet not surely when the object is the setting forth of 
His authority and His glory), he would look out for some apology 
for evading the obligation which is couched in his professions.* 

2. The love we now speak of is love to its objects FoR 
Curist’s SAKE.” In the received translation, ‘‘ God” is supple- 
mentary. The supplement may be the right one, notwith- 
standing that the pronoun “he” has reference, not to the Father, 
but to Christ; inasmuch as the pronoun may be understood as 
used emphatically for one whom it was not considered neces- 
sary to name. Of the same thing we have another exem- 
plification in the beginning of the same chapter.’ Here the 
‘he’ in the second verse certainly, and probably the “ him” 
in the first, relate to Christ, though not mentioned in the pre- 
vious part of the sentence. 

The ground and nature of the love in this view of it, may 
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be illustrated from other passages. In the latter of the passages 
quoted nothing is more clear than that by “my brethren,” “these 
my brethren,” are to be understood, not mankind at large, but 
those on His right hand, His own saved people. And it is equally 
clear, that the works done to them in this character were done to 
them for His sake ; and that this implies the exercise of faith in 
Him, and of love to Him. Will none of those on the left hand, 
think you, be persons by whom works of humanity and com- 
passion have been done from the feelings of ordinary benevo- 
lence? It were foolish for a moment, from what we see eyery 
day prevailing, to question it. But such works are not brought 
forward as the special and satisfactory evidences of love to 
Christ. The appeal is made to works springing from the pecu- 
liar love of which we speak—love to disciples for the sake of the 
common Saviour and Lord of all who believe. 

3. It is repeatedly represented as love for the truth’s sake.” 
“The truth” is the Gospel. The love that arises from “ the 
truth,” and is “for the truth’s sake,” necessarily presupposes 
the faith of that truth. And moreover, love for its sake implies 
a feeling of its preciousness. It is the attachment of common 
principles, and these principles the divine principles of the Gospel 
testimony. ‘The holding of common principles is no unusual 
bond of attachment among men. And when these principles are 
divine, are precious, are distinguishing, when they are the source 
of common and peculiar joys, when they produce a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive character, when they are the ground of kindred hopes, and 
when the profession of them exposes to similar sufferings, the bond 
becomes one of no ordinary sacredness and strength. It is very 
evident that no man can love another “for the truth’s sake,” 
without first believing, valuing, loving, and obeying the truth 
himself, This, therefore, is a peculiarity in the love of which 
we are speaking, that distinguishes it essentially from everything 
of the nature of mere general humanity and benevolence. 

It may not be unimportant, or out of place, to mention here, 
that this love “ for THE TRUTH’S sake” is something very different 
from mere party or denominational love. This was a phrase 
1 Mark ix, 41; Matt. xxv. 34-41. 22 John 1,2; 3 John 3,8; 1 Johniii. 19. 
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unknown in ‘the beginning of the Gospel.” It is now too 
well known, and exerts an influence too powerful, and not unfre- 
quently, it is to be feared, illusory, over the Christian mind. 
“The truth” is the bond that unites all who believe it, and who, 
by the faith of it, are united to Christ; and who, by their union 
with Him, become one with each other, so that no one can 
separate himself from spiritual union with his fellow-believers, 
otherwise than by separating himself from Christ. Party love, 
or denominational love, is not properly love for “the truth’s”’ 
sake; but for the sake of those peculiarities of sentiment or 
practice by which the particular section of the church universal 
to which the individual belongs happens to be distinguished. 
It is love therefore, not for the sake of that which unites, but 
for the sake of that which separates; or at the best, not for the 
sake of that which unites the whole, but only of that which unites 
a part. It is without doubt perfectly right, that whatever we 
believe to be the mind and will of our Divine Master, we should 
hold and act upon, and avow, and persuade others to receive 
and to follow. This is as it ought to be. Whatever that 
Master has thought it worth His while to command, it would 
assuredly be very far wrong in His people not to think it worth 
their while to obey. But still we must not substitute any minor 
point of truth or of duty in the room of “rue truth,” as the bond 
of Christian union; and we must not deceive ourselves by fancying 
we are loving the ‘“ household of faith,’ while we are only loving 
our own little branch of the family circle: and that not for the 
sake of that which distinguishes the whole from the world, but of 
that which distinguishes the part from the whole. Beware of 
this error yourselves, my young brethren—the serious error of 
confounding party-spirit with Christian or brotherly love—love 
‘“‘for the truth’s sake.” And beware, in all your future ministra- 
tions, of introducing or of fostering the error among your fellow- 
Christians—the people of the Lord that may be placed under 
your charge, lest you should only be teaching them to say, “I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas,” instead of teach- 
ing all to say, “I am of Christ,” * 
14, Cor? ida. 
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4, Like all other love that is genuine, it must be practical, 
and peculiarly practical, towards its peculiar objects. This is 
very forcibly stated, and earnestly urged, in the passage now 
under brief review.! It need hardly be stated, that “love in 
word and in tongue” is not love, it is only the profession of 
love. ‘To be real, that is, to be love at all, it must, when there 
is opportunity, be practical. The love of God to our fallen 
world was practical love.?_ The love of Christ to sinners was 
practical love.* So must our love to fellow-Christians be. The 
apostle James teaches us, just as John does, to test all profes- 
sion by action; and where there is not action, to attach no 
credit to profession.* And what is the extent of self-sacrifice 
which the love in question requires, in full evidence of its sin- 
cerity. There is, first, the ready parting with substance, “ this 
world’s good.” “But whoso hath this world’s good,” * etc. There 
is, secondly, parting with life itself when circumstances in provi- 
dence may occur that evidently call for it.° In this verse, the love 
of Christ is clearly adduced, as not the motive only but the measure, 
too, of our love to the brethren. Our Lord Himself uses the very 
same terms of injunction, and evidently with the same two-fold 
meaning;’ and to this extent it has, in various instances, been 
exemplified.* In neither of these instances, though the sacrifice of 
life was not actually made, is there the remotest ground for ques- 
tioning the unhesitating readiness to make it in both: there was 
abundant practical proof of sincerity. It certainly follows, thirdly, 
that every other description of self-denying care and kindness 
is included—life being, beyond doubt, the ultimatum. 

5. The love in question is itself to be tested by general 
obedience to the divine will. The heart is deceitful, “ deceitful 
above all things.” Make a test as precise and well defined as 
you please, there will be room for self-deception. A person 
may love individuals who are of the number of Christ’s people, 
who are “ brethren,” who are “ of the truth ;” and yet the love 
we are speaking of be a stranger to his bosom. He may love 
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these individuals, having come into contact and intercourse with 
them, for other causes than their being brethren, than their 
being “ of the truth.” They may happen to be connected with 
them by bonds of natural affinity and affection, or by the trans- 
actions of mutual business, or by ordinary neighbourhood and 
friendship. Nay, he may like them for some of those amiable 
- features of character which in reality have arisen from the 
influence of the faith of the truth; while that truth itself, so far 
as he knows it, is the object of his aversion and enmity. The 
principles from which the qualities which attract his affection 
have sprung he may hate, and hate the godliness with which 
those qualities are associated. That which is the true ground 
of the love in question, instead of being the ground of his, may 
be a drawback upon it, a check, a hindrance, almost extin- 
cuishing it when it happens to come into mind. His love, then, 
though brethren, disciples, believers, happen to be its objects, 
may not be love for God’s, for Christ’s, or for the truth’s sake. 
When the principles of those for whom he feels the affection 
happen to be alluded to, the person of whom I now speak may 
be disposed to say :—“It is, indeed, a pity they should hold 
opinions so fanatically precise, and be thus so ‘righteous over 
much,’ for really they are very amiable and estimable people; 
one cannot help loving them, notwithstanding.” Now, this 
“ notwithstanding’ discovers at once the illusion; for it 
excludes from the causes of affection the very thing which is 
the ground of the peculiar love of which we are now treating ; 
excludes that precisely for which they ought to be loved. Hence 
there seems, at first view, an inconsistency in the verse just 
quoted.’ It seems as if there were here something like a circle 
in the evidence; as if our love to the brethren were to be the 
test of our love to God, and yet our love to God the test of our 
love to the brethren. But there is no inconsistency. If love to 
the brethren be of the right sort, it must spring from, it must 
be generated by, love to Him that begat. But what is the 
great general evidence to which the apostle appeals, of love to 
1 1 John v. 2. 7-1 John v. 1. 
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‘Him that begat—of love to God?! Of these commandments 
love to the brethren is one. But it is only one; and we have 
seen, that in regard to the genuineness of this love there are 
causes of illusion by which the heart may be deceived, by which 
a spurious affection may pass itself for the true. If it be true, 
that is, if it indeed spring from love to God, it will ever be associ- 
ated with general obedience to the rest of the commandments 
of God. The case stands thus:—We do not love God, unless 
we love the children of God; but if we do love the children of 
God for God’s sake, that is, from love to Him, the same love to 
Him that produces love to them will produce, at the same time, 
unreserved obedience to all the will of God. On account of 
the depth of the heart’s deceitfulness, it becomes necessary for 
us both to try our professed love by its practical effects, and, 
at the same time, to subject our outward actions to a strict 
scrutiny of their inward motives; to try at once the heart by 
the action, and, conversely, the action by the heart. The reason 
is obvious. The same external act may be dictated by different 
motives; by motives so different, that, according as they spring 
from the one or from the other, they may be in the highest 
degree pleasing, or in the highest degree offensive to God.’ 
On account of the deceitfulness of the heart, there is a necessity 
for putting the self-examination in every form—for every possible 
variety of cross-questioning and searching scrutiny. When we 
are particularly anxious about a correct result in philosophy or 
science, we diversify our process; we are not satisfied with one 
experiment made in one way; we repeat it, and we vary it; 
we try it in this way and in that, under every change of circum- 
stance that appears likely to contribute, in any degree, to the 
eliciting of a sound conclusion. And we do this, just in propor- 
tion to the degree of our solicitude, and to the hazard of a false 
result ; that is, according to the known or suspected number of 
misleading circumstances. The heart’s inveterate deceitfulness 
ought to produce a corresponding carefulness in self-examination, 
in the investigation of a problem, in which a true conclusion is, 
in every view, so superlatively important; trying the inward 
11 John v. 3. 7-1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
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principle by the outward effects, and, reciprocally, tracing the 
outward effects to their real motive—their real impelling principle 
within, as in the sight of Him who “trieth the reins and the 
hearts.” 

The love which has been the subject of this lecture, then, 
may be called the natural affection of the spiritual family, into 
which sinners are introduced when they are born again. It 
belongs to that new nature which they then receive. It is one 
of its peculiar and distinguishing affections; yet it is as natural 
to that nature, the spiritual nature of God’s children, as that 
which usually bears the designation is to the common nature of 
man. Every sinner who passes from death into life, who is 
“born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God which liveth and abideth for ever,” feels this 
new affection, this affection of the “new creature,” springing 
up immediately within him, in connection with love to God, 
his Father, his Redeemer, his Regenerator and Sanctifier ; 
attaching him to all that are already “the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus ”—all the members of the “ household of 
faith’ on earth, and “ the spirits of just men made perfect” in 
heaven. And so long as a man remains a stranger to this new 
and special love, he gives the most unequivocal evidence of his 
not being a subject of the regenerating power of the truth and 
Spirit of God—a member of God’s spiritual family. It will 
readily occur to you, that, while this love is to be in exercise 
towards “all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours,” as they come individually 
within our knowledge and our range of influence, yet the principal 
sphere for its exercise is in the fellowship of the visible church. 
You cannot fail, in reading the apostolic epistles, to be struck 
with the frequency and the earnestness with which this love, 
and all its kindred tempers and graces, are recommended and 
inculcated on those to whom they are addressed. And this 
evidently proceeds on the assumption, that there was an indis- 
pensable necessity for their cultivation and exercise in the 
churches, and that there was at the same time an incessant danger 
of their violation. It is certainly no disparagement to those 
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churches, which we believe to be constituted according to the 
primitive model,* to admit, that from their very constitution, they 
cannot possibly thrive independently of the love under considera- 
tion. According to the principles of that constitution, the brethren 
come, more than in any other, into contact with one another. 
They all take their part in the concerns of the church. It is 
not our present business to show the nature of pastoral rule, 
and to draw the line between the duties of pastors and people. 
That the pastors are invested with rule, is as plainly intimated 
as words can express any truth. But it no less clearly appears, 
and is no less readily granted, that the constitution of these 
churches is, more than that of any others, of a popular character. 
By the part which the brethren take in the concerns of the 
churches, their interest in those concerns is augmented, and 
in their social and united attention to them, when it is 
conducted in the spirit of the Gospel, their mutual love is 
confirmed and strengthened by their having their minds and 
hearts, their consultations, their counsels, and their prayers, 
thus engaged about the glory of their common Lord, and the 
prosperity of the one great cause of human salvation, and, in 
order to this, of the church’s growth in numbers and in grace. 
But while their association in the management of the affairs of 
the church thus tends to draw closer the bonds of Christian love ; 
at the same time it calls with no feeble or unimperative demand, 
for its lively and lowly exercise. We must not allow ourselves 
to forget that there is danger. The danger arises from the 
fact that in every church there is the aggregate of remaining 
corruption, as well as of renewing grace and of the spiritual 
excellences which it imparts. There are the tempers of the old 
nature as well as of the new; the new having, in no individual, 
fully eradicated and supplanted the old. While, therefore, in 
every member there are in operation the gracious principles and 
affections of the new man; there are, at the same time, the 


1 Tt will be understood that, in addressing students who were members of 
Congregational Churches, and preparing for the ministry among Congregational 
Dissenters, Dr. W. by this description designated the churches of the Congrega- 
tional order: it being his and their belief, not requiring to be argued or defended 
there, that such churches are constituted according to the primitive model.—Ep. 
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tendencies, in various degrees of unsubdued power, of the remain- 
ing principles and affections of the old man. When, therefore, the 
members of a church “ come together into one place,” for any 
purposes connected with the government and discipline of God’s 
house, or with the “ setting in order of things that are wanting,” 
there is an imperious necessity, there are, indeed, no occasions 
on which the necessity is more imperious, for bearing in mind 
the injunction of the wise man :—‘“ Keep thine heart with all 
diligence.”* The admonition of Paul, so affectionately earnest, 
itself a beautiful exemplification of the love he recommends, 
must never be forgotten :—‘ I, therefore, the prisoner of the 
Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation,’’? etc. 
You, my young brethren, look forward to the pastoral care of the 
- churches of Christ ; and I embrace every opportunity of mention- 
ing the relation which any topic under discussion bears to the due 
discharge of the duties that lie before you. It will he a leading 
function of your pastoral ministry to infuse, to maintain, and to 
cherish into augmenting tenderness and energy, this sacred 
principle, this “ brotherly love.” You must, in this “ charity,” 
as in all other graces, ‘“ be an example to the believers,” exhibit- 
ing in your character what you affectionately inculcate in your 
public and private instructions. You will ill discharge the 
functions of your office, if you neglect the cultivation of this holy 
love in yourselves and the brethren, and the careful repression 
of whatever would mar its exercise. This love is the very 
life-blood of the body of Christ; and it is in proportion to the 
healthfulness, the purity, and the copiousness with which its warm 
tide circulates, that the body can thrive, and exert a vigorous 
and salutary activity. In the natural or animal body, unless 
the aliment that is taken into the stomach is duly transmuted, 
by the digestive chemistry, into the nutritious chyle, and supplies 
the crimson current of the arterial blood with its material of 
nourishment, to carry health and strength and growth to every 
extremity of the frame, that frame would languish and die ; so 
would it be with the spiritual body—the body of which Christ 
is the living head, and believers the living members, unless 
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those instructions which are communicated from the word of 
God to the mind are, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
transmuted into love; unless they pass in this form into the 
heart, and thence are made to circulate in a tide of vital 
invigoration and warmth through the whole body. Tradition 
says of the apostle John (and the account, whether true or not, 
is certainly characteristic), that when he was too old for the 
fulfilment of the active duties of his ministry, and was carried 
to the place where the church was wont to assemble, He only 
reiterated the one simple, but, as he knew it to be, most com- 
prehensive and salutary, admonition :—‘‘ Beloved, let us love _ 
one another.” Remember that your own profession of Chris- 
tianity is nothing without it; and never cease impressing this 
assurance on the people of God who may come under your 
charge. The apostle Paul places this love, not only as an evi- 
dence of true Christian faith, but as a means of the church’s 
edification and prosperity, above all the supernatural gifts of 
tongues, of miracles, of prophecy, by which in those early times 


the Gospel was at once authenticated and advanced. That was 


his ‘ more excellent way.’’* 


We shall now enter on the precepts of the Decalogue.’ 


WiCors xii, 3he-xnt, 1-13; 

* In closing a Session with this lecture, Dr. W., on one occasion, added these 
valedictory words :—‘J have, in regard to former descriptions of love—love to God, 
to Christ, to our neighbour, taken occasion to urge the special necessity of their 
cultivation in your own hearts, not on account of your personal profession of the 
Gospel only, but on account also of your prospective official relation to the church 
of God. You will at once feel the appropriateness and importance of the same 
admonition now. Who can be a fit pastor of any church, without love to ‘the 
brethren ; love to them for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, for the truth’s sake? How 
fervently does this love breathe out its feelings and desires in the apostle Paul’s letters 
to the churches! And when you think how precious His redeemed people are to 
the Saviour Himself, how solicitous should you be, that, in your official connection 
with them, you may be enabled to do every thing that can promote their spiritual 
prosperity and secure their eternal well-being, and to shun whatever might offend 
even the least of them—tempting, stumbling, endangering them. 

“T have no lengthened valedictory address to deliver to you in closing this Session. 
We shall meet again, when, by one or other of the brethren who may be witb us, a 
few parting words will of course be specially directed to you. I would only say 
again, what I have said on former occasions, for it cannot be either too constantly 
present to your minds, or too deeply impressed upon them, that the grand object at 
which you should ever aim, and to which every branch of your instruction here 
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should be invariably, and conscientiously, and prayerfully directed, ought to be to 
make your ministry efficient ; efficient, I mean, for the great object‘of all ministry— 
from Christ’s own, down through that of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers—the salvation of souls, in connection with the glory of Christ. 

“An incident occurred at the meeting in London of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, which struck my own mind forcibly, and of which I make use 
to recommend to you the example it contains :— 

‘““« At this time, the proceedings were interrupted by an incident full of deep and 
most affecting interest. A gentleman from Holland was introduced to the assembly, 
and spoke in good English. He said he had come for the purpose of seeing the Rev. 
John Angell James, whom he had long admired and loved, and whose works he had 
translated into Dutch. He said, some of these works, particularly the ‘ Anxious 
Inquirer, had been the means of converting a great number of souls in Holland. 
After addressing Mr. James in a strain of fervent gratitude and affection, he handed 
him two or three portly volumes of his translated works. 

““« Mr. James was evidently taken by surprise, and his feelings almost overcame 
him. His reply had a thrilling effect, and put the whole assembly in tears. He 
declared that that moment was the most solemn and happy of his life. He had no 
great advantages of scholarship or philosophy in the early part of his life. He began 
his career with the firm resolution of devoting all his energies to the conversion of 
souls to God. In this his efforts had been blessed by Him to whom all the glory is 
due; and this was the secret of his success.’ 

“Let the resolution of my highly esteemed friend and brother Mr. James, whom 
Christ has highly honoured as a successful instrument in his service, ever be that 
of each of you, to strive how many souls you can be the instruments of sending 
before you, or preparing for following you to heaven, who shall be your ‘ joy and 
crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord.’ Let the amount of such success be the 
standard by which you try the real utility of your ministry. And large to each of you 
may that success be!”’ 


XVIIL—THE DECALOGUE. THE FIRST 
COMMANDMENT. 


THE general views of the divine law which have been given 
require to be borne in mind as we go forward to the discussion 
of the precepts of the Decalogue themselves, taking them up as 
they lie in order. 

The first commandment :—“ Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” 

“ The invisible things of God, since the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, even His eternal power and Godhead, 
being understood from the things that are made, so that they 
are without excuse; because that, when they knew God,” etc.’ 
When you read the theoretical speculations of human philo- 
sophy, you might be apt to doubt the truth of this represen- 
tation. But whenever, in the spirit of true science, you give 
up the mere plausibilities of imposing theory, and look to facts 
and experience, you must be constrained to admit its correct- 
ness. Ina case that so fully admits the application of the prin- 
ciples of induction, in which experience can be so largely appealed 
to, and facts without number can be brought in evidence, it is 
wonderful that men who, in other departments, may be found 
strenuously insisting on the importance of a strict adherence to 
the Baconian method of philosophising, should still continue in 
this department to revel in theory, and to prove, sometimes 
with a most imposing speciousness, how capable reason is of doing 
what reason has never done. One glance at the heathen world, 
whether in ancient or in modern times, is sufficient of itself to 

‘Rom. i, 20-25. 
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overthrow the most fascinating of all such speculations. They 
have no basis. They are built on air. They are so beautiful 
and captivating, that one cannot but be tempted at times to 
wish them true. But their fair structure may be likened to 
the ice-palace reared by the 
‘Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ,” 
eectibed with such poetical elegance by the author of the Task— 
‘a brittle prodigy,” 


“A scene 
Of evanescent glory; once a stream, 
And soon to slide into a stream again.” 


The fancy of some philosophical sceptics, that polytheism 
was the first religion of mankind, is as inconsistent with sound 
reason, and with the established facts of antiquity, as it is with 
the unequivocal testimony of the Scriptures, of which no man 
can admit the authority and remain a sceptic on such a point. 
From the Bible we learn, what all right conceptions of the 
divine Being should lead us to expect, that man, when he came 
from the forming hand of his Creator, was put in possession of the 
knowledge of the true character of his Maker, and worshipped 
Him “in spirit and in truth.” He was not at his creation 
set down amongst the other works of God, in utter ignorance of 
his own Maker and theirs, and with the same nature which he now 
possesses, in the same state in which it now is, left to grope his 
way to discovery and knowledge respecting the most important 
and necessary of all the subjects he required to be acquainted 
with—the existence, attributes, will, and worship of Him from 
whom he derived his existence and his rational nature. No. 
Polytheism and idolatry were not the first religion of men, but 
were consequent on the loss of the knowledge which was origi- 
nally possessed; and that loss was the effect of the alienation of 
the heart from the one living and true God, and of the consequent 
blinding of the understanding. These errors have been errors 
of the heart more than of the head. The head has been 
the dupe of the heart; the intellect, of the estranged and cor- 
rupted affections. In the heart they had their origin, and there 
still is ‘‘ their power, and their seat, and their great authority.” 
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The folly has sprung from the depravity. The veil has 
never been upon the evidences of the existence and character 
of God, but solely upon the hearts; and, through the hearts, 
upon the percipient powers of His creatures. The very word 
“retain,” in the passage quoted, obviously implies the previous 
possession of which I have spoken. And that their “ not liking 
to retain God in their knowledge” (in whatever way you choose 
to vary the translation of the original word) involves the idea of 
a morally delinquent or sinful cause, is clear from the fact of 
the apostle’s representing ‘“ the righteous God who loveth righ- 
teousness,”’ as “‘ giving them over,” on account of it, evidently 
in the way of judicial infliction, “to a reprobate mind.”’ The 
same representation is given in another passage,” where, it may 
be noticed, the word rendered “ blindness” (#gwos) might 
more properly be rendered ‘ the hardness or callousness of their 
hearts ;” to which cause “the ignorance that is in them,” (the 
Gentiles, the heathen), is thus imputed. 

Upon these points, however, we must refrain from 
enlarging. 

Very soon, alas! after the fall of man and the first starting 
of the population of the earth, on which the curse had been 
pronounced for man’s sake; and after that earth had been 
swept of its pollution by the waters of the avenging Deluge, 
and the race of man and the history of our world commenced 
anew, did it appear, that by the entrance of sin the heart of 
man had become gross; that ‘“ having eyes he saw not, and 
having ears heard not, and having understanding perceived 
not.” Defection and polytheism became universal :—‘“ All flesh 
corrupted their way.” The origin, progress, universality, and 
permanence of idolatry are all imputable to the same cause. 
And that cause, as already hinted, is to be found in the ungodli- 
ness of the human heart, its alienation from the divine purity, 
and the natural desire of such a heart to have the countenance 
and the patronage of the objects of its worship in favour of 
the indulgences to which it had become prone. 

1 Rom. i. 28. 2 Eph. iv. 17, 18. 
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This account of the matter receives melancholy confirma- 
tion from the fact, which has often been remarked and which 
deism has never been able satisfactorily to dispose of, namely, 
that to whatever heights of improvement men have risen in the 
varied “ wisdom of this world ’’—in science and art, in philo- 
sophy and elegant literature, there has never, without some — 
extraneous influence, been any corresponding advance in the 
knowledge of the character, will, and worship of the one God. 
Men have never of themselves made a step of progress in this 
first and most interesting of all departments, of progress towards 
right conceptions on these sublimest and most important of all 
subjects. The trial of the unaided powers of man was made 
under every possible variety and modification of circumstances, 
for many successive ages, in all parts of the inhabited world, 
and at times under auspices the most propitious and promising. 
Yet the unfailing result was :—‘ The world by wisdom knew 
not God;” “ Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools.” And, with the single exception of the Jewish people, 
a people distinguished by a revelation from heaven, the whole 
world of mankind, having lost the knowledge of God, continued 
immersed in polytheism till the commencement of the career of 
Christianity ; for that is the period fixed by the prince of 
sceptics himself, David Hume, when polytheism began to give 
way to a purer and more rational faith and worship: an admis- 
sion, by the way, in behalf of the fishermen of Galilee, such as, 
on the hypothesis of their non-inspiration, exalts them (surely 
with no intentional compliment) “ above all Greek, above all 
Roman fame.” | 

Amid the universal ignorance that overspread the world 
subsequently to the Deluge, ignorance, I mean, of God and of 
spiritual things, it pleased Jehovah, in pursuance of the purposes 
of His mercy, to choose Abram, to call him out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, where, according to Joshua, he and his fathers “ served 
other gods,” and to separate his seed to be a peculiar people 
unto Himself. This was done for two collateral and inseparable 
purposes—First, to keep alive the remembrance of His own name 
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in the earth; to prevent its utter extinction, which might almost 
be said to have already taken place ;-—And secondly, to prepare 
for the future fulfilment of His designs of grace to our fallen 
world, ‘‘ when the fulness of the time should come.”” The whole 
of that dispensation of worship which He then established among 
the chosen people was designed and fitted to answer both these 
ends. It effected a present purpose, and it prefigured and 
paved the way for something to come. 

I have formerly noticed the ordinary and natural division of 
the ten commandments into those of the first and those of the 
second table; and the precedence given to the duties which we 
owe to God—duties which apostate and thoughtless men, boasting 
themselves of their reason, yet acting with a most preposterous 
irrationality, are ever apt to postpone to those which they owe 
to one another, and even entirely to overlook. The first com- 
mandment corresponds, in its position and spirit, with the first 
of the two great commandments of love; and in its immediate 
design and tendency with the first of the two great purposes of 
Jehovah just mentioned, in the separation of the Jewish people. 
Indeed it lies evidently at the very foundation of all religion. 

The commandment is usually interpreted as directed 
against two evils, atheism and polytheism—the acknowledg- 
ment and worship of no God, and the acknowledgment and 
worship of more gods than one.’ The former, however, can 
be considered as coming before us under this commandment 
only by implication. It evidently does not belong immediately 
to the contents of the precept. The subject of atheism, too, 
came under our review near the outset of our course. It is 
introduced here by the framers of systems, chiefly with a view 
to render the Decalogue as comprehensive as possible of all 
moral duty. Beyond question, the precept implies the obliga- 
tion to have Jehovah for their God, as well as to have no other. 
But the former is more properly assumed than enjoined. It is 
presupposed that there is a God, and that Jehovah is that God ; 
and the command is that He alone be acknowledged, worshipped, 

' See Ridgely, Dick, and others. | 
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and served by them. ‘The command is against idolatry in all 
its forms and degrees. It was such a precept, not a precept 
against atheism, that was specially needed. In the giving of 
the law, Jehovah Himself appears in His majesty, that “ God 
of their fathers who, with a high hand and an outstretched arm, 
and great wonders,’ had delivered them from Egypt, and brought 
them through the parting sea, and guided them by His pillar of 
cloud and of fire. Jehovah Himself speaks. It were unnatural 
to expect a charge against atheism in such circumstances. The 
command assumes His being, and assumes His sole divinity, and 
enjoins that to no other should they ever give their homage. 
We have no call, then, in this place, to resume the subject of 
atheism. The general idea is that of exclusiveness. I do not, 
of course, mean exclusiveness as to the worshippers, but as to 
the object of worship. That the Jewish system was a system 
of exclusiveness in the former sense has often, I am disposed to 
think, been too hastily assumed. The Lord’s house in Israel 
was a “ house of prayer for all nations.” It is true that the 
possession of a direct divine revelation was an exclusive privi- 
lege. ‘ To them are committed the oracles of God.”* Jehovah 
‘dealt not so with any other nation.” But was it any part of 
the divine injunctions, or of the divine intentions, that they 
should confine their knowledge, and the blessings connected with 
it, to themselves? “I trow not.” They were set down in the 
midst of the nations as witnesses for God. And they were far 
from doing Him justice, and from doing their fellow-men justice, 
when they failed to make their special advantages available for 
the glory of Jehovah among the heathen around them, and for 
the illumination and happiness of the ignorant, the alienated, the 
“ yerishing for lack of knowledge.” Why had they not their 
prophets sent as missionaries to the surrounding idolaters? I 
can find nothing in their constitution from which to infer that 
this would have involved any breach of the covenant on their 
part. I apprehend nothing would have been more pleasing to 
that one God who “had chosen them to Himself as His peculiar 
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treasure.’ They did not well when they acted on the selfish 
principle of exclusiveness ; when they vaunted of their privileges, 
as if the purpose for which they were bestowed had been to 
supply them with a ground of self-glorying; and as if by the 
communication of them in any way to others, that design would 
have been frustrated. This was Jewish selfishness, not divine 
generosity. It was their misunderstanding and abuse of His 
distinguishing goodness, not His purpose in its manifestation. 
He had an ultimate view to the world, for which, and not for 
the Jews only, was graciously designed the future work of His 
saving mercy, by that Messiah for whose coming Judaism only 
prepared the way. Even in His choice of the Jews, and in 
all His dealings with them, He thus acted in the character of 
“the God of the whole earth ;” and as His ultimate design was 
the benefit of the world, there could have been no impropriety 
in their making the knowledge of Jehovah and a promised 
Saviour available for the benefit of the Gentiles, “that they 
might by all means save some;’’ and so anticipate as to them, 
just as was done with regard to themselves, the transactions 
of the fulness of the time. But on the subject before us there 
was exclusiveness, strict and jealous exclusiveness. We have 
before had occasion to show that the moral law, though given 
thus formally and solemnly to Israel, was neither a law for 
Israel alone, nor did it then only begin to be obligatory. It 
had been the law from the beginning, and was to be the 
law to the end; had been, and was to be for the entire race. 
No sane mind can doubt this with regard to the first com- 
mandment. There was exclusiveness here from the first, 
and must be to the last. “Thou shalt have no other gods 
but me,” bears upon it, as a divine precept, the indelible 
character of universality—of being a precept for the race; 
and indeed we might go farther, and say for the whole intel- 
ligent creation. Exclusiveness in this sense was essentially 
involved in the whole Jewish system. This first command- 
ment did not merely require the recognition of Jehovah as A 
God—one of many; but the recognition of Him as “ THE one, 
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only living and true God.” “Thou shalt have no other God 
before me,” did not mean that He was to stand alone as the 
God of the Jews, the tutelary God of their nation, while other 
nations had their tutelary divinities too. It means that they 
were to acknowledge no other, by whomsoever else acknow- 
ledged, as possessing any claim at all to Godhead. They were 
not merely to give Jehovah a niche in a pantheon; they were 
not to consider it enough that they even placed Him at the 
head of the Calendar, and honoured Him as the Father of the 
gods. He must stand alone. All such association with others 
was an insult and desecration of His supreme and solitary divi- 
nity. The acknowledgment of Him as God involved the 
undeifying of all else besides. The first and fundamental prin- 
ciple of their entire system was :—‘“ Jehovah, our God, is ONE 
Jehovah.” And by this was meant, not that He was the only 
God of the Jewish people; it implied the acknowledgment, 
“Thou, whose name alone is Jehovah, art the most High over all 
the earth.” It was meant to enjoin as an article of their faith, 
entering into all their acts of religious service, the doctrine of the 
divine Unity; that there was no God but one, and that that 
one God was Jehovah. 

It may be as well to notice here, in general terms, the 
precise difference between this commandment and the second. 
The first regards, interdictively, the acknowledgment and worship 
of other gods, whether to the exclusion of Jehovah or in con- 
nection with Him. ‘The second regards, interdictively, the 
worshipping of Jehovah Himself through the medium of repre- 
sentations or images, as if “the Godhead were like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device.”' The 
ground, as well as peremptoriness of this interdiction is very 
strongly set forth.” | 

Of the first prohibition as well as of the second there was 
great and imperative need. Jehovah “knew what was in 
man.” He knew it as soon as man sinned, even before it began 
to develop itself in practice. And he had seen the sad tendency 
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of the human heart to idolatrous defection, manifested in all the 
facts of the world’s history from the beginning. There was 
nothing so foolish and fantastic, nothing so gross and monstrous, 
nothing so impure and loathsomely vile, as not to be preferred 
as an object of religious veneration and homage, to “ the blessed 
and only potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords; who 
alone hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto; whom no man hath seen or can see ;'’*—the one 
God of holiness and of love! 

Jehovah was well aware of the existence of this propensity, 
and of the strength of its operation in the bosoms of His chosen 
people. It was in the knowledge and impression of this, and 
in the full anticipation of the display they were so very soon to 
give of its inveteracy, that He said to Moses, as if with a sigh 
over their fickleness and their proneness to apostasy :—‘‘ Oh! 
that there were such an heart in them, that they would fear 
me, and keep all my commandments alway, that it might be 
well with them and with their children for ever!”? At Sinai 
they had been powerfully impressed with dread of the purity, 
the majesty, the might, and the avenging jealousy of Jehovah. 
They felt it to be “a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” Yet the fires of Sinai were not quenched; its 
“blackness and darkness and tempest ’’ had not dispersed ; its 
alarming terrors, by which for the time they had been so over- 
awed, had not finally settled into tranquillity, ere they said to 
Aaron :—‘‘ Up, make us gods that shall go before us,”? etc. 
“‘ And they made a calf in those days, and offered sacrifice unto 
the idol, and worshipped the works of their own hands.”* Yes, 
at the very bottom of the burning mount of Jehovah’s awful 
presence! And the same propensity remained with them. It 
displayed itself during their forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness, even in the very midst of the punitive visitations of their 
unbelief, and, at the same time, of the miraculous manifestations 
of the lingering mercy of their justly offended Jehovah towards 
them, by which they were attended and visited at every step of 
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their journeyings; and during the whole period of their history, 
till after their return from Babylon; and by some authorities, 
at any rate by one,’ their freedom from it even then is 
questioned, though idolatry might not be publicly legalized or. 
tolerated by express law. There was a kind of obstinate infatu- 
ation about them, such as no frequency of admonition, no kind- 
ness and earnestness of entreaty, no severity of threatening, no 
heavy weight of corrective judgments, and no overflowings of 
unmerited mercy and meltings of forbearance and commiseration 
were sufficient to restrain. They still broke through all, and 
would, in despite of all, make gods of their own, “like the gods 
of the nations that were round about them.” This was the 
evil, the cardinal evil, against which all the prophets were com- 
missioned to testify. They sounded this first commandment 
unceasingly in their ears. 

It seems impossible to imagine a more humbling and affecting 
manifestation of the imbecility and degradation of the human 
intellect, than that which is presented to us in the history of 
idolatry. With what inimitable power of sarcastic yet divinely 
dignified irony, is the folly of it exposed by the prophet Isaiah.’ 
Certainly it is impossible to conceive a smaller portion of under- 
standing than that which seems to be required for drawing the 
conclusion here stated, for discovering the extreme and palpable 
absurdity of the conduct here described and exposed! Surely 
this is the zero in the scale of infatuation and folly! I cannot 
conceive a more desirable place of study in which to set down 
one of your enthusiastic admirers of the dignity of human nature, 
and of the wonderful, the almost divine, grasp of its powers, 
than the museum of a Missionary Society, amidst a collection 
of the idols of heathenism! It-is not to “ the stock of a tree” 
merely that the deluded worshipper falls down. Even although 
part of that had been burned in the fire and used for “ roasting 
roast ;’’ the remainder might, in its natural state, be set up as a 
personification of the mysteries of vegetation and fructification 
and productiveness. But it is the stock of a tree carved into 
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figures. Who is to describe the variety of their fantastic, 
uncouth, hideous, and obscene forms! It really requires 
an effort of credulity to bring one’s self to believe in the possi- 
bility of their being objects of worship, or even representatives 
of objects of worship, to beings possessed of reason. Well, it 
might surely have been expected, that if men who had been 
brought up in the worship of idols did not themselves arrive at 
_-the discovery of their folly, yet, when the true God had actually 
been made known to them, in His unity and in all the perfec- 
tions of His infinitely glorious character ; and when His worship 
and service had been instituted among them, they would then 
be free from every danger of “returning again to folly,” and 
giving preference to “the gods many and lords many” of 
heathen superstition. The experiment was tried. It was 
completing the test of human wisdom in the things of God, and 
of the tendencies of the human heart. Mark the melancholy 
result of this new experiment. Nothing was more difficult than 
to bring the heathen from their idols to Jehovah; nothing more 
easy than to entice the chosen people from Jehovah to those 
idols. The difficulty with the heathen was, to induce them to 
renounce their gods; the difficulty with Israel was, to keep 
them steady to theirs. They alone were in possession of the 
knowledge of the true God; and they alone discovered an 
incessant and restless propensity to change. Those who were 
in the wrong adhered, with clinging and pertinacious attachment, 
to their errors; those who were in the right were the only 
people that were unstable, and prone to prefer anything whatever 
to the truth. How striking and how spirited the expostulation 
of Jehovah with them by the prophet.’ 

All this shows how much occasion, nay, what absolute neces- 
sity there was for the first commandment. We might have 
imagined it one of those commands for which there could exist 
no need. How could they, after receiving the knowledge of the 
true God, and comparing Him with the objects of idolatrous 
worship, require to be enjoined not to prefer others before Him ? 

1 Jer. ii. 10-12. 
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Jehovah knew better. He not only knew His ancient people, 
He knew human nature better. He knew the race better of - 
which they were only a sample. He had given it two trials 
before, at the two commencements of the world’s population 
and history; and of these the result had been the same. He 
now gave it another; and there is the clearest evidence that, 
but for a constant counteraction of a direct and miraculous 
providence, the result in this instance would have been the 
same too. 

It may be observed here, that the authoritative terms of the 
commandment proceed on the assumption of the sole and righ- 
teous divinity of the Speaker. It is evident that, had there 
been more gods than one, no one of them could have been 
entitled to issue such a command to the exclusion of the others. 
And it is equally evident, that He who does issue the command 
behoves to have established His exclusive title to divinity, in 
order to men’s feeling their consciences bound by such a com- 
mand. Had any such injunction come from the Delphian Tri- 
pod, or from any other heathen oracle, in behalf of the exclusive 
claims of Jupiter, or Apollo, or Brumha, or any other of the 
pretenders to deity, we should have known its amount of worth 
and authority. The authority of the command before us, there- 
fore, is to be considered as resting on all the evidence by which 
the Jewish revelation was authenticated then, and by which 
such authentication has since been confirmed. The true God 
does not demand of His creatures, either that they believe and 
act in opposition to evidence, or even without evidence. The 
religion of Jehovah, under all its dispensations, has been “a 
reasonable service.” 

The commandment may be regarded as settling the first 
principle, the fundamental article of the Jewish creed, and as 
prescribing the first of Jewish duties. And the article, both as 
it respects faith and practice, is as clearly as it is possible for 
any article to be, one of universal obligation, one for the race. 
The article of faith is the divine unity; the article of duty, the 
exclusive worship and service of that one God. The command- 
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ment requireth all “to know and acknowledge God to be the 
only true God, and their God, and to worship and glorify Him 
accordingly ;” and it “ forbiddeth the denying or not worship- 
ping and glorifying the true God as God and their God, and 
the giving of that worship and glory to any other which are due 
to Him alone.” And assuredly, too, the terms in which it is 
expressed do imply, in the language of the same well-known 
summary of Scripture truth and duty already cited, “ That God, 
who seeth all things, taketh notice of, and is much displeased 
with the sin of having any other God.”*. There can be no 
doubt that idolatry on the part of Israel was the primary and 
most offensive breach of the covenant. There can be no 
doubt that, although the words are frequently (and, considered 
in their abstract import, truly) applied to sin in general, it is to 
this sin in particular that they have special and immediate 
reference. I mean the words of earnest divine expostulation by 
the prophets, the unceasing burden of their entreaties and 
denunciations :—“ O do not that abominable thing which I hate.” 
In every view that can be taken of it, how could it fail to be 
deeply displeasing in His sight? Consider— 

1. What dishonour it did to Jehovah the one God! What 
must have been the impression on the minds of the heathen, 
when their idols were preferred by Israel to their own Jehovah ! 
—when Hx was renounced for the “ vanities of the Gentiles.” 
Was it in after times a dishonour put upon the Son of God, 
when a robber and murderer was preferred before Him? And 
was not the indignity fearful that was put upon the infinite 
God, when the very people to whom He had made Himself 
known, convincing them of His exclusive divinity, by signs and 
wonders, without number and without competition forsook Him 
for such objects as were worshipped by the nations around them ? 
—when they, in their knowledge, like the heathen in their 
ignorance, “ changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, or to birds and 
beasts, and creeping things, and worshipped and served the 
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creature rather than the ever-blessed Creator ;,—when they, too, 
reared their altars to the sun, and moon, and host of heaven ; 
to deified fellow-men, of some of whom, according to the records 
of heathen mythology, the doings were incomparably more atro- 
cious than those of any Barabbas that ever came under the 
penal sentence of human laws; and to all the fantastic and mon- 
strous, the cruel, the impure, the disgustingly licentious abomi- 
nations of pagan superstition? What an insult! What a 
slander ! What a sacrilegious robbery of the God of the universe ! 
What Paul says of the heathen, “They changed the truth of 
God into a lie,’ became, in all such cases, much more emphati- 
cally applicable to the apostate children of His covenant. “ All 
the varieties of idolatry involved a tissue of lies against the per- 
fections of the true God. The number of the idols is a lie 
against His unity ; their corporeal nature is a lie against His 
pure invisible spirituality ; their confined and local residence is 
a lie against his omnipresence and immensity ; their limited and 
subdivided departments of supposed operation is a lie against 
His universal proprietorship and dominion ; their follies and 
weaknesses a lie against His infinite wisdom ; their defects, and 
vices, and crimes, a lie against His unsullied purity and perfec- 
tion.” And when the chosen people turned aside after these 
idols, while they were in possession of the thoroughly attested 
knowledge of the only God, how fearfully guilty were they, in 
the terms of the inspired apostle James, of “lying against the 
truth ;” of practically disowning it, and “ bearing false witness ” 
against the glorious subject of it. 

2. Such conduct was strongly interdicted, as involving in it 
the foulest ingratitude. This is intimated in the very words with 
which the Decalogue was introduced ;* usually called “ The Pre- 
face to the Ten Commandments.” Jehovah had gotten Him 
glory over the gods of Egypt. He had “shown Himself above 
them.” He had effectually pleaded the cause of His oppressed and 
injured people. He had “brought them out with a high hand, and 
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outstretched arm, and great wonders.’’ Good cause had He 
given them, in His gracious remembrance of His covenant with 
their fathers in their behalf, not to forget Him. He had laid 
them under obligations which should have been held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, and which never for one moment should 
have slipped from their minds, or failed to influence their con- 
duct. Their defections from Him, and preference of other gods, 
and of such gods (among the rest, the very gods on which judg- 
ment had been executed in the land of Ham), was a sin of the 
most heartless and profligate thanklessness. Well might He say 
to them, at every stage of their experience, as He said to them 
at alate period of it, by the prophet Jeremiah :—‘“ Have I been 
a wilderness unto Israel? a land of drought?” * Idolatry, the 
worship of other gods than the One God of creation and provi- 
dence, is branded by association with unthankfulness, not in the 
case of the Jews only, but of mankind in general. Yet it was, 
in the case of the Jews, beyond all comparison more emphati- 
cally worthy of the brand. ? 

3. Idolatry stood not alone. It did not consist in the 
mere abstraction of worship from the true God, and giving it to 
other gods; but the worship given to these other gods was, in 
itself and its accompaniments, made up of all that was otherwise 
odious in God’s sight. How just the designation of these idola- 
tries by Peter—“ abominable idolatries.” * The deities owned 
and worshipped in them were, and in all heathen countries still 
are, the product of a strange and humiliating combination of 
depraved passions and guilt-engendered fears. The principal 
deities of the Pantheon were often raised above the rest only by 
their superiority in crime, or of their power and art in its com- 
mission. They were the cruel and the lustful perpetrators of 
every enormity; the patrons and the patterns of all that was 
ruthless and all that was vile—of intemperance, obscenity, 
knavery, jealousy, and revenge. And their worship corre- 
sponded with their character ; consisting not alone of the most 
senseless fooleries, and the wildest and maddest extravagances, 
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but of the most loathsome impurities, the most licentious acts of 
intemperance, and the most savage and iron-hearted barbarities. 
And the character of the people, with whom Israel associated 
themselves in their idolatrous festivities, corresponded naturally 
with that of their deities. A true portraiture is given of it by 
the Spirit of God.’ How fearful to think, that among men of 
such a description, the “‘name of God,” the name of the Most 
High and the Most Holy, should have been blasphemed, through 
the conduct of His nominal people! Is it any wonder, that the 
God of truth, and purity, and love should have designated 
idolatry in terms formerly quoted :—‘ That abominable thing 
which I hate! ’’? 

I have already referred to the general observations which 
had before been made respecting the characteristics of the 
Decalogue, and the necessity of bearing them in mind in the 
discussion of its individual precepts. We must not forget, 
then, to apply, to the first of them—the statement of the 
apostle :—‘“‘ The law is spiritual.’ The application of such 
a commandment as this now, in our own country, in what 
is, by courtesy, designated a Christian audience, depends alto- 
gether on this great principle. It is to such audiences that 
most of you (all, with the exception of those of you who may 
be honoured of their Lord to bear His name “ far hence unto 
the heathen,’ and to set themselves for God against actual 
idolatry)? must be called to address yourselves. And it is, 
therefore, important for you to keep in mind the duty of not 
only making this commandment an occasion for stirring up the 
minds of the truly Christian part of your audience to zeal for 
the spread of the knowledge and worship of the one true God, 
in opposition to the idol-worship of the still benighted parts of 
the world; but also to bring it to bear upon the consciences of © 
those who, at home, are living without God. The large pro- 
portion of your auditors, in all probability the whole of them, 


' Rom. i. 28-32. 2 Jer. xliv. 4. 
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without a single exception, will take it for granted that there 
is and can be no breach of this commandment chargeable 
on them. They have no other gods but one. They are not 
idolaters. There has been no such thing, they will think and 
tell you, in this our favoured country since the system of 
druidical superstition gave way before the introduction of the 
light of Christianity ; unless, indeed, they should chance, as 
zealous Protestants, to bethink themselves of popery—of the 
Virgin Mary, the saints, and the Host. Now, it is important 
to bring this and every other commandment to bear, in its 
spiritual import, on the consciences of such self-deceivers ; to 
show them how much they are mistaken when they imagine 
idolatry to be out of the question with them; to convince them 
that there is such a thing as idolatry without the actual prostra- 
tion of the body to the Host of heaven, or to the “ idols of silver 
and gold, of wood, and of stone, which see not, nor hear, nor 
know ;’” that this is just as possible as it is according to the spirit 
of the divine law for a man to be a murderer, without his embruing 
his hands in blood, even by hating his brother in his heart,’ 
and indulging towards him, in words or conduct, that wrath and 
malice which are the spirit of murder; and in the same way as, 
by the look of lasciviousness, a man may commit adultery in 
his heart.” It will be your duty, in faithfulness, to remind your 
hearers of what constitutes the spirit of idolatry. They may 
not be setting up a graven image, and bowing down to it, and 
saying to it:—“ Deliver me, for thou art my god.” * They may be 
in no great danger of this. But the spirit and essence of idolatry, 
like that of every other sin, is in the heart. It consists in the 
alienation of the heart from God, in giving to any thing 
else than God that place there which God alone is entitled 
to occupy. We have Bible authority for this. I do not mean 
only in the exemplifications of the principle of the spirituality 
of the law being applied to other commands, in a way that 
equally authorises its application to the one before us; but 
of a character more direct.* It is not of essential consequence 
John ii. 9. 2 Matt. v. 28. * Isa.sehiv. 17. 4 Eph. v.5; Col. iii. 5. 
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to our present object whether, with some critics, we understand 
the original words rendered ‘“covetous man” and “covetousness”’ 
as referring to lascivious and sensual desires, or, with our transla- 
tors and other critics, more rightly I am inclined to think, to 
the prevailing sin of avarice, the love of money, pronounced 
by Paul “the root of all evil.”’ The principle is the same. 
“ Covetousness,” that is, the setting of the heart on gain, giving to 
it the affections, the desires, the pursuit, to the forgetfulness and 
exciusion of God, “is idolatry.” And “the covetous man,” 
the man in whom this principle predominates, and holds the 
throne of the heart, “is an idolater.” Nothing can be more 
perfectly in harmony than this with the principle that “the law 
is spiritual,” as applied, both by the Lord and His inspired 
apostles, to others of the divine commands. And while we 
believe covetousness to be the thing referred to in the passages 
just noticed, it is not because the same thing is not equally 
true of sensuality. We have this, too, brought under the same 
condemnation.’ Here, the “belly” may either be put more 
definitely for gluttony or epicurism, or more generally for 
sensuality in its different kinds. And such passages are quite 
sufficient to warrant our attaching the charge of idolatry to all, 
such inordinate affection towards any object, lawful in itself or 
unlawful, which takes the place of God in the heart. On this 
great Bible principle, we might fasten the guilt of idolatry on 
selfishness, on worldliness, on the inordinate doatings of natural 
affection, on indifference about idolatry in others, and on the 
presumption of worshipping God under any other character, or 
in any other way, than He has made Himself known as sustain- 
ing or requiring. On these and other topics, however, I do 
not enlarge here. In a popular assembly the illustration and. 
enforcement of such particulars would be useful and indispensable 
to render the subject appropriate and practical, and to the 
clearing of our own souls from official blood-guiltiness. Here it 
is enough to mention them as topics of which you should avail 
yourselves as preachers, on subjects of this nature; subjects 
1"Tam..vi, 10; 2 Phil. iii. 19. 
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which, in order to their telling with effect, require to be thus 
individualized in their application. The discussion of such 
applications of the general principle may often be the most 
profitable parts of the discourse; while, at the same time, they 
afford room and excellent opportunity for the anatomy of the 
heart, the detection and exposure of its manifold doublings and 
self-delusions, and the deceptive and blinding influence with 
which it operates upon the judgment or conscience. They may 
give scope, too, when properly handled, for the most impassioned, 
impressive, and awakening address; the eloquence which, 
coming from the heart, goes effectually to it. There is, as I have 
said, hardly one in the audiences we are accustomed to address, 
who would think of the precept having any direct application to 
him or to her; and yet there is hardly one on whom, in some 
one or other of the varieties of its spiritual meaning, it might 
not, in the way of conviction and alarm, be made to bear. 


XIX.—THE DECALOGUE. THE SECOND 
COMMANDMENT. 


Tue difference between this commandment and the first I have 
formerly noticed. The first forbids having any other gods 
besides Jehovah; the second prohibits the worshipping of 
Jehovah Himself through the medium of images or representa~ 
tions. Although, however, it is not difficult thus, in general 
terms, to distinguish them, it is by no means so easy to keep 
the illustration of them distinct. The reasons are :—First, that 
image-worship is so inseparably blended with the general subject 
of idolatry as already considered on the first commandment ; 
and secondly, that the worship of the true God by images or 
representations was, there is every reason to believe, one, and 
probably the chief, of the ways in which the entire system of 
idolatrous defection from the one Jehovah was introduced—all 
the endless varieties of polytheistic superstition. 

We shall attend—I. To what this commandment explicitly 
interdicts, and show the reasonableness of the interdiction. II. To 
the consideration by which obedience to this commandment is 
peculiarly enforced; or what, in the Catechism of the Westminster 
divines, is called “ the reason annexed” to the commandment. 
And III. To the violation of this commandment in the so-called 
Christian church. 

I. What is strictly and properly prohibited in this com- 
mandment ? 

They assuredly have overstepped all the boundaries of 
rationality and common sense, who have found or fancied here 
an interdiction of the arts of statuary and painting! Nothing 
can be more extravagant than this. The folly of it is as great 
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on the one side, as the worshipping of such images is on the 
other. It is quite manifest, that the prohibitory statute relates 
exclusively to religion—to such images as were made to be 
“worshipped and bowed down to.” It is the use of statues, 
or paintings, or any kinds of images or representations as the 
mediums of worship, that is forbidden; nothing else, and nothing 
more. 

If evidence of this were necessary, which it is almost insult- 
ing men’s understandings to suppose it to be, we have it in 
the fact of the variety of figures, both from the animal and the 
vegetable creation, in the carved work about the Tabernacle 
and the Temple, and their respective furniture. To pass by all 
others, let us, for a few moments, fix on one: I mean “the 
cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat.’” Of these 
we have a brief description.’ | 

I shall not enter into the discussion of the question, whether 
these cherubim were the same in structure with those described 
in the vision of Ezekiel, in the first and tenth chapters 
of his prophecies, and in the former designated the “living 
creatures ;’’ in the latter “the cherubim.”® By Mr. Parkhurst 
and others, they are understood to be the same; and no little 
plausibility is imparted to the supposition; while, at the same 
time, there are difficulties in it that are not very easily removed. 
But what we have to do with at present is, the further supposi- 
tion of their being intended as representations of the divine 
Trinity; associated, through the fourth face in the emblem—‘“the 
face of man,’ with the prospective incarnation of the second 
person for the redemption of the human race. I confess this 
does appear to me exceedingly unlikely. There is surely a 
strong objection to it in the commandment before us. We can 
hardly imagine the blessed God so decidedly, so strongly, and 
with such accompanying sanctions, to prohibit every exercise of 
the human fancy in making emblems or resemblances of Himself ; 
and yet, at the same time, to give particular directions for the 
forming and setting up of such a similitude, in the very place 
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where, through the High Priest, He was in a special manner to 
receive the most solemn acts of worship. I can conceive of 
nothing more improbable. I am disposed to acquiesce in the 
more common theory, that the cherubim in the most holy place, 
on either end gf the mercy-seat, whatever be made of those at 
the gates of Eden and those in the prophet’s vision, were repre- 
sentatives of the angels; and their position, bending inwards over 
the propitiatory, significant of their attentive and contemplative 
interest in the mysteries of redeeming grace, which had there 
their most remarkable type. They are accordingly so described 
by the apostle Peter, with apparent reference to the type.’ I 
cannot acquiesce in the justice of Mr. Parkhurst’s allegation, 
that “if the objection have any force at all, it holds as strongly 
at least against the supposition of the cherubim’s representing 
created spirits, as it does against the doctrine which teaches 
that they were emblematical of the three divine persons, with 
the man, in union.” I am surprised, indeed, at such an answer 
to the objection. How could the command not to make repre- 
sentations of the Godhead hold with equal or greater force 
against making representations of creatures? The dwelling- 
place of Jehovah in Israel was “between the cherubim.” It 
was there, over the mercy-seat, that He was propitiated with 
the blood of sprinkling; and there that, as the invisible God, 
He communed with the official representative of His people. 
Equally unsatisfactory is another, and indeed his main answer 
to the objection. “ But, indeed, the objection drawn from the 
second commandment vanishes on attentively reading the words 
of it:—‘ Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image,’ 
etc.; ‘Thou shalt not bow down to them,’ etc. Now the 
cherubim, whatever they represented, were not made by the 
people to themselves, that is, out of their own head or imagina- 
tion, and for their own uninstituted use; but were formed by 
God’s express command, according to a divine pattern, by men 
expressly inspired for that purpose. And as to the use made 
of them, the people were so far from bowing down to or serving 
1 4 Pet. i. 12. 
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the four-faced cherubim placed in the Holy of Holies, that they 
could not even see them, because they were always separated 
from the outer tabernacle or temple by a thick veil; and no one 
but the High Priest, and he only once a year, was permitted to 
enter the Holy of Holies,” etc. It must be evident that this 
does not meet the force of the objection which lies in the great 
general reasons of the prohibition; of which one, and the chief, 
undoubtedly was, the spirituality of the invisible God, and the 
importance of His people retaining the impression of that truth, 
in opposition to the powerful tendencies of the human mind to 
conceptions of a contrary description, and to the practices arising 
out of them; and the consequent improbability that Jehovah 
Himself, by His own institution, would convey an impression to 
the minds of His worshippers at such variance with the spirit 
and purpose of His precept. That these emblematic images 
were not open to the popular gaze is, I imagine, little to the 
purpose. They knew that they were there; and that before 
them their priestly representative presented their propitiation 
and worship. And the unlikelihood of His instituting such 
visible symbols of Himself, combining the interdicted likenesses 
of man, and brute, and fowl, is greatly strengthened by the very 
reason of the interdiction given by Himself, when rehearsing 
the facts of His appearance and His enunciation of the law in 
Horeb.t. The other reasonings which are given, at much length 
under the root 299, in the Lexicon of that ingenious, but, from 
his peculiar principles, somewhat fanciful critic, I must leave to 
your own consideration. In some points they have the merit 
of ingenuity and originality; but to me they appear far from 
satisfactory. 

By some, all idolatry whatever has been regarded as a 
system of representation or worship by symbol. They insist 
upon it, that men never were, and never could be so stupidly 
brutish as really to worship stocks and stones, or any lifeless and 
irrational objects; that they might, in various ways, hold them 
sacred, from the power of particular associations, but never 
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could make them the objects of their worship; that these have, 
in all cases, been only emblems, either of the true God or of 
other imaginary but still living deities, and only mediums of 
adoration to the beings they represented. This is a very 
plausible theory; and a favourite one with those philosophers 
and others, who are desirous to maintain as far as they possibly 
can, the honour of their own idol—human nature. ‘To a con- 
siderable extent it may be admitted to have truth in it, though 
we cannot grant that the sottishness of intellect implied in the 
actual worship of the images themselves never was realized. We 
believe it has been, and still is realised in innumerable instances. 
That origmally it was as the theory represents, there is perhaps 
little or no room to doubt. Men might begin their departure 
from spiritual conceptions and spiritual worship, by framing 
to themselves fanciful representations of that Being whom they 
could not by their senses discern, or by adopting as appropriate 
representatives, particular objects in nature; of which, no one 
to our minds, seems more likely to have been amongst the first, 
than the glorious orb of day, the source of light, and heat, and 
fruitfulness, and joy. Yet what actually was the first similitude, 
either adopted or invented, no early record exists to inform us. 
It is obvious, that, even in the way of representation, men might 
be guilty of “changing the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like unto birds and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things,’ according as they were desirous to represent Him 
as possessing this or the other particular quality or combination 
of qualities, belonging or supposed to belong to Him, and in any 
remarkable degree discovered or fancied in particular living 
creatures. 

We are unable, however, to tell, having no documents from 
which to learn, when the first commandment began to be violated, 
and when the second. The violation of the one, perhaps, might 
be almost, if not altogether, as early as that of the other. 
Respecting the origin of idolatry we are very much in the dark, 
or at best, in the twilight of conjecture. We have before 
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adverted to the principle from which all defection from the faith 
and worship of the true God is represented in the Scriptures as 
having arisen, namely, the dislike of the character and require- 
ments of the true God in the human heart. Now this principle 
must have begun to operate as early as the fall. The corruption 
of the heart by the entrance of sin must have put it into im- 
mediate exercise. Butit might be some time before its influence 
began to appear in this particular way. Men might, to a great 
extent, practically forget and disown the living God. They might 
form false conceptions of His character, and might, proudly and 
impiously, mutilate, defame, and dishonour it. They might live 
as if there were no God, or as if God were “ altogether such an 
one as themselves ;’’ before they either fell into the worship of 
other gods, or into the making of images and representations of 
the true, corresponding with the false and unworthy conceptions 
they had previously formed of Him. How many practical 
atheists are there! men who cast off all fear of God, and who 
sive themselves up to all which that God holds in abhorrence, 
who yet are neither worshippers of idols, nor worshippers of God 
by images! Now, the antediluvian inhabitants of the world 


- might, for aught we can tell, have been in a condition akin to 


this. That ‘they did not like to retain God in their knowledge.” 
That they were ‘enemies to Him in their minds,” they made 
abundantly manifest by their “wicked works.”? Yet we do 
not read expressly of the idolatry of that first stage of the 
history of mankind. It is true, indeed, that the mere silence 
of the Bible narrative of the period, considering its extreme 
succinctness, is not decisive proof of the non-existence of 
the evil. Yet it seems a pretty strong presumption; and at 
all events, it is a point on which no sure light can from any _ 
other sources be thrown, and respecting which, therefore, we 
can speak with no certainty. 

Even as to the rise of idolatry in the ages that succeeded 
the Deluge, there is almost equal obscurity. Whether the host 
of heaven, or deified men, were worshipped first; at what pre- 
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cise period the adoration of either of them began; whether the 
building of the tower of Babel was designed for idolatrous pur- 
poses, or whether (as from the terms of the narrative seems full 
as likely) for the concentration of power and the establishment 
of a universal empire; these are questions which, along with 
many others connected more or less remotely with our present 
subject, we must decline discussing. The discussion would lead 
us too far astray from our direct course; does not possess any very 
special interest ; and could conduct us to no certain conclusions. 

But when the principle was once admitted, and the practice 
once introduced, either of worshipping the one God by repre- 
sentations of Him, according to the corrupt, partial, and 
degrading notions of Him entertained by creatures who hated the 
original discoveries of His character, and who, because they hated, 
threw them away from them, and never sought to recover them ; 
or of worshipping and serving other gods; either directly, or 
through the mediums of their respective images and emblems ; 
there was no end to the variety which such principle and prac- 
tice were fitted to produce. Error spread in all possible direc- 
tions, giving rise to all the “ gods many and lords many”’ which, 
in every country, and in successive ages, usurped in the minds 
of men the rightful place of the Most High. Earth, air, and 
ocean were speedily partitioned in all their departments amongst 
the crowd of fancy-created divinities, superior and inferior, and 
placed under their local superintendence, with kinds and degrees 
of power according to the imaginations of their deluded votaries. 
And the regions under the earth, and the regions above it, the 
shades below, and the starry firmament, Orcus and Olympus, 
were also furnished with their appropriate deities; and all wor- 
shipped under their appropriate images and emblems. And 
the moral as well as the natural world had its assortment, every 
lust and passion having its representative and superintending 
god; this department of mythology furnishing, more than any 
other, manifestations of the loathsomeness and the ruthlessness 
of man’s fallen nature. But to enter into any detail of the 
history and varieties of idolatry and image worship, in their 
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origin and progressive dissemination, would lead me too far 
from my present subject, besides its difficulty from the want of 
early documents. Of one thing we are sure, that, at whatever 
period we fix the date of the life of the patriarch Job, the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies was then a prevailing species of 
idolatry ;} and also that idolatry of various kinds was general, 
perhaps universal, including probably the emblematic, though 
sadly corrupted, worship of Jehovah, before the days of 
Abraham.” 

Although, however, it may be admitted that idolatry was 
originally a system of representation—the true God, according 
as men came to conceive of Him, being worshipped under 
emblems; and that the various false gods, as they were subse- 
quently introduced to form a mythological pantheon, had their 
respective images: yet, as has already been hinted, there cannot 
be a doubt that, in very many instances, the degradation and 
sottish stupidity of men were so great, that the ignorant and 
- thoughtless multitude looked no further than the emblem and 
the image, and that these became themselves the objects of 
insensate fear and homage. The representation in Isaiah seems 
intended to reprehend this lowest form of idolatrous debasement.® 
“It is scarcely credible that the human mind originally wor- 
shipped inanimate objects directly. The absurdity of believing 
that that which had no life in itself, and therefore no agency, 
nor consciousness, could hear prayers or answer them, could be 
gratified with praises or sacrifices, could inflict judgments or 
confer benefits, is so palpable, that even a savage can hardly be 
supposed to have admitted it, much less can those people have 
admitted it who appear to have been the originators of idolatry ” 
(according to his hypothesis, the Cushites in the plain of Shinar). 
“Tt is highly probable, that all these objects were at first 
regarded as peculiar manifestations of the real Deity. In pro- 
cess of time, however, they began to be considered, especially 
by the ignorant multitude, as being really gods; and the wor- 
ship, originally addressed to a Being supposed to be represented - 

' Job. xxxi, 26-28. 2 Josh. xxiv. 15. > Isa. xliv. 17, 
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by the symbci, seems ultimately to have been rendered to the 
symbol itself. The stock and the stone, originally intended to 
bring the real Deity before the senses, took at length the place 
of that Deity, and became, in the end, the real objects of 
worship.”’* 

The commandment before us, were it taken alone, uncon- 
nected with the first, might be made to embrace both the 
“making of graven images and of the likenesses of creatures 
in the heavens, the earth, or the waters,” as representative 
symbols of Jehovah; and the worshipping of these created ob- 
jects themselves, of which they framed the resemblances. In 
the latter view, it would be an enlargement of the first com- 
mandment. In the former, it is an entirely new precept; and 
this is certainly its principal, we believe, indeed, its exclusive 
meaning. They were not only to have no other gods besides 
Jehovah, but were not to worship Jehovah Himself under any 
similitudes. 

We were, under this head, to show the reasonableness of 
the-interdiction. Neither the first nor the second command- 
ment ought to have been necessary. Their necessity should 
have been precluded, not only by the impiety, but by the 
extreme and palpable irrationality, of the practices prohibited. 
But the same reflection is true respecting all the commands of 
God; and it is only saying that man ought never to have 
become anything else than what he was originally; that he 
should never have sinned and assumed the character of a fallen 
and depraved creature, polluted in heart and degraded in under- 
standing. Alas! at the time in the history of man when the 
law was promulgated from Sinai, both precepts were sadly and 
imperatively called for. As to the first, all the surrounding 
nations had gods of their own, miserably different from the 
true God, the God of Israel. The whole world was “ given to 
idolatry,” and Israel as propense to it as any other people of all 
its tribes. Our business now is with the second. Observe, 
then— 

1 Dwight’s Theology, vol. iii. p. 316. 
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1. As has already been noticed, such representations of the 
true God as are here interdicted, were probably the origin of 
the whole idolatrous system. Supposing, then, that Israel had 
not gone in with the prevailing idolatries around them, yet, if 
they set about making images and representations of their own 
God, they would just be starting anew at the very point that 
led to all these varied superstitions, and they might just have 
exemplified over again the same natural progress. The second 
commandment, I apprehend, ought to be regarded both as a 
prohibition of what in itself was wrong; and, at the same time, 
as a guard to the first, that they might not only be kept from em- 
bracing directly the idolatries of the surrounding countries, but 
also from introducing a practice in the worship of their own Jeho- 
vah, which tended to lead them ultimately into the same errors. 

2..The commandment was evidently designed to impress 
and cherish just conceptions of the spiritual nature of Jehovah, 
and of the corresponding spirituality of the worship He required. 
In an early part of our course, when considering the being and 
perfections of God, we had occasion to discuss the spirituality of 
the divine essence: ‘“‘ God is a spirit,’—His essence being some- 
thing, we have every reason to believe, ncommunicably distinct 
from all that is created.’ » It was of the highest importance that 
this first principle of true theology, the spirituality of God’s 
essence, should be firmly held as a matter of faith, and con- 
stantly influential on the character of the worship paid Him. 
On this subject there is, in the human mind, a strong natural 
tendency to materialism, a tendency which has always shown 
itself,—a tendency which has arisen from the corruption of our 
nature (for, we may be well assured, it was not experienced 
when man was in innocence); but which is, no doubt, not a 
little augmented by the extreme difficulty, I may truly say the 
impossibility, of forming abstract conceptions of spirit—invisible, 
impalpable spirit. The mind labours in vain in every attempt 
at such conception, and is fain to repose itself for relief on some 
material medium. But it is of vast moment to guard against 

1 Vol. i. xx. 498. 
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this tendency, to keep aloof from the mind all impressions of 
Deity that are anti-spiritual: everything else being false and 
degrading, assimilating the Great Eternal, Self-existent Spirit, 
to the material and corruptible creatures of His power. 

3. Spiritual conceptions of God’s nature are connected, as 
has been just hinted, with spiritual conceptions of His worship. 
We have the highest authority for this association! Now, 
God having always been a Spirit, His essential nature immu- 
tably the same, this reason for spiritual worship could not be 
confined to New Testament times. He always “ required such 
to worship Him,” always required to be worshipped with the 
heart, and according to the “spirit and truth,’—the true 
. spiritual meaning and design of every external rite and service. 
It was so of old; it is sonow. Outward observances were pre- 
scribed, and were necessary. But it was necessary that the 
worshippers should be kept from imagining that God was a 
being who could be pleased with such services in themselves ; 
could have any complacency in them, or derive any gratifica- 
tion from them, as if He had senses like ours, which could be 
affected agreeably by anything material. Against all such 
conceptions of Him, which were, in truth, the grossest miscon- 
ceptions, Jehovah Himself protests, and warns His people.” The 
use of material representations was at once an indication of 
such gross misconceptions, and contributed, at the same time, 
to cherish and increase them. 

It is true that, in His own word, God speaks of Himself in 
language borrowed from material things; of His dwelling in 
heaven, of His sitting on a throne, of His seeing with His eyes, 
of His hearing with His ears; of His hands, of His feet, of His 
mouth, and of His lips, and of His voice; of His coming down, 
of His rising up. But, in the first place, this is language so 
manifestly figurative, especially when compared, in the way of 
contrast, with many other parts of the same book, that it is 
hardly conceivable that any should be misled by it. And 
secondly, in the nature of things, it is utterly impossible to con- 

* John iv. 24, A Se Bay ps Ws 
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vey any ideas at all to our minds on such a subject otherwise. 
A language that spoke of spirit and spiritual things without 
figure, that is, in terms expressing what is spiritual without 
any reference to what is material, would to us be necessarily 
and absolutely unintelligible; because, being incapable of form- 
ing any conceptions at all of pure spirit, we could attach no 
ideas whatsoever to the language of a purely spiritual world. If 
any ideas, therefore, were to be conveyed to our minds at all, it 
behoved to be by figures of speech. 

There are many very plausible considerations which have 
been, and which may be, adduced, on this very ground, in 
behalf of the use of representations and images; how they may 
assist the mind by means of the senses, giving it something 
palpable, on which it feels itself capable of fixing itself, and by 
the contemplation of which, the affections may be excited. 
We might oppose to such suggestions the practical tendencies 
already mentioned, as evinced in the whole history of the reli- 
gions of mankind. And we might insist, that the awfulness 
of felt incomprchensibility is an impression, in regard to the 
Infinite Spirit—the great object of our worship, incomparably 
more desirable and beneficial, than one of gross material fami- 
liarity. There is sublimity init. And there is in it the impres- 
sion of constant nearness. Whereas when the worship is asso- 
ciated with material emblems, the mind, from the force of habit, 
becomes incapable of realizing the presence of the Deity when 
the emblem with which that presence is associated is absent. 
And it gives, too, the habitual impression, that no religion can be 
acceptable to such a Being, but the religion of thought, and 
sentiment, and feeling; and no worship acceptable in which the 
mind and heart do not take the lead. It is enough, however, 
for the present to say, in reply to any who may be disposed 
to speculate in such a way as that mentioned :—I am not 
careful to answer thee in this matter." When I have before 
me an explicit and peremptory injunction of Jehovah Himself, I 
dare not allow myself to listen to the reasonings of men, how 

1 Dan. iil. 16. 
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specious soever they may be rendered. He knows our hearts, 
He is acquainted with the tendencies of our natures better than 
we are ourselves, infinitely better. And all His preceptive 
injunctions and prohibitions are founded in this perfect knowledge. 
They who exalt their own wisdom to the judgment-seat, to take 
cognizance of His; who presume to oppose their reasonings to 
His express declarations and commands, must ever be found in 
the wrong. And they-will find themselves miserably mistaken 
and disappointed. Here stands the plain unequivocal statute of 
Him who knows Himself and knows us :—‘ He that reproveth 
God, let him answer it.”? 

We may have occasion to touch on this topic again, when we 
come to speak of the violations of this command in the worship 
of New Testament times, the worship of the Roman and Greek 
Churches. 

In next lecture, we shall consider the “reason annexed’’ to 


this commandment. 
Wei vol. Oe 


XX.— THE DECALOGUE. THE SECOND 
COMMANDMENT. 


We are in this lecture to consider —II. What has, with 
sufficient propriety, been termed ‘the reason annexed to 


the second commandment :’”’—‘“ For I the Lord thy God 


am a jealous God,” ete. 

On this important and somewhat difficult subject, there are 
two points that call for remark :—1. The character given of 
Jehovah, as “a jealous God.” 2. The manner in which this 
jealousy is represented as operating :—“ Visiting the iniquities,” 
etc. 

1. What is meant by Jehovah when He designates Himself 
‘a jealous God ?”’ 

When, in the Holy Scriptures, human passions are ascribed 
to God, He is spoken of, &vdewroradés—after the manner of men. 
We must beware of imagining the infinite Mind to be disturbed 
by any of those disquieting emotions which agitate the bosoms 
of His creatures ; or to be the subject of any feeling that can 
cause uneasiness. That Mind we ought to consider as, from 
eternity to eternity, possessing within itself an infinitude of 
undisturbed and immutable enjoyment. Human joys are 
capable of increase and diminution, of elevation and depression. 
They wax and wane; they ebb and flow. But the divine 
felicity is like a light that shines for ever with the same pure 
and perfect radiance, which never wanes, and over which no 
cloud can ever cast an obscuring shadow. It is a sea whose tide 
is always at the full, whose waters, at their immeasurable 
depth, are always clear; and, though never stagnant, always 
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tranquil; a boundless ocean of settled delight, which no tributary 
rivers can ever increase, and which no storms can ever ruffle. 
All perturbation of mind is, in a greater or less degree, painful, 
and can never have place with the infinitely and immutably 
Blessed ; to whom no event can come unanticipated, who cannot 
be taken by surprise, and whose counsels are all framed on an 
all-comprehensive knowledge of the past, the present, and the 
future. Even the intense emotions of gladness with which 
happy occurrences visit the human heart, seem to imply a pre- 
vious deficiency or lower state of enjoyment, which we can hardly 
with consistency associate with our conceptions of the Divine 
Being, and His feclings of bliss. - | 

In His own word, however, passions are ascribed to Him. 
And from this we are surely more than warranted to conclude, 
that there must, even in that immutable Mind, be something 
analogous to what is found in intelligent creatures. We have 
never witnessed even human passions in exercise otherwise than 
in the breasts of the fallen and sinful; always, consequently, in 


1 In a discussion which was carried on in successive numbers of the “ Biblical 
Review and Congregational Magazine,” on the question :— Whether theology,be 
a progressive science? one of the writers, an eager supporter of the progressive 
character of theology as a science, goes, I cannot but think, quite far enough 
in his fondness for progress in all departments; when, not only with regard to 
the knowledge and the blessedness of the redeemed in heaven (where we should 
quite agree with him), but even in regard to the felicity of the Divine Being 
Himself, he seems to have the conception of some such progressive increase. His 
language at least seems to imply, that the putting forth of God’s power and wisdom 
and benevolence in the works of creation’and redemption, brought with it an augmen- 
tation of that felicity. He thus expresses himself :—‘ Of the nature and causes of 
the happiness of the infinite God, I know nothing but what He has been pleased to 
reveal. Hestands ‘apart and alone,’ in His own universe, otherwise than as He has 
voluntarily constituted beings, and originated relationships. That He has thus put 
forth His creative energy is sufficient proof that He would have been less happy than 
had He not done so.” And he goes on very beautifully to amplify this sentiment, 
in its application to the interest manifested by God in diffusing happiness and 
repairing misery amongst His creatures. Now, we are far from imagining that the 
happiness of the Infinite One would have been the same, whether the purposes of 
His infinite mind were effected or not. All that we mean is this (and perhaps it 
is only, after all, adding another exemplification of the importance of defining 
terms) that the felicity of the Divine Being should not be regarded as in any proper 
sense progressive, so as to have become greater after creation than it had been 
before. We reason thus:—At what time creation began, we are ignorant. But when- 
soever it was that the Omnipotent put forth His first creative act, or issued His fiat 
there had been, ere time thus had its earliest date, a previous eternity. During that 
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connection with infirmity and evil. I should imagine, that had 
we had the opportunity of witnessing their exercise in “ the 
man Christ Jesus,” we should have felt no startling or revolt- 
ing association in ascribing them to God. In the human 
nature of that holy thing which was born of the Virgin,’ there 
was, of course, the exercise of those passions which pertained 
to the nature He had assumed. But in their operation in 
His bosom, there was no debasing alloy of sin; no evil, nor 
the remotest tendency to evil. All is sinless purity. We are 
sensible of the infinite disparity between divine and human— 
between the nature which had belonged to Him from eternity, 
and that which, in “the fulness of time,’”’ He had taken into 
mysterious union with it. We are sensible of the infinite 
condescension of Him who, though He was “in the form of God, 
and thought it no robbery to be equal with God, made Himself 
of no reputation, and was made in the likeness of men.” Yet 
we do not at all feel as if there were anything morally incon- 
gruous or unseemly in the union, by which human passions, 
though not of course introduced into the divine nature, or made 
at all to belong to it (for in the connection of the two natures in 
the person of Christ, it isever carefully to be remembered, there 
eternity, had He been less happy than after the purpose of “‘ manifestation” (which 
this writer describes as “the peculiar joy of God”) had begun to take effect? We 
say:—No. Not only on the ground that in His own infinitude there must ever have 
subsisted an all-sufficiency of enjoyment, so that we cannot imagine the production 
of the finite necessary to the happiness of the Infinite, or adding to that which must 
from eternity have borne proportion to His infinitude ; so that, all else about Him 
being infinite, His happiness could not but be infinite too. Not only on this ground 
would we question the possibility of increase of progress, but also on another, namely, 
that the entire plan of the Infinite Mind was to that Mind present from eternity. It was, 
in every iota and in every aspect of it, perfect and, among other points of view, inregard 
to the time when manifestation should commence (if indeed we may speak of time 
when our theme is eternity.) The questions :—Why creation did not begin earlier? 
or why not later? are questions quite out of the range of our intellect. But of this 
we are sure, that earlier or later would alike have been wrong, a violation of what 
infinite wisdom had arranged. And thus, all the scheme being from eternity in God’s 
mind, and all, (in the order of time, or of precedence and subsequence, as well as in 
every other particular,) absolutely and unimprovably perfect, the happiness of Deity, 
in the contemplation of His works as well as of Himself, must have ever been the 
same: any change in any one point being necessarily deterioration. If this be 


conceded—and how can it be refused ?—we are at one. 
1 Juke i. 35. 
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is no reciprocal blending of the properties belonging respec- 
tively to the one and to the other), were yet brought into 
immediate personal association and contact with it. And 
if we find no revolting difficulty in this, neither do we, when 
we suppose something analogous to the human passions in 
the mind of Deity Himself; only with all the inconceivable 
difference between created and uncreated, finite and infinite, 
and with an eternal and irreconcilable separation from all that 
is weak, or low, or morally defective. I am disposed to think 
that there is no human passion ascribed to Jehovah, which, in 
its own nature, taken abstractly from all the accompaniments 
of evil with which corruption in man associates its exercise, can 
be regarded as sinful. If it were otherwise, I should feel an 
insuperable difficulty in conceiving how it could be imputed to 
God at all. I am aware, however, of objections which might 
be started against the position; and although I fancy myself 
prepared to meet them, the discussion would lead me too far out 
of my way. 

When we think and speak of God, we think and speak like 
children. ‘The conceptions we can form of the passions, or of 
what corresponds to the passions, in Him, are exceedingly 
imperfect and confused. And there is much room for humble 
self-diffident caution, lest we admit into our minds notions such 
as are unworthy of His infinite majesty and excellence. Yet, 
surely, in speaking of Him, we need not hesitate to use the 
language of His own word—the terms which He Himself em- 
ploys; and by a comparison of one passage with another, we 
may rectify and chasten our ideas and impressions of the great 
object of our worship. In the Scottish “ Confession of Faith,” 
where God is described as a Being “ without body, parts, or 
passions,’ there is only one passage quoted in reference to the 
last of these.t’ But the word suoorade?s, although it may include 
the passions as they appear in human nature, is a word of much 
more general import, such as cannot easily, if at all, be conveyed 
by any single term in our language. It means, “ capable, in’ 

1 Acts xiv. 14, 15. 
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whatever way, of being similarly affected.”’ “Jt denotes the 
being subject to all those accidents which attach to mortality ; 
namely, to the passions and affections, the wants and weaknesses, 
the liability to disease and death, which flesh is heir to; all 
involving the very reverse of the ideas connected with Deity.’’* 
“ Passion is an agitation that supposes a succession of thoughts, 
together with a trouble for what is past, and a fear of missing 
what is aimed at. It arises out of a heat of mind, and produces 
a vehemence of action. Now all these are such manifest imper- 
fections, that it does plainly appear they cannot consist with 
infinite perfection. Yet, after all this, there are several passions, 
such as anger, fury, jealousy, and revenge, bowels of mercy, 
compassion and pity, joy and sorrow, that are ascribed to God 
in the common forms of speech that occur often in Scripture. 
Passion produces a vehemence of action. So, when there is in 
the providences of God such a vehemence as, according to the 
manner of men, would import a passion, then that passion is 
ascribed to God. When He punishes men for sin, He is said 
to be angry. When He does that by severe and redoubled 
strokes, He is said to be full of fury and revenge. When He 
punishes for idolatry, or any dishonour done Himself, He is said 
to be jealous. When He changes the course of His proceedings, 
He is said to repent. When His. dispensations of providence 
are very gentle, and His judgments come slowly from Him, He 
is said to have bowels. And thus all the varieties of providence 
come to be expressed by that variety of passions which, among 
men, might give rise to such a variety of proceeding.”? Per- 
haps this is the safest way of representing the matter—resolving 
all that is said of the passions in Godhead into the figure, 
anthropopathy. And yet we do not feel altogether satisfied 
with it. To suppose the sole reference to be to the procedure 
of God, as varying in a similar way to what is produced by the 
passions in the procedure of men, and not at all to anything in 
the divine Mind itself, analogous to those mental affections in 
man from which the variations arise, seems to be going to an 
1 Bloomfield. - 2 Burnet on the Thirty-nine Art. p. 35. 
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extreme, and divesting that infinite presiding Mind of much 
that gives interest to our conceptions of it. The most sublime 
and most delightful representation of God is one which resolves 
His whole moral nature into a passion, or an affection, and one, 
too, by which the human bosom is many a time subjected to 
the most violent emotions—“ God is love.” I do not see why 
we should be precluded altogether from conceiving of something 
analogous in God to those passions and affections which belong 
to humanity, provided we carefully remove from every such 
conception the idea of disturbance, of uneasiness, and far more 
of the slightest alloy of impurity or malignity. But in regard 
to all that pertains to Deity, we are ever constrained to 
exclaim :—‘ Such knowledge is too wonderful for us; it is high, 
we cannot attain unto it.’ 

Jealousy in the application of the word most prevalent 
among men, has relation to suspicions of unfaithfulness in the 
marriage union. In this use of it, it is a complication of pas- 
sions ; of love, hatred, grief, fear, pride, and revenge. When 
it rises to a high pitch, it is described as “the rage of a man,” 
and “cruel as the grave.” 

I need not cite passages to prove that the conjugal relation 
is often employed as a representative emblem of the union 
between God and His people. It is so in both the Old and the 
New Testament Scriptures. Their Maker is their Husband. 
Their fidelity is plighted to Him. And, in conformity with the 
full spirit of the figure, He demands of them an undivided heart ; 
a heart not shared by Him with idols, or with the world, or 
with any created and rival object of its affections. It is usually 
in relation to idolatrous defection that jealousy is ascribed to 
Jehovah: this being a departure in heart from Him, and a prac- 
tical breach of covenant engagements.” Such idolatry was like 
the heart of a wife going after strangers. And when jealousy is 
represented as awakened against this sin, and those connected 


1 Ps. cxxxix. 6. 
2 Hxod. xxxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 23, 24; vi.14,15; Josh. xxiv. 19, 20; Num. 
xxv. 11. Deut, xxix, 18-20; xxxii. 16, 17, 21; 1 Cor. x. 22 
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with it, it is associated with, and might be interpreted as meaning, 
very nearly the same as the heat of indignation. Thus it stands 
associated in several of the texts already quoted, and in others. 

And lest we should think we are little in danger of being 
the objects of such jealous indignation, because we are in little 
danger of such idolatry ; let us remember that Jehovah is as 
jealous of the division of our affections between Him and the 
world, as between Him and idols. In this way, the strong 
denunciations of God against idolatry may be brought to bear, 
with strong and startling effect, upon your worldly-minded, 
money-serving auditors. But on the idolatry of covetousness, 
I formerly had occasion to insist. 

More generally, we are jealous respecting everything on 
which we set a high value, which we consider as particularly 
and exclusively our own, or which is specially dear and sacred 
to us by association with those we love. Thus we are jealous 
of our character and honour, and of those of our intimate and 
beloved friends. The man of the world is jealous of his fashion- 
able reputation; the soldier of his courage; the miser of his 
wealth; the ambitious man of his power. This may not seem 
to agree very well with all cases of jealousy in the conjugal 
relation. A husband may be furiously jealous who cares very 
little for his wife—whose affections have even been alienated 
from her. But in such a case there is something else that he 
highly prizes. His own honour has received a wound. His rights 
have been violated. His pride has been mortified. And he 
breathes out imprecation and revenge. It is not the sanctuary 
of love that has been violated, but of pride. It is not that dis- 
honour has been done to his wife, but to His wife. The jealousy 
of affection and the jealousy of pride are two very different 
passions or states of mind; though they are quite capable of 
combination, and, in point of fact, are often combined. 

In harmony with the general observation just made, that 
we are naturally jealous of what we value, there are two things 
spoken of in Scripture as special objects of the jealousy of Jeho- 

1 Matt. vi. 25; 1 John ii. 15, 16; James ivy. 4, 5. 
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vah. These are:—His own glory and His own people.’ It 
was jealousy “for His great name’ that, in such cases, inflicted 
the correction; and it was the same jealousy that removed it. 
Jealousy for His people is jealousy for His great name by which 
they are distinguished, and that is called upon them. The 
question :—‘‘ Where is now thy God?” was as much a taunt on 
Him as on them. 

The divine glory is the highest of all possible objects. Is 
there any other to which, without a fecling, not of impiety 
alone, but of irrationality, we can imagine that it ought to give 
place. The due maintenance of it is essential to the well-being 
of the universe, of which “ all the foundations would be out of 
course,’ were it to be yielded up to desecration and neglect. 
If the blessed God is to be rebelled against, and insulted with 
impunity ; if, with impunity, His law is to be trampled upon, 
His name reviled, worthless rivals of all descriptions preferred 
before Him, and the worship and service rendered to others 
which are due to Him alone; if, with impunity, “the truth of 
God may be changed into a lie,” and “ the creature worshipped 
and served rather than the Creator,” then are the subjects of 
God’s moral government released from their obligations to alle- 
giance ; the creature is exalted over his Creator; the subject over 
his sovereign ; the first and highest of the principles of social 
order are subverted; and the grounds of subordination ‘and 
sources of happiness throughout the intelligent and moral uni- 
verse are destroyed. The jealousy of Jehovah, then, is His 
regard for His own glory, and His judicial determination to 
mark and punish every violation of its sacred claims; not from 
any feelings of petty rivalship with the worthless objects of 
homage that come into strange and guilty competition with it 
in the minds of men; (Oh! in what a state must that mind be 
which can, for one moment, admit the imagination of such rival- 
ship! how debased, how trifling, how unhallowed!) but because 
there is obvious and infinite propriety, nay, indispensable neces- 


1 Ts. xli~8; Josh. xxiv. 19; Ezek. xxxvi. 20-23 ; xxxix. 25-27; Joel 11. 17, 18; 
Zech. 1. 14-16. 
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sity, in the glory of His name and the claims of His authority 
being stedfastly maintained. 

2. We come now to the manner in which this divine 
jealousy operates, or manifests itself :—“ Visiting the iniquities,”’ 
etc. 

This part of the subject is not without its difficulties; and 
I am very far from saying or thinking that the observations I 
am about to make will remove them all. They may, however, 
contribute at least to lessen them, and suggest to your minds 
such hints, as may enable you to confront, and possibly to stagger, 
the confidence of the flippant, the scorn of the high-minded, and 
the grave perplexity of the more serious objector. In all our 
own investigations of the divine procedure, self-diffident lowli- 
ness is the posture of mind which becomes us. As we cannot 
‘“‘ by searching find out the Almighty Himself to perfection,” we 
need not surely be surprised if we find parts of His administra~ 
tion above our comprehension ; and some between which and 
the admitted perfection of His character we may be somewhat 
at a loss to discover the principle of harmony. There may, 
in such cases, be such a principle, although it escapes our detec- 
tion. Nay, in some we may be constrained to satisfy ourselves 
by simply saying, with humbly acknowledged ignorance, there 
must. 

In the present instance, let us try how far we can advance 
towards the discovery. 

Observe, then—(1.) The “ visiting of the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children,” formed no part, nor was it at alla 
principle, of the judicial law in Israel. They were to proceed 
in no such way. The application of such a principle was, in 
no part of the Israelitish constitution, entrusted to human autho- 
rities. On the contrary, it was explicitly and peremptorily 
interdicted. They were, in no case, allowed to apply it.’ It 
was Jehovah Himself, in His own judicial and _providential 
administration, that was to exemplify the principle in its actual 
application. (2.) If Jehovah retained the principle and the 
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application of it in His own hands, this shows it to have been a 
principle that could admit of being entrusted to none but Him- 
self. He alone, the omniscient God, was capable of distin- 
guishing in what cases it would, without a violation of equity, 
be put in practice. He reserved the inquisition of crimes in 
this respect, I mean in regard to the family and posterity of 
the transgressors, entirely to Himself; - prohibiting the magistrate 
from presuming to meddle with it in the ordinary administration 
of justice. And His thus making an exclusive appropriation 
of it to Himself would ensure its never being applied save 
when He himself saw the application to be in accordance with 
the demands of equity :—‘“‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?”” He who, by interdicting human tribunals from any 
application of the principle, certified His jealousy of the claims 
of justice, would not violate these claims in His own admini- 
stration. ‘For why,” it has been properly asked, “ was the 
magistrate forbidden to imitate God’s method of punishing, but 
because no power less than omniscient would, in all cases keep 
clear of injustice, in such an inquisition ?” 

(3.) Judgments and corrections of a national description, if 
they were to be executed at all, could not, in the nature of things, 
be executed otherwise. They unavoidably involved the children 
of the present generation ; and, if continued for a series of 
successive years, involved all those of the generations following. 
If, therefore, under God’s peculiar government of the Jewish 
people, there were to be any public national visitations, and 
especially for periods of time such as might be requisite for the 
working of an effectual reformation, the operation of the prin- 
ciple was inevitable. Even in the forty years’ wandering in 
the desert, the younger part of the congregation—those very 
children who, the rebels alleged, “‘ would be a prey,” though 
they were not, like their seniors, excluded from the promised 
land, yet were necessarily participants in the privations, dis- 
tresses, and difficulties of that weary and harassing period—the 
period during which the carcasses of the elder generation, the 
unbelieving and ungrateful murmurers against Jehovah and His 
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promises, were falling in the wilderness. Before the fulfilment 
of the divine promise came to be experienced, many of them 
would be old men, and another generation would be begun. 
To take another instance :—The captivity in Babylon lasted 
for seventy years, and so embraced three generations. Viewing 
this as a national visitation, how was it within the limits of the 
possible that the children could escape a participation in it? In 
both instances, the dispensation was fitted to impress the minds 
of the rising generation with a most important and salutary 
lesson ; a lesson by which they might be restrained from follow- 
ing the wicked example of their forefathers, and which might 
thus contribute not a little to their real advantage. This, 
indeed, was the very purpose of all such national retributions. 
There can hardly be a doubt that the favourable account given 
of the generations immediately subsequent to that which had 
come out of Egypt by Moses, was owing, in no small measure, 
to this cause. The scenes through which they had passed, and 
amidst which, indeed, they had grown up, contributed to the 
happy result. 

(4.) There were cases, they were frequent indeed, in which 
the children themselves persisted in the sins of their fathers. 
In these cases, the children merited for themselves all that they 
suffered, by making these sins their own, consenting to them, 
and taking part in them. Nay, their guilt became even the 
more aggravated, inasmuch as they thus persisted in despite of 
warnings, reproofs, and judicial inflictions. They identified 
themselves with their parents, appropriated their iniquities, and 
by the continuance of. the sin prolonged its punishment. 
Accordingly, when, after a time, the correction is represented as 
working its end and becoming effectual, the repenting generation 
are described as remembering their own sins and the sins of 
their fathers. In such cases, “ the iniquities of the fathers”’ 
come in vengeance upon the children, when the children, 
on account of them, suffer heavier visitation than if they 
themselves had been the first transgressors. And they do so 
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suffer most righteously, inasmuch as the corrections inflicted on 
their fathers, which they witnessed, ought to have had the 
effect of restraining them from similar evils; and their not 
being so restrained indicated the growing power and prevalence 
of corrupt principles. It is to a prolonged infliction of punish- 
ment through successive generations that Moses refers in the 
chapter just alluded to.’ Of these remarks, the Jews in our 
Lord’s time afford a sufficiently apt exemplification.? They 
are represented by the “ faithful witness”? as, by their con- 
tinuing to cherish the same spirit of apostasy, and, notwith- 
standing their verbal disownment of their fathers’ doings, doing 
the same things, appropriating to themselves the sins of previous 
generations, and accumulating and concentrating the guilt of 
them upon their own heads. So the Jews now are pining 
away in the iniquities of their fathers, assenting as they do, in 
their spirit of infidelity and scorn, and wilful blindness and 
callous hardness of heart, to the deed of their fathers in 
“ crucifying the Prince of life.’ They have said, generation 
after generation, in the terms of the original murderers :—‘“‘ His 
blood be upon us, and upon our children !’’* 

(5.) It appears to be on this principle that Jehovah reasons 
with His ancient people, in the eighteenth chapter of the 
Book of Ezekiel,* and vindicates His procedure from their capri- 
cious and sullen objections to it. In this remarkable chapter, 
Jehovah, as it appears to me, is to be considered as taking them 
up on their own principles—assuming these for the sake of 
argument, as He does in other parts of His word. Why, 
they said in murmuring dissatisfaction, why should we suffer 
for the sins of our fathers? Why should their sour grapes set 
our teeth on edge? Well, says Jehovah, be it so. I will 
judge you according to your own sins. ‘Their very murmurings 
were in the spirit of rebellion. “I am not punishing you,”’ we 
may conceive God in effect to say, “for sins that are not your 
own. You are, in principle and in practice, in heart and in 
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life, assenting to the sins of your fathers; you are making them 
yours ; your guilt is thus more aggravated than theirs. Setting 
their sins, then, simply as committed by themselves, entirely aside; 
I will take you up upon your own ground.” They were laying 
the blame of their calamities upon their fathers. But the God 
of their fathers had no pleasure in punishing and protracting 
punishment, when punishment had convinced, awakened, hum- 
bled, and reformed the suffering subjects of it. He therefore 
assures them, that, whatever in kind, in number, and in guilt, 
had been the sins of their fathers; if they repented and turned 
unto Him, if they disowned and forsook those sins, they should 
no longer be punished, their calamities should immediately be 
withdrawn: they should no longer suffer for their fathers’ sins, 
if they, by penitence and reformation, ceased to make them 
their own. He would not prolong correction, in which He had 
no pleasure, if they humbly accepted it, and returned to their 
allegiance and their duty. In the spirit of pride, and dissatis- 
faction, and self-vindication, they were laying their own 
sufferings to the door of their fathers’ sins. But Jehovah puts 
it to their consciences, whether, on the supposition of the sins 
of their fathers being put out of the account, and His “ judging 
them after their own sins,” their sufferings, as His judicial 
visitation, would be removed or lightened.! 

(6.) There are still cases remaining, and in them lies the 
principal difficulty, in which the innocent appear to suffer with 
the guilty; unoffending children with their criminal parents ; 
families with their guilty heads.” In regard to these, let the 
following considerations be attended to :— 

First, The retribution must be viewed as confined to the 
present life. It relates to external circumstances and temporal 
sufferings only. With the peculiar constitution of things in the 
first father of our race, and the questions respecting the nature 
and extent of the connection of his posterity with him in his 
first sin, we have at present nothing to do. I believe that all 
are treated as partakers in his first transgression ; yet not in 

’ Hzek. xviii. 19-30. 2 Josh. vii. 24, 25; Numb. xvi, 27-34, etc. 
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such a way as can be separated from their inheriting a corrupt 
and sinful nature. But, at all events, that is a constitution of 
things which, with its mysteries (and it is not without them), 
was peculiar to him, and cannot in any other case be repeated. 
I enter not into it. All that needs be said now is, that in the 
present case the punishment is temporal alone.’ 

Secondly, The number actually involved in the sin and its 
personal guilt, it is, in such instances as those referred to, 
difficult for us to ascertain—how far, in each of the two cited, 
for example, the wives, the sons and the daughters, and others 
took part themselves, directly or indirectly, in the crime. We 
know that Ahab was stirred up by Jezebel; so might Achan 
by his wife, and so might Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. These 
rebels might be joined in spirit by their wives and families, and 
might even be stimulated by them. And their participation in 
the guilt might be known, though not expressly recorded in ile 
narrative. 

Thirdly, When little children suffered, who could take no 
part in the trespass, and contract no personal guilt, it was in 
their case only temporal death coming upon them in another 
way and at an earlier time than it might otherwise have come. 
There is in this, therefore, nothing more mysterious than there 
is in the sufferings and death of children in general. And to 
themselves it might be infinitely more than compensated in 
another world, to which we have no reason to suppose the 
influence of their fathers’ sins could extend. That God might 
thus show mercy, in another state, to such children as by the 
sins of their fathers were involved in punishment in this, might 
be illustrated from what is said of young Abijah.* 

Fourthly, At the same time, the known connection of child- 
ren with their parents in present suffering, was calculated to 
operate as a powerful restraint upon parents; dissuading from 
and preventing crime, by one of the strongest and tenderest 
motives by which the human heart can be influenced. And 
then— 

1 1 Kings xiv. 13. 
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Fifthly, While it thus operated as a restraint upon parents, 
it exerted a corresponding influence upon children. It was 
fitted to be a more effectual preventive of the prevalence and 
spread of the evil which drew down the vengeance—idolatry, 
and practical departure from God; and that, indeed, not by 
the influence adverted to merely, but by the removal of the 
dangerous source of wide-spreading and down-spreading con- 
tagion. It gave at once a more awfully impressive check to 
the imitation, on the part of children, of the crimes by which 
their fathers provoked Jehovah; and in particular instances, by 
sweeping children as well as parents away, cut off, to a greater 
or less extent, the stream of evil in its descending course. 

7. It may further be observed, that the declaration is in 
harmony with numberless facts in the ordinary administration 
of divine providence. ‘The analogy is continually meeting us. 
It is so frequent, that unless in cases of a specially striking 
character, we hardly notice it. Children are every day actually 
involved in the consequences of their parents’ sins—of sins com- 
mitted, in many instances, before they were born. How often 
do the vices of intemperance, incontinence, and extravagance, 
entail disease and misery on a man’s immediate and even more 
distant offspring! It is not sufficient to set such facts aside as 
irrelevant, that they are not the result of any formal judicial 
sentence. It does not follow that a fact is not the result of such a 
sentence, because the sentence has not been formally pronounced. 
There may be judicial sentences in the divine mind which are 
never published, and of which there is no other indication than 
facts. Nor does it follow, that in no case do they exist, because 
we cannot with certainty pronounce upon them, and are warned 
against the presumption of so doing. But it is quite enough 
for our present purpose, that the facts do take place under the 
divine administration; and that God, if He willed it, could prevent 
them, and order things otherwise. The principle on which we 
object to the “visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children,” would lead us, if consistently followed out, to question 


the general equity of the daily and hourly conduct of divine 
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providence. It is a very hazardous thing for us to start and 
urge objections, which bear unfavourably on facts actually and 
palpably existing in the divine administration. On such ground, 
assuredly, we should tread with a timid and reverential caution. 

8. How striking and delightful the contrast between the 
extent, respectively, of the visitation of iniquity and the showing 
of mercy. It is clear, that in the latter clause, “ thousands ”’ 
means, not thousands of individuals; but thousands of genera- 
tions. To all without exception—individually, who “love Him 
and keep His commandments,” He “ showeth mercy.” But the 
contrast is between the third and fourth generation on the one 
side, and the thousandth on the other. The contrast is designed 
to intimate and impress the divine “delight in mercy.” 
Judgment “is His strange work.”* ‘He has no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked.” * This accords with the proclamation 
of His name to Moses.® In this passage the word “ generations” 
is properly supplied; and so it should be also after thousands in 
the second commandment. It accords also with His reluctance 
and backwardness to smite, and His constant readiness to “ turn 
from the fierceness of His anger, and take away all His wrath,” 
as soon as chastisement had produced its intended effects.* It 
was His delight to remove His rod, and to return in smiles and 
blessing to His penitent people.® And when He did return, 
He delighted to lengthen out His blessing from generation to 
generation. 

The language intimates, that in blessing the children, He has 
a respect unto their fathers. In His slowness to smite, and His 
readiness to bless, He is frequently represented as “ remembering 
Abraham, Isaac, and Israel His servants,” ® and His covenant with 
them. His conduct to their posterity, for many a generation, 
as that conduct is set before us in the inspired record of God’s 
dealings with them, might be appealed to in illustration and 
proof of this, And now, in reference to the promised restoration 
of the Jews, who for so long a time have lain under the rebuke 
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of Heaven, they are distinctly represented as ‘“ beloved for their 
fathers’ sakes.” The divine favour, in vouchsafing deliverance 
and preservation, in continuing privilege and temporal good, and 
in suspending and repenting of threatened evil, is not unfre- 
quently imputed to the regard of Jehovah to godly progenitors. 
It seems to have been on such a principle that Ham was saved 
with Noah in the ark; that judgments denounced against wicked 
kings in Judah and Israel were delayed for God’s “servant 
David’s sake,” and a light given to his successors on his account. 
Even now, children of godly parents may be little aware how 
greatly they are indebted for the continuance of good and the 
suspension of evil, to the regard of a covenant God to their 
living or to their departed parents and progenitors. How far 
this kind of favourable regard may reach on the one hand, 
and of unfavourable on the other, it is impossible for us to say. 
The declaration before us appears to imply the continuance, 
in the children, of the character that distinguished the fathers : 
the ‘“ generations are of them that hate Him,” and of “ them 
that love Him.” And the meaning is, that the ‘“ genera- 
tions of them who hate Him” suffer a double curse — the 
united vengeance due, on the principle before stated, to their 
own sins and the sins of their fathers: they consenting to the 
latter, and by their imitation of them making them their own, 
by persisting in the same spirit; unreclaimed by warnings and 
corrective visitations of Heaven witnessed by them, or recorded 
for their admonition. And “ generations of them that love Him” 
receive a double blessing, a blessing on their own faith and 
obedience, and a blessing for their fathers’ sakes, in token of 
God’s approbation of them, and in answer to their many and 
fervent prayers.! 

Ill. The idolatry, or rather the image-worship of the so- 
called Christian church. 

We have formerly noticed the strong tendency in the human 
mind to materialism on this subject of the worship of God. 
We noticed also the sentiment of some, that all idolatry is to 

1 Pg. Ixxvili. 5-7 ; ciii. 13-16. 
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be considered as a system of representation; there being, 
according to them, no such thing as the veneration or direct 
worship of the images themselves. We have admitted the 
principle of representation to have been the probable origin of 
image worship ; while it appears to be going too far to deny 
that in any case did the minds of men become so insensate and 
brutified as to give the homage to the representation, without 
a thought of the real or imaginary being represented by it. 
And while the low, anti-spiritual tendencies of our nature have 
displayed themselves in the whole system of idolatry, in all its 
varieties, and among the Jews, the favoured people of Jehovah, 
in their propensities to follow the idolatries of the heathen, and 
to introduce into their own worship a conformity to the rites of 
paganism; it is extraordinary how this same tendency mani- 
fested itself among the early corruptions of the Christian worship 
and church. In the fourth century, that is, soon after the 
nationalizing of Christianity by its establishment under Con- 
stantine, the use of images in worship began to be introduced. 
“The public processions and supplications, by which the Pagans 
endeavoured to appease their gods, were now adopted into the - 
Christian worship, and celebrated with great pomp and magni- 
ficence in several places. The virtues that had formerly been 
ascribed to the heathen temples, to their lustrations, to the 
statues of their gods and heroes, were now attributed to 
Christian churches, to water consecrated by certain forms of 
prayer, and to the images of holy men. And the same privi- 
leees that the former enjoyed under the darkness of Paganism, 
were conferred upon the latter under the light of the Gospel, or 
rather under that cloud of superstition that was obscuring its 
glory. It is true that as yet images were not very commion ; 
nor were there any statues at all. But it is at the same time 
as undoubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and monstrous, that 
the worship of the martyrs was modelled by degrees according 
to the religious services that were paid to the gods before 
the coming of Christ.”* In the century following, the same 
1 Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 366. 
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historian writes :—“ Before this time the lustre of religion was 
clouded with superstition, and its divine precepts adulterated 
with a mixture of human inventions; and this evil, instead of 
diminishing, increased daily. The happy souls of departed 
Christians were invoked by numbers, and their aid implored by 
assiduous and fervent prayers; while none stood up to censure 
or oppose this preposterous worship. The question, how the 
prayers of mortals ascended to the celestial spirits (a question 
which afterward produced much wrangling and many idle 
fancies), did not as yet occasion any difficulty. For the 
Christians of this century did not imagine that the souls of 
the saints were so entirely confined to the celestial mansions, 
as to be deprived of the privilege of visiting mortals, and 
travelling when they pleased through various countries. They 
were further of opinion that the places most frequented by 
departed spirits were those where the bodies they had formerly 
animated were interred; and this opinion, which the Christians 
borrowed from the Greeks and Romans, rendered the sepulchres 
of the saints the general rendezvous of suppliant multitudes. 
The images of those, who during their lives had acquired the 
reputation of uncommon sanctity, were now honoured with a 
particular worship in several places; and many imagined that 
this worship drew down into the image the propitious presence 
of the saints or celestial beings they represented: deluded per- 
haps into this idle fanty by the crafty fictions of the heathen 
priests, who had published the same thing concerning the statues 
of Jupiter and Mercury.’* And subsequently to this period, 
the dispute about image-worship continued for a number of 
successive centuries to harass and divide the church: the 
adherents of the practice and its opponents getting the opposite 
designations of ‘“ Iconolatree’”’ and “ Iconoclaste.” And not 
only was it the ground of division, and controversy, and 
keen polemical discussion; but, according to the “use and 
wont”’ that came to prevail after the national establishment of 
Christianity, the sword was unsheathed in the cause, and both 
1 Mosheim, vol. ii. pp. 38, 39. 
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sides reciprocally assailed and defended by the armies of imperial 
power; the “ultima ratio rezum” being thus converted into 
the test of truth.’ 

It is sufficiently plain that it is not the mere erection of 
statues, or hanging of pictures within the walls of places of 
worship, that constitutes the evil of which we are speaking. 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are not desecrated to 
idolatry or image-worship, by the mere introduction into them 
of such memorials of the great and the good. What is to be 
repudiated is the introduction of them for purposes of worship, 
whether as themselves the objects of it, or as the mediums of 
the worship of those absent objects they represent, whether 
those represented objects be creatures or really divine. 

How far the Church of Rome stands justly chargeable with . 
the breach of the first commandment of the Decalogue is not 
our present inquiry. It may be observed, however, that the 
language employed in their addresses to the canonised saints, 


‘ It must not be supposed, however, that the tendeney to the veneration of relics 
and the worship of images began to discover itself in practice only with the rise of 
the Papacy. An apostle affirms that that ‘‘mystery of iniquity did already work,” 
even in hisown day. And, if you wish to see the early origin of corruptions in doctrine 
and worship, and the lengths to which they had gone even in the third century (and 
inferentially even before it), you may consult the work of Mr. Isaac Taylor, entitled 
“ Ancient Christianity,” a work which places the Ante-Constantine and Ante-Nicene 
age of the church in a light in which we have not been accustomed to regard 
it ;—a light far from so pleasing as that in which we had been wont to gratify our- 
selves by contemplating it, as if the first three centuries had been the age of com- 
parative purity—a kind of continuation of the apostolic. The result of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s extensive and laborious researches into the Greek and Latin folios of early 
times, compels us, how reluctantly soever, not to modify merely, but, to a consi- 
derable extent, to reverse our former judgments. He even maintains the posi- 
tion that, in regard to more than one point of superstitious practice, Popery itself was 
rather an improvement upon the sayings and doings of the Ante-Nicene period, than 
an aggravation of their absurdities and profanations. It is marvellous and melan- 
choly, indeed, to see the lengths in superstitious folly and God-dishonouring idolatry 
or quasi-idolatry, to which men otherwise eminent for intelligence and sanctity — 
went astray. They sanctioned, by their writings, and by personal conformity, 
views and practices by which both the truths of the Gospel, and the miraculous 
evidence by which they were attested, were subverted, and brought into discredit. 
An anti-evangelical spirit of self-righteous externalism was cherished, and the 
germs of a system of idolatry, little better than heathenism with Christian names, 
were planted and nurtured. It is an humbling and impressive commentary on the 
prophet’s words :—“ Cease ye from man, for wherein is he to be accounted of ?” 
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and more especially to the Virgin Mary, is frequently such as is 
altogether unbefitting creatures or mediators. It is impiety, and 
essentially idolatry, to apply such language to any-being beneath 
the Supreme. In the papal worship, for one ‘“ Paternoster ” 
there are ten “ Ave Marias.’”’ And what are the titles and 
invocations of the Virgin Mother? It is needless to enumerate 
them. Many of them are such as cannot, without impiety, be 
addressed to any created being. The petitions presented are, 
some of them, for blessings which none but the Supreme God 
can grant. And all such addresses whatever, presented in so 
many places at the same time, proceed on the assumption of an 
omniscience which belongs to God alone.* 

I have formerly noticed that specious pleas have been set 
up for the employment of images as helps to devotion, on 
the ground of the influence of the senses upon the mind. 
But how specious soever these pleas may be rendered, we 
have to oppose to them all the explicit interdiction of every 
such practice. The adoration of the Host, and the use of 
crucifixes and images of the Virgin in the performance of 
worship, are clear violations of the commandment before us. 
In regard, indeed, to the worship of the Host, or consecrated 
sacramental wafer; if any man can really bring himself to 
believe that after the words of consecration it ceases to be a 
wafer (and ceases to be, therefore, even a symbol or representative 
of Christ), and that it not only has Christ present in it, but is 
itself an entire Christ, body, soul, and divinity—that there is 


1 The devotees of Catholic superstition fall down to her daily in humble prostra- 
tion. They use, among others, such expressions as these :—‘‘ Maria mater gratia, 
mater misericordize, tu nos ab hoste protege, et hora mortis suscipe ;” and again :— 
“Solve vincla reis ; profer lumen ceecis.’—‘t Holy Mother of God, protect and guard 
us under the wings of thy mercy and kindness.” Even such an address as this is 
authorised:—“ O blessed Virgin, who expiatest our sins with the authority of a 
mother, command the Redeemer,’’ (jure matris, impera redemptori!) And on some 
occasions, the doxology has been used :—‘ Glory to God, to the blessed virgin Mary 
our Lady, and to Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘ Gate of heaven—Refuge of sinners 
—Consolation of the afflicted—Ark of the covenant—Help of Christians,” etc., 
are a few more of her favourite designations and supplicatory appellatives.— Burnet ; 
Fletcher ; Godkin; Tayler (Wm. Life) Popery, its Character and its Crimes, and 
many other writers. 
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no longer a wafer there, though to all the senses it appears 
such, but the very God-man Himself—that man, in worshipping 
the Host, is not worshipping the Host, but Christ who has taken 
the place of the Host. But this is not the place to enter into 
any discussion of transubstantiation—that ultimatum of all ex- 
periments on human credulity, and of the inventive genius of 
priestcraft in the prosecution of such experiments. It is the 
transmutation into the veritable and entire body, soul, and 
divinity of Christ, of what was previously a bit of bread, and 
which, after the consecration words, retains to all the senses 
the very same properties as before. What appeared, and 
continues to appear, is quite displaced, and that comes in 
its room which does not appear at all. Entire Christs are 
multiplied without number, each consecrated wafer being one. 
Each of these entire Christs is eaten, and transmuted by 
the process of digestion into part of the person of each of 
the participants. Thus the senses are set against each other, 
the testimony of one being believed in opposition to the testi- 
mony of all. Only one sense giving the assurance that the 
words :—‘ This is my body,” are in the Bible, while all the 
five bear witness that the wafer continues what it was. In- 
deed, by thus setting aside the testimony of the senses as to 
a matter of which the senses are the only competent judges, 
the evidence of miracles, which is evidence addressed to the 
senses, is destroyed; and Christianity, in regard to one of the 
principal proofs of its truth, is subverted. This is not the 
place to enter into such discussions. It must suffice to say, that 
the wafer is worshipped, and that, if the infatuated devotee 
looks further than the wafer, Christ as God is worshipped under 
a symbol, contrary to the spirit and letter of the commandment 
under review. And similar remarks might be made as to 


1 I may, in passing, beg your attention to the particular light in which I have 
placed the conflicting testimony of the senses. Faith, says the Romanist, is above 
sense. The real presence in the sacrament, or the miraculous transubstantiation of 
the bread into the entire person of Christ, is a matter, we admit, not of sense, but of 
faith, which believes in opposition to sense. Here stands the Lord’s words :—‘ 'This 
is my body.” ‘The verb “is,” on numberless occasions, stands for “ represents.” 
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crucifixes, and pictures of the Saviour on the cross, and other 
helps to Catholic devotion or superstition. When used in 
worship, even though only as emblems or representations, they 
are in violation of the same precept. There is no setting aside, 
by any amount of plausible sophistry, the plain straightforward 
interdict of this commandment. It stares the votaries of Popery 
full in the face. And they themselves manifest their conscious- 
ness of this by the very way in which they treat this second 
commandment; discovering a strong inclination to cashier it, 
and set it out of the way altogether from its place in, the 
Decalogue ; adding portions of it, in different ways, to the first ; 
and splitting the last into two, to make out the ten! One 
thing is sure, that if the images used in the Church of Rome, 
images of the Saviour, of the blessed Virgin, and of the saints, 


From the overlooking of this in other cases, results most astounding would arise. 
God said :—‘“ Let there be light, and there was light.” Is God Himself the very 
element of light which He thus called into being? Yet “ God is light.” Was there 
transubstantiation in the ‘ wilderness of Sin,” not of Christ into bread, or of bread 
into Christ, but of Christ into stone, or of stone into Christ? “That rock was 
Christ.” Was a woman mounted on a beast a city? ‘‘ The woman which thou 
sawest is that great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth.”’ Had Sarah 
for her waiting-maid and wet-nurse a mountain in Arabia, therocky? ‘“ This Agar 
is Mount Sinai in Arabia.” Setting such reasonings for the time aside, we might 
say to a Papist :—You affirm this doctrine to be a matter not of sense but of faith; 
and your faith rests on the Lord’s words :—‘“‘ This is my body.”’ Allowing, then, the 
words to be as express as you affirm them to be, how do you know that they are in 
the Bible? What a question! he may reply; how do we know it? Why, just as we 
know anything else that is there: have we not eyes to read it? You believe the words, 
then, to be there because you see them there? Then your faith resolves itself into 
sight. The very existence of the words on which your faith of the doctrine rests you 
know by sight. For the existence of the very foundation of your faith, then, you have 
the testimony of one sense: for the fact that the sacramental bread continues bread 
unchanged by priestly consecration, you have the united testimony of five senses - 
so that it clearly turns out, that your faith of what you believe rests on just one- fifth 
part of the evidence, which proves the truth of what you deny! But really one 
feels ashamed of human nature that, on such a subject, argument should ever have 
been necessary. And this leads me just to notice how amazing is the power of 
mental habits and associations, as manifested in the case of the great reformer 
Martin Luther, on this subject, in the pertinacious obstinacy with which he clung 
to the words :—‘‘ Hoc est corpus meum,” in his disputation with Zwingle and the 
other Swiss reformers, on the doctrine of the sacrament of the Eucharist. Just 
after he has appeared in such an attitude of moral sublimity at the Diet of Worms, 
how he sinks even beneath the level of men of common understanding at the confe- 
rence of Marburgh. How great at the former place, how little at the latter! It is 
not like the same man. And yet he never gave in. ‘“ What is man ?”’ 
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were set up in a museum beside the South Sea idols which 
were sent to Britain by King Pomaré to show “ what foolish 
gods Tahiti had worshipped,” who that was a stranger to 
both, could perceive the material difference between the graven 
image of the so-called Christian and that of the poor igno- 
rant savage? ‘Suppose a heathen who had never heard of 
the Christian religion, and had been accustomed only to the rites 
of polytheism, were to visit a country where the ceremonies 
of the Romish Church were observed with greatest effect, and 
are invested with all the splendid fascinations of art, what would 
be the actual impression produced upon his mind? Would he 
not conclude, and even be authorized in concluding, that they 
also had ‘gods many and lords many?’ Surrounded by 
statues and paintings, and observing the frequency and fervour 
with which the various objects of veneration were regarded, he 
would consider them all to be divinities, and, as the consequence 
of this discovery, would feel far less repugnance to associate 
with them than would be excited by the simplicity and spiritu- 
ality of a purer ritual. It would be of no avail to tell this 
observer that there were different degrees of worship. The 
very association would prove an identity in the principle; and 
in some cases, the appearance of greater attention paid to a 
saint, or to the Virgin, than to the Supreme Being, would be 
instantly recognized as not dissimilar to the degrees of veneration 
with which his own idols were regarded. How great would 
be the surprise of such an inquirer on being told, notwithstanding 
all these appearances to the contrary, that they acknowledged 
and professed to regard the authority of that volume which 
prohibited idolatry in its most refined as well as its gross and 
monstrous forms, and which required the acts of religious homage 
to be exclusively paid to the great Jehovah !’’? 

In this extract mention is made of different degrees of wor- 
ship. ‘They range the order of worship into Latria, that is 
due only to God; Hyperdulia, that is due to the blessed Vir- 


1 Fletcher's Lectures on Rom. Cathol. Relig. pp. 212, 2138. 
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gin; and Dulia, that belongs to other saints.” But from the 
style of address to the Virgin and the saints, such distinctions 
become a very flimsy cover from the charge of idolatry and 
image worship. The highest of these degrees of worship is 
declared to be due to the cross—“ Cruci debetur latria.” It is 
very strange, and shows the inconsistency of error, and how 
“hard bestead’”’ it sometimes is for something to say for itself; 
that the setting up of the brazen serpent has been cited as an 
instance of reverence due to images, as if the command to the 
Israelites to look to it had been a command of worship to, the 
object looked at. The best reply to this is simply to point to 
what became of the brazen serpent ; what was done to it for the 
very reason of its having become an object of idolatrous reve- 
rence and superstitious reliance.2 And how feeble, consciously 
feeble, must a cause be that has recourse, for an example of 
image-worship, to Jacob worshipping the top of his staff, instead 
of on the top of his staff; and to the manifestly false translation 
of “ Worship his footstool, for it is holy;’*® when our own 
translation is so clearly supported and borne out by the last 
verse of the psalm. 

I shall close this subject with a remark or two on the 
representation in the Shorter Catechism, of what is required 
and what is forbidden in this second commandment. According 
to the Westminster divines, it requires “ the receiving, observ- 
ing, and keeping pure and entire all such religious worship and 
ordinances as God hath appointed in His word;” and it forbids 
“the worshipping of God by images, or any other way not 
appointed in His word.” It seems not unreasonable that the 
special prohibition of a particular mode of worshipping Jehovah 
should be interpreted as including, by implication, the injunction 
of such worship as was agreeable to divine institution :—“ Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them,” as imply- 
ing the command:—‘“ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve,” in the way of His own appointment. 
A prohibition of deviation implies an injunction of adherence to 
1 Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 338. 7 2 Kings xviii. 4. % Ps. xcix. 5. 
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that from which the deviation is prohibited. And though the 
clause, “ or any other way not appointed in His word’’—part of — 
the answer to:—What is forbidden in the second command- 
ment, etc. ?—is, strictly speaking, only an inference; yet the 
inference seems a sufficiently fair one, namely, that if Jehovah 
is displeased with this kind of departure from His prescriptions, 
He must be with all others. If this, then, be correct, it lays 
upon us the obligation to endeavour, as far as possible, to ascer- 
tain what the manner is in which He requires to be worshipped 
and served, lest, in what we do, He should have it to say to us :— 
“Who hath required this at your hands?” Our question ought 
to be :—‘ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” The 
answer to this question we should seek in His word, with all 
humble sincerity and candour. And, with all due charity to 
others, we should follow out our convictions; rejoicing, with 
lively gratitude, that we have the liberty of worshipping our God 
according to the dictates of our consciences. Every thing must 
give way before explicit divine command. We must allow 
no plausibilities, of our own or of others, to seduce us from 
the plain meaning of God’s precepts. In regard to every pre- 
scription of His, we must keep in mind the infinite wisdom of 
Him by whom it is given; and, in the language of the apostle, 
“become fools, that we may be wise.”’ 

And, above all, we must never forget that, as God’s law is 
spiritual, the worship which it enjoins is spiritual. If it be not, 
it is worthless. If the spirituality be wanting, it is of but little 
moment whether the worship be with images or without them. 
Whether in the Romish or the Protestant communion, or under 
which of the various forms of Protestantism—Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Independent, or Baptist, the want of spirituality, the 
want of faith, of love, of holy desires and affections, and of holy 
character, renders all valueless, and worse than valueless, in the 
sight of the heart-searching God. We must never forget the 
Saviour’s position :—‘‘ God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” * 

* John iv. 24, 


XXI.—THE DECALOGUE. THE THIRD 
COMMANDMENT. 


THE first commandment prohibits all idolatry, the worship of 
any other gods than one; the second prohibits the worshipping 
of the one God after the manner of the Pagans, in ways which 
showed false conceptions of His nature, or unauthorised by 
Himself in His word. The third, although in a negative or 
prohibitory form, like the two preceding, inculcates habitual 
reverence of the name of God—of His name directly and liter- 
ally, and, by obvious implication, of all whereby He has made 
Himself known, or with which He has associated His authority 
and His glory. The terms of the commandment may fairly be 
understood as a counterpart to another injunction.’ 

The obligation to reverential awe is not diminished by any 
gracious relation in which God may be pleased to reveal Him- 
self to us His creatures, or to assume toward us. “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord Tay God in vain.” He was 
the God of Israel; the God who had chosen them for His 
peculiar people; who had redeemed them, with a strong hand 
and an outstretched arm, from Egyptian oppression, with the 
assurance of bringing them to the land which He had promised 
to their fathers. Immediately before the announcement of the 
law, He had taken them into covenant with Himself,’ and the 
very preface to the ten commandments reminds them of the 
relation.» The closeness and affectionate intimacy of the 
parental relation does not lessen, but rather augments, the 
obligation, in the filial, to show reverence, and to be jealous of 
the honour of a parent’s name and character The same senti- 

1 Deut. xxviii. 58. 2 Exod, xix. 3-8. $ Exod? xz. 1, 2: 
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ment, accordingly, is brought out in its full force in the New 
Testament.1 The force, it is true, with which the sentiment 
is here expressed is greatly lost, im consequence of the omission, 
on the part of our translators, of a Greek particle,” which is 
clearly meant by the apostle as emphatical. The words are, 
nai yee, etc. The xa? is not at all translated in our English 
version. It ought to be :—‘‘ For even our God,” etc. What 
the writer intends to express appears to be, that under the 
new or Gospel dispensation there is no change in the divine 
character; that He remains the same as under the law, the 
same jealous God, the same “consuming fire,” as when He 
made His appearance on Sinai. ‘The fuller revelation of His 
mercy has not impaired but increased the terrors of His wrath ; 
which is now, more awfully than ever, ‘‘ revealed from heaven 
against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men.” 

There are in the command two points requiring considera- 
tion:—I. The nature of the sin forbidden. II. The guilt and 
danger of it. 

I. With regard to the nature of the sin forbidden, we may 
notice four things which, in a greater or less degree, may be con- 
sidered as included in it—the abuse and violation of oaths; pro- 
fanity of speech; hypocrisy of worship; and irreverence of heart. 

1. The abuse and violation of oaths is a point which has 
occasioned much controversy under the Christian economy, and 
demands serious consideration. With regard to the Jews 
themselves, to whom the law was then given, we may observe, 
that'the evil prohibited was not swearing by the name of Jeho- 
vah. That, instead of being prohibited, was expressly en- 
joined;* and of this legitimate and divinely authorized swearing 
the instances in the Old Testament are very numerous. They 
were forbidden to swear by the names of other gods. This, 
indeed, is evidently intended to be understood in such passages 
as those just quoted, where, although the word “only” does not 
occur, the idea of exclusiveness is manifestly designed.* This, 


1 Heb. xii. 28, 29. 2 vy, 29. * Deut, vi, 13; x, 20. 
4 Exod. xxiii. 13 Josh. xxiii. 7. 
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indeed, would have been a trespass against the first command- 
ment as well as the third. To name the names of other gods 
in association with that of Jehovah would have been an acknow- 
ledgment of those gods; and to use their names like His as the 
sanction of an oath, would have been an acknowledgment 
both of their authority and of their power to punish and 
avenge. This must of course have been a sad and crimi- 
nal insult to their own Jehovah—the “ giving of His glory to 
another.” 

There were cases specified in the law in which an oath was 
enjoined as the only way of deciding between the parties, and 
as final." 

In regard to oaths, then, the “taking of Jehovah’s name in 
vain”’ had a special reference to swearing falsely. This, of 
course, was distinctly and solemnly forbidden.” An oath is a 
solemn appeal to the God of truth, and to the searcher of hearts, 
and to the Judge of all, who infinitely detests all falsehood, 
has denounced it under threatening of His vengeance, and 
will bring it into judgment. It involves a declaration of inward 
consciousness, that what we say is in harmony with what the 
Omniscient knows to be true; and an imprecation against our- 
selves of what ever punishment He has threatened against false- 
hood, if it be otherwise. The command is clearly violated 
when we [1.] Swear to the truth of what we either know to be 
false, or to the falsehood of what we know to be true, or to the 
truth or falsehood of what we do not know to be either true or 
false. [2.] When we swear to do what we know we cannot 
do, what we do not intend to do, or what we intend to do, but 
not in the sense in which we are aware our oath of engagement 
is understood by those who require it, and for whose assurance 
it is given. I need not set about proving that everything of 
this kind is a fearful profanation of the name of “the Lord our 
God.” It is calling His omniscience to witness to the truth of a 
lie, or of what in His eyes is little, if at all, different—an equi- 
vocating deception. It is a solemn and emphatic recognition 


? Exod. xxii. 10, 11, etc. 2 Lev. xix. 12. 
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of that omniscience, and, at the same instant, an impious and 
fearless disregard of it. It is a contemptuous mockery of His 
character as the God of truth. It is a deliberate forfeiture of 
His favour, and an equally deliberate scorning and braving of 
His denunciations of judgment. 

While there is little difficulty, on this subject, with regard 
to the law, as it respected the old economy, there is difficulty 
as far as relates to the new. It has been questioned by not a 
few, both in the ancient and the more modern periods of the 
Christian dispensation, whether, under that dispensation, the 
taking of an oath is in any case lawful. The denial of its law- 
fulness, I need hardly say, has arisen from the terms in which 
our Lord has expressed Himself on the subject. The negative 
was held and maintained, more or less strenuously, by not a few 
of the early fathers of the church, Justin Martyr, Basilides, 
who, in the third century, submitted to martyrdom rather than 
violate his conscience by taking an oath, Irenzus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Basil, Chrysostom, and others. I men- 
tion those who are cited as authorities on that side of the ques- 
tion, without deeming it necessary to enter into any critical 
examination of the sense attached to their words, conceiving 
this to be of no very material consequence; seeing we have 
the New Testament before us, and the same grounds for 
forming a judgment of our own which they had. “It was not 
until the fifth century that the refusal of an oath among the 
Pelagians was considered heretical. In later times we only 
meet with it among the sects seceding from the Romish Church, 
‘who were desirous of restoring Christianity to its primitive form 
—the Cathuri, Albigenses, and Waldenses; also, in times still 
more modern, among a party of the professors of the ancient 
orthodoxy in Russia.” The earlier Anabaptists, the Quakers, 
some of the Moravians ; and more recently, in our own country, 
the Separatists and the Plymouth Brethren have taken the 
same ground as to the unchristian character of all oaths. 

Let us attend seriously, though briefly, to the merits of this 

1 Matt. v. 33-38. 
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important question. The consideration of the words of our 
Lord already referred to will come in course, when we have 
attended to a few previous arguments which may serve to 
throw light upon them, and to assist us to their true interpre- 
tation. That the taking of an oath is not unqualifiedly and 
universally forbidden under the New Testament economy, may 
be argued on such grounds as the following :-— 

First, From the example of Jehovah Himself, as set before 
us in His own word.’ The phrase :—‘“ As I live,” is frequently 
used by Him as one of asseveration, and it contains in it the 
essence of an oath by His own existence. Jehovah in this, as 
in many other cases, is represented as conforming to the customs 
of men.” To me no argument can be more satisfactory than 
this, that there is nothing in the use of an oath among men 
that can be regarded by Him as wrong, immoral, sinful. Had 
there been in it anything of the kind, it is inconceivable that it 
should ever have had such a sanction given to it. 

Secondly, We have seen that, under the former economy, 
the taking of oaths was not only tolerated, but expressly 
enjoined. ‘Thou shalt swear by my name,” was an explicit 
injunction. Compare, then, with this, the saying of Christ.’ 
He affirms, that everything beyond yea and nay—simple affir- 
mation and negative, ‘cometh of evil.” No matter whether 
this be understood as meaning, ‘‘ cometh of the evil one,” or 
“cometh of the evil principle.” It is the same thing to our 
present argument. If whatever is beyond the simple yea and 
nay, in all cases whatever, “cometh of evil;” then the law of 
God of old gave its express sanction and injunction to an immo- 
rality. The words, “cometh of evil,” are not restricted as to 
time or economy. ‘They do not mean that the practice would 
thenceforward be evil, because Christ had now forbidden it. 
There is a principle in them. The practice to which His words 
refer, whatever it was, He clearly intended to condemn then, 
as well as afterwards, just as He condemns the practices adverted 


1 Gen. xxii. 16; Heb. vi. 13-15 ; Is. xlv. 23. 2 Heb. vi. 16-18.  ° Matt. v. 37. 
VOL. LI. 2F 
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to in the same discourse, which were vindicated on other mis- 
interpretations of the laws of God. If this be so, then it fol- 
lows that it is not, and cannot be, all descriptions of swearing 
that are condemned by Christ; for nothing, surely, which 
“cometh of evil,’ or of the evil one, could ever have been 
enjoined by Him whose law is “ holy, and just, and good.” 

Thirdly, An end of high importance is represented as gained 
by means of an oath among men.’ It is quite true that the 
simple word ought ever to have been, and ought still to be, 
enough. But still, in point of fact, an oath gives additional 
confidence. And this mode of giving additional confidence had 
the sanction of divine precept and divine example. And it is 
with this very view that He, whose word is ever faithful, and 
never can, and never ought, on the part of His creatures, to 
require anything beyond itself to give it the perfection of confi- 
dence, has graciously conformed to the practice.” 

Fourthly, We have to plead the examples of good men 
under the Gospel dispensation, especially of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles—Paul. The instances in his writings are far from 
unfrequent ;°> and in terms of adjuration he lays his charges 
upon others.* In these and other cases the apostle clearly goes 
beyond the simple yea and nay of his divine Master’s injunc- 
tion. If, therefore, that injunction was intended to apply to— 
all cases of oath without exception, the apostle’s expressions 
must all be condemned as coming of evil, or of the evil one. 
Such a conclusion, however, it seems hard to adopt, not merely 
on the ground of ordinary charity, but on the additional 
ground that the apostle was at the time writing under the influ- 
ence of inspiration; and he can with difficulty be imagined to 
have been so far influenced by the spirit of evil, at the very 
time when guided by the Spirit of God, as thus to violate the 
express injunctions of the Lord. There are not many who, in 
such a case, will be disposed to go along with Robert Barclay, 


1 Heb. vi. 16; Exod. xxii. 10, 11. 2 Heb. vi. 17. 
> Rom. i. 9; 2 Cor, i. 23; xi, 31; Rom. ix. 1,2; Phil. i, 83:1 Thess. .41.. 5,105 
Gal, i. 20. #4 Tuer ek. 
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the apologist of Quakerism, when he says :—‘ The question is 
not what Paul or Peter did, but what their own Master taught to 
be done; and if Paul did swear (which we believe not), he 
sinned against the command of Christ.” I have shown you, on 
a former subject, how little I feel disposed to spare the sins of 
good men, or to apply any unnatural straining to turn them 
into virtues, or even to palliate their guilt. But for the reasons 
stated, the case before us is a peculiar one. It takes place, 
not in a man’s recorded life and conversation, in which the 
apostles were not, any more than others, free from the influence 
of those passions that lead to sin; but amidst all the solemn 
seriousness of inspired teaching, the communication of divine 
truths, and the inculcation of divine precepts under the imme- 
diate afflatus of the divine Spirit. As to the parenthetic esti- 
mation of disbelief in the sentence quoted; it is very strange, 
and only shows how incredulous the mind becomes of the 
plainest truth when it has got enamoured of a particular theory. 
Surely, whatever idea Mr. Barclay might be pleased to attach 
to swearing, when he questions whether Paul used an oath, he 
cannot possibly have been otherwise than sensible that the 
apostle’s expressions came under the general description given 
by our Lord :—“ Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” I see no 
eround on which it can be doubted, that Paul’s words involve 
the spirit—nay, that they are the very terms of an oath, or 
solemn appeal to God for the truth of what he says. 

And if the example of the servant be questioned as suffi- 
cient authority, let it be observed that it receives support 
from that of the Master.’ In this instance our Lord swore a 
judicial oath. “ Upon the solemn adjuration of the High 
Priest, ¢ogx/2w oz, ete., He replies, od eiras ; and by these words 
made a judicial oath in proper form. For among the Hebrews 
it was the judge who pronounced the words ; the person accused 
made them his own by the Amen.”” 

It may, however, be alleged, that He was under that ie 

* Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. 2 Tholuck, Comm, on Serm, on Mount. 
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which admitted of oaths, and which was not at the time abro- 
gated ; but that, by His own authority, oaths were to be done 
away under the new administration, being forbidden to the sub- 
jects of His kingdom. 

Fifthly, This leads us to examine the proper import of the 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount, on which the objection 
to the use of oaths on the part of Christians mainly rests.’ 
Observe here— 

[1.] We know, from another passage, that the scribes and 
Pharisees—the Jewish doctors, sitting in Moses’ seat, were 
accustomed to make absurd distinctions on the subject of oaths 
and their degrees of obligation.” Nothing could be more paltry 
and pitiful than such distinctions. Jesus sets them all aside, 
showing that God was, though indirectly, in them all. 

[2.] He takes the same kind of ground in the passage 
under review. In regard to each of the oaths which He enume- 
rates, He shows that God was in it :—‘“‘ Neither by heaven, for 
it is God’s throne,” etc. This induces the suspicion that there 
is reference to some evasion of the prohibition of the law in the 
very commandment before us. 

[3.] The evasion appears to have lain in this, that the 
binding oath was that which was taken by the name of 
Jehovah ; and that oaths might be sworn with little scruple, 
provided that sacred name was not directly invoked or intro- 
duced. This imparts much spirit and emphasis to our Lord’s 
comment on the different oaths mentioned. He does not lay 
down a new law on this subject for His own subjects in time to 
come; but here, as in other instances in this discourse, He 
clears the law of partial interpretations, such as allowed the 
interpreters certain indulgences without a sense of guilt upon 
their consciences. . 

[4.] The oaths enumerated by our Lord—by heaven, by 
the earth, by Jerusalem, by the head—were, no one of them, 
judicial oaths, or oaths ever taken in courts of justice, or in 
matters of serious trial. They were oaths evidently which 

} Matt. v. 33-37, 2 Matt. xxiii. 16-22. 
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were customary in the daily intercourse of life—in common 
conversation. It is certainly not a little remarkable that, if 
judicial oaths—oaths of all descriptions, and on all occasions, 
had been meant to be included in the prohibition, the very 
oath of oaths, the one commanded to be administered on such 
occasions, the oath by Jehovah’s name, should not be mentioned. 
Surely, had a change of the law been intended, the oath which 
the law prescribed would not have been omitted, and oaths 
which the law did not prescribe, but which were merely of 
human invention, have been specified. This looks very much 
as if the prohibition bore reference to the practice which pre- 
vailed, and which was covered under the perversion of the law. 
And that practice was the use of such oaths as those specified, 
in ordinary conversation—the only occasions in which we have 
any reason to think they were employed. In further support 
of this :— 

(5.| The prohibition is introduced with the same preface as 
a number of the other comments on the law:—‘“ Ye have heard 
that it hath -been said by them of old time.” This here, as 
well as in the other cases, implies that when He brings, in oppo- 
sition to what He specifies, His-own prohibition, it is not of the 
law itself He speaks, but entirely of the gloss of its corrupters. 
The gloss, in the present instance, appears to have been that of 
confining the law to the prohibition of false swearing, in regard 
to vows to God or other oaths taken formally in His name. 
“ Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shall perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths.’ So that, if they kept their solemn vows and 
formal oaths of asseveration according to legal prescription, 
they might feel themselves very much at liberty in the use of 
other oaths on ordinary occasions. They extended the meaning 
of particular laws, or confined it, as best suited their inclinations. 
We had before us an example of the former,’ where they had 
extended the law to the indulgence of private resentments. 
In the present case, we have an example of their confining or 
limiting the law, so as to loose their consciences in regard to 

' vs. 38, 39. 
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all swearing that was extrajudicial. Now, our Lord’s comment 
ought to be explained according to the case it was intended to 
meet; and on this principle it will be found to relate to oaths 
im common use in the intercourse of life. The interpretation 
of “ those of old time” was fearfully out of harmony with .one 
of the great general ends of the law, and with its entire spirit— 
namely, the inculcation and maintenance of the reverential awe 
of the divine name, that is, of God and sacred things. 

No doubt the language of our Lord does appear very un- 
qualified. But universal terms require, in very many instan- 
ces, to be interpreted according to the connection in which 
they stand; and in others, require to be taken, with certain 
exceptions, to make them consistent with other sure and 
understood principles. If we are correct in our conception 
of the false gloss put upon the law, the universal terms must be 
understood as universal to the extent of the subject. And if we 
are correct with regard to the great object and spirit of the law— 
reverence of God, then may we consider the view of Tholuck 
as the true one :—‘‘ The Saviour forbids absolutely such oaths 
only as are hostile to the reverence that is due to God.” 
There is much truth in the observation of the same writer, 
with which we shall close the subject :—‘ An oath is the 
token of a religious disposition. He only who believes on God 
can appeal to God as a witness and avenger. Every pious 
man, when unjustly accused, will, in his heart, look up to the 
Omniscient to bear testimony to his innocence. Why, then, 
should not a Christian do outwardly, what he may do inwardly 
with impunity ?” Certainly, on the principle of the spirituality 
of the law, there would be the same kind of evil (were there 
evil at all) in the feeling of such an appeal, as in its utterance. 
If there is becoming reverence in the feeling and the utter- 
ance, there does not appear sufficient reason for affirming evil 
in either: I am not aware of any discoveries of the divine 
Being, under the new dispensation, of a nature to render such 
appeal more out of harmony with it than with the old. 
And if the practice was of old consistent with the great funda- 
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mental principles of morality, what is there that renders it less 
sonow? But all swearing which, instead of springing from and 
impressing reverence for God, is both indicative and productive 
of the contrary, is now, as it was of old, prohibited. On the 
same principles, of course, on which we have interpreted the 
words of Christ, must those of the apostle James be understood, 
not of judicial and solemn, but of ordinary, and profane, and 
unnecessary oaths.’ : 

2. Profanity of speech. In this is comprehended all light, 
irreverent, needless use of the divine name: all such use of it 
being, without question, a “taking of it in vain.” And in this 
mode of violating the command, cursing and swearing, in the 
common acceptation of the words, hold the first and most pro- 
minent place. And with these must be associated all the num- 
berless variety of ways in which that sacred name is abused by 
the licentious and the thoughtless. O! in what incongruous 
and unworthy connections—how unseemly, how degrading, is the 
name unceasingly introduced, of “ the High and Holy One;”’ the 
Almighty Creator, the universal Proprietor, the kind and con- 
stant Preserver, the righteous and independent Sovereign, the 
all-merciful Redeemer! It is associated with the workings of 
the very worst passions of the human heart; with the fiery 
fierceness of resentment and revenge, breathing out its impre- 
cations of damnation to the bodies and souls of those by whom 
the swearer has been, really or imaginarily, wronged ; and even, 
strange infatuation! of damnation to himself if he does not fulfil 
his threatened purpose of a still further violation of the divine 
law, by inflicting full and summary vengeance on the offender. 
It is associated with the murmurings of discontent and impa- 
tience ; with the pert petulance of folly ; with the impurities of 
licentious lust ; and with all that is little, and mean, and low, 
and vile, and disgusting ; in the jestings of buffoonery, and the 
drivellings, the ravings, and the bullyings of intemperance. 
How wantonly is the Majesty of heaven insulted, and His 
honour lightly sacrificed, for the pointing of a witticism, or the 
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giving zest to a joke, or effect to a story, to enforce useless 
asseveration, to enhance the humour of a jovial song, to excite 
and keep up the “laughter of the fool.” How many times is 
“His glorious and fearful name”’ uttered with the thoughtless- 
ness of levity, with hardly a consciousness of its having passed 
the lips—a mere expletive in conversation. The slightest surprise 
cannot be expressed, nor the simplest and least important affir- 
mation made, nor the most trifling charge denied, nor the most 
ordinary question answered, but the sentence must be eked out 
with the awful yet unmeaning expletive, of the name of Him 
_who “ inhabiteth eternity.” In ten thousand ways, every day, 
every hour, every moment, is the name of God thus taken in vain, 
by “ high and low, rich and poor together ;” used with all irreve- 
rence and freedom, as if it were a thing “‘ common or unclean.” 

3. Hypocrisy in worship. And this hypocrisy may be 
either deliberate or thoughtless. ‘‘ The sacrifice of the wicked 
is abomination to the Lord; how much more when he bringeth 
it with a wicked mind.” The meaning is, that the offering 
of a man whose general character is wicked and out of har- 
mony with his acts of worship, is not, and cannot be, acceptable 
to a holy and heart-seearching God; and that His detes- 
tation of the incongruous homage is greatly enhanced, when 
the very individual act of homage is intended as a cover for 
some evil purpose, some selfish and nefarious end. The special 
aggravation may be exemplified from the character of the Phari- 
sees in our Lord’s days.” Surely the name of God is taken in 
vain, when it is used in acts of worship, not from real reverence 
for the object of address, but for the attainment of some selfish 
end—to attract attention, to get a character for sanctity; or, 
worse still, tu facilitate the “ devouring of widows’ houses ”’—the 
filching and robbing of the substance of those on whom they 
have succeeded in imposing by their simulated sanctity. In the 
history of the church, what an amount of ecclesiastical plunder 
and extortion has there been, which has been effected by this 
way of “taking the name of God in vain!” It has thus been 

1 1s.i, 10-15. 2 Matt. vi. 5; xxiii. 14, 
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made the picklock to the treasures of duped and gulled fanati- 
cism. All hypocritical devotion is most evidently a breach of 
the commandment; just as much so as false swearing. It has 
in it, indeed, the essence of this very sin. It is a solemn public 
appeal to God for the truth of a known and conscious falsehood. 
It is a declaration made to the God of truth, and to fellow- 
creatures in His name, of a piety that has no existence. It is 
calling Him, in effect, to witness to a lie. What shall we say 
then, of the multitudes, who, in the sacred name of God, take 
upon them what are called baptismal vows—bowing assent to 
the solemn engagements required of them by the officiating 
minister,’ with not the remotest intention, as their whole course 
of parental conduct makes manifest, of ever, in one iota, fulfilling 
them, or a single idea in their minds beyond that of giving their 
childaname! Is it not so, that in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
this is no better than solemn mockery? a vain profanation of 
the divine name in which the sacred rite is administered? And 
might not similar questions be put respecting other sacramental 
engagements? And, indeed, whether the superstitious notion of 
an oath (sacramentum), or of binding the soul by a vow, be 
attached or not to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, when 
the act is done without the heart, for secular and selfish ends, 
is not the solemn profession made in it, whether once a half-year, 
once a month, or once a week, a false declaration in the name 
of the Lord, and a consequent “taking of that name in vain?” 
Tn all such cases, the malus animus converts religious observances 
into a profane breach of the command before us. 

Hypocrisy is often less deliberate and purposed, the hypocrisy 
of inconsideration and thoughtlessness. This may be considered 
as bearing a similar relation to the other, that an ordinary oath 
does to direct perjury. All careless, heartless, irreverent worship 
of God, involves a taking of His name in vain.” When 
men come before God professedly to worship Him, but while 


1 The reverence is here to the mode of administering baptism in the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland. The minister binds the parent under certain solemn obli- 
gations, to which the parent formally consents.—Ep. 
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they are taking His name upon their lips, and joining in the 
song to His praise, are vacant in mind and wandering in heart ; 
when with the mouth they say :—‘“ Lord, Lord,” without any 
correspondent feeling, nay, with feelings that relate to other 
objects present to their imaginations, and at antipodes to what 
their lips express; assuredly they break this commandment. 
We may go further still. We may apply the spirit of the 
observation to all Christian profession. Is not the Lord’s name 
profaned and taken in vain, by every man who calls himself by 
it, and belies his profession by his character—professing that he 
knows God, while in works he denies Him? This is surely 
saying a thing in God’s name, and doing the contrary. Did 
not the Jews take Jehovah’s name in vain, when they bore that 
name, and yet “ the name of God was through them blasphemed 
among the Gentiles? There can, indeed, be no greater pro- 
fanation of that holy and venerable name, than the irreverent 
use of it in acts of worship; for that is a season when serious- 
ness and veneration are, by the very act of religion, professed ; 
when all conduces to them; and when there are no temptations 
to the contrary. 

4. Irreverence of heart. ‘The law is spiritual.” Paul, 
as we saw formerly, learned the spirituality of the whole from 
the spirituality of the last of its precepts.’ And Jesus teaches, in 
the Sermon on the Mount, the same lesson; pronouncing causeless 
anger a violation of the sixth, and inward criminal desire, of the 
seventh commandment. Now, just as anger is the principle of 
murder, so is irreverence the principle of profanity and false 
swearing. It is from this that all springs. There may be 
a great deal of the operation of this principle in the heart, 
whilst, by various causes, by educational habits, by the in- 
fluence of the circle in which a man happens to be placed, 
by regard to reputation and interest, and others of a similar 
description, the utterance of it in profane language, either in 
thoughtless or in false swearing, may be repressed. ‘There is 
one test by which the true character of any man’s mind and 
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heart, on this point, may be fairly tried and ascertained. How 
is the man affected when he witnesses profaneness in others, 
when the utterance of it meets his ear, or the sight of it his 
eye? Is he shocked by it? Are grief and heaviness of spirit 
the feelings it excites? together with indignant zeal for the 
honour of an injured and insulted God, and pity and deep 
concern for the guilty despisers of His name and laws? The 
man who can laugh at another taking God’s name in vain, 
virtually takes that name in vain himself. He may not utter 
the profanation with his own lips; but, since his heart revolts 
not from it, he is in spirit guilty. He makes it manifest, that it 
is not the principle of piety, but only accidental circumstances, 
or prudential considerations, by which his own speech is regulated, 
and his tongue restrained from evil. 

In addition to the observations thus made as to the more 
direct profanation of the name of Jehovah, it is further to be 
noticed that the spirit of the precept has been applied, we think 
with justice, to the “ profaning or abusing of anything 
whereby God hath made Himself known.” ‘There are associa- 
tions of the divine name with various objects, in the treatment 
of which reverence or irreverence of the name may consequently 
be shown. Men profane His name when they ridicule and 
burlesque any of the works of His hands; when they speak of 
them slightingly and scornfully, pourmg contempt upon them, 
as absurd or useless, or defective. He has written His name 
upon His works. They are all in their several places, and 
according to their several kinds, the manifestation of His 
‘eternal power and godhead.”” We are quite sensible that we 
put contempt upon the contriver and maker of any machine 
when we ridicule the machine itself, the product of his skill and 
workmanship. All the ridicule terminates upon the author. 
Again, for the same reason, men are guilty of profaning God’s 
name and taking it in vain, when they blaspheme His word; 
when they lightly carp and cavil at its contents; when they 
make light of and turn to ridicule its truths, its precepts, its 
promises, or its threatenings; when they make it their bye- 
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word and their jest-book, the theme of their mockery and 
their mirth; when its doctrines and its expressions are made 
the subjects of banter and parody,—such as the new birth, 
the existence and temptations of Satan, the nature of future 
punishment, and the sources of future bliss; when they in- 
troduce any parts of it to raise a laugh at what is evil, or a 
sneer at what is good; or when they prostitute it by unhal- 
lowed buffoonery to the purposes of reviling, intemperance, or 
lewdness. In this respect, some of our lighter poets and our 
comic dramatists, and our novel writers, stand chargeable with 
a heavy indictment. And on this subject it may be well to 
caution you against a too prevalent practice, in which Christian 
men, and even Christian ministers, have gone too much, at 
times, into conformity to the world. I mean the practice of 
using particular phrases and particular incidents in the Holy 
Scriptures, in the way of jocular allusion. This is a bad habit. 
Do avoid it. It produces light associations, both with the par- 
ticular passages and with the book in general which contains 
them. These associations come, in certain circumstances, to be 
painfully annoying, occurring to the mind in spite’ of itself, in 
the very midst of all that is fitted to make it grave and solemn. 
And while they are injurious to the individual’s own mind, there 
are few things which, when indulged in in the presence of 
worldly men (and I have witnessed instances of lamentable im- 
prudence in this respect), can be more fatally pernicious. God 
has “magnified His word above all His name,” and to profane 
the one is to profane the other. 

On the same principle His name is profaned when any of 
His ordinances, the rites of His institution, are laughed at; 
when persons mimic them for their amusement, or enjoy the 
mimickry of them by others; when they are made the topics of 
jocular humour and wit, and when they are prostituted to secu- 
lar purposes. 

Still further, men profane the name of God when they 
deride His people, His renewed, spiritual people; when they 
malign, and satirize, and lampoon, and jeer those who are called 
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by His name, and whom the fear of that name specially charac- 
- terizes; when the designations which He Himself has given to 
them are converted into nicknames, terms of reproach, epithets 
of disdain. Everything of this kind points, in the spirit of it, 
against “the Lord and His anointed.” It does so, on the prin- 
ciple which Christ Himself recognizes when He says to the prince 
of persecutors, who afterwards became the prince of apostles :— 
“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou ME ?’’ And when He repre- 
sents Himself as saying, in the great day, to those both on His 
right hand and on His left hand :-—‘“ Inasmuch as ye did it, or 
did it not, to the least of these my brethren, ye did it, or did 
it not, to me.” The reproaches of them that reproach His 
people, thus fall upon Himself. 

Il. The guilt and danger of the prohibited sin :—‘ For the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless,” etc. The obvious import of 
the terms is, that He will hold him guilty, and that in no ordi- 
nary degree. According to a very common figure of speech, a 
strong affirmation is conveyed by a negative and weak form of 
expression, more being meant than meets the ear. The decla- 
ration should ‘“ make the ear of every one who heareth it to 
tingle.”’ It may well inspire with dread the spirit of every one 
who stands chargeable with any description of the interdicted pro- 
fanation; and it may well restrain every tongue from its utterance. 
The man who, with the assurance before him, that “the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless,” and yet ventures to transgress, 
sets at defiance the God who makes this solemn declaration. 

I shall not dwell on the guilt of perjury. Every one ad- 
mits it. Yet it is lamentable to think cf the extent to which 
the guilt is incurred. A vast amount of it lies on individuals, 
and on our country, from the number of oaths that are adminis- 
tered, and taken, and broken, in different departments of both 
lawful and unlawful business—for the concealment of the latter, 
and for the augmentation of the profits of the former. I feel it 
quite unnecessary to enlarge at all before you on this part of the 
subject. Argument it does not require; and the general 
nature of the illustration must at once suggest itself to all your 
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minds. Who questions the guilt of perjury? And although 
many are disposed, on various grounds, to palliate the evil of 
profanity or common swearing, yet are there few, if any, to be 
found who will attempt to plead for or vindicate it. On such 
subjects the great thing wanted is, not conviction, but impres- 
sion. The conviction is universal; the impression, in too 
many cases, alas! not sufficiently strong and deep to be influen- 
tial. False swearing is one of the evils in almost every enume- 
ration of the crimes for which the ancient people of God were 
threatened and visited with His judicial vengeance. And it is 
certainly a sad thing when, amongst ourselves, any descriptions 
of oath come to be regarded and treated with such lightness as 
to give them no hold whatever upon the conscience. Such, it 
is well known, is the case, to a mournful extent, with excise 
-and custom-house oaths. They are the very proverb of faith- 
lessness. The lightness which discovers itself in so many, 
both in regard to oaths, and more especially in regard to gene- 
ral profanity of speech, arises from what is the source of an in- 
calculable amount of the evil that exists among men—the leaving 
out, in the estimate of guilt, of the indications afforded by par- 
ticular sins of the state of the heart towards God; that which 
God regards first, is that which His sinful creatures place last. 

Let us be thankful that, by the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, so long the foul disgrace of the statute book 
of our country, that country the object of our fond patriotic 
attachment, has been delivered from a load of profanation and 
suilt that was daily and hourly accumulating, and gathering 
over it the thunderclouds of divine indignation. 

On the subject of profane swearing, | would simply hint 
the following particulars : 

[1.] It is a sin that points more directly than almost any 
other against the Supreme Lord of all, the Majesty of the uni- 
verse. It is a direct affront put upon Him—a direct insult to 
His thrice-holy and reverend name. Would men but think for 
a single moment whose name it is they are abusing, by asso- 
ciating His purity with all that is vile, His truth with all that 
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is false, and His greatness with all that is mean, every attribute 
of His character—all included in His name, with all that is 
unworthy of Him, there should no further argument be needed 
to impress the guilt of the practice upon their minds, and to 
make “ their hearts meditate terror” at the thought of commit- 
ting the trespass. 

[2.] It is a sin eminently prejudicial to men. The swearer . 
may think otherwise and say otherwise. His words, he may 
allege, are his own; and the guilt of it, be it what it may, lies 
with himself. On himself comes all the evil. But no mistake 
can be more palpable. The example is eminently pernicious, 
and especially to that class who are the rising hopes or fears of 
future generations, the young and imexperienced. And such 
language, when it gets into the general currency of intercourse, 
operates with a sadly efficient tendency to reduce in society the 
tone of that first and highest of principles, reverence of God. 
And whatever tends to this, tends of course to loosen the bonds 
of morality, of which all the variety of obligations are connected 
with, and arise out of the fear of God; and by this means to 
impair and destroy in the community “the righteousness which 
exalteth a nation.” 

[3.] It may be added further, that of all sins it is the most 
profitless, that to which, therefore, there is the least of tangible 
and appreciable temptation—the most “ unfruitful” of all the 
‘‘ unfruitful works of darkness.’ A man may sometimes make 
something by perjury (O accursed and unhallowed acquisition !) 
but who can reap any advantage from profanity? And how 
lightly soever it may be thought of here, it will weigh heavily 


in the just balance of the just God in the great day of final 
accounts. } 


XXII.—THE DECALOGUE. THE FOURTH 
COMMANDMENT, THE SABBATH. 


I Am very well pleased, by a general reference to my little volume 
on the Sabbath," to be spared the necessity of going over this 
ground with you. In regard to the general strain of argument 
and illustration on the great subjects of the original and universal 
obligation of the Sabbath, and on the change of the day under 
the Christian economy, I should have had little to add, and little 
to alter. Allow me, in a special manner, to intimate my adhe- 
rence to the view which I have there given of the fourth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as containing the direct 
apostolic sanction to the Christian Sabbatism—the direct inspired 
authority for the change of the day of Sabbatical rest, that it 
might be primarily and peculiarly commemorative of the finished 
work of redemption, as the seventh day had been of the finished 
work of creation: this being, in my apprehension, the simplest 
and most natural view of the connection of the ninth and tenth 
verses of that chapter :—‘‘ There remaineth, therefore, the 
keeping a Sabbath, a Sabbatism—a Sabbatical rest to the people 
of God; ror He that is entered into His rest”’ (namely, Christ), 
‘¢ He also hath ceased from His own works, as God did from 
His.’ I cannot now take up the arguments, including the 
interpretation of the somewhat difficult context, by which I 
have endeavoured to establish this view of the passage—sub- 
stantially, though not entirely, the view taken of it by Dr. 
Owen and others. I must confess, I was greatly disappointed 

' In entering upon the discussion of this subject, Dr. W. refers to his volume, 


‘Discourses on the Sabbath,” and gives an abstract of the arguments employed. 
It has been deemed proper to omit this portion of the lecture.—| Ep. ] 
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at the manner in which this branch of the discussion (which, as 
the one that most directly and explicitly asserts the divine 
authority for the change, was with me one of the most import- 
ant of the whole; and the one respecting which I was most 
anxious to have my views either established or satisfactorily set 
aside), was treated by any reviewers whose strictures chanced 
to come under my eye. I looked to this point with particular 
solicitude, to see whether the reasonings, which to my own mind 
had appeared so satisfactory, were approved or refuted. But 
they were neither. The whole was passed over with a simple 
intimation of dissent or doubt, and without the slightest 
attempt to invalidate a single portion of the argument. If 
I knew my own heart, I was anxious, in this argument, for 
nothing but truth. I felt that most of the other arguments 
in support of the Christian Sabbath were of an indirect and 
inferential character. I was desirous, therefore, that this 
direct authority should be ~ thoroughly sifted; exposed, if it 
was really untenable; and confirmed, if it had a basis in 
legitimate criticism, and the principles of just exegesis. For 
the apparently careless manner in which preterition was made 
its doom, I could not then, nor can I now account, on any 
other principle than the one to which JI have adverted in 
the Discourses, the power of settled habit. The mind has got 
accustomed to a particular view, both of the Sabbath argument 
and of this particular passage. It has rested in the one and in 
the other, and is not easily moved from its habits of thought and 
association. If this should be considered as assuming too much, 
I should like to have seen the argument fairly grappled with ; 
and until that shall be done, I hold my ground, and hold it as 
the most interesting and valuable part of the entire discussion. 
There is, however, one point on which I feel it necessary 
to offer a few remarks, in the way of strictures on myself. The 
point is one of no inconsiderable delicacy and difficulty. I felt 
it so at that time; I feel it so still. At the same time, I am 
constrained to admit, that the views which I then took of it, 
as the best which suggested themselves; and as, on the whole, 
VOL. III. 26 
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consistent with Scripture and with themselves, have undergone 
some little modification. Perhaps I ought ratherto say, not a little. 
The change, I frankly confess, has forced itself upon me, rather 
than been willingly embraced. But truth must be paramount. 
The change, I am well aware, will be considered by not a few as a 
melancholy retrogression ; while by others it will be regarded as 
an advance to full correctness and consistency. On no subject 
ought we ever to speak with oracular infallibility, for this is only 
to confirm ourselves in possible error by giving it a hold upon 
our pride; or to prepare ourselves for future mortification and 
shame. We should keep our minds ever open to light and con- 
viction. We should beware of precipitancy in the adoption of 
principles which, we cannot but perceive, must lead us to import- 
ant conclusions which we had not before anticipated. And in 
proportion to the number and the magnitude of their evidently 
legitimate sequences, should we be cautious in our investiga- 
tion, and sure of our ground. But, on the other hand, when 
the evidence of the soundness of any principles is clear and 
decisive, when they have the plain and palpable impress of 
divine authority, we should beware of allowing our minds to be 
too easily shaken, or to be affected with undue timidity, in 
following out those principles to their obviously legitimate results. 
Unavoidable inferential deductions having in them all the 
authority of the principles themselves. 

The point to which I now refer is, the question :—How far, 
under the Christian economy, the Sabbath may be the subject 
of enactment by human authority—may be enforced by human 
laws. On this subject, there are two grounds taken up in the 
Discourses, on which an affirmative answer to this question is 
made to rest. The first is, the twofold, or double design of 
the Sabbath—the spiritual and the secular.’ 

In: the discussion of this point, I said that the reasonings 
of those who have taken the opposite view to that which I 
defended, are “ inconsiderate and reckless of consequences.”’ Sui- 
cidal as it may seem, I am now constrained to admit that there 

1 Discourses on the Sabbath, pp. 159-162. 
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is greater force in these reasonings than I was then disposed to 
think. I see no cause, indeed, to retract the position, that 
“it is perfectly competent to the legislature of any country,” 
to incorporate the secular part of the law of the Sabbath “ with 
the enactments of its statute-book, and to say, respecting one 
day in seven, to every member of the community:—In it thou 
shalt not do any work.” But then the question arises :—Is its 
being thus competent enough? Its being competent is very 
different from its being incumbent. In mere competency there 
is no obligation. The adoption of the law is a matter of 
choice, of free-will, not of obligatory duty. In this, therefore, 
- it is implied that the government of the particular country 
might or might not adopt it, as they pleased. It is a matter of 
discretion. It is further implied, that it is adopted, not as a 
part of the law of God, but as a regulation which recommends 
itself solely in consideration of the secular benefits which it pro- 
mises to yield to the community. ‘There is in the law, on such 
supposition, no divine authority, but only the authority of the 
legislature by which the law is thus far adopted and enforced. 
You will perceive that, should that legislature be of 
opinion that a seventh portion of time was either too much 
or too little for the attainment of the contemplated benefits, 
it would. be at liberty to adopt a fifth, a sixth, an eighth, 
or a tenth; and the decads of the French Convention would 
have, as an institute of human law, the same authority as the 
hebdomads of divine revelation. And if to this it be replied, 
that human legislation ought to be in harmony with divine, and 
therefore, that the proportion of time which God has fixed, 
should be the proportion which man fixes; the answer is :—That 
this assumes the binding authority of the divine law in this par- 
ticular to be the basis of the human enactment; and the human 
enactment, therefore, to have in it the sanction and force of the 
divine law. But then rises the difficulty. If the authority lies 
in the law of God, are we warranted to take that law, in any 
one of its precepts, thus asunder—the secular from the spiri- 
tual—the incomparably less from the greater; and to enforce 
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the one as divine law, while we take no cognizance of the other ? 
Does not enforcing it as divine law involve the very same 
principle which we profess to reject? The distinction between 
crimes and sins comes here into view. It is not as sins, that is, 
as transgressions of the law of God, but as crimes, that human 
governments punish theft and robbery, and other acts of evil; 
they take them simply as transgressions of the law of the land. 
Is it replied :—True ; but as no government can be authorized 
to enact laws at variance with the moral law of God on such 
subjects (even when it is not as sins against that law that they 
punish their violations) ; so it may be with the secular part of 
the law of the Sabbath ? Then we are led back to the difficulty 
just started. The law of the Sabbath forms a part of the first 
table. It comes amongst the requisitions which have respect to 
God, not amongst those which have respect to our neighbour. 
The primary end of the law, therefore, is the maintenance of 
the remembrance and worship of God. If it is to be incorpo- 
rated amongst human enactments, and enforced by civil pen- 
alties, ought it not to be taken as it stands, and according 
to its original and special not its mere incidental, design ? — 
And does it not, therefore, as a part of the first table, come 
amongst “the things that are God’s,” rather than “the things 
which are Ceesar’s ?”’ 

If it is asa part of the divine law—the law of the ten 
commandments, that we take it into our statute-books, and pro- 
tect it by penalties of our own devising; why should we take 
one of the commands of the first table and not the rest? How 
are we to dispose of the three which precede it? Are we to 
have punitive laws against idolatry, and image-worship, and 
blasphemy? ‘This, if fairly followed out, would at once lead us 
into the resumption of all the intolerant and _persecuting 
statutes, the indignant abrogation of which, in our own land at 
least, it is a part of the happiness and the glory of the age in 
which we live, to have witnessed. It would again lay the press 
under bondage, and subject to penal coercion, in various ways, 
both Papist and Protestant, both stranger and subject. 
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Before offering any further remarks, it is necessary to notice 
the second of the two points to which I made reference. It is, 
the distinction made in the Discourses between Sabbatical time 
and other time; and the consideration of the former, as consti- 
tuted, by the law of God, in a special sense property, which 
it was the duty of the government of the country to protect, as 
well as property in money, in houses, or in lands.’ 

This view of the matter has, to my mind, a lingering plau- 
sibility. Yet I am somewhat suspicious of its solidity. Is not 
the true state of the case, rather, that, so far as his fellow-men 
are concerned, all a man’s time is his own, and all equally his 
own ?—while, of this time, a seventh is claimed by God? 
With this special claim who but God has to do? If any man 
shall choose to employ this seventh, this divinely claimed por- 
tion, in his own way, alienating it from its rightful claimant and 
appropriating it to himself, the question is:—Would it be right 
that any human laws should interfere and oblige him, on certain 
denounced penalties, to occupy it otherwise? That no earthly 
master has a right to demand of his servant the time which is 
laid under requisition by the previous and higher demand of the 
divine Master, is true. But, then, should master and man agree, 
should the latter yield to the wishes and demands of the for- 
mer, and voluntarily offer to his service the divinely interdicted 
day, has any authority but that. of God a title to interfere and 
to order it otherwise? The agreement is granted to be in con- 
travention of God’s law. But should there be any man’s law 
to prevent it? The seventh day is God’s time; but if a man 
chooses to alienate it from God and to use it for himself, what 
other man has the right to hinder him? And if one man 
chooses to make it the condition of his taking another man into 
his employment that he do thus abstract this time from God 
and devote it to him, has any third man, or, rather, has any 
human authority, a right to say :—You must make no such con- 
dition? Has any human authority a right to punish the one 
for demanding this time of the other, as it might for his making 

1 Discourses, pp. 162-164. 
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an unjust demand or aggression on the other’s property? I 
think not. J am satisfied that the argument will not hold which 
rests on the distinction between Sabbatical time and other time ; 
as if the former were more a man’s property than the latter. 
In regard to his relation to fellow-men, every man is entitled to 
call his whole time his own, to do with it what seems good in 
his sight. If he alienate from God the proportion which he 
requires of him, he has to do with God for the offence. If a 
fellow-man asks it, and he gives it, the one sins in asking and 
the other in giving; but still it is to God alone that either is 
amenable. 

The general conclusion from all this seems to be, that with 
the duties enjoined in the first table of the law human legislation 
should not interfere ; that they are above the jurisdiction of 
man; that, coming all under the category of religion, they 
belong not to the cognizance of human laws. From this 
conclusion, in so far as regards the Sabbath, I confess I did 
shrink ; and I was glad to find such ground as seemed sufficiently 
tenable, on which I might take my stand, consistently with my 
principles regarding the entire independence of religion, and of 
everything spiritual, of human authority and legislation. AndI 
can hardly say that that timid shrinking has entirely left me; and 
that I take my new position with the fulness of confidence which, 
in every thing that relates to moral obligation, is so desirable. 
I have alluded, in the part of the discourses alluded to, to the many ~ 
‘conveniences, comforts, and facilities for the promotion of the 
cause of God, attendant upon the state of things as ordered by 
Providence amongst us;’ and have classed them among our 
‘many national grounds of thanksgiving.” It is here I have 
shrunk and hesitated. The results of the entire abrogation of 
human laws in reference to the Sabbath observance, and of 
again, throwing all things loose, as in “ the beginning of the 
Gospel ;”’ and of leaving this, as well as every other religious 
observance and duty, entirely to the operation of principle, are so 
problematical, and the change contemplated is so great and exten- 
sive, that one cannot but feel a measure of apprehension. Yet 
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I am more and more inclined to think that consistent anti- 
Establishment principles will hardly admit of a halt, short of 
this point. And of the Scriptural character and authority of 
these principles, every fresh inquiry and every day’s experience 
and observation bring increasingly sure conviction. After 
all, the benefits of which we dread the loss are more outward 
than spiritual. They are matters more of convenience, and 
comfort, and appearance, than, perhaps, of real substantial 
profit. But the evils arising from national religion are incal- 
culably great. Were there nothing more than the substi- 
tution, over the length and breadth of a land and among all 
grades of the population, of the form of religion for its power ; 
_and the cherishing, to so immeasurable an extent, of a heedless 
satisfaction in the one without the other: this of itself is a 
germinant root of ten thousand evils to the souls and _ best 
interests of men. O the “many ten thousands” whom it sends 
down to the grave “ with a lie in their right hand!’ And to 
this the general external observance of the Sabbath, with all its 
interesting seemliness, does in no small degree contribute. What 
a vast majority of persons in whose Sabbatical observances there is 
really nothing of religion !—no understanding of the nature of the 
day, nor any feeling or act in real accordance with it. And yet 
this is part, and often the principal part, of what is rested in before 
God. Suppose, then, there were the removal of all the restraints 
imposed by civil legislation, and that every man were left to do 
that which is right in his own eyes, the question :—Would there 
be less religion? may not be so easily answered as many at 
once imagine. ‘The distinction between religion and irreligion 
would become more marked— between God’s people and the 
world, between those who fear God and those who fear Him 
not. And, so far, it would be a benefit; and the benefit far 
from small. Human laws and the customs of society make 
formalists, just as persecuting and coercing statutes make hypo- 
critical professors. But there is not the less real infidelity ; 
nay, there is the more. ‘There surely was not less when men 
entered on public offices by taking what they called the sacrament, 
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than since that odious protanation was abolished. And so there 
is not less throughout the country amidst the general outward 
decencies of the Sabbath, than if things were left to themselves, 
and men allowed to appear in their true colours: the genuine 
spiritual people of God keeping their spiritual rest ; the external 
decencies of others being spontaneous and not constrained, and the 
rest pursuing their vocations in the service of mammon! It is 
true that such a state of things would require sacrifice and self- 
denial on the part of the fearers of the Lord. It did so originally. 
It would do so again. And would they be the worse for a 
further trial of their faith ? Why should Christians shrink from 
this, when they think of the situation of the infatuated seed of 
Abraham, who must, if they act consistently, suffer the loss, in 
regard to secular concerns, of two days in the week for the 
Christian’s one ?* : 

All this I still speak with diffidence, and leave it for your 
adoption or rejection, as your own judgments may approve or 
condemn. I shall now proceed to the fifth commandment. 


’ See Dr. Alexander’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Wardlaw, pp. 
294-296. This passage in the Systematic Theology, had it been known to the — 
biographer, would of course have modified the strictures in the passage referred 


to.—[Ep. | 


XXITI.—THE DECALOGUE. THE FIFTH COM- 
MANDMENT. 


You are all well aware of the amplitude of import which has - 
been assigned to the terms of this commandment. According 
to the Westminster Assembly of Divines, it is to be considered 
as requiring “the preserving the honour, and performing the 
duties, belonging to every one, in their several places and rela- 
tions, as superiors, inferiors, or equals ;”’ and as forbidding “ the 
neglecting of, or doing anything against, the honour and duty, 
which belongeth to every one, in their several places and 
relations.” 

In considering the Decalogue in general, in the light in 
which it is usually and justly regarded, as a brief summary of 
moral duty—of the practical duty sprmging from the two great 
principles in which the law is still more shortly summed up—the 
principles of love to God and love to men; I had occasion, in 
illustrating the grounds on which this comprehensiveness has 
been ascribed to it, to direct your attention specially to the 
precept now before us. It is certainly the best exemplification 
on which any objector could fix of the grounds of objection to 
the ordinary view of the Decalogue. I endeavoured, however, by 
a series of observations, to show that, although the language of 
the Catechism is sufficiently strong and unqualified ; yet, for the 
principle of comprehensiveness on which it proceeds, there was 
a good deal that might, with more than plausibility, be urged. 
I notice, again, the position which this commandment holds 
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among the ten. It is first on the second table. The first 
table relates to God.» It brings under notice—1. The exclu- 
siveness of religious homage. 2. The spirituality of such 
homage. 3. The reverence due to the one object of that 
homage—to His name, and all with which it is associated. 
4, The constancy and regularity of His worship, and of the 
holy commemoration of the doings of His wisdom, goodness, 
and power. The second table naturally begins with the first of 
earthly relations, and with the duties arising out of it; as the 
foundation and origin of all other relations, and the germ 
and pattern of the duties belonging respectively to them. 
In the commandments that follow, we have, divinely enjoined, 
the sacredness of life, of chastity, of property, of reputation, and 
of everything pertaining to our neighbour; a sacredness that is 
to control and regulate the thoughts and desires of the heart, as 
well as the words and actions of the life. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon a detailed discussion of 
the reciprocal duties of all the various relations, domestic and 
civic, in which men and women, as well as parents and children, 
may be placed to each other. Some of these indeed may find 
their place under one or other of the remaining precepts of the 
Decalogue. I confine myself at present to the precise and 
primary subject of the commandment, the duties of children to 
parents, from which certain principles of a general character may 
be educed, applicable (in the spirit of them and mutatis mutandis) 
to most, if not to all, of the other relations of life. Even 
on this one topic, were I to enter largely and minutely into it, 
and especially as it involves the reciprocal duties of parents to 
their children, I might deliver lecture after lecture without 
exhausting it. I shall confine myself to a few general heads ; 
leaving, to a great extent, the fillmg up to yourselves. 

The subject divides itself into two parts;—l. Duties. 
2. Motives. 

J. The duties of children are, in the language of the Deca- 
logue, summed up in one word, “ honour ’’—‘ Honour thy father 
and thy mother.” No word could well have been more appro- 
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priate or more happily chosen. It is, indeed, the divine word, 
and therefore must be the most eligible, the best for the purpose. 
It is neither too general nor too restricted; but combines com- 
prehensiveness with a sufficient measure of explicitness. The 
duties required by it seem to be reducible under three general 
heads :—REVERENCE, OBEDIENCE, MAINTENANCE. 

1. Reverence. This is very evidently included, or might 
indeed be said to be directly expressed, in the word “ honour.” It 
may seem somewhat surprising that love should not be mentioned 
as the principle of all filial duty. Love is God’s universal law. 
It is the sum of His law in the relation in which His rational 
creatures—the children of His power and goodness, stand to 
Himself as the universal Parent, the “ Father of all.” And 
without question, it is the law or principle of duty, in all the 
relations which these creatures sustain to one another. In the 
present instance, we might perhaps consider the instinctive 
affection as assumed; and love (as an instinct of nature which it 
becomes a moral duty to cultivate, and an atrocious outrage on 
moral obligation to suppress and violate), as included in the 
demanded honour, and in the different branches of it that have 
been enumerated—the pervading and impelling principle of 
the whole. By reverence, I mean a universally respectful 
demeanour, in word, and deed, and look, and gesture, springing 
from inward regard in the heart. The last particular must not 
be forgotten. “The law is spiritual.”’ The Lawgiver, by 
whose authority every precept of it is enjoined, is “‘ He who 
searcheth the hearts and trieth the reins.” In this, as in other 
cases, it is abundantly possible that there may be the external 
semblance of veneration, assumed hypocritically for particular 
ends of selfishness. But as all pretensions are worthless 
without corresponding conduct; so, on the other hand, in the 
sight especially of Him who “looketh on the heart,” is all 
conduct, that is not the product and indication of right principles. 
If the heart is not right, the conduct is not right. We speak 
firuratively of a breathing statue, when the sculpture is so 
perfect that to the eye it seems as if it would move. But the 
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marble is still cold; you touch it, and shrink; it wants the 
vital principle. And such is conduct, how perfect soever in 
appearance, without the living impulses of the heart. 

I might adduce Scripture exemplifications of this filial 
reverence, in the conduct of Shem and Japheth, as contrasted 
with that of Ham ;* in the whole deportment of Joseph, when 
ruler of the land of Egypt, toward his father Jacob—so. full 
of beautifully blended veneration and affection;* and in 
the behaviour of king Solomon to his mother Bathsheba, 
even when he had just been invested with the royalty of 
Israel.? 

There may occur cases in which the parental character is 
as far as possible from all that could inspire either reverence 


or love, either esteem or tenderness. But still, how much | 


soever this may be the case, there is a respect due to the 
person of a parent, for the very relation’s sake; just as there 
is an official respect due to the person of a magistrate, on 
account of the station he occupies, independently of the claims 
of personal character—the qualities of either mind or heart, by 
which he is distinguished. A filial partiality should make a 
child desirous to hide the failings of a father or a mother, and 
to magnify and dilate upon whatever good qualities are to be 
found in them, to the utmost extent that conscience will allow ; 
and, beyond that point, should dictate silence—not to speak at 
all where he cannot speak well. The same principle will 
render it a delight to a son to see respect shown to a parent; 
and the very wormwood of grief and indignation to witness 
anything of an opposite description: and will induce him cheer- 
fully to prefer a parent’s honour to his own. ‘This respect, 
this veneration, is not the dictate of any servile, cringing fear. 
It is associated with love, and is a proportional to it. It is in 
perfect harmony with the most affectionate intimacy and free- 
dom. It might be defined, a reverential familiarity. | 
2. Obedience. That subjection to rightful and paramount 
authority, belongs to the honour enjoined, is clear from the 
1 Gen. ix. 20-28. 2 Gen. xlvi. 29; xlviii. 12; 1. 1-7, ete. 8 1 Kings ii. 19. 
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direct inculcation of it elsewhere ;. and in such a connection 
as amounts to an interpretation. Of this subjection we have 
the extent specified.’ In regard to this point, it may be 
remarked first of all, that so long as mere childhood lasts, ere 
the mind has become capable of forming its own judgments of 
good and evil, or of feeling its own moral obligations as arising 
from and regulated by the divine will, the obedience must, as 
a matter of course, be implicit. Inclination may, and often 
will, oppose and rebel against the dictates of parental authority ; 
but nothing can be more beneficial to the child, than the for- 
mation of the habit of ready and cheerful obedience under the 
discreet, and steady, but ever affectionate exercise. of the 
parental rule. A habit of filial insubordination will have a mise- 
rably pernicious effect on the character of the future man, in 
all the relations and intercourse of after-life. When a child 
arrives at a discriminative perception of moral principles and 
obligations, there are two things to be noticed :—[1.] That 
when the parental command is in itself right, disobedience 
incurs the heavier guilt. The guilt becomes now twofold; I may 
say even threefold.. Formerly, when the nature and authority 
of the divine will were little if at all known, there was simply 
resistance to the authority of the earthly parent. But. after- 
wards there is, in addition to this which still remains in force, 
rebellion against the law which enjoins submission to parents ; 
and rebellion also against the law which goes along with the 
parent’s authority in requiring that which the parent commands. 
There is thus, in disobedience to every legitimate requisition of 
parental authority, a complication of evils. [2.| That there is 
one limitation, and one only, to the general, the unqualified 
terms in which obedience to parents is required. The “all 
things’? cannot be understood as extending to anything that is 
contrary to the will of God. It must not for a moment be 
supposed that the divine command is thus suicidal. He who 
enjoins obedience to parents cannot intend to place parental 
authority above His own—above the very authority which gives 
1 Eph. vi. 1-3. ? Col. iii. 20. . 
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the injunction. And this, it will at once be perceived and 
admitted, is a limitation which applies to all those earthly 
relations in which there is authority on the one side and sub- 
jection on the other; those especially of master and. servant, 
and of magistrate and subject. The limitation is beyond con- 
troversy ; and, indeed, it is included in the very expression 
used by the apostle :—‘‘ Obey your parents in the Lord.” At 
the same time, it is no less clear that, ere compliance is 
refused, a child ought to be very sure that what is required by 
parents really is in contravention of divine precept, or that 
what is interdicted by parents is absolutely required by divine 
precept. For, the will of the parent being, by the very 
command now under illustration, sacred; this command must 
not be thoughtlessly or rashly violated, on the ground of any 
mere unexamined suspicion or unsettled doubt relative to 
another. And in all cases where the divine law invests 
with authority, the same observation applies. When a son 
or daughter happens to be placed in this predicament, if there 
is a right filial disposition and a right state of heart towards 
God, it will be felt an exceedingly painful one. It will not 
be with a light and easy mind, and on every trivial occasion, 
that this principle of refusal will be interposed. It will be 
with reluctance, with inward conflict, with tears. The refusal 
will be accompanied with an earnest and affectionate solicitude 
to make it, in every devisable way, the more manifest ; that 
no one consideration, short of a paramount and indispensable 
regard to the highest of all authority, could have driven to 
it. There are few situations that can be imagined more dis- 
tressing to a spirit of tender sensibility, than that of a child 
that has in early life become a subject of divine grace, and 
whose parents are strangers to true religion in its claims and 
its influences. The inward struggle between the dictates of 
nature and the obligations of conscience—the pleadings of affec- 
tion and the demands of supreme authority, are full of agony ; 
when parental prohibitions, orders, rebukes, and expostulations, 
threats, entreaties, and tears, are interposed to prevent what 
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God enjoins, or to constrain to what God forbids. There is a 
necessity, however, for firmness and decision.’ But. this firm- 
ness will be blended with the meekness and gentleness, and 
with the unremitting and even increased assiduities and kindly 
attentions of filial love, in everything on which the authority of 
God does not put a veto. And these will be maintained even in 
despite of rebuffs and frowns. The eye will weep in secret its 
tears of bitterness; but heart, and hand, and foot will ever be 
on the alert to serve and gratify. The sum of what is neces- 
sary in such circumstances, whether for the peace of the child’s 
conscience and the comfort of his heart, or for the conviction 
and conciliation of parents, is a mild but steady consistency. 
In the records of conversion, instances are not wanting of 
parents having thus been won to God. But there must not, in 
this or in any other relation, be any hesitation about the great 
and essential principle, which the apostles pleaded in justification 
of their disobedience to the injunctions of the civil authorities 
of Judea, and which holds equally valid against all created 
authority whatsoever :—“ We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” 

If the principle laid down by the apostle Peter in regard to 
servants” holds in that relation, surely much more in that of the 
child and parent. There are, alas! froward parents, as well as 
froward masters and mistresses. And when there discovers itself 
any unwonted measure of caprice, harshness, and unreasonable- 
ness, it is to be submitted to as a trial, rather than resented 
and spurned at in the pride of self-will. Cheerful submission 
is both the duty and the interest of a child so situated. If such 
a child should fail of subduing those whom it is his duty to 
honour, he will at all events have the secret testimony of con- 
science, and the felt smile of an approving God. It is not 
to be denied, at the same time, that there may be cases of 
determined and unrelenting persecution, which remains unsof- 
tened by tears, and unconciliated by all solicitude to please. 
The apostle’s maxim respecting those in slavery to earthly 

1 Luke xiv. 26, Matt. x. 37. 2 1 Pet. ii. 18. 
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masters may come to be applicable :—“ If thou mayest be made 
free, use it rather.”* 

Similar principles, it is obvious, might be applied to the 
instructions of parents. They are to be listened to with 
respectful and affectionate attention and deference. But 
this duty cannot imply that they are to be implicitly 
received, after children have become capable of understand- 
ing, and have become responsible to God for the use they 
make of His word, as the source of information—the oracle of 
truth. Even parental instruction must be declined, when it 
is in opposition to the dictates of that word. ‘The maxim :— 
“We ought to believe God rather than men,” is equally sound 
with :—“ We ought to obey God rather than men.” 

3. Maintenance. This, of course, comes into application 
only in certain circumstances; but the obligation is universal. 
It is in this respect like the obligation to compassion and to 
charity, which belong to benevolence generally; but are exer- 
cises of it which can only have place in certain circumstances, 
namely, the affliction and destitution of their objects. In 
the term honour, in other instances, maintenance is included.? 
In this occurrence of the word rium, it seems to have, in a special 
degree at least, its primitive and proper sense of retribution or 
compensation. It may be taken generally, however, as the 
general sense of the word conveys an unquestionable duty, while 
at the same time the obligation to maintenance is particularly 
included. With regard to parents and children, the general 
and universally admitted law—the dictate of nature, is stated 
in Scripture.? But we have the highest authority for including 
it amongst filial obligations to parents, as well as parental obli- 
gations to children. Observe how our divine Master condemns 
the sanctimonious guile by which the leaders of the Jewish 
people, “ blind leaders of the blind,” were accustomed to evade 
the obligation in His day, by pretending, namely, that what 
portion of their substance parents might require in circum- 
stances of necesity, had been previously devoted to the use of the 

1 1 Cor. vii. 21. 2 1 Tim. v.17, 18. 3 2 Cor. xii. 14. 
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Temple and the worship of Jehovah. God would have said 
to them when they brought such offerings :—“* Who hath required 
this at your hands?”? He “hates robbery for burnt-offering ;’”° 
and no robbery, we may be assured, more than this. But the 
truth is, what we may call the law of the Corban was one 
invented for the very purpose of enabling them to evade any 


demand that might come upon them from parents in need, 


whom they were not inclined, or did not find it convenient to 
relieve. 

The principle is laid down explicitly by the apostle.* Pa- 
rents may suffer from events in providence. It then becomes 
the incumbent duty of children to pinch themselves to help 
them. In their days of decline especially, when nature sinks 
under the infirmities of age, and the active powers are impaired 
and gone; when the figures of Solomon are verified:—The 
strong men bowing themselves, the keepers of the house trem- 
bling, and they that look out of the windows being darkened ;° 
it becomes imperative upon children (and by every right- 
hearted child the duty will be felt and owned, and the posses- 
sion, in whatever degree, of the ability will be a spring of 
satisfaction and delight) to make the evening of their day as 
serene and comfortable as possible. Then is their parents’ “ time 
of need ;”’ and then everything like unkindness and neglect is 
most keenly and bitterly felt. 

II. The mortivzs to the fulfilment of this duty are necessa- 
rily very much the same with the motives to other duties, and 


although requiring to be urged at large upon a popular auditory, 


do not at all require ample illustration here. They are— 

1. The express command of God. Here stands the injunc- 
tion, first in the second table of the law, and it stands repeated 
in the New Testament. I may just notice the extraordinary 
energy of the language of the word of God on this subject.’ I 


‘dwell not now on the nature of the punishment thus annexed 


to filial obduracy, or on the proof that we are not bound to 


¥ Mark vii, 9-13. ?Is.i.12. 3 Is. lxi. 8. 41 Tim. v. 3, 4,8. 5 Eccles. xii, 3. 
$ Eph. vi. 1-3. 7 Exod. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 9; Deut. xxvii. 16; Prov. xx. 20} xxx. 17. 
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annex the same penalties to the same offences as were annexed 
to them under the theocratic law of Israel. But the passages 
show the light in which the offence was regarded by the just 
and holy God. And such declarations of the Old Testament 
have their confirmatory counterparts in the New.’ Observe with 
what characters the “ disobedient to parents” are classed. 

2. The manner in which God has made the paternal and 
filial relation the image of that which subsists reciprocally 
between Himself and His people.” We are taught to cry unto 
Him:—“ Abba, Father!’’ And this is ever felt by the renewed 
soul to be the most delightful and endearing view of the divine 
Being. The full import of such comparisons will be felt just in 
proportion as the affections from which they are taken are in 
fervent exercise in ourselves. A nature destitute of filial love 
towards an earthly parent could not, from such comparisons, form 
any conception whatever of the sentiment of filial love required 
to the heavenly Father. But the fact of God having recognized 
believers as His own children, is intended, among other things, 
to convey the idea of their subjection to Him. And this it can 
only do on the ground of the peculiar strength and imperative- 
ness of the requisition of subjection in the earthly relation. 
And the very use of the comparison will make every child of 
his Father in heaven feel more tenderly and powerfully the 
duty he owes to his father on earth. 

3. The obvious propriety and equity of the precept:—‘“ This 
is right.”"* Nature itself teaches this. The very use of the phrase, 
“ natural affection,” implies this lesson. The instinct, the orégyq, 
is strong on the part of both parent and child. Yet the affection 
of the child is not purely and solely instinctive, but, in no small 
degree, springs from the early perception and experience of affec- 
tion, and care, and kindness, on the part of parents. I might 
show you, also, how right it is, on the twofold ground of the 
law of equity and the law of gratitude. The apostle denomi- 
nates any kindness which children do to their parents, as a 

2 Col. iii. 20; 2 Tim. iii, 2,3; Rom. i. 30. 
2 Ps, ciil. 138; Gal. iii. 26; 2 Cor. vi. 16-18. 3 Eph. vi. 1. 
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requiting of them.’ And it is a requital that can never be 
adequate, in any case where the parental trust has been duly 
fulfilled. Young persons sometimes fancy it may be, and has 
been adequate. They will change their minds when they come 
to be parents. 

4. The special promise annexed to the commandment. 
The apostle calls it “the first commandment with promise,” 
thus evidently intending to impress the mind with the special 
importance attached by the divine Lawgiver to the precept. 
The representation of God at the close of the second command- 
ment, as “ showing mercy,” etc., is not a specific but general 
promise. As to this, two inquiries present themselves :— 
How is it to be understood as to Israel? How as to us? 
(1.) As to the former question, it is only needful to say, that it 
cannot be understood as a promise of long life to every obedient 
child individually. Were it so interpreted, then no dutiful son 
or daughter in the land of Israel could ever have died young. 
There is prevalent a general notion of this kind respecting the 
theocracy, or covenant with the people of Israel. I took notice 
of it, and showed its untenableness, when discussing the nature 
of that covenant. The language refers evidently to the con- 
tinued possession of Canaan by the people collectively, not to 
longevity in that land to each obedient individual.? Surely no 
one will imagine this to be a promise of personal longevity to 
every one who used just weights and measures. But justice 
was one of the virtues, and obedience to parents was another, 
contained in the “ obedience of faith,” by which the possession 
of the land of promise was held.* This view is confirmed by 
the consideration, that such uniform individual recompense does 
not appear to have been the fact, from the express evidence of 
the Old Testament Scriptures.‘ 

(2.) How is this promise to be understood as to us?° 
In this passage, “earth” should be “land,” the reference 
being to the promise to Israel. The inheritance of that 


11 Tim. v. 4. 2 Deut. iv. 40; v. 16; xi. 8, 9. 3 Ezek. xii. 13 ; xxii. 7. 
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land was by promise. It was obtained by faith of the pro- 


mise; it was held by the continuance and the obedience of 
faith ; and it was lost by unbelief and its manifestation—diso- 
bedience and rebellion. The land of Canaan was a type of the 
“better country, even the heavenly ;”’ and one important part 
of the typical resemblance consisted in this, in its being the sub- 
ject of promise, and its being obtained by faith—a faith mani- 
fested in obedience, “ working by love.’ The heavenly inheri- 
tance must be obtained in the same way; and the character 
of the people by whom it shall be possessed is thus shown. They 
must be such as believe God’s word, and show their faith by 
their works.’ . 

Thus the spirit of the promise comes fully home to us.” At 
the same time, in a more indirect way, the promise made to the 
Israelites of old gives us a lesson of the mind of God in regard 
to filial submission to parents. A promise made to others may 
thus convey a lesson to us, just as threatenings denounced and 
inflicted on others are admonitions and solemn warnings to us.° 

Under this commandment are usually introduced the reci- 
procal duties of parents to children, and also the duties of either 
side of the relations of husband and wife, master and servant, 
magistrate and subject. These, to be at all satisfactorily dis- 
cussed, would occupy a number of successive lectures. I shall 
rather leave them for your own future study—the general prin- 
ciples regarding them being sufficiently simple in general; 
although not without some interesting points of casuistry, espe- 
cially on the subject of civil authority and subjection. Further 
details would be too voluminous. 

I shall, therefore, go on to the sIxTH commandment. 


1 Heb. iv. 1; xii. 14; Matt. v.5; Rom. ii. 6, etc. 2 Gal. iii. 29. 
8 Deut. xxi, 18-21 ;- 1 Cor. x. 1-10. 
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XXIV.—THE DECALOGUE. THE SIXTH 
COMMANDMENT. 


Ir has been alleged by some, that the terms of this command- 
ment are unrestricted and absolute; and they have, accordingly, 
interpreted it as extending to life universally, at least to all the 
varieties of life in the animal kingdom. ‘To kill is the thing 
forbidden ; and by the words, it is forbidden in all cases what- 
ever.” And on this ground, the following general position has 
been laid down :—‘“ Whenever we kill any living creature, we 
are guilty of a transgression of this command; unless we are 
permitted to take away the life in question, by an exception 
which God Himself has made to the rule.” The correctness of 
the position, considered in itself, there is neither need nor room 
to question, We are not entitled to take away any life, except 
by the order, or at least the permission, of Him by whom life 
is given. It is by the divine grant of animal food that we are 
warranted to put the inferior creatures to death for that purpose. 
And the theorem may be one of somewhat perplexing casuistry, 
in what other cases the deprivation of life may be considered as 
having divine toleration; as in the case of animals which, in 
various ways, are noxious to the life and comfort of man. Into 
such discussions, for the reason I am about to mention, I do 
not feel myself called to enter. One thing, however, is clear, 
that all needless, wanton, sportive, and cruel destruction of life 
is utterly repugnant, if not to the precise design of this particular 
precept, yet to that of others; and to the entire pervading spirit 
of the laws of God, which is the spirit at once of benevolence 
and equity. I cannot think, however, that the command before 
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us has any reference at all to the inferior creation. The 
Hebrew word (nxn) and the Greek word (govebw), by which it is 
translated, both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament, 
are hardly ever used for putting to death animals of the inferior 
creation. Both words seem to be usually appropriated to 
taking the life of man, to murder and manslaughter—homicide 
in its various degrees of culpability. To this subject I, of course, 
confine the application of the precept. 

It is a part of the law of love! It is the law of love, in 
special application to the Lire of our neighbour. It has been 
interpreted, as you are all familiarly aware, as prohibitory of “the 
taking away of our own life or the life of our neighbour unjustly,” 
and of ‘‘ whatsoever tendeth thereunto.” As to our own life, 
I say nothing at present; as I intend to devote a distinct lecture 
to the subject of suicide. I take up the command at present, 
simply as it relates to the lives of fellow-men. 

And, in this view of it, it is unnecessary to dwell on what 
will not by any be disputed, that in the first instance, it con- 
demns all wilful, deliberate, directly or indirectly intentional 
murder; whether perpetrated from malice, resentment, covet- 
ousness, ambition, or any other principle that may tempt to the 
commission of it. This is a point in which the word of God 
and the universal sense of mankind agree. [arly in the history 
of our fallen race, murder was branded with the deep stigma of 
divine disapproval and abhorrence :—‘“ What hast thou done ?” 
said the voice of God to the blood-stained fratricide ; “the voice 
of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground; and 
now art thou cursed from the earth which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother’s blood at thine hand.”* The 
conscience of Cain responded, sternly and sullenly, to the voice 
of God. And from that day to this, the accusing monitor has 
haunted and made a coward of the murderer; and his fellow- 
men have combined to search him out, and to pursue him to 
death. 

With what appears to me an obvious and affecting reference 
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to this early fratricide, when the Supreme Ruler had swept 
away “the world of the ungodly” by the flood, and when the 
race was again commencing its generations from the person 
of Noah, the second father of mankind, introduced a solemn 
warning, and an explicit punitive injunction, attaching sacred- 
ness to the life of man, and guarding it from violation. And, 
as a great deal, in regard to some of the questions of moral 
casuistry relative to the sixth commandment, depends on the 
true meaning of these words, it is necessary to ascertain what 
that is. It may be right to notice in this place, that, what- 
ever be the ascertained sense of the passage, the law belongs to 
mankind. The words occur at the opening anew of the history 
of the race. ‘That which they express, be it what it may, is 
something altogether independent of the Jewish dispensation 
which was many ages subsequent. It is for men, not for Jews. 
If it be an injunction, it is one of universal obligation, and as 
permanent as universal—given at the beginning, and lasting to 
the end; unless evidence can be satisfactorily produced of its 
abolition, as in the case of sacrifice, which was not, indeed, 
originally Jewish, but which was “done away in Christ.” I 
am disposed to think, that, but for certain opinions which 
some have taken up, there would never have been much or 
any difficulty on this point. The language :—‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ has in it all the 
brief and pointed explicitness of a preceptive injunction, meant 
to be remembered and to be without fail obeyed. It is terse 
and peremptory. In the original language it is equally or more 
so. But observe— 

1. The declaration and the injunction stand unconnected 
with what immediately precedes. There is the divine grant of 
animal food to man, accompanied with a prohibitory restriction 
against the “ eating of it with the blood, which is the life.” To 
enter into any discussion now on either the meaning or the 
reasons of the prohibition, or upon the lawfulness or unlawfulness, 
under the Christian dispensation, of the eating of blood, would 

1 Gen. ix. 5, 6. 
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be very foreign to our proper and present object. I may be 
allowed merely to state my own opinion. It is just possible, as 
some conceive, that the design of the interdiction might be the 
prevention of the evil of cruelty, by associating a sacredness 
with the blood, and making it the object of dread and aversion. 
But of this there is no sufficient proof. By some, such an idea 
has been founded on a connection, supposed by them, between 
the prohibition. of blood, and the declaration of the sacredness of 
human life that follows. But such connection is imaginary only. 
The prohibition of blood is simply a restrictive clause on the 
grant of animal food. And the declaration of the sacredness of 
human life needs no other connection to account for it at 
the second opening of the world’s history, than the fratricide 
which had signalized the first. My conviction is, that as 
sacrifice had been a divine institution from the beginning, 
and was still to be continued; and as we know from the case of 
Noah himself, that even the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts for the altar of God had been from the first understood 
and acted upon: that the prohibition of blood was associated with 
atonement. The emphatic manner in which “ the blood being 
the life” is mentioned, confirms:me in this conviction. Because 
the same thing is, with such repetition and emphasis, given as 
the reason of the same prohibition in the Levitical law.* 
Although, therefore, in God’s injunction to Noah the reason is 
not mentioned, I am satisfied that this was it. And with regard 
to the prohibition of blood-eating to Gentile converts,’ I believe 
it to have been intended as a yielding and accommodation on 
their part to the known sentiments and feelings of their Jewish 
brethren, in order to the enjoyment of free and unfettered com- 
munion between the two. And without touching at all on 
the various points of controversy, this seems to accord most 
naturally with the reason assigned.? But passing from this, 
observe— 

2. Such a protestation and command are naturally associated 
with the fearful incident in the early records of the antediluvian 

1 Lev. xvii. 10-14. 2 Acts xv. 3 Acts xv. 21. 
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world, to which I have supposed them to refer—the manifestation: 
in the case of Cain of the depravity of man’s nature, and of its. 
prevalence over the strongest of the heart’s instinctive affections. 
God had spared the life of the wretched murderer on that 
occasion, and had even vouchsafed him “a sign,’ ensuring him 
of security from the justly dreaded indignation of his fellow-men, 
when, under the ban of offended heaven, he was “ driven out 
from the presence of the Lord,” “a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth.” Some have conjectured that from the very fact 
of Cain’s escape from merited retribution, for reasons which 
were sufficient to the divine mind, but which it is not for us to 
presume to assign, others had taken encouragement to think 
too lightly of human life, and to estimate at too low a rate the 
guilt of taking it away. Whatever may be in this conjecture, 
God here, at the second opening of the world’s history, gives 
solemn assurance of His own determination to take vengeance 
on every one who should venture to violate the sacred gift of 
life. And according to the plain meaning of His words, He more 
than permits and warrants, He enjoins as an imperative duty, 
the taking of the life of the murderer by his fellow-men—a duty 
of which the neglect should expose them to a share in the mur- 
derer’s guilt, and to the consequences of His displeasure. The 
language implies that it is not left optional, but peremptorily 
enjoined on men, that they require blood for blood, life for life. 
In further proof of this 

3. The only other view that is taken, or, so far as appears, 
can be taken, of the words :—‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,” 


1 The words rendered—‘‘ The Lord set a mark upon Cain,” * ought, beyond ques- 
tion, to be translated otherwise—“‘ gave a token to Cain;”’ or, ‘‘ gave Cain a sign,” 
that no one who found him ‘ should slay him ;”’ which, on his sentence of banishment 
being pronounced, he feared, under the bodings of conscience, would be the fate 
awaiting him at the hand of every one who found him. From our translation has 
arisen the vulgar notion of his having been branded with some external mark, It 
must be evident to you, however, that in order to such a mark answering the intended 
purpose, there would be necessary wheresoever he went, a revelation of its meaning. 


-What was the sign or token given to Cain, we need not conjecture; for no hint 


having been given, in conjecture we must end. 
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etc., namely, that it is not a command, but only the declaration 
of a fact—a prophetic announcement of what should be, without 
affirming its being either right-or wrong. Two things may be 
noticed regarding it :—[1.] In the connection in which it stands, 
such a matter-of-fact intimation appears to be exceedingly tame 
and impotent. It is not easy to see what purpose it could 
serve, if there was nothing authoritative in it, nothing indicative 
of the will of Jehovah or of the duty of man; if it was the 
mere pre-intimation of a future fact, without any statement of 
a principle or imposition of an obligation. I cannot, for my 
own part, imagine such a thing. And it does look to me very 
like an interpretation adopted to evade a conclusion that would 
militate against a favourite sentiment, that should life be taken in 
no case at all. [2.] The next clause of the verse effectually 
overthrows the theory. That clause assigns the reason for what 
precedes :—‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed ; FoR in the image of God made He man.” It matters 
not in what sense these words are understood, whether they 
relate to the natural and moral image of God together, in which 
man was originally formed, or to the natural image only,’ which 
man, in some sort, retains when the moral has been by sin 
obliterated. In whatever sense understood, they can never, 
you will at once perceive, contain a cause of the intimated fact. 
For surely it is not from regard to the image of God in the 
murdered man that either the natural avenger of blood, or the 
executioner of the conventional laws of human society, takes 
away the life of the murderer. Indeed, to connect the “ for” 
with the mere pre-intimation of a fact which, according to the 
theory which the interpretation is brought to support, is in 
violation of the divine will, not in conformity to it; and makes 
the clause neither more nor less than sheer nonsense. But it 
is a most appropriate and sufficient reason for the command. 


1 We use the word “natural” in a similar sense, when we distinguish the per- 
fections of God into natural and moral. Perhaps, however, the term intellectual 
might convey our meaning better, unless indeed the immortality stamped on man’s 
spiritual existence be included in the likeness. 
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This is clearly its sense :—God made man “ in His own image ;” 
and even in his ruined state, He has provided means for his 
restoration to it; He both looks back to his origin, and for- 
ward to his recovery: and He surrounds his life with a sacred 
guard, interdicting its violation, and requiring at the hand of 
men blood for blood. 

4, The manner in which this was afterwards enforced on 
the people of Israel, in the laws which Jehovah gave them by 
Moses, so singularly corresponds with the terms of this original 
statute to mankind at large, as to contribute greatly to confirm 
the interpretation we put upon it. The requisition there of 
blood for blood is most peremptory and uncompromising. 
Murder was a crime which admitted of no refuge, no sanctuary; 
no commutation of punishment.! It is not on the obligation 
directly of the Jewish law that I now rest, but on the remark- 
able correspondence of it with what we have interpreted as the 
original law given to men. 

On such grounds, I am satisfied that the rendering given by 
Dr. Boothroyd conveys the exact sense :—‘ For surely of your 
life-blood will I demand an account; from whatever liveth will 
I demand it; from every man’s own brother will I demand an 
account of the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed (for in the image of God made He 
man). The terms, too, are no less explicit afterwards ; where 
they are evidently not Jewish or Mosaic, but unqualifiedly 
general.” 

But the question now demands notice:—Is all killing 
murder? Is it impossible in any way to deprive of life, without 
incurring the guilt of breaking this commandment? I answer: 
—Assuredly not. And then comes the more difficult inquiry : 
—What, then, are the exceptions? It is hardly necessary to 
mention— 

(1.) That a man may be the occasion of taking away the 
life of another unintentionally, and yet in some instances not 
without ground for inculpation. It was for such cases of unde- 


1 Exod. xxi. 12-14; Num. xxxv..15-18; xxxi. 33. 2 Prov. xxviii. 17. 
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signed privation of life, that the “ cities of refuge’’ were provided 
under the Old Testament economy.’ I have said, that in such 
cases there may be fault, inasmuch as there may be various 
degrees of carelessness and inconsideration, giving rise to 
the shades of variety in what has been termed culpable homi- 
cide. In many instances, however, there may be perfect blame- 
lessness; and where there is no deadly intention there is no 
murder. | 

(2.) The life of a fellow-man may be taken, without the 
breach of this law, in defence of our own life, or of the lives of 
others related to us, and committed by Providence to our protec- 
tion, when our life or theirs is lethally assailed. To illustrate 
this, let me refer to a case supposed in the Mosaic law, which 
seems to impart an a fortiort conclusiveness to this exception 
from the guilt of murder.* From the distinction here made, it 
appears to be pretty plain, that the design was to guard the life 
even of the thief or housebreaker from being needlessly taken. 
When the sun was up, it is supposed that he might be seized 
and brought to justice, and the property recovered as well as 
the offender duly punished; and this being the case, even the 
life of the thief was to be avenged with blood; but when taken 
in the darkness of night, there was to be no such avenging. It 
seems to be assumed that the intention of the thief was against 
life as well as property in such a case; and moreover, that there 
was not the same facility for his detection and apprehension. 
If in repelling an assault made in the darkness, the life of the 
assailant should be lost, the author of his death was not to be 
punishable: ‘“ No blood was to be shed for him.” The just- 
ness of the observation appears to receive confirmation from 
the consideration, that the punishment for the death of the thief, 
“ when the sun was risen,’ was so severe, the highest infliction 
of the law—the punishment of murder—never remitted, never 
commuted. You will observe, however (for this is the point 
to which we wished to lead), that even in the former case there 
is not specified any direct and intentional assault on life. There 

1 Num. xxxv. 10-12; Deut. xix. 4-6. 2 Exod. xxii. 2. 
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is no more, so far as the statement goes, than the probable 
intention of taking it. And our inference is, that if even this 
probability took off the guilt and punishableness of murder, 
how much more, when the assault is actually and evidently 
directed to the taking of it? It does not appear to me, then, 
that if, in defending our own life or the lives of relatives, 
members, suppose, of our family, from direct attack and imme- 
diate danger, we take away the life of him by whom they are 
assailed, we are chargeable with the violation of this law—with 
the guilt of murder; always provided it be clear that life is 
attacked, and that it cannot be otherwise preserved. ‘“ In every 
case of this nature, we are indispensably bound to be sure that 
we act only in defence of ourselves or others, and that there 
are no perceptible means, besides this extreme one, of warding 
off the threatened evil. Wherever such means exist, it is our 
indispensable duty to employ them.” 

(3.) There are those, however, who deny the lawfulness, 
under the Christian economy, of taking away the life of another— 
even to preserve our own or that of any connected with us. I 
need not, on this part of my subject, repeat what we formerly 
considered at large, the identity of the great principles of Old 
rand New Testament morality. I have no idea, for my own 
part, of any ground on which any description of self-defence 
which was lawful under the one dispensation, has come to be 
unlawful under the other—how that which under the one was 
a legitimate privation of life, should under the other be branded 
as murder. The principle on which I would deny this, is much 
the same with that formerly applied to the lex talionis ;—so 
stoutly contended for by some as existing under Moses, but 
abolished under Christ. It is usual for the advocates of the 
unlawfulness of taking life in self-defence, to suppose cases. One 
which they are accustomed to insist upon is this:—A truly 
Christian man is himself prepared for death and for eternity ; 
to him “ to die is gain;” and this man, rather than allow his 
own life to be shortened, although the abbreviation of it will 
be to him only the earlier commencement of everlasting bliss, 
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sends into an unchanging eternity the soul of a fellow-creature, 
loaded with all his unforgiven sins, and in the very act of blood- 
guiltiness: dismissing his spirit to the presence and judgment- 
seat of God, at the very instant when his arm was raised to 
execute the purpose of murder! Now, without doubt, the case 
is a thrilling and fearful one; the supposition one which cannot 
be in imagination realised without horror. And this may well 
make us earnestly deprecate our ever being placed in circum- 
stances that could require such means of self-protection; and 
should deepen the impression of the remark just made, of the 
necessity of our being always very sure that no alternative is 
left to us. But further than this, how much soever we may 
respect the feeling that would rather sacrifice one’s own. life, 
than in such circumstances take that of another; and how much 
soever we may and ought to prefer it to the feeling of those 
who think lightly of human life, and treat such scruples of 
conscience and shrinkings of heart with derision, I cannot, 
in sober and deliberate judgment, see sufficient reason to go. 
For— 

First, Those who argue thus introduce a partial, unsatisfac- 
tory, and precarious standard of right and wrong. ‘The law 
must be the same to all, and the breaches of the law the same 
to all. That cannot be a transgression of a moral precept to a 
Christian, that is not a transgression of it to another man. If 
it be wrong in a Christian, whose soul is safe, to take away the 
life of a murderous assassin, it must, on the ground occupied by 
the objector, be right and justifiable in the unbeliever, whose 
soul is not safe. And what, then, does this come to? What 
is the principle into which it ultimately resolves itself? Why, 
neither more nor less than this:—That a man is to determine 
the rectitude or the criminality of his so taking away the life of 
another, by his own opinion of himself, his own estimate of his 
state before God and his safety for eternity? What a preca- 
rious standard this! How widely are multitudes mistaken in 
their notions of their own condition and prospects! So that, 
were men ever coming to act upon this principle (not, by any 
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means however, a very likely event), the murderer would be 
allowed to send into an eternal world many a one presumptu- 
ously secure in his own esteem, while, in reality, building on 
some false and sandy foundation—self-deluded—dead—with a 
name to live; and as ill-prepared for appearing before God as 
himself. 

Secondly, If we are to argue on hypotheses, to theorize on 
supposed cases, then am I entitled to feign one of a different, 
and yet no impossible nor even rare, description. It is the case 
of a man who, though himself a Christian, has a wife, or a son, 
or a daughter, whom he has no reason to regard as a subject of 
divine grace and in a state of meetness for heaven, and before 
whose eyes the life of this wife, or son, or daughter, is directly 
assailed and in imminent danger, nay, sure of being taken. In 
such a predicament, which is he to prefer ?—the soul of the ruf- 
fian murderer, or the soul of one who is one with himself, ‘‘ bone 
of his bone, and flesh of his flesh?” I am quite aware that 
the question, on such a subject, must be one of principle. It 
brings us no nearer to a settlement of it to say :—-No man would 
ever act the part of allowing the murderer to take his own 
life, or stand by and see him take that of his wife or child, 
rather than take his when it was in his power. For the ques- 
tion is not at all what we or what any man would do, but 
what we ought to do. Now, when pressed by such sup- 
posed cases, the objectors will be found not seldom to shift their 
eround, and allege that we should trust in Providence—in that 
God who has the hearts of all men in His hands, and who can, 
by extraneous incidents, or by immediate restraining influence, 
arrest the arm of the assassin and frustrate his purpose of blood. 
It is painful to be put on the defensive on such a ground, 
because defence sounds like impiety—like a questioning of the 
truth on which the objection turns. But I must not be afraid 
of truth. I remark, therefore— 

Thirdly, I revere this principle of trust in Providence, of 
faith in God. But there is obviously a previous question, a 
question which must first be settled before the appeal to this 
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principle can have a legitimate place. Trust in Providence is 
a duty; but it is a duty which must rest on some principle of 
harmony with the commands, and promises, and permissions of 
God. The previous question, therefore, comes still to be :—Is it, 
or is it not, warranted by the God of providence that I should 
take away another’s life when that other attempts my own? Is 
this, or is it not, a part of the will of God? If it be not, then. 
am I, of course, shut up to the necessity of this trust as my 
only divinely sanctioned resource. But if, on the contrary, it 
be, then does it immediately follow that J am not chargeable 
with the sin of distrust when I am employing means of self- 
preservation such as He has authoritatively warranted me to 
employ. ‘Trust in Providence is never to be separated from 
the use of legitimate means for attaining the end for which we 
trust. The inquiry, therefore, still recurs:—Does the taking 
of life, in the circumstances so repeatedly described, belong 
to the number of such means? If they do, a legitimate 
trust in Providence cannot, surely, be such as would be 
violated by the use of them. On the contrary, it becomes 
a question whether I have a right so to trust, if I am 
neglecting the use of warranted means, painful as the use of 
these means may be. 

Fourthly, If the life of my wife, my son, or my daughter, or 
the lives of my family generally, should be attempted, it becomes 
a serious question how far, on the supposition of my standing by 
and allowing them to be murdered and the murderer to live, I 
be not a partaker in the guilt of their blood; on the supposition 
that I could have prevented the shedding of it by the shedding 
of his. Theirs is shed. It is shed when I had it in my power 
to save it. Am not I, then, indirectly and negatively, their 
murderer? Fully sensible of the horror I should feel at having 
the blood of a fellow-creature on my hands, the question is: 
Whether the blood of wife and child would not, in such a case, 
lie at-my door, and, though not defiling my hands, defile my 
conscience ? And then, again, if I sacrifice my own life, may 
I not, in a negative sense, be chargeable with suicide, and, along 
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with this, do serious and deadly harm to those whom it is my 
first of earthly duties to protect and cherish. 

Fifthly, I have already shown, to my own conviction if not 
to yours, that it is the command of God that the murderer 
shall be put to death—that blood be taken for blood. If this be 
so, then the instant the deed is done by him his life is for- 
feited. It is forfeited to Him who said :—“ Your life-blood will 
I require. Whoso sheddeth,” etc. The blood of the murderer 
is thus demanded, and demanded at the hand of man, for the 
blood he hag shed. The law of God demands it. I dare not, 
in the face of that law, seek to shelter him, or wish him’ to 
escape. In allowing him, therefore, to take my life, or the life 
of my wife or child, I allow him, at the same instant, to forfeit 
his own. If the life taken be that of another than myself, I 
myself become bound to take his, to see the law of God executed 
against the murderer; and if it be my own, I bring others who 
survive me under a corresponding obligation. In this way, you 
will perceive, instead of being sparing of life, I am lavish of it. 
I sacrifice two lives instead of one. I give up my own life, or 
my friend’s, to spare the life of a murderer; and yet, the 
moment I have done so, others (if it be my life, and I myself, if 
it be my friend’s) become bound, by the very law of God, to 
take his life too; and to take it irrespectively of the state of his 
mind, of his character and prospects, as to which the divine 
precept makes no reservation. And, indeed, to proceed on any 
such principle, would place me in an extraordinary dilemma. 
For if I am to be restrained from pursuing him to death because 
he is loaded with unrepented guilt, am I, the moment I see the 
sions of genuine penitence and change of heart, then to fulfil 
the divine requisition against him, and send him out of the 
world just when he becomes fitted for being useful in it? The 
plain truth is, that principles and distinctions such as these 
will not do. He who seeks my life, or that of my wife, child, 
or friend, constitutes himself, by the very attempt, a murderer. 
If so, as a murderer his life is forfeited. To allege that the 
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overt act is the only warrantable ground on which we ought to 
proceed in taking life, is, of course, to beg the question. If, to 
prevent murder, it be wrong to take life—the life, that is, of 
the man who has shown himself, by his attempt on life, a mur- 
derer in purpose, and, as far as he is allowed to go, in act; it 
would also be wrong to inflict any violence at all to prevent 
theft or the plundering of my property. I must first, before 
subjecting the man to any punishment, allow the act to be done, 
the theft to be committed. I close these remarks by repeating, 
what it is essential to bear in mind, that the taking of life must 
be understood to be the last resort; that no other means of 
preservation are at all accessible. It should also be remem- 
bered, that I speak of life for life, not of life for property ;—of 
preserving life at the expense of the life of the murderer, not 
of preserving property at the expense of the life of the plun- 
derer. With various parts of the Mosaic law before me, it 
might be going too far to affirm, that in no supposable case | 
should capital infliction be connected with any crime but mur- 
der. But by these parts of the law of the Jews we are not 
bound, and I strongly incline to the opinion, that murder alone 
should infer the pains of death. 

Men are naturally gregarious. In their present state, they 
stand in need of government; nor can the benefits of good govern- 
ment be enjoyed without coercive and punitive laws. There 
are in every community men of unprincipled and lawless charac- 
ter, whose selfish propensities to injure others for their own 
benefit it is necessary to repress, and prevent from spreading 
and being imitated. The power or right of such legislation, 
and of the punitive visitation of offenders, may be considered as 
involved in the tacit compact on which society is founded, and 
in the felt necessity out of which this compact arises. Except- 
ing in conditions of absolute barbarism, men have ever lived in 
society and under government. The divine approbation of this 
was practically exemplified in the Jewish constitution ; and we 
have it affirmed in general and unqualified terms in other parts 
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of divine revelation ; affirmed, too, expressly as inclusive of the 
right of coercion and punishment.’ Every member of a com- 
munity, in successive generations, is understood as coming by 
tacit assent under the control of its government and laws. On 
no other principle could any government subsist for a day. At 
the same time, in every government founded on the principles 
of freedom (and such ought all governments to be), every sub- 
"ject should be regarded as having a right, and as even lying 
under an obligation of duty, to seek the amelioration of the 
constitution and laws, wherever these are incompatible with the 
public good, or are hindrances to a larger amount of individual and 
social happiness: the end of all government being without ques- 
tion the greatest good of the greatest number. But I find I am 
anticipating another branch of my subject. The only justifica- 
tion of my introducing remarks on punitive legislation here is, 
that it may fairly be regarded as coming under the category of 
self-defence ; all such legislation being designed for the protec- 
tion of the upright and the peaceful against the aggressions of 
the unprincipled and unruly. ia a4 
There is a subject which comes under the present particular, 
the subject of war. On this subject, I apprehend, the same 
principles are applicable to communities which we have been 
endeavouring to vindicate as right for individuals. War is to 
a nation what self-defence is to the individual. I set out with 
the assumption, that as self-defence is the only principle on 
which resistance to the death can ever be justified, so no 
national war can be vindicated that goes beyond protec- 
tion from injury, the repelling of aggression—in one word, 
national self-defence. The only question is:—Whether even this 
be justifiable? Some have questioned it, and questioned it 
of course on principles similar to those on which they have 
questioned the right of personal self-defence. I cannot but 
think that this is going to an extreme; that it is too much to 
pronounce war indefensible in all circumstances. That war 
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is not wrong in the abstract, that it does not in every possible 
case involve the violation of this sixth commandment, ought, I 
think, to be sufficiently settled by the simple fact of its having 
been in not a few instances undertaken at the order, and con- 
ducted under the promised superintendence, protection, and aid 
of God. It seems impossible that the moral Governor and 
Lawgiver should so far contradict Himself, as to enjoin on His 
creatures what unavoidably involved them in the guilt of break- 
ing one of His own precepts—in the guilt of murder. Surely 
the Israelites, when they went forth to war at His command, 
were not, by every man they slew, exposing themselves to the ven- 
geance threatened against the shedders of human blood—against 
murderers! JI conclude that, horrible as all war is, and trem- 
blingly alive to those horrors as every mind of sensibility must 
be, it is going too far to condemn it unqualifiedly and univer- 
sally. Its justifiableness, or the contrary, must depend upon 
the circumstances in which it is undertaken. As to aggressive 
war, I would lay it down as a principle, that nothing whatever 
short of an express divine injunction can justify it. In the 
cases in which such a command has been given, we know that 
there have existed abundantly sufficient reasons for it; reasons 
which satisfied God, and therefore should satisfy us. The 
Israelites, in such cases, were employed as the executioners of 
the divine vengeance; a vengeance in every case deserved by 
those on whom they were commissioned to inflict it. Questions 
respecting the employment of the people of Israel in this capa- 
city, are questions which do not belong to our present subject. 
The Judge of all the earth can do only what is right. The 
whole earth is His. The nations of Canaan had filled up the 
measure of their iniquity. Like the people of Sodom, they 
were “sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” When God pro- 
mised the land to Abraham as a possession for his posterity, 
centuries were to elapse before occupancy was to be granted ; 
and the reason assigned was, that “‘ the iniquity of the Amorites 
was not yet full.” But these wars are not at all examples for us. 
Nothing short of a similar divine command, certified by miracle, 
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can ever warrant one nation to assail another. All wars of 
ageression, for purposes of personal ambition or national aggran- 
disement, must be included in one common sentence of unqua- 
lified condemnation. The right of conquest is the right of 
iniquity. The havoc of such wars is wholesale murder. All 
the blood shed in them is the blood of murder, and cries to 
heaven for vengeance on the nation that sheds it. 

Even with regard to wars that are strictly defensive, the 
principles laid down respecting the conduct of individuals must 


be considered as bearing legitimate application. War must, in 


every case, be the last resource. Everything ought to be done, 
no expedient left unattempted, to prevent matters coming to an 
extremity :—everything in the way of remonstrance, expostula- 
tion, and concession, I am almost afraid to say, consistent with 
the honour of the country—this being often, with nations as with 
individuals, a term for nothing better than a false and foolish, 
a jealous and sensitive pride; but at any rate I may say, con- 
sistent with the nation’s safety. As an individual would not 
be justifiable in defending his own life at the expense of 
another’s, until he had used every preventive means within his 
power; so neither can a nation be justified, on any principles 
meriting the designation of Christian, in going to war (consider- 
ing the unutterably fearful consequences which it inevitably 
involves), till every possible endeavour to effect a compromise 
and a good understanding has been made and has failed. It 
has been proposed that national misunderstandings and quarrels, 
claims and counter-claims, should, like those between individuals, 
be settled by the arbitration of mutual referees. And why not? 
National pride seems the only barrier to the adoption of such a 
plan. But common sense, and a mutual conviction and feeling 
of common interest, may be expected in time to subdue it. I 
am entitled, reasoning as I now do respecting principles, and, 
therefore, hypothetically, to suppose all this done. It is not 
enough to shake the head, and ask :—When has it ever been go ? 
Or even to add, what may be an approach to truth but is not 
strictly true, that in the present state of human nature, it never 
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can be so. Even were this admitted, it would not be conclusive. 
We are not, on the one hand, to justify what is wrong, because 
human nature is in such a state that we cannot expect from it 
what is right; nor, on the other hand, are we to refuse to admit 
a thing to be right, because it can be right only in circumstances 
such as human nature is too wicked to admit of our often (or 
even of our ever) seeing thoroughly realized. If human nature 
is too proud to humble itself, or to give us any reasonable 
expectation that it should humble itself, to what the law of God 
requires; are we, therefore, precluded in our reasonings on human 
conduct, whether personal or national, from assuming the neces- 
sity of such humiliation of spirit to real rectitude of procedure ? 
Our argument cannot be admitted to depend on what human 
nature is, or may be disposed to do, but on what human nature 
ought to do. There cannot, as in substance has been formerly 
observéd, be two standards of right and wrong, one for Christians 
and another for worldly men. What in itself is unjustifiable 
on moral principles, must be alike unjustifiable in all. If it be 
wrong for a Christian to arm for the defence of his country, it 
is equally so for every member of the community. And it 
becomes the duty of the followers of Jesus, not only to decline 
co-operating themselves, but to employ every argument to dis- 
suade others from that which is criminal. “Arms must be 
unlawful for all, if they are unlawful for any. It is true, indeed, 
that if all men were influenced by the principles of peace, there 
would be no occasion for any to have recourse to arms. And 
would God it were so! But whenever we argue about the 
lawfulness of war, the very terms necessitate our presupposing 
it otherwise. We must suppose threatening and aggression ; for 
without this, the very subject of our argument has no existence, 
real or imaginary. It is true that it is no more right for 
another man to attack me, than it is for me to attack him. And 
that were we both actuated by the same convictions of duty 
and the same sentiments of goodwill, there would be no occasion 
for any argument about the lawfulness of self-defence. But the 
question necessarily proceeds on the assumption that one party 
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is influenced by different principles; and that I am actually 
threatened and assailed. What is duty in such circumstances ? 
If the circumstances are not hypothetically assumed, there is no 
room whatever for the question. 

There are various other points of latte in which this subject 
might be viewed. The fact, for example, that although the 
military . profession is repeatedly introduced in the New Testa- 
ment, there is never the remotest hint given of its being incon- 
sistent with right principles to belong to it. But on the contrary, 
what actually is said, proceeding, to all appearance, on the 
assumption of the opposite." But I cannot and need’ not 
enlarge. I only add an observation, in which I cannot but 
think there is no little truth and force: namely, that if it be 
right for the magistrate (and it is evidently represented as one 
of the principal ends of his public function®*), to “bear the 
sword,” and to use it in the coercion and punishment of “ evil 
doers” WITHIN the realm; surely it cannot be wrong for him to 
use it in repelling invaders From witHour. And then, if it 
be admitted that this is right on the part of the magistrate, it 
unavoidably follows, that it must be right in the subject to assist 
him in the duty; inasmuch as otherwise his power would be 
merely nominal, and he would “bear the sword in vain.” It 
is not an act which he can perform by himself. No monarch 
can, in this sense, ever be “ipse agmen.’’ He must have an 
army, whether veteran or conscript, to “turn the battle to the 
gate.” 

I only add— 

3. That life may be forfeited to the laws of society. We 
have formerly seen, that the very terms of the original prohibition 
of murder include an exception; that they not only permit and 
warrant, but authoritatively demand the taking of the life of a 
murderer.* Thus the life of the murderer himself it is not 
murder to take, but a commanded duty. I have already 
adverted to the question:—Whether it be allowable, by any 
merely human laws, to take away life for other offences. 


21 Luke iii. 14; Acts x. 1, 2, etc. 2 Rom. xiii. 5 Gen. ix. 5, 6. 
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We have satisfactory evidence that even this must not be 
regarded as involving the breach of the commandment before 
us. Capital inflictions were not only warranted, but enjoined 
by the law of Moses, in not fewer, if I mistake not, than 
thirty cases besides murder; and it cannot be supposed to 
enjoin.any thing in the detail, whether of personal or public 
duty, at direct variance with the spirit and letter of any part of the 
concentrated summary of the law—anything in its own nature 
contrary to moral principle. Their own Jehovah, infinitely wise, 
and just, and good, was the best judge of what their penal code 
ought to contain. But if we are not bound to conform to this 
law in every case in which it attached death to offences as their 
punishment, it does not seem that we can be under obligation 
to do so in any. With regard, then, to all other cases besides 
murder, there is one maxim which may surely be adopted as 
incapable of being controverted: namely, that in no instance 
ought life to be taken, when the legitimate ends of punishment 
may be as effectually answered by an infliction of greater lenity : 
these ends being the repression of crime, and the security of 
property, liberty, and life, with all its lawful enjoyments, to the 
members of the community. All punishments beyond what are 
necessary for these purposes of penal jurisprudence, are incapable 
of vindication. ‘To the extent in which they are needless, and 
to the extent in which they are heavier than the crime deserves 
as a trespass against society (the only light m which human 
governments have any right to gauge and to punish the evil 
actions of their subjects), they must be regarded as punishments 
of innocence. And by the unnecessarily sanguinary nature of its 
criminal code, a vast amount of blood-guiltiness may be brought 
upon a land. Experience, moreover, as well as sound wisdom, 
will justify the position, that milder punishments punctually 
inflicted, will serve the ends of retributive justice more effectually 
than punishments of much greater severity partially and occasion- 
ally carried into execution. Many causes contribute to prevent 
the execution of mercilessly severe laws. There is an unwill- 
ingness on the part of those who have sustained the injury, to 
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prosecute, or even expose the offender. There is a backwardness 
on the part of juries to bring in a verdict of guilty. And great 
has been the amount of what is neither more nor less than 
perjury on the part of jurors (but perjury for which the laws 
have been in a great degree answerable) in devising evasions by 
which to.escape and modify their verdict. Surely no wonder, 
that when stealing to the amount of forty shillmgs was death, 
juries should have been tempted to restrict their return to thirty- 
nine shillings, even when the theft was to several times the 
amount! And then, even when juries have adhered to the 
letter of a sanguinary code, there comes the recommendation to 
mercy, the relenting of the sovereign, and the remission or 
commutation of the penalty. There was a time when there 
stood upon the statute-book of England, above one hundred 
and fifty offences, of which the penalty was death! This was 
such an approximation to the laws of Draco, as produced 
precisely the consequences stated. Multitudes escaped pro- 
secution; multitudes escaped conviction. Not a few, when 
convicted by the jury, found a refuge from the extreme sen- 
tence in the compassion and inventive ingenuity of the judge 
discovering special circumstances that warranted mitigation. 
And even of those who were actually sentenced to die, not 
more than one in twenty was brought to execution. The 
effect of this state of things might naturally be anticipated. 
Most men are prone to self-flattering hopes in their own case. 
And crimes are the more freely and daringly perpetrated, in 
the confidence that the perpetrator will be one of the nineteen 
who escapes, rather than the twentieth that suffers. It is matter 
of lively satisfaction to every Briton, and will be matter of lively 
thankfulness to every Christian Briton, that within the last 
quarter of a century, so great an amount of amendment has 
been accomplished im the criminal code of our country; once 
bearing the “bad eminence” of being the most sanguinary in 
Europe. And I doubt not that still further improvement remains 
to be effected. J inal measures belong only to God. The very 
phrase is presumption in the vocabulary of man. 
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With such exceptions, then, as these which have been men- 
tioned, to which possibly there are others that might be added— 
killing is murder; the taking away of life a breach of this com- 
mandment; although, of course, with an endless variety in the 
shades of criminality, as in regard to every other crime ; 
according to peculiar circumstantial alleviations or aggravations 
of the guilty act. But into the minute discussion of cases of 
casuistry I shall not attempt now to enter. _ 

It must, however, be remarked, that other acts may involve, 
in different degrees, the guilt of murder, besides that of directly 
depriving of life with one’s own hand. The man who wilfully 
sets fire to an inhabited dwelling; the man who during a 
tempest extinguishes the lamps or fires of a light-house; the 
man who, for what end soever, scuttles a vessel at sea; the 
traitor who sows sedition, and does all in his power to embroil 
his country in the unnatural and bloody horrors of a civil war ; 
the careless and forgetful wretch, who neglects to administer 
food to those entrusted to his care, and allows them to die of 
inanition; and various others that might easily be imagined, 
are all (with different amounts of culpability, some of them of 
the deepest dye) violators of this commandment—a command- 
ment, of which the great design is, to guard and invest with 
sacredness the life of man. Of the numberless degrees of moral 
turpitude, however, included in the general phrase “ culpable 
homicide,” it will not be expected that I should “ speak particu- 
larly.” 

One general observation remains to be made respecting this, 
as respecting every precept of God :—“ The law is spiritual.” 
To desire and determine the death of another, is, in the eye 
of God, murder, although the purpose should, by providential 
intervention, be frustrated. How deeply soever the purpose 
may lie buried in the bosom in which it has been formed, 
it cannot escape the eye that “searches: the heart.” How 
strong the language of the apostle John.". And again: all the 
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angry passions, of proud resentment and revenge, that lead to 
murder, and all those provoking words in which those passions 
give themselves utterance, inflaming corresponding fuel in the 
breasts of others, come in for their share of blame-worthiness ; 
on the principle of the spirituality of this law, according to 
His interpretation, from whose authority there can be no 
dissent." 


I cannot close this subject, when addressing those who have 
given their lives to the ministry of the Gospel, without reminding 
them that there is another life than that of the body; a life 
incomparably more precious; so that if the neglect and destruc- 
tion of the one involved guilt, guilt unspeakably heavier must 
be contracted by contributing to the ruin of the other. What 
is the body to the soul? “ What is the chaff to the wheat ? 
saith the Lord.” The spirit of man shall outlive its breathing 
and animated tenement. It is destined to an existence coeval 


1 Matt. v.21,22. Ido not enter into any discussion of the terms of this remarkable 
passage, either respecting the genuineness of ¢ix7, which some critics retain and others 
reject, or respecting the precise etymology and import of the words in which passion 
is supposed to utter itself. Both the external and the internal evidence, the critical 
and the doctrinal, appear decidedly to preponderate in favour of the retention of the 
eixgj. Griesbach retains and defends it; and others of high eminence agree with 
him. Bloomfield has no doubt about it. Tholuck is by no means so sure, but rather 
leans the opposite way ; his words being :—‘‘ Under these circumstances, we profess 
that we dare not venture unconditionally to defend the reception of the word into 
the text.” I cannot think that his reasons for doubt are sufficient. Though some 
would interpret the word as meaning ‘“ temere,” and explain it of hasty anger ; 
‘sine causa,’’ appears to be its juster acceptation. 

‘Pax and wwe, according to etymology and usage, are nearly akin to each other 
inimport; only that the latter conveys the idea more strongly than the former. And 
with regard to the different degrees of condemnation and punishment, it must suffice 
to say, that these are here represented by a reference to courts among men, which 
stood to each other in gradations of power and of right to award punishment to the 
classes of offenders who came before them. 

The true meaning and spirit of the passage appears to be well given by 
Tholuck :— ‘‘ We now advance to the statement of the sense in general. And 
first, we can demonstrate undeniably, that the sgyiZecda: and the saying paxe and 
#we?, must not be understood in a rigidly literal, or, to speak more precisely, in an 
absolute sense. For, in that case, it may be shown, that Christ and the apostles 
themselves transgressed the precept. The emotion of égyn is expressly ascribed 
to the former.* (In John ii. 15, and Matt, xxiii, 13, it must necessarily be pre- 
sumed.) In Eph. iv. 26, Paul also declares that anger may take place without sin. 
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with the divine. It is guilty and condemned, and in a state of 
exposure to the second death. It is true, no man can directly 
inflict that death upon any of his fellow-creatures. This per- 
tains exclusively to God :—“ Fear not them who kill the body,” 
etc.’ But if we are in possession of the means of salvation, the 
means of delivering others from this fearful, this undying death, 
are we not chargeable with spiritual murder? Do we not bring 
upon our consciences the blood of souls? And will not the charge 
form part of our indictment, taken from ‘the book of God’s 
remembrance,” in the great day, if we leave these means unem- 
ployed? Even as he would be chargeable with the guilt of every 
death that should ensue, had a number of men swallowed poison, 
and he held back an antidote which he had in his possession, 
and by the timely application of which the fatal result might 
have been prevented. Parents may thus be guilty of an infan- 
ticide ten thousand times more awful than that perpetrated by 
the unnatural mother or father, whose hands are imbrued in 
infant blood. And remember ye, what I desire myself to bear 
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in mind, that ministers may murder souls, may bring upon them- 
selves the guilt of the perdition of their hearers, if they either 
teach them error that subverts the Gospel, or “ shun to declare 
unto them the whole counsel of God.” O, then, aim constantly 
at the blessedness of being able to say to all to whom you may 
ever have occasion to address yourselves:—“ If our Gospel 
be hid, it is hid to them that are lost.””* 


i 2 Cor. iy, iii. 


XXV.—THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 
SUICIDE. 


THERE are two subjects on which it may be expected that I 
should say something under this sixth commandment: namely, 
suicide and duelling. It is my purpose to devote a lecture to 
each, not because I fancy any of you require conviction in 
regard to either; but because they are subjects which frequently 
become the topics of conversation in social life; and because, in 
both the one and the other, there are involved a number of 
important moral principles. 

I take up, first, the subject of suicide or self-murder. The 
deed, in our own country at least, is happily so rare in its 
occurrence, and the instinctive principle of self-preservation is 
so strongly and deeply seated in our nature, that you may deem 
it a work of supererogation to dwell at any length upon it. In 
addition, however, to what has just been said, I may adduce 
two considerations for entering somewhat closely into it. The 
first is, that in all cases it should be our desire to be influenced 
by a higher principle than the mere instinct of the love of 
life, common to us with the brutes; even by regard to the 
authority of God. And it is well to have our minds settled 
regarding His will, as we never can tell whether we may not, 
some time or other, be placed in circumstances involving such 
an amount of distracting and agonizing trouble, as may go far 
to overcome that instinct, powerful as it is, and to tempt to the 
perpetration of the unnatural act. The second consideration is, 
that the same settlement of our convictions respecting the moral 
character of the deed, is necessary to our being qualified to deal 
appropriately with others who may be under temptation to the 
commission of it; and, as public men, to promote in the com- 
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munity to which we belong, a just impression of its nature. 
It must be obvious to you that on such a subject, after all, we 
can do little more than lay down and fix general principles. 
There are diversities in the circumstances of different cases, 
from which there arises a corresponding variety, almost endless, 
in the shades of their moral aspect: aggravating in some, extenu- 
ating in others. Into these it would be foolish to attempt to enter. 

I must pass over those lamentable instances of suicide, 
countless in number, which are the product of false religions, 
and which, by the miserably deluded votaries and victims of 
superstition, are regarded as meritorious acts of self-devotion. 
Thus, when the aged Hindoo seeks to terminate his growing 
infirmities in the sin-cleansing waters of the Ganges; when the 
disconsolate Indian widow desires to be consumed alive on the 
funeral pile of her husband; when the Japanese, attended -by 
relations and priests, drown themselves in the sacred presence 
of their idol Amida; when the Scandinavian worshippers of 
Odin, the “ father of slaughter,” exclude from their imaginary 
feast of heroes in the future world all who die a natural death, 
and are thus, when overtaken by age or disease, tempted to in- 
flict, with their own hands, the mortal wound which they have 
sought in vain in the deadly battle-field ; when the devotees of 
the impure and bloody Juggernaut throw themselves under the 
crushing wheels of his ponderous car ;—they all alike act under 
the impulse of false principles, and in wretched ignorance and 
delusion verify the description of Holy Writ :—‘ The dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” We must 
consider the question as it affects ourselves, with the light which 
we enjoy—with the means of ascertaining the mind and will of 
God that are in our possession. 

Cases of suicide may be fairly classed under three heads :— 

1. Such as arise from derangement of mind, produced by 
natural causes. 

2. Those which arise from derangement of mind produced 
by moral causes ; and— 

1 Ps, lxxiv. 20. 
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8. Those which are deliberate, or, at least, committed in a 
sound mind. 

1. The first of these three classes may be disposed of in a 
moment. There are, beyond question, mental as well as bodily 
disorders to which the constitution of man is liable. Of 
all diseases they are the most affecting, and possess the strongest 
claims upon our tender sympathies. For lunacy of the descrip- 
tion now under notice, the unhappy subject of it is no more 
responsible, and no more to be blamed, than for fever, or apo- 
plexy, or any other fatal distemper of the corporeal frame. And 
the death which ensues, when he chances to be left to himself, 
ought no more to attach to his memory any-stigma than if it 
had been caused by any one of these. Though the doing of 
his own hand, it is not the doing of his own mind, and is not, 
therefore, properly speaking, his own doing at all. He and his 
surviving relatives have only the more powerful claims upon 
our pity, in proportion as the occasion of the mournful event 
has been more deeply touching. 

2. Cases of the second description are very differently cir- 
cumstanced. When derangement of mind has been the result 
of moral causes, it cannot be innocent. It may sometimes in- 
volve very deep moral turpitude. It necessarily partakes of the 
causes that have produced it. These causes have been 
morally evil, and so does every act to which it gives rise. If 
it has been brought on by intemperance and dissipation, by vio- 
lent passions, by unsubdued pride, and discontent, and impa- 
tience, or any other similar causes, it cannot be cleared of guilt. 
It is an ancient and a common saying, that anger is a tempor- 
ary madness, tra furor brevis est. But we never justify mur- 
der by saying that it was committed in passion, excepting in as 
far as a palliation may be fairly pleaded, from the kind and 
degree of the provocation by which the passion was excited. 
Neither do we justify a criminal action because it has been per- 
petrated in the frenzy of intoxication, further than by alleging 
that the crime is one more atrocious than the drunkard would 
have committed in his sober moments. But it is an undis- 
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puted general principle, that a state of mind in itself criminal 
can never justify acts of criminality that are committed under 
its influence. If, therefore, the reasoning holds good in regard 
to a particular fit or paroxysm of passion, or of the madness of 
intoxication, it cannot but be equally valid in application to the 
more permanent condition of the mind that has been induced by 
the frequent recurrence of such fits or paroxysms, by the indul- 
gence of violent passions, or by habits of intemperance. 

The distinction between derangement from natural, and 
derangement from moral causes is not, | apprehend, on the sub- 
ject before us, sufficiently attended to. If the unhappy suicide 
can be made out to have been in a state of insanity at the 
moment of the fatal deed, this is all that is generally thought 
of. But in treating the question on moral grounds, it ought to 
be seriously and impartially considered, what the causes have 
been from which the insanity has originated. A portion, at 
least, of the guilt of all and each of the various instances of 
intoxication or of passion that have terminated in this state of 
mental abberration, must be considered as attaching to every 
act to which it gives rise. In the former case, our sympathy 
was unmingled with any painful sentiment of moral disapproba- 
tion ; but in the present case it cannot, it ought not so to be. 
Our pity must be mixed with condemnation. The concentrated 
disapproval of all the instances of pruud passion, or of debasing 
intemperance that have issued in a result so deplorable, must 
necessarily accompany our compassion; and while in one sense 
it modifies, in another it heightens it. 

Ill. The third set of cases consists of acts of ee that 
are deliberate, that are perpetrated in a sound mind. By not 
a few, I am aware, it has been questioned whether there ever 
have been such cases. It has become, if I mistake not, rather 
a prevailing opinion, that every case of suicide is a case of insa- 

nity. The opinion may be traced to the operation of two 
causes :— 

{1.] From the strength of the natural principle or instinct 
of the love of life felt by every man in his own bosom, it has 
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been concluded, that by nothing can it possibly be overcome 
short of the influence, how brief, how momentary soever, of a 
disordered mind. 

[2.] The law of the land in regard to suicides. The law 
of England confiscates to the Crown the property of the self- 
murderer, and excludes his body from burial in consecrated 
ground ; requiring the coroner and his jury to doom it to inter- 
ment under a common road, and to have a stake driven through 
it to increase the ignominy. Into the propriety or impropriety 
of such statutes as thus punish the living for the act of the dead, 
by depriving them of the property that would naturally fall to 
them, as well as frightfully adding to the laceration of feelings 
already so agonizingly wounded, I do not at present enter. A 
good deal may be, not plausibly merely, but fairly and forcibly, 
said both for them and against them. To you all, however, it 
must be manifest that such a law inevitably engenders a deep 
pity in the breasts of those by whom the verdict falls to be pro- 
nounced ; so that, under the influence of what we are constrained 
to call a false tenderness (seeing it is a tenderness that leads 
to the violation of conscience and of truth), the verdict is many 
a time given in as one of insanity, when there really exists no 
sufficient foundation on which it can truly rest. Now this, in 
my apprehension, operates very injuriously on the moral senti- 
ments of the community. It confounds two things, and two 
sets of feelings which are essentially different. It identifies 
in the common mind the suicide with the lunatic, and tempts 
men in general to look upon self-murder and insanity with the 
same kind of emotion. It substitutes simple compassion for 
moral reprobation. It is vain to say that all are sufficiently 
aware how the fact stands. The very circumstance of having 
lunacy and suicide constantly brought before our minds as 
cause and effect, does infallibly, though it may be imper- 
ceptibly, induce a certain habit of thought and state of feeling. 
It places the two in the same category. It lessens the salutary 
horror of the crime, and by this means tends to promote its 
frequency ; the man who is tempted to the perpetration of it 
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being thus aware, from what he has witnessed in other cases, 
that he will be pitied quite as much at least as he will be con- 
demned. 

It is sometimes unfortunate, when the strict and proper 
acceptation of a word gives place to one which is vague and 
popular. Thus it has fared with lunacy or insanity. In one 
sense it is self-evidently true, that the mind of every man must be 
fearfully disordered who with his own hand puts a period to his 
own life. But the disorder may be of a kind that ought on no 
account ever to be confounded with proper mental derangement, 
with the hallucinations of lunacy. That man’s mind is without 
doubt disordered who is governed by passion and not by prin- 
ciple; that man’s mind is sadly disordered, turned upside down, 
in which the world has obtained so paramount an ascendancy, 
that disappointments and crosses in his schemes of ambition, 
of love, of wealth, of pleasure, along with shame and mor- 
tification from providential changes of condition, so disgust 
him with life as to arm his hand with the weapons of self- 
destruction; whether in the hurry and phrenzy of desperate 
passion, or in the settled purpose of sullen and unsubmissive 
discontent. It isindeed a melancholy moral derangement, when 
the world has laid such a death-grasp as this on the affections 
and desires of the heart ; when the heart has got so thoroughly 
and engrossingly set upon it as the chief good of life, that death 
must be preferred to the loss of it in any one or more of its 
favourite forms of enjoyment. But this is an obviously and 
widely different thing from the mental disease of lunacy, that 
most inexplicably capricious and pitiably dreary of human 
maladies. 

The general question on the subject before us, namely, the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of suicide, its consistency with, or 
opposition to the commandment under consideration, and other 
precepts of the divine word, must amount simply to this :— 
According to the principles of that book, has every man a right 
to take away his own life? ‘The true question in the argu- 
ment is no other than this :—May every man who pleases to 
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destroy his own life innocently do so? Twist, limit, and dis- 
tinguish the subject as you can, it will come at last to this ques- 
tion.”’ Particular cases must be judged of, as to their various 
modifications, according to their respective distinguishing circum- 
stances, but this must be the general question. And this being 
the question, our standard of appeal, as just hinted, is to be, not 
any philosophical theories of morals, but the Holy Scriptures. 
Do they, either in direct and explicit terms, or by fair and 
manifest implication, in their great general principles and pre- 
ceptive maxims, give any distinct answer to this question ? 
In reply, then, to this inquiry, I observe— 

(1.) By most interpreters of Scripture, the text itself, the 
sixth commandment, has been understood as involving a direct 
and explicit prohibition of self-murder. 

I formerly mentioned the view of those interpreters who con- 
ceive that life in general, the life of the inferior animals as well 
as of men, is comprehended in the prohibition. This is the view 
taken by the justly eminent Dr. Dwight. The words which I 
then quoted were his. ‘“ The commandment, as given us in 
the text,” he says, ‘‘is expressed in the most absolute manner: 
—‘ Thou shalt not kill” To kill is the thing forbidden; and 
by the words, it is the thing forbidden in all cases whatever. 
Whenever we kill any living creature, therefore, we are guilty 
of a transgression of this command, unless we are permitted to 
take away the life in question by an exception which God Him- 
self has made to the rule.” JI do not know if this statement 
can be very reasonably objected to, in the principle of it. At the 
same time, if all descriptions of living creatures are to be con- 
sidered as included in the required exception, it may not be easy 
to find in the written law anything explicit in the way of excep- 
tion on the subject. We may plead, and justly plead, the grant 
of animal food, as implying the divine warrant for the taking 
away of the life of such animals as are fit for food. .And the 
command that instituted of old animal sacrifices, included a similar 
warrant to take the life of all such animals as were enjoined to 
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be offered on the altar. But there is a vast amount of sentient 
life which in certain circumstances becomes not only perilous, 
but actually and unavoidably noxious to men ; respecting which, 
at the same time, we may search our Bibles in vain for any 
preceptive injunction or permission. What are we to make of 
the question of duty as‘to these in all their variety? Scores 
of questions of this kind might be asked, and the subject is not 
without its difficulties as to the moral casuistry of it. But dis- 
pose of such questions as we may, I am fully convinced that in 
the commandment before us the lives of the brute creation were 
not in the contemplation of the Lawgiver. It relates to fellow- 
men. It is’one of those precepts which are ever represented 
as summed up in the one comprehensive principle of duty :— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” We have no 
reason, therefore, to regard it, any more than any of the other 
precepts of what is called the second table of the law, as having 
reference to any other description of fellow-creatures than those 
meant by this designation, “thy neighbour ;” as to which point 
surely there can be no dispute. They are our fellow-men in 
all the families of the earth, and in all the relations they can 
sustain to us. 

And considering the command as referring to human life, I 
cannot but feel equally satisfied that it is comprehensive of all 
human life, our own as well as that of others. The West- 
minster divines were right in interpreting it as “ prohibiting the 
taking away of our own life, as well as that of our neighbour 
unjustly, or whatsoever tendeth thereunto.” I may again refer 
here to the original prohibition and denunciation ; for although 
they have reference to the life of others, yet the principle on 
which they rest must not be overlooked. That principle is 
the sacredness of human life—the value set upon it by the 
Creator, and Preserver, and Judge of men. It is inconceiv- 
able, because inconsistent and contradictory, that He who 
thus zealously guarded the lives of others by the peremptory 
demand of blood for blood, should have left men at full 
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liberty to dispose of their own—allowing them, without inter- 
diction or punitive threatening, to put an end to it at their 
discretion. Surely if, when my life is taken by the hand of 
another, the deepest moral guilt is contracted, and he who 
takes it exposes himself to the vengeance of the God who gave 
it, there cannot be innocence; there cannot be what the same 
God regards with satisfaction, or without a frown, when the very 
same life is terminated by my own act. If “the blood of my 
life’ would have been upon the head of another had another 
shed it, and would have been required at his hand by “ Him to 
whom vengeance belongeth ;” it must be upon my own head, 
and must be required at my own hand, if by that hand it has 
been wilfully shed. The deed done, in either case, is the same. 
The purpose of the Lawgiver, to mark the sacredness and 
ensure the preservation of human life, is, in either case, alike 
disregarded. And the very instinct of self-preservation, the 
very attachment to life, so powerfully fixed in the human 
bosom, ought to be considered as the natural intimation of His 
will, and a kind of internal commentary on the -prohibition, 
legible by every man in his own experience. The deed is a 
violation at once of the dictates of nature and of the principles 
and precepts of revelation. 

(2.) We ought to consider the purpose for which, according 
to the Scriptures, life is given. That purpose, both as it respects 
man’s duty and man’s happiness, cannot be more appropriately 
expressed than in the terms of the Westminster divines :— 
‘“‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever.” 
The entire tenor of the Bible confirms the propriety of this 
brief but comprehensive answer. The end, in both views of it, 
is one infinitely worthy of a rational and immortal nature. 
Such was the sum of duty and happiness when man was origi- 
nally created in the image of his Creator. How incomparably 
more elevated and excellent, in the view of every intelligent 
mind; how much worthier of God; how much more ennobling 
to the creature, than the end which any of the schemes of an 
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infidel philosophy proposes, and which it makes a part of the 
basis of its justification of suicide—namely, that we are brought 
into being for the purpose of present enjoyment; to employ 
our faculties in the invention and use of all accessible means to 
provide for the ease and happiness of our present state of being! 
How low, how pitiful, how degrading, how heartless, the limited, 
the time-begirt, the earth-bounded, the selfish, the godless 
views of this “science falsely so called’”—the system of infidel 
materialism! It argues thus:—The enjoyment of pleasure, 
sensual or intellectual, in the present life, is the end for which 
that life has been given, and for which we exist. When, there- 
fore, we cease to have that enjoyment, we must be at liberty to 
put an end to the life which is given for the sake of it. But 
if the other and higher end be the true end of our being, 
where shall we find the vindication of suicide? Was it ever 
by any man committed, either because he found himself no 
longer capable of “ glorifying God,” or because he longed for 
the more perfect “ enjoyment of Him?” The former never 
can be. Every man, so long as he lives, may glorify God, if 
not by the exercise of the active powers, yet, even when these 
have failed, by the display of the passive virtues; in the latter 
way sometimes even more effectually than in the former. And 
every man, so long as he lives, may enjoy God. Yes; and it 
accords with manifold experience, that oftentimes He is most 
exquisitely enjoyed in seasons when worldly prosperity has 
sunk to its lowest ebb; the fruition of His love is often sweetest 
and richest when the cup of adversity is bitterest. The “ chief 
end” of his being, the glorifying and enjoying of God, may~ 
thus be answered, in the case of every man without exception, 
to the latest moment of his earthly existence. This, O this, is 
the sublime of virtue, and equally the sublime of happiness :— 
“ Though the fig-tree should not blossom, and there should be 
no fruit in the vine; though the labour of the olive should fail, 
and the fields should: yield no meat; though the flocks should 
be cut off from the fold, and there should be no herd in the 
stall; yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
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my salvation.” ‘“ My heart and my flesh fail; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” 
“OQ Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crown! 


Give what Thou can’st, without Thee we are poor, 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away.” 


(3.) All that is said in the Bible respecting the connection 
of the present life with the life to come, or of time with eter- — 
nity, must be taken into account, as standing opposed to suicide, 
and expressive of the divine disapprobation of it. The con- 
nection mentioned is one of the first principles of revelation. 
Its grand discoveries all bear relation to eternity. Take away 
a future: life, and the Gospel ceases to have any meaning. 
“Christ has died in vain.” In the Gospel, the perpetuity of 
man’s existence is assumed ; and its great and gracious design 
is to make provision for the happiness of that unending continu- 
ance of being. It is to open and point out to sinners the way 
to everlasting life. It is its connection with a future eternity 
that stamps its real value on man’s span of life on earth. 
Every man’s life here, shorter or longer, and short at the 
longest, is the period allotted him to make preparation for the 
never-ending future. It is not his existence; it is but the in- 
troduction to his existence. When the self-murderer is spoken 
of as putting an end to himself, or putting an end to this exist- 
ence, it is only a conventional phraseology, to be understood of 
himself as a living man on earth, where he is no more to be 
seen; and of his present condition of existence, not of himself 
or his existence absolutely. All that he really does is to make 
the short span of the present life a little shorter. But eternity 
he cannot shorten. The term of his destined existence he cannot 
abridge. It is not in the power of any man to cease to be. He 
may desire it; and in the act that snaps the thread of the present 
life, he may fancy he does it; but the desire and the fancy are 
alike vain. He who has conferred the existence, has willed its 
permanence; and no other will can frustrate His. A man may 
as well attempt to cut short the divine existence, as to cut short 
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his own. God’s will is as stern and invincible a necessity to 
man, as the necessity by which the divine Being exists is to 
that incomprehensible existence. While God exists man must 
exist, God having fixed his existence as coeval in duration with 
His own. The end of life, then, is the opening of eternity. 
This is solemn, awfully solemn. 

But more than this. Man, the immortal, is man the 
sinful, the guilty; and for this immortal, sinful, guilty crea- 
ture, a Saviour has been provided; and it depends on his 
having, or not having, an interest in this Saviour, whether 
his never-ending existence is to be one of happiness or of woe. 
And it is now, and here—in the present life and the present 
world, that this interest in the Saviour must be effected, this 
connection with Him formed. And it is here, and now, too, 
that a certain change of heart and character must be wrought, 
a change such as alone can fit for the only description of happi- 
ness that is at all to be found in the world and the eternity 
beyond. How precarious, then, I repeat, is life! Short, vain, 
passing as it is, a vapour, a shadow, a hand-breadth, a dream ! 
Yet, viewed in this, its relation to eternity, it acquires a worth 
which it is far beyond all the powers of human arithmetic to 
compute. And it becomes, in this view of it, the more solemnly 
important that, though brief even when most protracted, its 
limit, in each case, is every moment uncertain. Tor when the 
time is precarious on which any great event materially affecting 
our interests depends, and every moment may be that which 
is to determine for us the evil or the good, the preciousness of 
every moment is weightily, oppressively felt. With the sarcas- 
tic coolness of a scoffing scepticism, Mr. Hume asks :—‘* Where 
is the crime of diverting a few ounces of blood from their chan- 
nel?” The question is based on the assumption of there being 
no hereafter ; no deathless spirit lodged in the frame through 
which that blood circulates; no moral accountableness; no 
judgment to come. It is the language of. a narrow-minded, 
heartless materialism. It is the language of an ethereal spirit 
endowed with divine capacities, and prostituting its heaven- 
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bestowed powers to disprove its own immortality ; to rob itself 
of the highest elements of its dignity; to disenfranchise itself 
of the noblest of its chartered privileges; to debase itself to a 
level with “ the beasts that perish.” You will not expect me, 
in reply to such a mode of treating the subject, to enter into a 
refutation of the system of materialism, or into the evidence of 
the reality of a future state. With the man who denies a 
future state, I hold at present no argument. It is a point 
which I must be allowed to assume. Jam going on the prin- 
ciples of revelation. On these principles, the act of self-mur- 
der is something unspeakably more important than the mere 
turning of a few ounces of blood out of their channel. And 
the man, if in jest, jests impiously, and, if in earnest, is undera 
miserable delusion, who affirms that, “in the sight of God every 
event is alike important, and that the life of a man is of no 
more value to the universe than the life of an oyster.” The 
sentiment is certainly much liker one that might have come from 
the shell of an oyster than from the study of a philosopher. 
The estimate is, of course, formed on the same degrading prin- 
ciple, that man is no more than a mere organic machine of 
bone, and muscle, and nerve, and blood, between whom and the 
oyster the chief differences are, that his structure is more com- 
plicated; that he possesses an organic arrangement of parts 
better fitted for the production of that mysterious thing called 
thought, so that he can speculate a little more than the doltish 
tenant of the cell; and last, not least, that he eats the oyster 
instead of the oyster eating him. Tor both are alike matter, 
and nothing but matter ; so that, when the oyster is swallowed, 
it merely changes its form of materialism, and becomes destined 
to form a portion of a handful of dust in the grave, instead, it 
may be, of an atom of jelly in the bottom of the ocean. Oh, 
the grossness, the pitiful littleness, the dreary cheerlessness, of 
such a system! Which of the two will you believe—the infi- 
del materialist, or Him who said:—‘‘ Ye are of more value 
than many sparrows?” O what unaccountable obliquity of 
mind, or what unworthy affectation of singularity and departure 
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from all the dictates of even the common sense of mankind, the 
one or the other is implied, in equalizing objects and events 
so, I had almost said so infinitely, dissimilar ! 

I need scarcely add, for it must at once occur to you, that 
the very same principle which represents suicide as the mere 
diverting from their channel of a few ounces of blood, must, if 
it be consistent, represent murder in the same light. Human 
life, abstractly considered, is of the same value in the one case 
as in the other; and there is little, if any more harm done to 
the universe in killing men than in killing oysters; a most 
comfortable doctrine, assuredly, for those sanguinary tyrants 
and death-dealing warriors, the wholesale murderers of mankind, 
who have a liking to the sport. 

How widely different the dictates of the Book of God! 
There, as has been just said, life appears as introductory to, 
.and preparatory for, eternity. The duration of it can be fixed 
by its divine Giver alone. And when we contemplate it in 
the light of this its relation to an eternal future, we perceive and 
feel that to cut it short of ourselves is no light matter—is a deed 
which cannot be perpetrated without an infatuation, or a pre- 
sumptuous hardihood and daring from which we shrink with 
trembling. It is true that many a time life is cut short, as we 
are accustomed to speak, prematurely, by circumstances inde~- 
pendent of our will, and over which we can exert no control. 
But this is God’s doing, the doing of Him who gives life, and 
who has the sovereign right to take it away, at what time, in 
what manner, and by what means he sees fit. Some strange 
hallucination must possess that man’s mind which cannot discern 
the difference between such cases and what the man determines 
by his own will, and effects by his own hand. I should remark 
therefore— 

(4.) That suicide is condemned by the whole of the Scrip- 
ture representations of God’s providence. There we are taught 
that all is under His immediate superintendence ; that every 
event in the history, every circumstance in the lot of every 
individual of the sons of man, is ordered by Him. “In His 
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hand is the soul (life) of every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind.” His are all our ways. In His hand are our times. 
He who says :—‘“ Ye are of more value than many sparrows,” 
says too :——A sparrow falleth not “ on the ground without your 
Father; the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” The 
man who, by an act of his own will cuts his life short, takes 
his “ times” out of the hands of God into hisown. He declines 
submitting to His arrangements. He will not wait for God, 
but anticipates Him. Be it remembered that I have no argu- 
ment at present with the fatalist, with the man who admits of 
no distinction between what is the effect of human volition, 
and what is altogether independent of such volition. Suppose 
a heavy beam of wood, or block of stone projects over a path- 
way, resting on a very slender and insecure prop; a man passes 
under it, and at the instant of his coming directly beneath it, 
the prop gives way, the beam or the block comes down, and he 
is killed. Suppose, again, that the man who is thus passing 
along has an enemy who has long cherished purposes of revenge ; 
that this enemy was aware of his coming by that pathway; that 
he watched his progress, and that at the moment of his coming 
under the block or beam, he secretly but purposely broke or struck 
out the frail support, so that down comes that which it tremblingly 
supported, and the victim is crushed and dies. ‘The question is:— 
Are the beam of wood or block of stone and the poor man’s 
enemy to be placed in the same category? In other words, 
are we to regard in the same light the operation of the law of 
gravity and the operation of a conscious, thinking, planning, 
resolving mind? With the man, I say, who is so unreasonable 
as to assert the affirmative, I have no argument. He is beyond 
argument, and for this reason, that it would be difficult, or 
even impossible to construct any process of reasoning on any 
clearer principle, any principle more self-evident than the very 
distinction itself which it would be constructed to establish. 
When that is the case, when there is no element of reasoning 
out of which to frame an argument simpler than what you are 
1 Job xii. 10; Dan. v. 23; Ps. xxxi. 15; Matt. x. 29-31. 
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desirous to prove, you are at a stand. And such I conceive 
to be the state of the fact in the case supposed. In the one of 
the two suppositions, we should certainly be right in returning 
a verdict of “died by accident,” or “ by the visitation of God,” 
each of the phrases meaning some unknown cause, independent of 
human volition ; while in the other we should be equally right in 
bringing in one of “ wilful and deliberate murder.’ Nor should 
we be at all driven from our’conclusion by any Hindoo Brahmin 
or other fatalist telling us that God does everything; and 
that the wilful murderer’s hand was as much His instrument in 
causing the fall of the block~or beam as any unseen physical 
agency. Similar distinctions must at once be perceived to exist 
in regard to him who takes away his own life, as have thus 
been stated in regard to him who takes away the life of another. 
Of the suicide we have said that, instead of waiting for God, 
he anticipates Him. In the spirit of presumptuous self-will, he 
in effect says :—‘‘ I came into the world by no consent of mine, 
aud I may therefore quit it at my own pleasure. As I was not 
consulted about my entrance into existence, there can be no 
good reason why, against my will, I should remain in it.” The 
conclusion is not less illogical, surely, than it is impious. The 
obviously legitimate conclusion is, that as we could not owe our 
existence to our own will, inasmuch as our will could not well 
make a choice before we had a being, we must of course have 
owed it to the will of another; and that the Power by which 
existence was given must have a supreme and indisputable con- 
trol over it, and a universal proprietorship of it: and, as a natural 
sequence, that by that will alone can it rightfully be quitted. 
Unless you are prepared to deny all the distinctions of right and 
wrong, all authority on the one hand, and all responsibility on the 
other, and to adopt out-and-out the fatalist principles adverted 
to, you cannot give your assent to the doctrine of the sceptic 
when he says :—‘ When I fall upon my own sword, I receive 
my death equally from the hands of the Deity as if it had pro- 
ceeded from a lion, a precipice, or a fever.” On this extrava- 
gant principle, there is no difference whatever between what 
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befalls a man by his own voluntary act, and what befalls him by 
disease, by accident, or by the violence of a savage beast of 
prey. What think you, then, of this? You must at once 
perceive that the principle, if admitted to be right regarding 
the act in question, not only may, but must be applied to all 
other acts without exception. It converts them all into acts of 
God, of which men are the mere instruments in His hand, as 
unsusceptible of praise or blame as lions, fevers, or precipices: 
thus at one sweep overthrowing all moral accountableness, and 
every ground for either reward or punishment, whether under 
human governments or under the divine! It affords the very 
same justification to frauds, lies, oppressions, maimings, mur- 
ders, and every species of evil, that it affords to suicide. On 
such fearful grounds do the vindications of this crime rest. 
Add to this, that when a man pleads his not having willed his 
own existence, and that therefore he is not under obligation to 
retain it, he forgets the solemn truth before adverted to, that it 
is not in his power to part with it. His entire dependence on 
the will of a Superior is emphatically manifest in this. He may 
put a period to his earthly days. “The God in whose hand 
his breath is,” may not see fit, by miracle or otherwise, to inter- 
fere with the freedom of his will, and prevent the effectuation 
of his purpose. But his existence! that is another matter. 
Over that he has no power; he must continue to be. He may 
by this act alter the condition of his being, but his being itself 
remains. And the assurance of this ought to impress our minds 
with the propriety of leaving our times in the hands of the Author 
of that being, to be determined by His sovereign and only 
rightful will. It should make men bethink themselves of the 
fearfulness of rushing into His presence—entering eternity in the 
very perpetration of an act of insubordination and rebellion, and 
fixing their state for an immutable existence. On Scripture prin- 
ciples I call it insubordination and rebellion ; and on these prin- 
ciples I call it so the more boldly and decidedly, when I consider 
further— 

(5.) The admonitions with which the book of God abounds 
to contentment, patience, resignation under the ills of life. You 
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must at once be sensible that every one of these proceeds on 
the assumption, that men are not entitled to take it upon them- 
selves, whenever they see fit, to shorten, by a voluntary, self- 
inflicted death, the sufferings, of what kind soever, which divine 
providence may be pleased to allot to them. Each one of them, 
find it in what connection you may, amounts to a direct inter- 
diction of the deed. The book which contains them cannot 
by possibility contain, at the same time, a warrant, under any 
form, direct or implied, for our shortening our own days, when 
through such trials we have become weary of livmg. Such a 
warrant would at once deprive them of all their meaning, and 
would expose the book in which they are found to the charge 
of flagrant self-contradiction. The same thing is obvious, 
too, from the Scripture account of the divine designs and 
ends in sending trials; along with the state and deserts of 


those who suffer them. It has been said :—‘“ Life is given 
us for enjoyment; and when we cease to have enjoyment, it is 
an intimation that we should relinquish life.” I have in part 


adverted to this sentiment already ; and have shown the “ end” 
of life is to be something greatly higher than it implies. But 
in addition to what has been said, it should be observed, that 
by such as reason thus there are certain considerations which 
are entirely forgotten, or left out of account. Such as—[1.] The 
desert of the sufferers. We are all sinners—transgressors of 
the divine law, members of an apostate race. Our sufferings 
in this life, whatever may be their amount, are all infinitely 
more than deserved by us. While we have anything short of 
the. second death, we have what we are not entitled to. This 
consideration ought to repress and silence all fretful and discon- 
tented murmurings, and produce humble and contrite submission 
under the very heaviest afflictions. Instead of saying :—‘ I do 
well to be angry,” we should say :—‘ Shall we receive good 
at the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil also?” 
[2.] There is overlooked, too, the good that might be derived, 
and that is meant to be derived, from the troubles of life; good 
of the very highest. kind; good for the soul; good for eternity. 
These troubles, when received and improved in a right spirit, 
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have many a time been productive of the very highest descrip- 
tion and amount of benefit. They have awakened serious 
thought. They have placed time and eternity—this world and 
the next, under new aspects before the mind. They have thus 
led those who had their portion in this life, and were wishing 
for nothing more, to the choice of a “ better and more enduring 
substance.”’ ‘They have led them to God, to happiness, to hope. 
And by those who have thus become God’s children, they 
have subsequently been found, although in themselves “ not 
joyous but grievous ;” yet, as the salutary discipline of a Father’s 
love, to “ yield the peaceful fruits of righteousness—making them 
partakers of the divine holiness.” Who, then, would seek to 
terminate his life on account of sufferings of which this is the 
purpose, the tendency, the effect? Who will seek to cut short 
a process carried on under divine auspices, for so divine an end ? 
a process, of which the gracious object is, to make him like 
God? Who will wilfully foreclose a course of disciplinary treat- 
ment of which the purpose is so benignant, and the advantage 
so incalculable? Who, for the sake of mere escape from present 
temporary suffermg, would forfeit assimilation to God? Who 
would, that can say with truth :—‘‘ And not only so, but we. 
glory in tribulations algo,”! etc. ‘For which cause, we faint 
not; but, though our outward man perish, the inward man is 
renewed day by day,’’? ete. 

(6.) The interference of the deed of self-murder with the 
duties which, in this life, a man owes to relations, to society, 
and to God. If, for example, the suicide has a wife and family, 
he in the first place inflicts upon them the severest of all agonies. 
Then, if they were dependent upon him, he relinquishes the 
sacred charge of God and nature; he acts a part alike inhuman, 
unnatural, and unmanly. I go further. I denounce it as a 
selfish part. It is not enough, in the way of vindication, to say:— 
Supposing reverses in providence to have reduced him and his 
family together from affluence with all its comforts, to poverty 
with all its privations and hardships, that he cannot bear to 

1 Rom. v. 3-5. 3 2 1 Cor, iv. 16-18. 
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look upon them, or to think of the sad transition with all its 
miserable accompaniments. His manifest duty is, to live for 
their sakes; not to leave them to dependence on others, and to 
all the precariousness of a pitying, yet capricious and too often 
cold-hearted and close-handed, world; not to: abandon .the 
possibility of ever doing any thing for their relief or recovery. 
We have no apology for the man who, instead of the more 
tenaciously clinging to life for their sakes, that he may be their 
protector, their comforter, their provider, flees himself from the 
scene of woe, and leaves them to struggle alone under its 
unmitigated pressure; and with the fearful addition of the 
anguish of bereavement and desolation, to feel, overwhelmingly, 
the absence of a husband, a father, a friend, at the very 
time when his presence was most pressingly required! His 
duty is to submit to the hand of God; to recommend and 
exemplify resignation; to be thankful for the past, resigned to 
the present, and confidingly dependent for the future. And 
the same principles which are applicable to the head of a family 
are applicable also, mutates mutandis, to all the other connections 
of life, although with endlessly diversified degrees of force. 
And they are supremely applicable to the duty which men owe 
to God Himself. God never places any of His creatures, His 
intelligent creatures, in a situation in which they may not, in 
some way or other, fulfil the end of their being, by living to 
_ His glory. The condition in which His providence has placed 
us, be it what it may in regard to prosperity or adversity, is 
the condition in which, while He is pleased to continue us in it, 
our aim must be to honour Him. Dr. Paley, indeed, has thought 
the common and popular objection to suicide, drawn from the 
impropriety and unwarrantableness of a man’s “ deserting his 
post,” to be untenable. I cannot but think on no sufficient ground. 
No ground, indeed, is assigned by him. He does not argue the 
point. He merely says:—“I refrain from the common topics 
of ‘deserting our post,’ ‘throwing up our trust,’ ‘rushing un- 
called into the presence of our Maker,’ with some others of the 
same sort; not because they are common (for that rather affords 


a presumption in their favour), but because I do not perceive in 
VOL. IIT. ak 
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them much argument to which an answer may not easily be 
given.” + But seeing he neither states the argument nor gives < 
the answer, it seems to be enough for us to say, that we differ ; 
and that we do consider these “common topics” as having 
in them more solidity, and as entitled to somewhat graver 
notice and refutation, than this acute and able writer held 
them to be. To us the objection appears to be not only 
tenable, but strong. The post which God assigns to us 
comprehends in it all the duties which, in our respective 
spheres, we owe to Himself, to relations, to friends, to country, 
to the church, to the world. And to desert the post, to throw 
up the trust, is presumptuously to abandon these duties—to 
renounce prematurely and without authority, the functions of 
our commission, and to appear before Him in the very act of 
such abandonment and renunciation. Is there nothing in this? 

I think there is, and much. Nor do I see on what principle of 
reasoning the argument can be so “easily answered,” as to 
make it worthy of such wnceremonious preterition. 

Where is the man, moreover, who can, with certainty, tell 
what he may have the power and opportunity of doing, if he 
continues to live? Death puts a period to all the possibilities 
of serving God and of profiting men. The principle of suicide 
is a selfish cowardice, which itself shrinks from suffering, and 
leaves others to endure alone, what we should have shared with 
them; to endure it, so far as we are concerned, in friendless 
and comfortless solitude, unremoved and unalleviated. 

(7.) In ascertaining from God’s word His will in this 
matter, it is deserving of observation that the only instances 
of the act of self-murder which that word brings before us, 
are in the close of the lives of bad men. ‘They are Saul, 
_Ahithophel, and Judas Iscariot. They are characters which 
stand out in prominent distinction from the children of God. 
“There is no fear of God before their eyes.” They are 
men of no principle; men to whom Jcsus might have said, as 
he said to their fellow-countrymen :—‘ I know you, that ye 
have not the love of God in you.” Of those whom that word 

' Works, vol. i. p. 243; Moral Philos. iv. c. 3. 
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acknowledges as God’s people, where is one to be found, even 
although of not a few of them the sufferings were manifold, 
heavy, and long-continued, who terminates his sufferings by a 
voluntary and self-inflicted death? One of them, it is true, 
we do find giving utterance, and that even to God Himself, to 
the language of fretful impatience and presumptuous murmut- 
ing, saying :—“ I do well to be angry, even unto death?”* And 
another, when “ all the day long he was plagued and chastened 
every morning,” is tempted to distrust the over-ruling agency of 
a wise, righteous, and discriminating Providence. But these 
are recorded as defects and sins, not to be imitated, but disap- 
proved and shunned. And surely not less, but much more, 
would they have been to be disapproved and shunned, had the 
unbelieving emotions and apprehensions thus uttered risen to such 
a height as to arm the hand with the weapons of self-destruction, 
in order to escape from under the hand of a chastening God. 

I do not further enlarge. Enough, I trust, has been said 
to satisfy you that, when committed in a sound mind, suicide is 
a flagrant violation of the law ef God—of the particular com- 
mandment before us, and of His will, as indicated by the whole 
tenor of His word; that it is one of the most affecting and fear- 
ful manifestations of the depravity of our nature, and of the 
influence of the world over the perverted affections of the 
heart—of the world having there the place due to God; that 
Mr. Scott goes not too far when he characterizes it as “a 
complication of ingratitude, contempt of the Lord’s gift of life, 
defiance, impatience, pride, rebellion, and infidelity.” He might 
have inserted injustice and selfishness, 

Before concluding, it is necessary to remind you as to this 
as well as other commandments, and departments of command- 
ments, that ‘ the law is spiritual.” On the principles formerly 
laid down, as expressed by our Lord and His apostles, all those 
fretful and impatient murmurings, those complainings of life and 
longings for death as the termination of troubles, which are so 
much at variance with a becoming acquiescence in the divine 
will and resignation to divine inflictions, are, in the spirit of 
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them, suicidal; just as angry passions are, in their spirit and 
tendency, murderous. The one tends to the perpetration of 
self-murder, just in the way in which the others tend to the 
murder of their objects. Both must be included in the “ what- 
soever tendeth thereunto.” 

I cannot enter into the consideration of the degrees of self- 
neglect, or excesses of self-exhaustion, of which, with equal truth 


it may be said, that they “tend thereunto.” . That there are 


cases of both descriptions, which are in effect, although not in 
intention, suicidal, and which, in as far as their tendency may 
have been warned against and perceived, and have, notwith- 
standing, been persisted in, are clearly culpable, is not to be 
denied. They are, we suspect, comparative rarities. - They 
do exist, however. There are, among students and pro- 
fessional men, individuals to whom it is necessary to address 
words of caution; to say:—“Do thyself no harm.’ But the 
number is far greater of those who are disposed to take advan- 
tage of such precautionary admonitions, finding in them, and 
fondly appropriating, a license to self-indulgence, to indolent 
ease, to literary lounging. Beware of each extreme. It is 
true, that even in the duty and the privilege of “ spending and 
being spent for Christ,” there is a prudential calculation 
both of corporeal and mental energies, which must not be 
overlooked. We have not been without melancholy instances 
of the abbreviation of life and labour by overtasking and over- 
straining the constitutional or physical energies, whether corpo- 
real or mental. But it is a poimt of difficulty to draw lines 
where on either side there is danger. We certainly do, and 
most justly, honour the man more whose powers wear down by 
friction, than we do him who allows them to consume in the 
rust of idleness. There is truth, without doubt, in the com- 
mon maxim :—‘“It is better to wear out than to rust out.” 
Yet there is no less truth in the saying which has been ascribed 
to the late eminent and excellent Dr. Williams of Rotherham 
College :—‘ I might have done more had I done less.” But I 
presume that, for one spiritual workman that needs the caution, 
there are ten that stand in need of the stimulus. 


pi 


XXVL—THE DECALOGUE. THE SIXTH 
COMMANDMENT. DUELLING. 


“ DUELLING as a punishment is absurd, because it is an equal 
chance whether the punishment fall on the offender or the 
person offended.”* On this view of the subject more words 
are needless ; the one sentence is enough. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that in enlightened society there should be two opinions as 
to the irrationality, the absolute idiocy of the practice, either as 
a punishment or as a criterion of guilt or innocence. No crite- 
rion could be more unfair in its application, or more fallacious 
in its results. In point of wisdom, it is quite entitled to have 
its place with some of those ordeals to which in days of yore 
the wretched old ladies of the broomstick, yclept witches, were 
summarily subjected. | 

It is not with duelling in such views of it, that we have to 
do in our present discussion. It is with duelling as a requisi- 
tion of what has been termed the law of honour—as the method 
which by that law has been established for obtaining satisfac- 
tion (such is the vox signata) for those descriptions of affront 
and wrong of which other laws do not take cognizance. I am 
fully satisfied, that on grounds not less conclusive than those on 
which Paley pronounces its absurdity as a punishment, might it 
also, without hesitation, be pronounced absurd as a mode of 
honourable satisfaction ; and indeed the same authority does so 
pronounce it. “ Nor is it much better as a reparation, it being 
difficult to explain what the satisfaction consists in, or how it 
tends to undo the injury, or to afford a compensation for the 

1 Paley’s Works, vol. 14. p. 167; Moral Phil. ii. p. 2, ¢. 9. 
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damage already sustained.” He then goes on to state, that in 
reality it is not regarded by duellists in the light of a repara- 
tion, but solely as a means of preventing, or of wiping off the 
imputation of cowardice, which this said law of honour has seen 
meet to associate with patience under an affront. On this view 
of the case, two simple remarks shall at present suffice. 

(1.) When the law of honour is said to have attached 
cowardice to patience under an affront, and to have led to duelling 
as a means of wiping off the imputation ; I cannot but think there 
is some little Inversion of the natural order of cause and effect. 
Whatever meanness of spirit might be falsely associated with such 
unresenting patience, the imputation of cowardice must rather 
have been subsequent than antecedent to the fashion of chal- 
lenging and exposing life to hazard for the purpose of avenging 
the real or fancied wrong: it being the dread of such exposure of 
life that constitutes the very cowardice of which the imputation 
is to be avoided. The imputation could not be incurred till the 
danger existed. The cowardice is betrayed in not fighting; and 
this of course presupposes the practice of fighting to have been 
already introduced. 

(2.) Our second remark is:—That the very terms which > 
are in use on such occasions are at variance with the hypothesis 
of Paley, that in the mind of the duellist, neither the idea of 
punishment nor of reparation enters into the question. “It is 
difficult,” he says, ‘to see wherein the satisfaction consists.” 
Be it so. Yet the word satisfaction is the very word employed 
in the vocabulary of the duellist to express that which is required. 
Whatever difficulty, therefore, there may be in conceiving of its 
nature in the mind of him who first in this fashion demanded 
it, the idea of it must certainly have had to do with the origi- 
nation of the practice. A proud and high-spirited revenge, 
impatient of the forms of law, gave it birth among the super- 
stitious tribes of the north, where at the same time it was asso- 
ciated with their notions of religion: the challenge and combat 
being regarded in the light of a direct appeal to heaven, which, 
it was believed, gave decision by victory on the side of the 
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juster cause. There can surely be little question about the 
principle which adopted and fostered it amongst the fierce and 
haughty barons of feudal times. It was the same vindictive 
pride that could not brook for a moment even the semblance 
of wrong, nor breathe freely till it had been avenged ; and which, 
in the pursuit and execution of the vengeance, was reckless of 
the claims of law and justice, human or divine. And although 
in the history of the modern duel there has been many a case 
in which a challenge would neither have been given nor accepted, 
but for the dread of being branded as a poltroon if it had not ; 
and in the giving and accepting of which, therefore, the sole 
motive has been, as Paley states it, “ to prevent or wipe off this 
aspersion, without malice against the adversary, without a wish 
to destroy him, or any concern but to preserve the duellist’s 
own reputation and reception in the world.” Yet it is a great 
deal more than truth and common sense will warrant, to repre- 
sent this as the general state of the case, and so to place the 
modern duel on a different footing as to the spirit and principle 
of it from the more ancient. They are, in truth, the same, only 
with certain varieties in the etiquette of the practice introduced ; 
as might have been expected, by the refinement of modern 
manners. Honour in the savage and honour in the gentleman 
are the very same principle, modified in its operation by diver- 
sity of circumstances. There may be a sense in which Addi- 
son’s eulogy of it is true :— 
“‘ Honour’s a sacred tie—the law of kings— 
The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection. 


It aids and strengthens virtue where it finds her, 
And imitates her actions where she is not.” 


But true it is, that “honour, in the fashionable sense of the 
word, is nothing else than pride modified by certain rules.’’? 
This mode of revenging wrongs and settling quarrels has 
received the almost unanimous reprobation of wise and good 
men. And in as far as mere statutory enactment is concerned, 
the laws of almost all civilized countries have been pointed 
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against it, denouncing it, and affixing to it sentences of heavy 
punitive infliction ; how much soever the execution of those sen- 
tences has been interfered with and turned aside by the superior 
mastery of custom and fashion. For when men, on whatever 
ground, have become enamoured of a particular practice, they 
have seldom been at a loss to find something, and even some- 
thing specious and imposing, in exculpation of it. Thus has it 
been with duelling. 

Some of its defences, indeed, have not been entitled even to 
the credit of plausibility. “It has superseded the guilt and 
atrocity of private assassinations ; and to it society is not only 
indebted for the polish which belongs to the higher ranks, but 
also for the universal dissemination of fairness, and forbearance, 
and gentleman-like conduct.” Supposing, not. unqualifiedly 
eranting but supposing, this were true; what then? Does it 
follow that the thing is right? Is a smaller evil transmuted 
into a good by the circumstance of its having superseded a 
oreater ? The smaller may still be an evil, and an evil, too, of no 
trifling enormity, although it has come in the room of one whose 
enormity is still deeper. And as for civility, and fairness, and 
forbearance, and gentlemanly bearing, and “ generosity of senti- 
ment;” one is tempted to ask, whether “society’s being entitled 
for these to duelling,” be not intended as a satire on human 
nature and on the character of a gentleman? Is it indeed so, 
that the polish and refinement, the mutual civility, the guarded 
language and behaviour of gentlemen, in the intercourse of life, 
can only be maintained before the muzzle of the pistol, or 
the point of the sword? And are we indebted, after all, for 
the “generosity of sentiment,’ prevalent among those. with 
whom contempt of death is honour’s cardinal virtue, to the 
very apprehension of that which, in the bravado of words, is 
thus magnanimously scorned? In a word, cannot gentlemen 
be civil to one another but upon pain of death for the 
contrary ? Is it indeed so, that the principle which keeps one 
gentleman from insulting another, is the same as that which 
keeps the thief from pilfering his neighbour’s property: the 
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difference being only that between a pistol and a halter, between 
the gentility of a trigger, and the vulgarity of a noose, between 
bleeding to death on the field, and swinging to death on the 
scaffold ? 


y 


“The point of honour has been deemed of use 
To teach good manners, and to curb abuse. 
Admit it true; the consequence is clear, 
Our polished manners are a mask we wear ; 
And, at the bottom barbarous still and rude, 
We are restrain’d indeed, but not subdued.” 


So sings one of our Christian bards; and pursuing his own 
inimitable strain of humorous and caustic satire, blended with 
solemn truth and serious expostulation, he closes thus :— 


‘‘Am I to. set my life upon a throw, 
Because a bear is rude and surly ?—No. 
A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me; and no other can. 
Were I empower’d to regulate the lists, 
They should encounter with well loaded fists, 
A Trojan combat would be something new ; 
Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue; 
Then each might show to his admiring friends, 
In honourable bumps, his rich amends, 
And carry, in contusions of his skull, 
A satisfactory receipt in full!” 


"Tis a pity to abuse words by calling feelings and behaviour so 
engendered and so maintained, “ generosity of sentiment.” 

It is curious to observe how, in exact opposition to the 
hypothesis which traces refinement to duelling, duelling has, 
by authority not less eminent,’ been traced to refinement. “ As 
men become in a high degree refined, various causes of offence 
arise, which are considered to be of such importance, that life 
must be staked to atone for them, though in reality they are not 
so. A body that has received a very fine polish may be easily 
‘hurt. Before ’men arrive at this artificial refinement, if one tells 
his neighbour he lies, his neighbour tells him he lies; if one 
gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a blow. 
‘But in a state of highly polished society, an affront is held to be 
a serious injury. It must therefore be resented; or rather, a 
-duel must be fought upon it, as men have agreed to banish 


1 Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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from their society one who puts up with an affront without 
fighting a duel. Now, it is never unlawful to fight in self- 
defence. He, then, who fights a duel, does not fight from 
passion against his antagonist, but only out of self-defence, to 
avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent himself from being 
driven out of society. I could wish there was not that super- 
fluity of refinement; but while such notions prevail, no doubta 
man may lawfully fight a duel.” ‘In this vindication of the 
practice by that great man, who has had conferred upon him 
the high designation of the English moralist, it will be observed 
that duelling is considered as springing from that refinement 
which the former hypothesis supposed it to have produced ; and 
moreover, that the degree of refinement from which it has arisen 
is regretted as superfluous and extravagant. The vindication, 
however, contains sentiments which could hardly have been 
expected from such a quarter. It was the answer returned 
to the question, and designed to settle it:—-Whether duelling was 
contrary to the laws of Christianity. And how is this question 
met? By any appeal to the principles and precepts expressly 
laid down in the Christian scriptures? No, but by reference 
to the state of human society! Not by examining the Bible, 
to ascertain the mind and will of God, but by an appeal to the 
opinions, and usages, and determinations of civilized men. 
These, it seems, have rendered it necessary. An affront must 
be resented. A duel must be fought. The previous question : 
—Whether the divine law sanctions or admits of such a thing, 
is left untouched. And yet this was the very question to be 
answered. The stern unbending morality of the inspired 
book of God is thus- subjected to modification, change, even 
reversal, by the fluctuations of human society, and the ever- 
shifting moods and caprices of human character, and human 
fashions and customs. One should think, if such a principle is 
admitted to hold in the ascending scale of civilization and refine- 
ment, it cannot fairly be refused its application in the descending. 
There is a progress downward in society, as well as upward. 
Barbarous and brutalised man has his opinions, and manners, and 
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usages, on a due conformity to which his reception to social 
intercourse with his rude untutored tribe depends ; as well as man 
in his highest stages of civilization and refinement. In savage life 
as well as in civilised, revenge is the law of honour. It may assume 
in the one a coarser aspect than in the other ; but the principle is 
the same. The savage, in the rude horde to which he belongs, 
feels himself degraded and disgraced in the eyes of his fel- 
lows; unless when he has sustained such an injury as in that 
state of society is regarded as specially demanding ven- 
geance, he pursue the author of it with unrelenting pertinacity 
of purpose, till he succeed in obtaining his peculiar revenge, that 
revenge which opinion and custom have rendered it imperative 
upon him to seek and to find. The savage, therefore, may take 
his revenge in self-defence, on the very same principle on which 
the modern gentleman—the civilised man of honour, fights his 
duel. The ground of vindication that acquits the latter must 
equally acquit the former. I do not compare the things done. 
The one may be, by many degrees, more- atrocious than the 
other; more butcherly and brutal both in purpose and in act. 
I only speak of the common principle of exculpation laid down 
by the great English moralist, in its application to the one and 
to the other. There I see no difference. If there be any, it 
may be found to lie in favour of the savage ; in proportion as in 
his case the counteracting influences of knowledge, or the means 
of knowledge, are so very inferior. 

I must speak out a little more strongly. I am not aware 
of any terms of reprobation that could be justly censured as too 
severe for the laxity of principle, so unlike the sturdiness of 
the moralist who advances it, apparent in the words :— I 
could wish there were not such superfluity of refinement; but 
while such notions continue, no doubt a man may lawfully fight 
a duel.” And this is laid down as a position in moral casuistry 
about which there is “no doubt.” And is a man’s conduct, 
then, to be framed upon the existing, and, it may be (as in this 
case avowedly it is), the deeply regretted notions entertained by 
his fellow-men, in the state of society in which his lot chances to 
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be cast. And is the simple fact of his finding these notions 
existing to supersede the necessity of his inquiring whether they 
are in harmony with the will of his Creator and God? Away 
with a principle so devoid of all principle. 

A celebrated barrister,’ however, adopts, or rather, I should 
say, seems to adopt (for, in the case of a special pleading, we 
are never quite sure in what latitude his words are to be taken 
as the expression of his personal and bond fide sentiments) the 
very same unstable ground of defence, when he says :— No 
person will be bold enough to deny, that, however immoral, 
duelling is a practice established, necessary, and enforced by 
custom. And such being the case, the unfortunate individual 
who, in obedience to that sanction, vindicates in this manner 
his insulted honour, is not answerable for the justice or reason- 
ableness of the institution itself.” Indeed! A man not an- 
swerable for practically conforming to an institution, “ however 
immoral,” because it has the sanction, the establishment, the 
conventional necessity, of custom! Away, I must repeat, with 
principles so utterly destitute of everything like stable and 
settled consistency; according to which moral duty. is driven from 
its true basis, and made to rest on one, if one it may be called, 
fickle and shifting as the very air! According to these prin- 
ciples, whatever may have been the circumstances which have 
led to the general adoption of an opinion and a corresponding 
practice arising out of it; the mere existence of the opinion 
and the practice renders it lawful, necessary, and even a matter 
of duty, to conform to it! | 

It is to be deplored that such a principle should have 
received countenance also from Paley; and yet it is not alto- 
gether out of harmony with certain other rather loose maxims 
in his moral code :—‘ The unreasonableness of this rule of 
manners is one thing; the duty and conduct of individuals 
while such a rule exists, another.” The truth is, that the law 
of God and the law of the country are at one on the present 


1 Mr., now Lord Cockburn, in the trial of Mr. Stuart of Dunearn, for killing in 
« duel Sir A. Boswell of Auchinleck. 
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subject. But there is another law, the law of honour, which has 
been allowed to supersede both; and to supersede them, as 
appears, not merely in the estimate and practice of the proud or 
the frivolous man of fashion, but even in the casuistry of our 
philosophical moralists. 

To give the duellist full justice, I shall now state what has 
always appeared to me the most plausible ground on which his 
cause can be placed :—‘* You admit the lawfulness of defending 
my own life at the expense of the life of another who asgsails 
and seeks to take it. You even hesitate whether it may not be 
allowable to protect my property at the same expense. Now, 
my reputation, my character, I hold dearer than my life, and 
beyond all comparison dearer to me than my property. If, 
therefore, it be lawful for me to deprive another of life in either 
of the other cases, why not in this? Or giving up, if you will, 
the latter of the two, the case of property, and retaining only 
that of life, if I set a higher value on my reputation than on 
my life, so that I would prefer dying with it to living without 
it, there ought even to be an a@ fortior¢ conclusiveness for the 
lawfulness of taking life to preserve the one, above that for the 
lawfulness of taking it to preserve the other. If for the less, 
why not for the more precious ?”’ 

This; I apprehend, brings the question to a point. So 
that a reply to this specious mode of reasoning may suffice for a 
reply to other modes ; while, at the same time, it will sufficiently 
unfold the grounds on which we rest our condemnation of the 
practice, as involving in it a direct and flagrant violation, in 
principle and in act, of the commands of God. Observe, then, 
in reply— 

[1.] The only case in which we would ever pretend to jus- 
tify the taking away of the life of another for the preservation 
of our own, is the case in which our own cannot be preserved 
otherwise. The same principle, then, ought clearly to be 
applied when reputation or character is in question. If life can, 
by any possibility, be preserved otherwise, it is, without doubt, 


murder to kill. If character, therefore, can by any possibility 
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be preserved otherwise, it must, as undoubtedly, be murder to 
kill. In some respects it is murder. of the most atrociously 
aggravated description; inasmuch as, in almost every instance, — 
it is deliberately premeditated and coolly gone about, after time 
for reflection. Let us examine, then, a little more closely the 
ground assumed for vindication, and endeavour to ascertain its 
real amount of worth. Observe— 

[2.] It is specially needful to inquire, where the alleged in- 
jury to character lies, which it requires a duel to prevent or to 
wipe off. Does it he in the circumstances which have occa- 
sioned the giving or the accepting of the challenge? It is 
notorious that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, these are not of 
a nature to affect injuriously the character of any man that has a 
character at all to keep or to lose.” A look of scorn; a word of 
real or apparent disrespect ; a hasty difference, often about some 
mere trifle; a slight misunderstanding, such as a couple of 
minutes of mutual explanation might suffice to remove; inci- 
dents such as, but for the magnifying lenses of a weak and — 
foolish pride, fomented and irritated by those who delight in 
strife, would never for one moment attract the notice of any 
person of common sense. It would be no better than a satire 
on a man’s character to allege that it could be injured by them. 

But let us take the remaining case of the twenty. Let us 
make the supposition of a serious imputation being thrown upon 
a man, a charge of conduct such as would, indeed, affix to his 
character a stigma of disgrace. The charge, for example, of 
lying, of unfair and dishonourable dealing, or of some mean, 
dirty, degrading act or course of action. The first question of 
course comes to be :—Is it true? or is it false? We are going 
on the principle, remember, that if character can by any possi- 
bility be preserved without taking the life of another, the 
attempt to take it becomes murder. Now surely it is needless 
to say, that a duel can determine nothing about the matter. 
The result of it settles nothing as to the truth or falsehood of the 
charge, whether the duel prove fatal or harmless, or, if fatal, on 


which side soever the fatality may take place. It neither proves 
~ . 
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nor disproves. It leaves matters entirely as they were. If it 
be true, you then may consign your antagonist to death and 
eternity for having said what in your conscience you knew to 
be true; or you may yourself be sent into eternity practically 
denying what you thus knew to be true! If it be false, this 
is not the way to evince its falsity. So far are you from saving 
your character by this means, the death of your opponent, 
or your own, leaves your character, so far as the allegation is 
concerned that led to your collision with him, 7 statu quo, just 
as it was before. You may send your accuser to the bar of the 
Eternal with a lie on his lips. But you might have proved it 
malicious and base, had you permitted him to live. Or you 
may yourself go to that bar, leaving your own memory to the 
mere chance of being cleared or not, and your adversary to live 
with the guilt of murder superadded to that of falsehood and 
slander. If, in answer to this, you should say:—Ah! but I 
will first clear my character by proving the charge false, and 
then fight my accuser. You must be sensible that you at once 
set aside the plea of regard to character as the reason for your 
fighting ; for, when the imputation has been shown to be false, 
your character ceases to suffer from it. The evidence of its 
falsity is the clearing of your reputation; and to the force and 
conclusiveness of that evidence a subsequent duel can make no 
addition. So far from its determining anything, falsehood and 
guilt may be on the side of the most practised and skilful 
marksman. 

The parallelism, therefore, on which the argument we are 
opposing proceeds, entirely fails. We justify, you allege, the 
taking of another’s life to preserve our own. Be it so. But 
we do not justify the taking of another’s life, when it has and 
can have no influence on the preservation of our own. So as 
to character. A duel can neither establish nor refute any im- 
putation. And, therefore, it can be nothing short of murder to 
attempt another’s life and expose our own ; when the very end 
alleged to justify our doing so, cannot, after all, be in any 
way or in any degree answered by it. And this holds good, 
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be it observed, let the charge be, in its nature, ever so 
heavy. 

Again: Does the alleged injury to reputation lie in the effect 
that may or must arise from your not giving a challenge on the 
one hand, or your not accepting it on the other? ‘This is the 
only other supposition that can be made. And in making it, 
you will observe, I have made no distinction between the giver 
of the challenge and the accepter of it: it being self-evident, 
that according as it is right or wrong to give it, it must be right 
or wrong to accept it. And this which has just been mentioned, 
is the ground, as to character, which is usually pleaded. The 
law of honour has so fixed it, that he who in certain given 
circumstances does not send, and he who in almost any circum- 
stances (bating certain etiquettes, established by the same law, 
as to rank and profession, and the alleged ungentlemanly. char- 
acter of the challenger) does not accept a challenge, must, as 
the phrase is, be “sent to Coventry.’’ He is stigmatized and 
published as a coward, a man of no spirit or sense of honour, a 
pitiful poltroon, whom all must shun, who do not wish to share 
the unenviable disrepute. This, then, in truth, is the evil 
dreaded and to be avoided. This it is which cannot be endured ; 
which renders death preferable to life. Now on this view of 
the case, let the following observations be carefully weighed :— 
First, This is something altogether distinct from the cause of 
quarrel. So that the very same ground of justification would 
equally avail in behalf of whatever capricious fashion might 
chance to fix upon, as requiring a man to attempt another’s life 
and. risk his own. It might even be for nothing at all. Sup- 
pose it should ever come, in the administration of this ever- 
shifting and unprincipled dictatress, to be recognised as the rule 
of honour, that whenever any fool who was fond of fighting 
should take it into his head to say :—You must fight me or be 
posted as a coward; there would be precisely the same reason 
for accepting the challenge; even though there had been no 
affront offered, nor any imputation brought against character 
at all, that is, though no previous ground of quarrel had existed. 
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The charge of cowardice, attached by fashion to the refusal, 
being in both cases the evil to be avoided. Secondly, You plead 
that you must fight, because your character as a man of honour 
and courage must be forfeited if youdo not. We ask :—Among 
whom is your reputation thus to suffer? Amongst all? Will 
you be universally scouted? Will the condemnation and the 
“Coventry” banishment be without exception? Will there be 
none by whom your conduct will be approved and applauded, 
and your person held the more in estimation and honour? You 
know it is far otherwise. There are those, and they are not 
few, by whom your resolute resistance of the demands of a false 
honour and capricious fashion will be admired and commended ; 
who will lift up the light of their countenance upon you; who 
will vindicate, befriend, and honour you. Now, is their opinion 
and approbation nothing worth ?—of no account in the estimate 
of reputation? You may say, that it is all the same to you who 
or how many may approve; the circle in which you move condemn 
and proscribe you, and “ cast out your name”’ with scorn; that 
is enough to you; you cannot and will not bear it. And, there- 
fore, how revolting soever the practice to your judgment and 
conscience, fight you must. And so you must indeed, if you 
prefer their estimation to that of those who are ready to hail 
you with their hearty welcome for courage of a higher order; 
for the courage of principle ; for the courage that enables a man 
.to set at nought human opinion, and to make a sacrifice even of 
human friendships, when they stand in the way of conscience, 
and cannot be retained otherwise than by the violation of its 
dictates. And what, let me further ask you, is the friendship 
that is sacrificed? Is it not the friendship of those who hold 
as of no worth all the real virtues of your character; because 
you have not the further virtue to prefer their opinion to the 
command of God, their favour to His, their flattering plaudits 
to the approbation of your own mind, and to the final “ well 
done” of His tribunal ?—because you have not spirit enough 
to act against your conscience, and to bid defiance to divine and 
human laws? And if such be the bond of attachment, is it an 
VOL. Ill, 2M 
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attachment that is worth maintaining, and maintaining at such 
a cost? Willa reasonable man care much for its perpetuation ? 
When the condition of its continuance, the sole condition, 
is your consenting, at their arbitrary and_capricious dictation, 
to expose your own life and aim at the life of another ;—your 
feeling in a certain way, according to the requisitions of a false 
and coxcombical honour, on occasions when your judgment tells 
you the excitement of any feeling at all is more than is their 
due. You must act in a certain way, whether you have any 
feeling leading to and prompting the action or not! Instead 
of holding your character in such estimation as to reckon it above 
being affected by every trifle, these high pretenders to friendship, 
and guardians of your honour, urge you on to blood, as the only 
expiation of some petty affront or offence, which you yourself 
would treat with the silent contempt of conscious superiority ! 
Thirdly, The sole question after all, on this and on every similar 
subject, ought, without doubt, to be :—What is the will of God? 
This, with simplicity of heart, we should seek to ascertain; and 
by this with firmness—immovable firmness, to abide. Our 
settled and immutable principle must be, that this is paramount; 
that all else must give way to it; and that, at what cost of 
sacrifice and suffering soever, it must be done. All human 
reasonings, even though much more specious than any advanced 
on our present subject, together with all calculations of possible, 
probable, or certain consequences, must at once be set aside as 
unworthy of standing a moment in our way, by a “ Thus saith 
the Lord.” If we have what our divine Master enjoins on all 
His followers, a “single eye,’ our inquiry will not be :—What 
will men think of us, or say of us, or act toward us ?—but :— 
What will God think, and say, and do ?—What are the principles 
which He has laid down ?—What the course of action which He 
has prescribed? Say not :—“ I cannot endure the scorn of men.” 
Say rather:—I cannot endure the frown of God. Let your maxim 
be :—“ I fear my God, and know no other fear!” 

The law of God has very sacredly guarded the life of man, 
requiring blood for blood. Its language’ clearly shows, that in 

1 Gen. ix, 4, 5. 
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every case the taking away of life is to be held and treated as 
murder, unless in such cases as are by the same authority 
excepted specifically, or in their principle. It will not do, 
then, to trifle with divine sanctions. It will not do, either 
to expose our own life to risk, or to take away the lives of 
others on any grounds, or in any circumstances, but such as 
render the exposure and the privation unavoidable. I have 
used a word which itself requires comment. I am _ well 
aware, how often and how confidently it is used on the sub- 
ject before us. It is pronounced exactly such a case :—It is 
unavoidable; there is no escape and no help for it; it must be 
done. But what, when they come to be explained, do such 
expressions mean? They mean neither more nor less than :— 
“T shall infallibly be hooted out of good society if it is not done.” 
And to what is this equivalent, but:—‘“ I must disobey God, 
for if I do not, I shall incur the scorn of men.” Will you adopt 
this, then, as the general principle of your conduct—your rule 
of life? Surely the proper application of the term unavoidable 
is on the other side of the alternative :—“ I must submit to the 
scorn of men; it is unavoidable: for I cannot shun it otherwise 
than by disobeying my God.” Whatever the “carnal mind,” 
the corrupt and worldly heart may say, there is not a sound 
judgment on earth that will not assent to this as the right posi- 
tion, in contradistinction to the other. Common sense sets 
its seal to it. And I need not say it is the explicit and per- 
vading principle of the word of God. Many a time has this 
principle enabled those who have been animated by it, to endure 
trials beyond all comparison more severe than such as the duellist 
alleges would render life insupportable. Remember, there may 
be many other things besides the withholding or refusing of a 
challenge, by doing or refraining from which, you may expose 
yourselves to the derision and proscription of men; many things 
for which fools may make you the butt of their ridicule, and 
for which men of the world may dispense with your company. 
But who ever thinks of justifying or excusing these, on the plea 
that life was not bearable amidst the scorn and desertion of © 
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others? Abstinence from the interdicted act becomes, in such 
circumstances, the divinely required test of principle; the cri- 
terion by which it is to be ascertained whether God or man has 
the empire of our bosoms. Ever be it ours, with unbending 
sternness of principle, to say, and to act upon the saying :— 
“ We must obey God rather than men !”’ 

Still further: There are actions for which the urgent necessity 
produced by real distress might be pleaded, although in another 
form, yet with equal if not superior force; and yet which no 
one on any such plea ever attempts to vindicate. ‘“ A sense of 
shame, you allege,”’ says Paley, “is so much torture; and no 
relief presents itself otherwise than by an attempt upon 
the life of your adversary. What then? ‘The distress 
which a man suffers by the want of money is oftentimes 
extreme; and no resource can be discovered but that of 
removing a life which stands between the distressed person and 
his inheritance. The motive in this case is as urgent, and the 
means much the same, as in the former; yet this case finds no 
advocates.” 

Again: The law of God prohibits revenge, retaliation, 
resentment, and other similar principles, with their respective 
appropriate acts, connected with the pride of our fallen nature. 
And it enjoins the opposite principles of lowliness and meekness, 
of patience under insults, and forgiveness of injuries; and sets 
them before us in divinely perfect exemplification, in the char- 
acter of the Master whom Christians own and follow. Now, 
although (as before observed), we can easily imagine cases, and 
although they may actually have occurred, in which, without 
breathing vengeance, without thirsting for blood, nay even 
with the wish in his heart to forgive and be forgiven, a man 
may fight a duel solely with the view of avoiding the impu- 
tation of cowardice and its attendant disgrace. Yet it will 
not surely be disputed, that the general practice of duelling owes 
its origin to the very principles of pride and revenge; which are 
condemned by the entire spirit, as well as by many an explicit 
precept, of the Christian doctrine and the Christian code of 
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morals. These principles, on the contrary, instead of being 
disowned and reprobated by duellists and their worldly abettors, 
are (although sometimes with qualifying epithets) held in esteem, 
cherished, applauded, as if belonging to the cardinal virtues of 
the world’s conventional morality ; while the opposite tempers, 
though forming, as they do, so prominent a part of the example 
of Jesus Himself, are stigmatised and ridiculed as sneaking 
mean-spiritedness, dastardly and contemptible, unworthy of a 
man of honour and a gentleman. Here, then, God and the 
world are at issue. And we dare not cringe and truckle to please 
the latter, by modifying and reducing the precepts of the former. 
We must choose between the two, which we are to obey. Their 
claims are opposite and irreconcilable. They can never be 
harmonized. They come within the direct scope of the Savi- 
our’s authoritative words :—‘*‘ No man can serve two masters ; 
for either he will love the one and hate the other, or else he 
will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon ;’? no, nor the world under any of its forms. 
The characters, the principles, the demands of the two masters 
are incompatible. 

“‘T forbear to apply to the case of duelling the Christian 
principle of the forgiveness of injuries; because it is impossible 
to suppose the injury to be forgiven, and the duellist to act 
entirely from a concern for his own reputation. Where this is 
not the case, the guilt of duelling is manifest and greater.”* But 
it may well be asked :—[1.] What is this concern for reputation ? 
Is it not a concern to enjoy a reputation for that which the 
divine word forbids? namely, for that high-spiritedness, that 
becoming pride, as the world in its self-flattery glosses it, that 
will not brook a word, a look, a motion, which bears the remotest 
appearance of disrespect and insult; that kindles up at every 
thing of the kind; and demands, not sober explanation or acknow- 
Tedgment, but the satisfaction of taking or losing life in the 
cause? If the reputation that is coveted be for qualities 
at variance with the standard of Christian morals, a concern 

1 Matt. vi. 24. 2 Paley’s Works, wé supra. 
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about such a reputation can never be a valid plea in vindication 
of the practice arising out of it. It may be asked :—[2.]| What 
kind of forgiveness is this? An odd kind indeed, that remits 
the wrong, and then proceeds (sweet spirit of pardoning mercy !) 
to aim at the heart’s blood of him who has committed it; that 
blots out the injury, and then, we must not say resents it when 
it has been forgiven; but on a mere principle of etiquette, 
because others have decreed that it ought to be resented, pro- 
ceeds to the very utmost limit of retaliation to which the resentful 
passions in their fiercest mood could drive him—to put the doer 
of it to death! When an injury is truly forgiven, there is, as 
the proof of the forgiveness, the cessation at once of hostile and 
resentful feeling, and of the act of retaliation to which such feeling 
prompts. But in this case it happens, that another man, or 
some other men, are of opinion that it ought not to be forgiven ; 
and so, in compliance with this opinion of theirs, I must act as 
if it were not, when in my heart it is! [3.] Paley here speaks 
of the Christian principle of the forgiveness of injuries. But 
if there be forgiveness at all on such principles, they will neces- 
sarily carry us a little further. They will determine him who is 
under their influence to prefer the will of God to that of man, as 
the rule of his actions as well as of his feelings; and to brave the 
scorn of fellow-creatures rather than violate the principles in act 
while he fancies himself conforming to them in sentiment, and 
so incur the displeasure of God. He who does otherwise makes 
it sufficiently manifest that there is no really Christian principle 
in the case. The law of honour says one thing; the law of 
God says another: and the former must have the mastery. 
This is the amount of the man’s Christianity. “It is naught, 
it is naught.” In regard to this case, however, the case of 
the man who, by the alleged necessity of custom and of a 
regard to his reception and status in society, is constrained 
to act in contravention of the kindlier feelings of his heart, 
and to fight though conscious of no revengeful emotion, it 
has been finely said, in the pleadings formerly referred to in 
the case of Stuart and Boswell :—‘“‘ No man can be guilty 
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whose mind is innocent.” True; we reply. But is that man’s 
mind innocent ?—can it be innocent, free as it may be supposed 
of directly revengeful emotion and purpose, who deliberately 
prefers the etiquette of the world to the requisitions of Heaven, 
and the honour that cometh from men to “the honour which — 
cometh from God only ?” 

Fourthly, It might be expected that I should insist a little on 
the criminality of a man’s exposing his own life, when it is 
associated with so many and weighty obligations arising from 
his connections with others; with parents, with wife and child- 
ren, with other dependants, and with society in general. To 
all of these he owes duties, of which the fulfilment must termi- 
nate with the termination of life. And all these, it has been 
pleaded, in the various kinds and degrees in which they may 
exist, the duellist unnaturally and wickedly disregards. The 
topic affords good scope for declamatory invective. I waive it, 
however, for this reason:—That the question must still ulti- 
mately resolve itself into one of the rectitude or unlawfulness of 
the thing itself. It is very obvious that the dearest and the 
fondest of earthly relations and friends may say, and the saying 
may be dictated by the very strength and sacredness of their 
love :—‘ Attached as we are to our nearest and dearest kind- 
red by the tenderest ties ; still their character and reputation are 
dearer to us than even their life. We would rather have a 
son, a brother, a husband, a father, die in honour than live in 
disgrace.” We know that, in a cause really legitimate and- 
worthy, it may not only be allowable, but obligatory and com- 
mendable, to expose and sacrifice life, all the claims of kindred 
notwithstanding. And in such circumstances, when life cannot 
be saved without the sacrifice of conscience and principle; the 
encouraging counsel of a gracious and condescending God may 
be confidently and cheeringly relied upon :-—“ Cast thy father- 
less children upon the Lord, and let thy widow trust in me.” 
But if it be as we have been endeavouring to show; if duelling 
does involve in it a preferring of the fashion of the world to the 
will of God—of the “honour that cometh from men” (and 
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from one particular class of men only) to the “ honour that 
cometh from God,” even from Him who hath said :—“‘ Him 
that honoureth me I will honour, and they that despise me 
shall be lightly esteemed:’’ then it follows, that the cause 
in which life is exposed being itself unworthy, unsustained by 
any principle or any precept of the divine law, the claims of 
kindred do come to have their full force ; inasmuch as, excepting 
in a good cause and on a peremptory, divinely peremptory call, 
it is impossible that they can be violated with impunity. There 
comes to be, in addition to the direct disregard of the divine 
will, the criminal disruption of all those sacred bonds which 
attach men to the objects of their natural affections, affections 
implanted by the God of nature ; of which the want is associated 
in His word with the worst of evils, and finds its place in the 
blackest of their catalogues. The injury done to the feelings 
and the interests of such connections, comes to form no trivial 
ageravation of the guilt, contracted by so paramount a regard 
to the maxims and practices of an ungodly world. 

Fifthly, Duelling tends in no small degree to give currency 
and general prevalence to the most false, thoughtless, and 
mischievous estimates of life and death. If death were anni- 
hilation ; if the soul died with the body, and the grave were 
to both the bed of an eternal sleep; if there were no world 
to come, no judgment, no heaven, no hell, and no impassable 
culf between them: in that case, parting with life, or taking 
life away, could have no effect on ourselves or on the victim 
of our pride, save the ending of a brief existence a little 
sooner, along with the pain and suffering, greater or less, 
attending its close. It would be merely cutting that thread, 
(short at the longest), a little shorter—a few years at the most; 
and for aught we could know, only a few days, or hours, or 
moments. Even including relative obligations, this would be, 
comparatively speaking, a small matter. There are those who 
do hold this infidel view of death; with whom, of course, it 
would be needful to reason on other principles than those we 
have been assuming. But an infatuated inconsideration of what 
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death is, is prodigiously more prevalent. And while this infatua- 
tion serves to encourage the practice of duelling, the practice 
reciprocally confirms and extends the infatuation. . When, how- 
ever, life ts regarded in its true light, as the period of prepara- 
tion for a subsequent eternity of being; and as thus deriving its 
chief importance from its influential relation to that eternity: 
death, the close of life, being the transition from the one state 
of being to the other, from the temporary to the eternal, from 
the changing to the immutable ; then how fearful it becomes 
to think of the lightness with which life is so often sported 
with and thrown away. Had mankind been duly impressed 
with such views, it would have been an impossibility for the 
laws of fashionable honour ever to have come into existence. 
But, alas! they think not of them. Their views, if they may 
be called views at all,—Poor inconsiderate creatures! are bounded 
by time—closed in by the limit of the “ life that now is.” The 
sole inquiry with them in the case before us is, not how living 
or dying is to affect a man’s state in a future eternity, but 
merely how it is to affect his name and his memory in this 
world, and even these to a very circumscribed extent. But is 
it not right that, in every step of their procedure, men should 
be actuated by a just estimate, and a corresponding impression 
of what they are doing? And are they so actuated when a 
matter so deeply solemn, so pregnant with tremendous interests, 
as the final settlement of a man’s account for an unending 
existence is made the heedless sport of capricious fashion, or 
subjected to the unauthorised and no less capricious dictates of 
human opinion and human pride? Yet how true is it, that 
when a man has fallen in the misnamed field of honour, the 
reflections of surviving companions and kindred spirits are :— 
“ Did not he die nobly? He gave up life in the most honour- 
able and gentlemanlike manner ; no symptoms of cowardly fear ; 
no advantage taken though he had it in his power, but rather 
given; nothing could be braver, nothing more stainless, nothing 
finer!’’ Their friend and companion is gone. But they have 
the consolation of knowing that he died in every respect like a 
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man of honour and a gentleman. Not one thought in their 
minds passes beyond the boundary of time. If it does, it might 
be styled the thought of the lips rather than of the mind, neither 
coming from nor reaching to any deeper source; and it may be 
to this effect :—‘‘ He settled his account most gallantly and 
most honourably with his antagonist; he took his hand, and 
with his dying breath pronounced his forgiveness ; and who can 
doubt that he who has thus died in peace with men, has died, 
too, in peace with his Maker, and will find an easy settlement 
of his accounts with Him. He forgave, and he will be for- 
given; God is merciful.” And the dying man himself yields 
his breath under the same fond and fatal delusion. He has 
lived without God; his very last act has been an infraction of 
the divine law; but he has died honourably; and he trusts that 
his spoken or whispered forgiveness will secure his own, and all 
be well. O that deep delusion! that fascinating and accursed 
charm ! that spell of the enemy of souls, by which men are led 
to think of death in its relation to time only, and not to eter- 
nity !—to regard it as an end only, and not a beginning; to 
be occupied in dying about'the figure which they are to make in 
the eyes of fellow men, rather than about the appearance they are 
to make at the bar of God ;—to make so much account of their 
connection with creatures like themselves, and so little of their 
relation to their Creator, Governor, and Judge ;—to brave the 
frown of God for the smile of fools! 

Into the discussion of proposed expedients for remedying 
the evil which has been the subject of this lecture, it is impos- 
sible for me to enter. One eminent moralist, to whom I have 
had occasion repeatedly to refer, Dr. Paley, proposed the insti- 
tution of a court of honour, especially for the army, with a power 
of awarding such submissions and acknowledgments as it is 
generally the object of a challenge to obtain; to which tribunal 
it might become the fashion with persons of rank, whatever their 
professions, to refer their quarrels. It is long now since the 
proposal was laid before the world; but whatever may have 
been the preventing cause, it has never been carried into effect, 
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nor any trial of it attempted. So far as human laws are con- 
cerned, I cannot but think the sole question ought to be :—‘ Is 
killing in a duel murder?” That it is so, although, of course, 
as in other cases, with many shades of moral turpitude, appears - 
to be sufficiently manifest. And then, if it be so, the law of 
God requires that as murder it be dealt with, and that the great 
original principle of divine legislation be applied to it:—‘* Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 

In very peculiar cases, cases characterised by specially 
modifying and alleviating circumstances, the punishment of 
death might be commuted for one less severe; but such ought 
to be the general law; not inefficient, not a dead letter, but 
impartially and firmly carried out into execution. 

The laws of both England and Scotland are in harmony 
with this decision. Killing in a duel is distinctly denounced by 
both as murder, and punishable with death, whatever may have 
been the provocation, and how fairly soever the parties may 
have conducted themselves. But laws are nugatory that are 
not enforced. By an ancient statute, so old as the year 1600, 
the act of engaging in a duel, whether blood follow or not, is 
capital to both parties, with the addition, to the convicted pro- 
voker, at the king’s pleasure, of a more ignominious death. 
And a subsequent statute prescribes the penalty of banishment 
and confiscation of movables against the giver and acceptor of 
a challenge; as well as against the seconds on either side, even 
although no fighting actually ensue. These are statutes, how- 
ever, under which there are said to be hardly any recorded 
convictions; and although never, so far as I am aware, expressly 
repealed, they have, in practice, fallen into desuetude and 
become obsolete. 

“ Killing must be committed with malice afore-thought to 
make it the crime of murder. This is the grand criterion 
which now distinguishes murder from other killing; and this 
malice prepense, malitia precogitata, is not so properly spite or 
malevolence to the deceased in particular, as any evil design in 
general, the dictate of a wicked depravity and malignant heart, 
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une disposition & faire une mal chose ; and it may be either 
express or implied in law. Express malice is when one, with 
a sedate, deliberate mind and formed design, doth kill another ; 
which formed design is evidenced by external circumstances 
discovering that inward intention, as lying in wait, antecedent 
menaces, former grudges, and concerted schemes, to do him 
some bodily harm. This takes in the case of deliberate duel- 
ling, where both parties meet avowedly with the intent to mur- 
der; thinking it their duty as gentlemen, and claiming it as 
their right to wanton with their own lives and those of their 
fellow-creatures, without any warrant or authority from any 
power, either divine or human, but in direct contradiction to 
the laws both of God and man. And therefore the law justly 
lays the crime and punishment of murder on them, and on 
their seconds also. Yet it requires such a degree of passive 
valour to combat the dread of even undeserved contempt, aris- 
ing from the false notions of honour too generally received in 
Europe ; that the strongest prohibitions and penalties of the law 
will never be entirely effectual to eradicate this unhappy cus- 
tom, till a method be found out of compelling the original 
aggressor to make some other satisfaction to the affronted party, 
which the world shall esteem equally reputable as that which is 
now given at the hazard of the life and fortune, as well of the 
person insulted as of him who has given the insult.” * 

It may be presumption to differ from so eminent an autho- 
rity. Yet I cannot but be of opinion that there is no need for 
further legislation ; but that, in order to the cessation of the 
irrational and wicked practice, a practice subversive of every 
dictate of sound reason as well as of every recognised moral 
principle, it is only needful to put existing laws into faithful 
and impartial execution. It is said to have been the law, or, 
rather, the arbitrary self-authorized practice, of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, whenever a challenge was given. and accepted, 
to oblige the parties to fight until one of them fell, and then 
forthwith to hang the survivor. Despotically sanguinary as the 
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proceeding was; yet, as there would be very little doubt of its 
speedily putting a termination to the practice, the adoption of 
the precedent might ultimately be an act of mercy and benefi- 
cence, an act by which few lives would be sacrificed, and by 
which many would be spared. 

But O that the principles of Christianity, the Gospel of 
peace, had an effective hold of the consciences and hearts of 
men! This would be at once the most gratifying and the most 
effectual preventive and suppressor. It would subdue those 
passions from which “wars and fightings” arise.’ “ All bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking,” 
would be “ put away, with all malice.’” They would be “kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, and forgiving;” slow to take 
offence, and quick to remove it by acknowledgment if it has 
been given, and the willing acceptance of acknowledgment if it 
has been sustained. ‘ The wolf”? would “ dwell with the lamb,” 
etc.? 

It becomes the subjects of Christ to exemplify, in all their 
social intercourse with one another and with the world, the 
power of their own distinguishing principles, and, by such 
example, to discountenance everything of a contrary description : 
—Following peace with all men;* cultivating and practically 
exercising the “ charity’ —the love which “ suffereth long and is 
kind, which vaunteth not itself, which is not puffed up, which 
doth not behave itself unseemly, which seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; which rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.”® 
When this charity shall be universally prevalent, this world 
will be “ paradise restored.” 


? James iv. 1. * Eph. iv. 31, 32. Oded. tei: 6: 
*2 Tim, ii. 22. 5 1 Cor, xiii. 


XXVIL—THE DECALOGUE. THE SEVENTH 
COMMANDMENT. 


THis seventh commandment it is necessary for us to consider 
under two aspects :—first, the more restricted and definite; and 
secondly, the more general and comprehensive. In the former 
view of it, it prohibits the direct violation of the marriage cove- 
nant; in the latter, it prohibits “ all unchaste thoughts, words, 
and actions.” * 

Under the first of these two heads of division, we are natu- 
rally led to say a little about the marriage relation itself. The 
prohibition in the law cannot be rightly understood, unless we 
have correct conceptions of the relation to which it refers. 

The nature and guilt of the sin forbidden will appear from 
a consideration of:—-1. The origin; 2. The nature; 3. The 
restrictions; and 4. The benefits of the connubial union. 

1. Let us first, then, attend to its ORIGIN. 

We have nothing to do here with any of the conjectures and 
speculations of human philosophy. We proceed on the sole 
authority of the sacred oracles; and these leave us under no 
uncertainty about the origin of marriage. The terms are equally 
plain, in which it informs us of the creation of the first pair, 
and of their union. In the first chapter of the book of Genesis, 
the work of the sixth day, like that of the other five, is related 
generally. It consists of the creation, the original character, 
and the supremacy of the first progenitors of the human race 
over all inferior creatures. ‘And God said, Let us make 
man,” etc. In the second chapter, a more particular detail is 
given of the formation of man, of the place where he was put, 

1 Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 2 Gen. i. 26-28. 
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of his employment there, of the extent of his privileges and 
enjoyments, and of the test to which his fealty to his Maker 
and Moral Governor was subjected. In that chapter, too, we 
have an account of the creation of the first woman, and of her 
introduction to Adam, as the intimate associate of his life, the 
partner of his occupations and his joys, for then there were no 
sorrows to share. The account is given with great particularity: 
—‘ And the Lord God said, it is not good that the man should 
be alone,’’? etc. 

No man, then, who believes in divine revelation, can, con- 
sistently with that belief, entertain any doubt as to the divine 
origin of the marriage union. Here is the clear, simple, une- 
quivocal history of its first institution; and the pattern of it, 
not for any one people that was to spring in future time from 
the great progenitors, but for the entire race, in all its divi- 
sions, and in all its generations. The woman was thus created 
for the man.” It is simply of the origin of the relation that 
I now speak. We may afterwards see, that its nature, its 
restrictions, and its intended benefits, are all indicated in the 
circumstances of its institution. And that of which we now 
speak, its origin, is marked with all possible distinctness. 

It has been justly observed, that the language used is such 
as could not refer to Adam alone, or have its meaning fulfilled 
in his own connection with Eve; that it manifestly includes 
posterity, and establishes a relation, which was to continue 
according to its original model through subsequent generations. 
The terms of verse twenty-fourth :—“ For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and be joined unto his wife,” are 
terms which could have no application to Adam at all, he having 
no father and mother to leave. 

These words, by the way, have the appearance, as they 
stand in the narrative, of having been uttered by Adam, a con- 
tinuation of what he said when Eve was brought to him. But 
from the very highest authority we learn that this would be a 
mistake ; that they are the words of God by the inspired historian. 

. 1 Gen. ii. 18-24, ty Conaxin'); 
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“And He said unto them, have ye not read,’’) etc. “ That 
these words contain an institution of God, and that that institu- 
tion is marriage, cannot be doubted for a moment. The only 
question which can be asked concerning the subject is :—For 
whom was this institution designed? Plainly it was not 
designed for Adam and Eve; for they had neither father nor 
mother, and were, therefore, not included in the terms of the 
ordinance; and being already married by God Himself, were 
necessarily excluded from any ordinance succeeding that event. 
The ordinance, then, respected their posterity only. And as 
it is delivered in absolutely indefinite terms, unrestricted to any 
individuals, or collections of mankind, it respected all their 
posterity alike.” ? 

The language, as the language of God Himself, in regard 
to marriage, applies to every wedded pair. Such are declared 
to be jomed together by God, agreeably to the tenor of the 
original institute; to the pattern of the marriage union in para- 
dise. So that in every marriage there is the same binding 
obligation of divine authority as there was in the first; unless 
in such cases of exception as are specifically indicated, directly 
or virtually, by the same authority. 

2. The nature of the marriage relation is sufficiently 
apparent from what has been stated as to its origin. It is 
not a union into which any are, in the strict sense of the 
term, obliged to enter. Nay, circumstances may occur, in 
which it may not only be justifiable to abstain, but in the 
highest degree expedient and preferable. Such was the case, 
for example, with the Christians at Corinth at the time 
when Paul wrote to them his first epistle. But in all cases in 
which the union has actually been formed, what J ain now 
affirming is, that it is not itself a merely civil compact, nor the 
bond under which it brings the parties, a merely civil obligation ; 
if by such obligation be understood, one which civil authority 
has imposed, and which the same authority may dissolve; a 
knot which the hand of man has tied, and which the hand of 

' Matt. xix. 4, 5. 2 Dwight’s Theol. serm. cxix, 
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man may loose. The particular forms according to which the 
connection has been acknowledged by the parties, the mutual 
covenant ratified, may be various and arbitrary, in the history 

and usages of different countries; but the connection itself, we 
. apprehend, rests on an authority above the laws of men. These 
laws may regulate the form, but the relation itself is not of their 
institution ; nor is there any power of human legislation com- 
petent to disannul it. Divinely instituted, it is divinely obli- 
gatory. It has not been left exposed to the capricious dictates 
of human policy, or to the ever-varying. notions of expediency, 
by which human enactments are so often suggested and regulated. 
It is evident that the same connection may be ascertained and 
ratified by different rites of observance, while the connection 
itself remains the same; just as the laws of different countries 
may determine variously what constitutes property, without at 
all altering the nature of the crime of theft. If by a civil 
relation be meant one that has been entered into, and that 
- may be dissolved, on principles and by authority purely civil, 
we cannot admit marriage to be such a connection. We are 
constrained to regard it as something more, as having origi- 
nated in divine ordination, and being repealable only by divine 
authority. ‘ 

These observations, at the same time, are not inconsistent 
with the further remark, that in the relation itself there is more 
of the nature of a civil than of a religious contract. Religion, 
indeed, ought to enter into it as into everything else. It should 
be formed and maintained in the fear of God. And as far as this 
is not the case, the parties are, as with regard to every other 
transaction, chargeable with sinful defect. But to the legitimacy 
and obligatory character of the union, true religion cannot be 
necessary; else all marriages between parties destitute of religion, 
strangers to its power and disowning its sway, would cease to 
be legitimate and obligatory. Men and women may marry 
without the fear of God before their eyes, without a thought of 
either His authority or His glory; but however thus desecrated 
by human ungodliness, the connection is not the less sacred in 
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its nature, its obligations, and its ends. God may be left out 
of view ; and the ends which He has enjoined to be kept before 
the eyes of His creatures may be overlooked, and even con- 
temned and counteracted ; but this does not annul His authority, 
change the nature of His institution, or impair the obligation 
either of its duties or of its duration. Whether it be considered 
in the light of a civil contract or not, there can be no doubt 
that it ought to be formed on religious principles, and for 
religious as well as civil, secular, or natural ends. How lightly 
soever thought of by many an inconsiderate and light-minded 
pair, its engagements are of the most sacred and solemn kind ; 
and cannot be unfulfilled, without a direct breach or neglect of 
an express command of the Supreme Legislator. What I mean 
by religious ends being kept in view I may explain by observing, 
that one of the most immediate and obvious designs of the 
relation, as announced by the Creator Himself, is the continnance 
and progressive increase of the race. But this being granted, 
we have to ask:—Is the end of marriage really and fully 
answered by the mere birth of children—the mere multiplica- 
tion of the number of human beings ?—or even when these 
human beings have been trained to serve their generation merely 
as members of civil society? And let us see if we cannot find 
an answer to the question from the best of authorities—from God 
Himself. The words in this passage I have specially in view 
are :—‘“‘And wherefore one? That He might seek a ‘godly seed.” 
God, though “ having the residue of the Spirit,” made but one 
companion for Adam. He could have multiplied them at His 
pleasure. He meant this as the model, both in point of number 
and of permanence, for all future marriages. And the question, 
with its emphatic answer, does not seem capable of any more 
natural and reasonable reply, if of any reply at all, than what is 
afforded by the influence of such marriages in maintaining, and 
handing down from generation to generation, the principles of 
godliness, of true religion. This, amongst the Israelitish people, 
was one of the chief reasons why God “hated putting away ” 
1 Mal. ii. 13-16. 
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—the nullifying and frequent changing of the conjugal and by 
- consequence of the maternal relation; and hated too, I may 
add, the violation of the original model in the multiplication of 
wives by polygamy. Nothing could be more ruinously corrupt- 
ing to the rising generation than these two things. 

The relation of which we now treat, thus instituted by the 
benevolent Creator Himself, is the c‘osest, the most intimate 
and tender, of all earthly connections. Its closeness and en- 
dearing intimacy were evidently meant to be indicated by two 
circumstances :—[1.] The manner of the formation of the first 
woman ; not, as the man himself had been, from “ the dust of 
the ground,” but from a bone of his own body ; and that bone 
one of the safeguards of the most important and vital organs of | 
his frame, being part of the protecting bulwarks of his heart 
—the fountain of life to his whole frame, and the seat of all 
his affections. I dare not for a moment doubt the emble- 
matic significance of this remarkable fact. It is as far as 
possible from being fanciful. Adam himself perceived, and felt, 
and expressed it, when, on the delicate and lovely counterpart 
of himself being brought to him by the divine Maker, he 
exclaimed, with new, and delightful, and sinless emotion :— 
‘This is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh: she shall 
be called Woman, because she was taken out of man.” In our 
language, the sentiment is not, and cannot be, correctly trans- 
fused. In the original, the name for woman is simply that for 
man, with a feminine termination ; which, from the structure of 
our language, we cannot imitate. The nearest approximation 
to it would be she-man; but, unfortunately, it sounds too 
ludicrously to be at all sufferable. To this original formation of 
woman Paul beautifully alludes, when he describes the very thing 

of which we have been representing it as significant of the tender 

care with which husbands should regard and cherish the chosen 

partners of their lives. ‘‘ So ought men to love their wives,’’? 

etc. [2.] The second thing by which this was indicated was 

the pronouncing of this relation, by Jehovah Himself, superior 
1 Eph. v. 28-30. 
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in its imperative requisitions to every other. The relation of 
child to parent is specially tender and powerful; yet it must 
give way before the obligation under which that child, when he 
becomes a husband, is laid to the “ wife of his youth: “ For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife.” It is the only one of life’s relations that 
is represented as constituting a species of identity—a dual unit: 
“ Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

Sadly has the marriage engagement been trifled with by 
the light-minded and inconsiderate; and more sadly still has 
it heen abused and profaned by the unprincipled. But the 
authority of God is in it. His sacred name is virtually recog- 
nised in the formation of it. It cannot be entered into on any 
principles or for any ends at variance with the manner and 
design of its first institution, without a criminal violation of the 
divine will. It is not a union of bodies merely, but of hearts, 
of souls. 

But I must proceed to consider :— 

3. The restrictions imposed on this connection. I refer 
especially to the subject of polygamy; a subject which, in one 
view, is intimately connected with the sin prohibited in this 
commandment. 

We had this subject pretty largely under consideration, 
when discussing the general question respecting the identity of 
Old and New Testament morality. In that discussion the case 
of polygamy found a place, as being one of the grounds of 
objection to the identity which it was our aim to establish: I 
then endeavoured to show that the ground was not valid; that 
there never was any such thing as a divine toleration of the 
practice, either under the patriarchal or under the Jewish dis- 
pensation ; that every recorded instance of it, whether in the 
lives of good men or of bad, was a departure, and a sinful 
departure, from the original and universal pattern and law of 
marriage ; and that the recording in some instances of the fact, 
without any accompaniment of explicit condemnation, forms no 
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conclusive evidence whatever to the contrary. I shall not, 
therefore, enter now at any length into that discussion ; but 
shall restrict myself to a few very brief remarks. 

The terms themselves, of the original ‘institution, even taken 
alone, or simply in connection with the facts of the case without 
note or comment, indicate with quite sufficient clearness, the 
design of God, that the connection should be that of one man 
with one woman. But we have, on inspired record, a comment 
which came from the lips of the Lord of Christians Himself.’ 
On this passage observe 

(1.) The language of the primary institution, as thus em- 
phatically dwelt upon. He “ made them male and female”— 
rather a male and a female—“ and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and cleave unto,” not his wives, 
but “his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.” God 
originally joined two. ‘This was to be the pattern for future 
marriages. In no case, then, could more than two ever be 
rendered one by any authority of His; unless He should be 
pleased (as He did in the case of divorce) to make, by His 
explicitly declared permission, some local, or national, or per- 
sonal exception. 

(2.) It is here pronounced adultery for any man to put 
away his wife, excepting for one specified cause, and to marry 
another. Now, it is evident, the adultery consists, not in the 
putting away of the one wife, but in having connection with 
another while she lives. But this, of course, is always done in 
polygamy ; another wife is taken while the former lives. And 
yet, according to our Lord’s authoritative decision, the marriage 
already existing precludes and nullifies the second, or however 
many more may be formed, rendering each new connection 
adulterous. This shows clearly, on the word of the surest of 
all interpreters, that polygamy is contrary to the mind of God 
as manifested in the original institution of the marriage relation ; 
and that it has been so from the beginning. I formerly showed 
you that there was no such thing as any toleration of it to be 

1 Matt. xix. 4-6, 9. 
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found in the Jewish law; and that when any Israelite, any pro- 
fessed subject of that law, took to him more wives than one, he 
constituted himself by such act a transgressor. Even suppos- 
ing nothing to have been said in that law on the subject at all, 
what would have been the legitimate conclusion? Assuredly, 
that the law, given by Jehovah to Israel, was to be understood 
as, in regard to this important point, in harmony with the 
original law given by the same authority, and with the original 
exemplification of it. 

We have already seen how this is confirmed by the language 
of God by the prophet Malachi to His ancient people ;* the 
terms being such as apply only to the supposition of one man 
and one woman, one wife to one husband. This is what the 
inspired prophet represents God as witnessing to and sanction- 
ing. And the contrary is condemned on the ground of its evil 
tendencies in regard to the interests of true religion in succes- 
sive generations. The Creator having manifested His mind and 
will in the matter by his providing for Adam one wife only, 
when, with “ the residue of the Spirit,” He had it in His power 
to furnish him with a seraglio. 

It may be observed, too, how distinctly the language of 
Paul accords with the same great principle. ‘ Nevertheless, 
to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife, and 
every woman her own husband.” * Each man his own wife, 
and each woman her own husband, is the divine constitution, 
on this subject, under the Christian economy; and we appre- 
hend there is quite sufficient evidence that every departure from 
this constitution has been a trespass against the will of the 
divine Lawgiver from the beginning; that no other constitu- 
tion ever had the sanction of His authority, nor any single in- 
stance of the violation of it His approval, but rather required 
His forgiveness as a sin. The early history of the world shows 
the primary pattern to have been adhered to at the first. The 
only example to the contrary is that of Lamech ; and it is 
evidently mentioned as an extraordinary case, a departure from 

¥ Mal. ii. 14, 15. 2 1 Cor. vii. 2. 
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the prevailing practice. Noah and his three sons had each 
their respective wives :—‘ Noah and his wife, and his three 
sons and their three wives;” “ Few, that is, eight souls.” In- 
after times, amongst the patriarchs and amongst the kings, even 
the good kings of Israel and Judah, there were sad departures 
from the original law. But it is not at all incumbent upon us 
to vindicate every part of the conduct even of men whose 
lives were otherwise exemplary. The attempt at injudicious 
apology has sometimes been pushed to a most injudicious and 
mischievous extreme. Circumstances, in certain cases, may be 
pleaded in palliation, some of them more general, some more 
special and peculiar ; but we fear it must be admitted that, in 
greater and less degrees, there was sin in them all without 
exception ; and all of them, without exception, too, were foun- 
tains of bitter water. As to the kings, their conduct in this 
point was in direct contravention of the express injunction of 
Jehovah.’ 

I might show you how both the wisdom and the goodness 
of God are manifested in the original law of marriage. I 
might further enter into the argument in support of such being 
the divine purpose as to mankind supplied by the fact of the 
general equality (with a few partial exceptions, and these ill 
ascertained, or arising from artificial rather than from natural 
causes) in the average numerical proportion of the two sexes ; 
as also by the unfriendliness of polygamy (as demonstrated by 
an induction of facts) to population; the degradation, by its 
means, wherever it has prevailed, of the female portion of the 
species from their due rank, estimation, honour, and influence in 
social life ; its miserable inconsistency with the gracious design 
of a benevolent God in regard to domestic peace and happi- 
ness, and the necessary care and proper training of children. 
But I must forbear enlarging. I alluded to a second restric- 
tion. 

That second restriction relates to character, as the for- 
mer related to number. I refer to that law of God’s word 


* Deut. xvii. 17. 
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specially binding on His own people, by which they are inter- 
dicted, on either side of the relation, from contracting marriages 
with such as are not fellow-Christians. The-express terms of 
this restriction are to be found in the words :—“ If her husband 
be dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will, only 
in the Lord.”* There is evidently here a limitation of the 
liberty granted :—“ To whom she will, only,” de. with this 
restriction, that it be “in the Lord.” As this, however, has 
been by some questioned, I must offer a few remarks in support 
of it. Observe, then— 

[1.]| The meaning of the same phrase :—‘“ In the Lord,” in 
other occurrences of it. I am aware that the phrase is of very 
frequent occurrence in this apostle’s writings, and that, accord- 
ing to the connection in which it does occur, it may have diffe- 
rent modifications or shades of meaning. In the occurrence 
of it now before us, it may be admitted to be capable of the 
general sense: — “ Only consistently with the will of the 
Lord.” “So that it be consistent with her obligations as 
a Christian :” —“7de., as Theodoret remarks, to one éuoziorw, 
eloeGe? ;’ or, aS Calvin explains :—‘“ Religiously, or in the 
fear of God; for so alone are matrimonial connections auspi- 
ciously formed.”? Dr. B., then, did not conceive that such 
connections could be formed religiously, or in the fear of 
God, if they were contracted with persons who were not é“éa0- 
ro and edoz8es, of the same faith, godly characters. And the 
same may be said of Calvin himself. His words are :—“ Putant 
hoc additum, ut obiter admoneret, non esse subeundum jugum 
cum impiis, nec appetendam eorum societatem; quod ut verum 
ipse fatear, latius tamen patere judico; nempe, ut religiose et 
cum timore domini id faciant. Sic enim auspicato matrimonia 
contrahuntur.” Calvin, then, while he understands the language 
in the more extensive sense, yet admits the other to be just or 
true. ‘Only let her take care that she marry in the Lord, and 
that, retaining a sense of her Christian obligations, she does not 


LY Cor, vii. 39. *' Rom. xvi. 3, 14, 16, 22; Phil. 1. 14’; Philem. 16. 
* Blomfield, 
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choose a partner for life of a different religion from herself.* 
“She must marry a believer, one who is in Christ by faith 
and profession.”* ‘That is, only to one who is a Christian, 
with a proper sense of her obligations to Christ, and so as to 
promote His glory.”* And the reasons which he assigns for 
such restriction are exceedingly judicious. “The mass of 
interpreters explain this:—Dummodo cui nubat Christianus 
Ged v5 This is, no doubt, so far true; but it would 
appear that évxvgi» has a more extensive meaning in this place, 
as Calvin has correctly observed,” etc.* Its being admitted 
to be “so far true,” is enough. If it be granted to be a 
part of the meaning, there is no need for our insisting on its 
being the whole. So also Scott :—‘‘She may, without sin, 
be married to any other man, provided he be a Christian, and 
in the judgment of charity a true believer.” It is almost the 
universally admitted meaning. But— 

(2.] This interpretation of the phraseology is confirmed by 
the scope of the reasoning in the preceding context :—‘ But to 
the rest speak I, not the Lord,”’ etc. Such marriages as are in 
these verses spoken of, are not dissolved ; but, mark it, the volun- 
tary departure of the unbelieving party is represented, not as a 
thing to be regretted and deplored, but as an advantage or deli- 
verance to the party forsaken. How can we, then, for one 
moment, with such a representation before us, imagine the 
apostle to grant a general liberty to form connections of the 
very same description as those which he pronounces it a happi- 
ness to have been, though not de jure, dissolved, yet de facto, 
severed ? Nothing can more decisively settle the import of 
the restrictive clause under consideration. 

The general doctrine thus advocated, I might further esta- 
blish by many particulars in the patriarchal and the Jewish 
histories ; as also, by pointing out the manifest incongruity and 
unseemliness of such connections, the beautiful and obvious 
association of duty and happiness in the prohibition of them, 


' Doddridge. 2 Whitby, Boothroyd. 3 Barnes. 
* Bilroth, as translated by Dr. W. L. Alexander. 5 vs. 12-15. 
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and the miserable consequences naturally resulting from them. 
The subject is interesting, and in no small degree important ; 
one on which I could enlarge at once with pleasure and with 
profit. But it is not immediately connected with the prohi- 
bitory commandment before us; the violation of the restric- 
tive clause not, of course, involving either of the parties 
in the particular sin which is here forbidden—the sin of 
adultery. 7 

Yet for one moment, my young brethren, looking forward to 
the ministry of the Gospel, and the pastoral care of the churches: 
—‘ Suffer the word of exhortation.” If the selection of a 
suitable partner for life is of consequence to men in general, 
and to Christians in particular, it is with double emphasis of 
consequence to ministers of Christ. Their marrying “in the 
Lord” is more than doubly indispensable. Not only does the 
vigour and growth of a minister’s own personal religion greatly 
depend upon it, as well as the character of a rising family, but both 
his official respectability and his official usefulness may be not a 
little affected by it. The influence of it on his respectability, 
arises from the strength of the natural principle of associa- 
tion. It may in many cases operate unfairly and cruelly ; but 
there is no preventing its operation ; and the best effect of this is 
when it serves the purpose of a preventive check to the formation 
of such unions as are fitted to draw it into unhappy exercise. 
If there be on the part of the wife mental littleness, meanness, 
vulgarity of thought and feeling, it inevitably detracts, through 
the said propensity to associate, from the dignity of the husband. 
The closeness of the relation is apt to produce a blending rather 
than a segregation of the qualities of the two in our conceptions 
of them, and too frequently (alas! for the tendencies of our 
nature), more strongly on the side of the unfavourable than of 
the favourable features. And moreover, it is not to be forgotten, 
the choice lying with the man, the simple fact of his having 
made such a selection necessarily and deservedly lets him down 
in our respectful estimation. 

In a matter, then, of such paramount importance, whether 
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viewed in relation to personal happiness or to official comfort 
and usefulness, let me beseech you to be on your guard against 
indisecreet and hasty precipitancy. Beware of prematurely and 
recklessly committing yourselves. The rashness of a moment 
may lay the foundation for a lifetime of suffering and repentance. 
Look well, in the very first place, to piety, to intelligent Chris- 
tian piety ; look to prudence, to amiableness and cheerfulness 
of temper, such as will cheer and sweeten your moments of relax- 
ation from study and your seasons of domestic intercourse 
with the light of its smiles, the eye of love, and the words 
of kindness; and by a tender and ever-ready sympathy make 
your joys and your sorrows, your gratifications and your soli- 
citudes, its own. And look to education, cultivation of mind, 
and respectability of manners in the intercourse of social 
life. 

I notice the restriction as to duration. This restriction 
stands connected with the important subject of divorce, which 
is intimately involved in the prohibition in the commandment 
before us. 

I am not required to enter into any statement of the laws 
of different countries relative to the reasons and the modes of 
divorce, and of the various kinds and degrees of separation 
between husband and wife. We must confine ourselves to the 
Christian law. This is most explicitly laid down in a passage 
formerly cited,’ and by the very lips of Him who “ spoke as one 
having authority,’ and who could say with truth :—‘‘ Whatso- 
ever I speak, therefore, even as the Father said unto me, so I 
speak.” ? 

The law here laid down is as clear and express as language 
can make it. It affirms one sin alone, one description alone of 
the violation of the connubial covenant, to be a legitimate ground 
of divorce; meaning by divorce the final dissolution of the marriage 
contract, or such a separation of husband and wife as leaves the 
innocent party at least at liberty to marryagain. It so affirms this, 

1 Matt. xix. 3-9. * John xii. 50. 
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that if on any different ground either party should put away the 
other, by such repudiation the marriage would not be nullified ; but 
would still remain in force, andthe formation of another connection 
in such circumstances would involve the sin of adultery. The 
terms of the law are unqualified. They may seem to bear hard 
on particular cases, such as are readily conceivable, and might 
be specified and described. But it is manifestly impossible that 
any law of general application can be so constructed as to pro- 
vide against every individual case of real or imaginary hardship. 
It must ever be assumed as a settled principle of legislation, 
that the particular claims of individual cases must yield to those 
of superior general advantage. But into any consideration of 
the advantages either of marriage itself, or of the permanence 
of its obligation save in the one excepted case, we cannot enter 
here without anticipating what is to follow. 

It is clearly admitted by our Lord Himself, in the passage 
just referred to, that the law of Moses was not so strict on this 
particular, but allowed a somewhat greater latitude. The extent 
of this latitude, the number and the nature of other grounds on 
which, under that law, a man might put away his wife, was a 
erand point of controversy among the Jewish doctors. Some 
of these interpreted the terms of the law in a looser, and others 
in a more stringent sense. The school of Hillel pronounced it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for any cause; anything, 
how trivial soever, that happened to displease him. ‘The school 
of Shammai held that the prescriptions of the law allowed of 
adultery alone as the legitimate ground of divorce.. The latter 
was an identification of the Mosaic with the Christian law. If 
the doctrine of the former school was an extravagantly wide 
and licentious interpretation, that of the latter was as evidently 
founded in mistake; as the admission of the Christian Lawgiver 
Himself of the difference between His own institute and that of 
Moses sufficiently evinces. 

Into the reasons for the greater latitude permitted by the 
law of Moses, that is, by the law of God Himself to the people 
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of Israel, I do not now enter largely. Let the following bricf 
remarks suffice. 

[1.] From “ the hardness of their hearts” being assigned by 
the Lord Himself as the cause, we cannot but place it first. 
And by this expression we seem warranted to conclude, that one 
of the principal reasons of the extended latitude was (not one 
complimentary to the Jewish people assuredly), the avoidance 
of the harsh and cruel treatment of their wives, in consequence 
of their ungovernable tempers, and their domineering and stub- 
born selfishness. Such is the sense at least most commonly 
affixed by commentators to Christ’s remarkable words. It is 
not, however, to be denied, that even when so understood, they 
involve a difficulty, inasmuch as they are by this interpretation 
made more than to insinuate a more than average amount of 
savageness of temper, as a national characteristic among the 
male population of Israel. This bears hard upon them, and, 
so far as I am aware, does not appear, on a comparison 
of their history with that of other peoples, borne out by any 
extraordinary preponderance of facts. On the other hand, the 
difficulty is not less, if by “hardness of heart” is understood of 
the universal natural depravity of man, and his obstinate aver- 
sion to divine restrictions. This supposes God to accommodate 
or let down His laws to meet and gratify that depravity, a 
depravity common to the Jews with all the other portions of 
the race. We can only qualify the difficulty, therefore, without 
pretending entirely to remove it, by observing— 

(2.| That nothing can be clearer than the right of the Su- 
preme Legislator, in any particular case in which His wisdom 
may see fit, to modify any one of His own statutes that is in 
its nature susceptible of modification, that is, one whose modifi- 
cation does not itself imply a violation of any essential element 
or principle of moral rectitude. 

(3.] The special circumstances in the case of the Jews 
which warranted, or rendered eligible and beneficial, the devia- _ 
tion in question, were perfectly known to Him, although it may 
not be easy for us, with certainty and precision, to ascertain and 
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develope them; so that such a case, it is manifest, can be no 
example for us. We cannot follow it. It can never be com- 
petent for us to imagine parallel or similar cases to which, in 
imitation of Jehovah, we may apply the same or a like modifi- 
cation or principle of latitude. We must peremptorily lay 
down the principle, that nothing can ever warrant the same 
thing in any other case, but a direct and fully accredited inti- 
mation of the mind of God. 

[4.] This, therefore, is no recognition of the principle, that 
expediency or utility is the foundation and the test of virtue ; 
as a principle to be applied by the judgment of man. In 
the infinitely enlarged mind of Deity, which, without par- 
tiality, and without defect or mistake, takes in the tendencies 
of every action, both as it bears upon Himself and upon all His 
creatures, it may: at least, if it cannot be admitted as the 
foundation of virtue or moral rectitude, if that must be found 
existing from eternity in the necessity of the divine character, 
and partaking of that necessity, (beyond which it were as impious 
as presumptuous for us to attempt to go) ; yet may it, in the 
divine mind, be the test of virtue, inasmuch as there must 
necessarily be a perfect and invariable accordance between what 
is best in its own nature (as being in harmony with the moral 
nature of God), and that which is best in its tendencies or in its 
conduciveness unitedly to the divine glory and to the benefit 
of creation. 

[5.] The true inference, I should apprehend, from the per- 
mission or relaxation in question is, that divorce on other grounds 
than the one specified is not, in its own nature, inconsistent 
with any of the necessary and immutable principles of moral 
rectitude. For J am unable to bring myself to fancy that God 
could, in any instance or to any degree, authoritatively tolerate 
what is so: but that the restriction to one exclusive ground of 
separation is most conducive to the attainment, on a large scale, 
of the great and valuable ends of the connubial union ; and at the 
same time, and by this means, to the glory of the supreme Ruler, 
and the general happiness of His human creation. 
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(6.] The passage quoted from our Lord’s life leads to the 
observation, that the Christian law was not a new one. It was 
merely the setting aside of the particular indulgence which, for 
the reason given, had been granted to the Jews, more to their 
disgrace than their honour; and the restoration of the original 
law to full and universal obligation :—‘“ From the beginning it 
was not so,” nor was it so to continue. There was to be no 
extension of the Jewish indulgence to other peoples, but an 
equalisation, as from the beginning, of Jews and Gentiles under 
one common statute. 

I would not have it understood, from anything I have said, 
that I regard the law of Moses on this subject as having allowed 
such an unlimited toleration, such an unbridled laxity as the 
school of Hillel alleged. It was less precise in its specifications 
than the original and the Christian law; and the terms of one 
or more of those specifications have had different meanings put 
upon them by different critics and expositors. But like others 
of the same code of laws, it was sadly and licentiously misin- 
terpreted by the wayward and profligate propensities of its 
official expounders. 

By the law of Moses, the sin prohibited in the seventh 
commandment was to be punished with death. Adultery was 
a capital crime. We are not bound in this and other cases by 
the Jewish statutes, to affix the same amount of punitive retri- 
bution. It would be quite a false and unwarrantable assumption 
that we are bound to take our code of punitive sanctions from 
the theocracy. But granting this, we cannot omit the oppor- 
tunity afforded for observing the lamentable prevalence of the 
interdicted sin in our own country, and the light, trifling, and 
even jocose manner in which it is too frequently spoken of. We 
are incomparably purer, I believe, in this department of morality, 
than our continental neighbours in France; but still it is deplo- 
rable that a sin which ever holds a prominent place in the 
enumeration of those which brought down divine judgements 
upon Israel, and on account of which He denounces vengeance 
on other peoples, should be held amongst us in such light esti- 
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mation of its guilt. It is deplorable to see it treated as a mere 
civil offence, to be compensated by a certain amount of damages. 
The very word in such a connection is detestable, indicating, 
as it does, so low a state of moral principle and moral sensibility; 
converting a crime of deep moral turpitude into a mere personal 
wrong; and that wrong reducible, and in almost every criminal 
prosecution actually reduced, to a wretched compensation of 
pounds, shillings, and pence ! 

We come now to consider— 

4. The advantages or benefits of the marriage relation. 
The relation, as formerly shown, was instituted in Paradise by 
the Creator of man, the God of purity and benevolence ; and 
like all His institutes and all His commandments, it was designed 
for the well-being of His creatures in connection with, and 
subserviency to His own glory. When formed and maintained 
upon right principles, it ever has been, and ever will be, found 
eminently conducive to both ends. With regard to the 
well-being of the creature, neither the institution itself, nor 
the all-gracious Being from whose will it had its origin, can 
justly be answerable for the evils which have arisen from the 
wicked or the wanton abuse of it. Sin has in some measure 
poisoned all the springs of human joy, so that now none of them 
is to be found yielding sweet unmingled with bitter. The 
passions of our fallen nature too often render connections which 
were designed and fitted to produce true felicity, the occasion of 
much unhappiness; and in every case, in a greater or less 
degree, mar the perfection of enjoyment. 

“The honey’s mix’d with gall.” 
This, as has just been hinted, is to be imputed, not to the 
connections themselves, but to the influence of the moral cor- 
ruption of our nature working evil by that which is good. 
Wherever there exist superiority and subjection—the right to 
command and the duty to obey, pride is in danger of abusing 
the one, and of spurning at and rebelling against the other. 
And in a large proportion of instances, the latter of the two 
faults arises from the former. Were the authority always exer- 
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cised in love, love would find no difficulty in yielding the sub- 
~ jection. ‘‘ Adam was first formed, then Eve;” and “the man 
was not created for the woman, but the woman for the man.” 
Even in paradise, the head of the woman was the man. 
But the superiority and the subordination engendered no unhap- 
piness there. All was love, and all was joy. There was no 
sin, and there was no pride. Under supreme love to their 
common Maker, Benefactor, and gracious Governor, love to each 
other, unqualified and unalloyed by any debasing principle, and 
uninterrupted in its mutual exercise by any impeding or dis- 
turbing force, governed all their intercourse. Every thought, 
every feeling, every utterance, every action, was the spontaneous 
product and expression of the purest and the tenderest affec- 
tion. Their hearts beat in perfect unison. ‘Their sentiments 
and their dispositions were the same, finding reciprocally a 
mirror in each other’s bosom. Every wish of the one was the 
anticipated desire of the other. Towards God, towards each 
other, and towards all nature around them, there was a_ perfect 
fellow feeling, an unjarring and unceasing sympathy of delight. 
All was animated by love, all hallowed by devotion, all instinct 
with the light and life of untainted innocence. 

But sin entered. Paradise was lost. And since these pris- 
tine days of purity and bliss, many and sad, alas! have been 
the complainings of the unhappiness experienced in this first of 
relations. The complainings have come from the one side and 
_ from the other; and without doubt, in many cases, the cause of 
the unhappiness has lain chiefly or wholly on the one or on the 
other. Yet in not afew, when the outcry of complaint has been 
loudest and angriest from both the parties against each other, 
the blame might be about equally divided between them. Per- 
haps of the aggregate of matrimonial infelicity, nine-tenths may 
be fairly considered as traceable to one source, namely, thought- 
less, imprudent, or unprincipled selection of a partner for the 
relation. ; 

First of all, what an amount of thoughtlessness. With 
what hasty, light, foolish inconsideration do men and women 
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jump at random into a connection that is to last for life, and of 
necessity most intimately and most unceasingly to affect the 
happiness of all their future days. How often is this done as 
if it were a mere holiday frolic, which could be broken off at 
will, as soon as they got tired of it! They hope they are to 
be happy. They have no doubt of it. But the reason of their 
having no doubt is their never having bestowed a single reflec- 
tion on the grounds that exist for the hope. Had they done 
so, they might have found them much more scanty than those 
for fear. But it is a wedding, and that is enough. They have 
got married. The charm is in the word. As to congeniality 
of sentiment, and feeling, and desires, and habits, and pursuits, 
with all else that comes amongst the likelihoods of social har- 
mony and happiness, such things have never entered into the 
calculation. Indeed there has been nothing of calculation or 
forethought in the matter. And is it to be wondered at, 
then, that they who thus wed in haste should repent at 
leisure ? 

Secondly, With what amazing imprudence, what unaccount- 
able infatuation, seen by all but themselves, and ominous 
of anything but good, in defiance of the warnings of recorded 
experience, and of all friendly hints and pomted remonstrances, 
do men and women, who in character, in station, in age, are 
perfect antipodes, persist in their determination to unite them- 
selves for life! Who can be at all surprised that, in such 
cases, too, unhappiness should be the general result? Who, 
but the pitiable victims of their own wilful and irremediable 
folly ? Surely he who “ sows the wind” can reasonably expect 
no other harvest than to ‘“ reap the whirlwind.” 

Thirdly, How thoroughly unprincipled, too, are frequently 
the inducements to this connection. I denounce every marriage 
as unprincipled, that is not based in mutual esteem and love— 
every marriage that is not a bond fide union of hearts. When 
such a connection is entered into for the sake of external sym- 
metry and beauty merely, the selection being made solely by the 
eye, which sees no more, and looks for no more, than the well- 
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proportioned form or “the blooming tincture of the skin,” 
without regard to the qualities of the mind and heart; “ the 
spirit of the union” is, in such cases, a false fire, without the 
hallowed purity and warmth of genuine heart love: and it is 
many a chance to one that it speedily cools down even to 
extinction, leaving only the cold, heartless, lifeless form, without 
a spark of the living and glowing fire—the spirit, the soul, of 
connubial love and joy. What, indeed, could be left remaining 
of that which never had any real existence? And money, 
money, money! O what shall I say of that vilest of degrada- 
tions and abuses, by which the most sacred, intimate, tender, 
and indissoluble of earth’s relations, one which ought to be 
cemented and secured by the very finest and most delicate 
sensibilities and most inviolably honourable sentiments and 
feelings of the heart, is reduced to a base and sordid summing 
up of cash columns and bank interest, or a problem in land- 
measuring and farm-stock. “The love of money” (not money, 
observe, but the love of money) is said, by the highest authority, 
to be ‘ the root of all evil;” and of the many evils that have 
sprung from this productive root, the one I am now noticing is 
assuredly none of the least. A money marriage is a marriage 
in form only; recognised indeed in human courts, but hardly 
owned as legitimate in the court of heaven. It is a mere 
mercantile bargain, a trading copartnery, a union of purses 
(and hardly even that, for purses are kept with great jealousy 
where money is the object, and that object is to get a purse 
rather than to give one—the eager and covetous aspirant having 
often none to give), and not at all a union of affections. Now 
here, too, we have the very same question to put :—If men and 
women will be thus unprincipled as well as foolish in forming 
the connection, is it wonderful that they should find but little 
happiness in it? Would not the greater wonder be that they 
found any at all? And is it fair and seemly to revile an ordi- 
nance of heaven, and load it with foul and angry vituperation 
for what they owe entirely to their want of discretion or want 
of principle ? 
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But after all, making every reasonable allowance for the ills 
inevitably arising from such abuses, marriage is, even with all 
these deductions, productive of a large average of happiness to 
the parties themselves. And of how much more might it be, and 
would it be, but for these. Its collateral benefits, its benefits 
additional to mere connubial enjoyments, are also many and 
valuable. It concentrates the affections. It domesticates the 
passions. It promotes general sobriety, steadiness, and industry. 
It tends to secure the preservation, comfort, health, and proper 
education and settlement of children. It serves to elevate the 
female part of the species to their proper point in the scale of 
character, estimation, and influence. And thus, too, by a happy 
and powerful re-action, it promotes effectually the general 
amelioration of mankind. It removes innumerable causes of 
dispute and litigation. And by division into families, and the 
early formation of habits of subordination and order, it eminently 
facilitates the regular and successful administration of govern- 
ment and laws. 

I have dwelt the more on these points for an obvious reason, 
namely, that the degree of turpitude in the sin prohibited in 
this seventh commandment, and the amount of punitive desert 
contracted by the commission of it, may, among other tests, be 
fairly estimated by a consideration of the excellent nature and 
the precious benefits of the institution of which it is a violation. 
Whatever tends to the disruption, or even the enfeebling, of 
the obligations of such an institution, is, to the extent in which 
it so operates, in direct opposition alike to the happiness of man 
and to the glory of God. 

I now proceed to the more general view of this command- 
ment, as forbidding “ all unchaste thoughts, words, and actions.’’? 
These words succinctly express the truth, and suggest a natural 
arrangement. 

1. Unchaste thoughts. - And here there are three things 
that demand attention— 

First, The spirituality of this, as of every other command in 


1 Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 
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the Decalogue. As in former commandments, so in this, the 
authority of the Christian Lawgiver Himself, the highest of all, 
pronounces the cherishing of inward sinful desire to constitute 
a breach of the law—to be adultery in the heart. 

What an immensity of sin may thus be committed in the 
hidden recesses of thought—the interior chambers of the heart 
—without a word, an act, or even a look of evil. ‘The Lord 
weigheth the spirits.” ‘The righteous Lord trieth the reins 
and the heart.”? © how many evils may lie concealed in the 
mind, that never make their appearance in the conversation and 
the conduct ;—of which the eye of man sees, and the ear of man 
hears nothing! The imagination may give itself the reins, 
and run wild over interdicted ground, while regard to character, 
and even, it is possible, apprehension for the interests of reli- 
gion, may lay a restraint on external indulgence. O bear ever 
in mind, that the eye of omniscient purity looks directly and 
unceasingly into the heart ; that He has especial respect to the 
habitudes and tendencies of the ‘inner man.” He regardeth 
“truth in the inward parts.”’ “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” “If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.”* Forget not the strikingly emphatic 
admonition of the poet, the author of the “‘ Night Thoughts :” 

“ Guard well thy thoughts—thy thoughts are heard in heaven.” 

Secondly, Evil thoughts are the germs of evil words and 
evil works. The rovings of a licentious imagination are the 
natural preludes to outward departures from the paths of purity. 
“Every man is tempted when he is drawn aside of his own 
lust, and enticed. Then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.’’* 
The man who admits and cherishes the thought of evil, is by 
such mental indulgence fitting himself for the doing of it. 
Every such excursion of the licentious fancy brings with it a 
weakening of the principles of resistance, and a strengthening 
of the power of temptation when it comes in the way. “ A 


' Matt. v. 27-30. 2 Prov. xvi. 2; Ps, vit. 9. 3 Ps, li. 6; lxvi. 18;, Matt. v. 8. 
4 James i. 14, 15. 
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good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
good things; and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth evil things; for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” ‘From within, out of the 
heart, proceed adulteries, fornications.”* Let a fountain of 
impurity be gathered in the imagination, it may be expected to 
flow, and in streams like itself. 

Thirdly, The exceedingly insinuating nature of such evil 
imaginations. No fellow-creature is privy to them. They are 
indulged in secret, in the penetralia of the mind. There are 
none of the restraining checks felt which arise from the presence 
and inspection of other men. And, alas! for our fallen nature, 
how sadly feeble is the restraint imposed by the intimated will, 
and the invisible presence of the Holy One, when they stand 
altogether alone, unaccompanied by the more immediate and 
palpable barriers of human opinion, of reputation, and of inte- 
rest amongst men. Many a plausible palliation and apology 
does the deceitful heart frame to itself. How does it flatter 
itself that the crime is not, and cannot be very great, when no 
criminal act is the result, and (if the man be a religious professor) 
the interests of Christianity are not exposed and endangered. 
It is all within himself. No one is injured by it. And thus, 
by degrees, such improper and seductive thoughts come to pre- 
sent themselves more and more readily to the mind, till it turns 
to pollution by what may be termed the instinct of habit—a 
‘“‘ second nature’’ superinduced upon another already evil; and 
conscience ceases almost entirely to interpose a single remon- 
strance. And thus, while there may be a sober, grave, regular, 
and even religious exterior; the “ inward parts’ may to the 
divine eye be presenting a widely different scene. ‘There is the 
whited sepulchre, ‘‘ beautiful outwardly, but within full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness.”? There is a counterpart to 
the secret “‘ chambers of imagery’’® laid open in vision to the 
eye of the entranced prophet: the recesses of the heart being 
portrayed all round by the pencil and the vivid colouring and 

1 Matt. xv. 19. 2 Matt. xxiii. 27. 8 Ezek, vill. 12. 
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grouping of a licentious fancy, with all the fascinating scenes of 
forbidden pleasure; and as they are explored from chamber 
to chamber, “ with greater abominations.” 

2. Unchaste words. These are the utterance of the evil 
thoughts. It is this that constitutes their flagitiousness on the 
part of him who uses them. ‘They are morally evil, in propor- 
tion as they partake of, and indicate the state of the heart. 
But while the impurity of the heart does infinite harm to him 
by whom it is cherished ; it is only when the inward impurity 
gives itself utterance that the evil is communicated to others. 
It is when the streams find their way out from the fountain 
within that the deadly influence is diffused. They carry con- 
tamination and destruction in their course. And moreover, 
while the utterance conveys the evil to others, it serves to 
establish and increase it in the speaker’s own mind. The very 
putting of an obscene sentiment into words tends, by a natural 
reaction upon the heart from which it has come forth, to add 
fuel to the hidden fire of lawless passion. And then, its influ- 
ence on others! It is impossible to tell what an amount of 
fearful mischief may arise from the utterance of but one word. 
It_may insinuate into a mind before comparatively pure, an 
idea or a desire which, taking root amidst the native corrup- 
tions of the heart, may germinate, and expand, and fructify, 
producing, in lamentable abundance, “ the grapes of Sodom 
and the clusters of Gomorrah.” It may kindle a fire there that 
may consume every sound principle in the soul, and “ burn to 
the lowest hell!” 


‘There is a prurience in the speech of some— 
Wrath stays him, or else God would strike him dumb, 
O come not ye near innocence and truth, 
Ye worms that eat into the bud of youth ! 
Infectious as impure, your blighting power 
Taints in its rudiments the promised flower !”’ 


3. Unchaste actions. With any who admit the authority 
of the word of God, and the authority of His law, there can be 


no doubt about the guilt of these. I have not deemed it 
necessary to enter into any verbal criticism on the terms 
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employed in this commandment. The difference between 
adultery and fornication every one sufficiently understands. And 
there is, as might be supposed, a corresponding difference 
between the terms used in the original languages of Serip- 
ture. The latter is the more general, the former the more 
specific term. All adultery is fornication, but all fornication is 
not adultery. Adultery is fornication when committed by mar- 
ried persons, and involving an act of infidelity to the nuptial 
covenant. At the same time, the original terms are not always 
used with a strict adherence to this distinction. It is generally 
admitted that the term employed here, as in some other places, is 
to be understood, per synecdochen, as putting the species for the 
genus: adultery strictly so called being the worst description of 
the sin, involving the twofold evil of uncleanness, and of the 
violation of one of the most sacred rights of our neighbour, and 
meant to comprehend every description of licentious intercourse 
between the sexes—all sexual connection but that of marriage. 
The Greek verb woyedw is by Schleusner interpreted with 
the utmost possible latitude of comprehension. And our 
Lord’s words :—‘‘ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart,’’! 
although without doubt capable of being understood as affirming 
the spirituality of the prohibition, whether taken in its restricted 
or its general sense; yet are generally, and I conceive justly, 
regarded as having reference to all descriptions of illicit desire. 
Every one knows that the Bible is full of the prohibition and 
reprobation of fornication in all its varieties, as well as of 
adultery. 

When the transgression does assume the particular form 
most directly and explicitly specified in the commandments, how 
deep the turpitude, and how bitter the effects resulting from 
it? It is a violation of the marriage covenant, on which side 
soever the trespass is committed. The tempter to the crime 
has far from the lightest share in the guilt. How dreadful is 
the wound, and how irreparable, inflicted on the innocent party 

1 Matt. v. 28. 
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in that covenant! Amidst all the unnumbered ills which enter 
into the catalogue of human sufferings, no wound so deep, so 
tender, so exquisitely poignant, so rankling, so deadly, can be 
inflicted on the heart of man. ‘Oh what terms are strong 
enough for the atrocious villany of the man, who 


“ With studied, sly, ensnaring art,” 


has succeeded in alienating the affections, undermining the prin- 
ciples, murdering the reputation, and consigning to irretrievable 
ruin the truth, the virtue, the hope, and the happiness, of the 
victim of his lawless passion. What hell-fiend malignity that 
can smile at the anguish of an unspeakably worse than widowed 
husband ; covering with the pall of darkness and despair all 
the untold delights of connubial and domestic life, his purest 
and his sweetest on earth; quenching the light in his taber- 
nacle ; and robbing his family, not of the tender joys only, but of 
the precious and irrecoverable benefits of a mother’s affection 
and a mother’s care; and spreading a scene of exquisite dis- 
tress through an entire circle of united and happy relatives. 


‘Curse on his perjured arts, 
And smooth dissembling !” 


And is there aman to be found who deserves a sentence of 
reprobation still deeper, who should be chased from the society of 
human beings with execrations still more bitter, and, I may add, 
with hootings more indignant and scornful, and bearing the 
brand of an indelible infamy? There is! It is the man (for, 
to the shame of human nature, it is feared the case is not ima- 
ginary, though it may have been rare), who, privy to the arts 
of the seducer, connives at his base purpose, shuts his eyes, 
and holds his tongue, permits the ruin, and then presents his 
contemptible and execrable claim for pecuniary damages! selling 
wife, and honour, and virtue, and plighted troth, and conscience, 
and heaven, all in one lot, for a few paltry pounds! 

When the sin is of a more general kind—fornication, - 
whoredom, what unnumbered woes to individuals, to families, to 
communities—what an accumulation of wretchedness in time, 
and of anguish and despair in eternity, may be traced to it as 
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their orign! It is a most copious fountain of misery and 
death. J might depict to you the loathsome history of many 
a miserable individual of either sex, whose career of open 
vice, and profligacy, and crime, has had its commencement 
here. I might direct your eye (but that it would be polluting 
to dwell on such scenes) to those haunts of all that is vile, 
and impious, and damning; of impurity, intemperance, and 
blasphemy ; of mirth and misery, the one trying, but ill suc- 
ceeding, to conceal the other, and to the mind of sensibility 
presenting an aspect even more appalling than its most haggard 
and frightful features; haunts which send forth their putrescent 
exhalations over so many districts of all our populous towns, 
spreading moral corruption, and provoking heaven’s vengeance. 
I might tell you of lock hospitals and penitentiary asylums, and 
disclose their respective scenes of corporeal and mental, of 
physical and spiritual woe. How many cells of prisons and 
bridewells has this vice contributed to fill! How many scaffolds 
and gibbets has it erected! ‘To how many suicides has it insti- 
gated! How many harmless babes has it murdered! In how many 
minds has it, directly or indirectly, quenched the light of reason, 
and shut up its hapless victims in the receptacles of insanity ! 
How many dying pillows has it planted with piercing thorns! 
What virulent venom has it imparted to “the sting of death!” 
And what fuel has it heaped upon the “ fire that never shall be 
quenched !” O! little and lightly as men may, and alas! do 
think of it, there is hardly a single sin around which there 
might be mustered a more fearful array of present and eternal 
woes. And every man who, in whatever way or whatever 
degree, contributes to its prevalence, is the enemy of his country, 
of his kind, and of his God! It is a sadly just remark of Paley, 
founded in observation and experience, that whatever may be 
assigned as the cause, there is no sin that tends more effectually 
to the deterioration and extinction of all moral principles than 
this.’ 

1 See Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Female Prostitution, etc., and Memoirs of Dr. 
Wardlaw, p. 411. 
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And this, dear brethren, leads me to address a word or 
two to you, as appropriate to your prospects as men in training 
for the ministry of God’s word. The remark of Dr. Paley, in con- 
nection with all the other views which have been presented of 
the sin, should render you the more jealous of yourselves— 
the more vigilant against all the encroachments of an evil 
so insinuating ;—an evil which may haunt the study of the 
solitary recluse as well as the more public resorts of licentious 
fascination ; which the cell of the hermit, or the cloister of the 
monk cannot shut out; and which the priestly celibacy of the 
“mystery of iniquity,’ instead of preventing, has fearfully and 
indefinitely augmented. This consideration ought, at the same 
time, to stimulate the “man of God”’ to the faithful execution of 
his sacred trust, as the commissioned advocate of virtuous and 
holy principle, and in a special manner the guardian of youth 
from the contaminations of impurity, and of the advances, more 
open or more covert, of seduction, infamy, and ruin. Allow me, 
then, a few sentences on the manner of dealing with such sub- 
jects in public assemblies. I need not say it is delicate ground. 
But delicate as it is, faithfulness demands that, as a part of “ the 
counsel of God,” it be not slurred over in silence. Let us beware 
of allowing the requisite delicacy to become to such a degree fas- 
tidious, and thus excessive and false, as to hinder us from lifting 
up the voice of affectionate and unambiguous warning, when the 
subject comes fairly in our way, or when special circumstances 
call for the notice of it, against a sin, of which with melancholy 
truth it may be said, that if others have slain their thousands, 
it has slam its ten thousands. When we venture to speak on 
such subjects, we stand between two risks—the risk, on the one 
hand, of wounding the feelings of sensitive delicacy, (for truly 
has it been said, that “ even the most chaste and correct obser- 
vations concerning it are apt to give pain, or at least to excite 
an alarm, in a refined and apprehensive mind”’) ; and the risk, on 
the other, of awakening the displeasure of our Divine Master, 
by sacrificing the great ends of our ministry to the requisitions 
of a preposterous, morbid, and mischievous fastidiousness, Most 
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cordially do I adopt the eloquent and impassioned expostulations, 
on the same subject, of the excellent Dr. Dwight :—* Is it not a 
plain and prominent part of the. counsel of God, to forbid, to 
discourage, to prevent, this profligate conduct of mankind ? 
Why else was this precept inserted in the Decalogue, and pro- 
mulgated amidst the lightnings of Sinai? Why else is it, 
throughout the Scriptures, made the subject of such forcible 
prohibitions, and the object of such awful threatenings? What 
reason can be given why it should not be introduced into the 
pulpit? Can common sense either prove or discern the useful- 
ness of excluding it? Is it fit, is it safe, is it not preposterous, 
is it not ruinous to the best interests of mankind, to leave the 
whole management of it to loose and abandoned men; and to 
suffer them, from year to year, and from century to century, to 
go on in a course of corruption, seducing and destroying 
thousands and millions, especially of the young, the gay, and 
the giddy: while we, ministers of Christ, divinely appointed to 
watch for the souls of men, quietly sit: by, and see them hurried 
on to perdition? Shall we be awed by the cry of indelicacy, 
originally raised by the most indelicate of mankind, only to 
keep the field open for its own malignant occupancy ? Shall 
we not infinitely rather lay hold of every opportunity, and all 
the means furnished, here and elsewhere,” (that is, in the pulpit 
and out of it), “to rescue our fellow-creatures from destruction ?”’? 

And do not, dear young friends and brethren, count it either 
unnecessary, unkind, or unduly jealous, if I warn you of the 
importance and the obligation of giving to all your admonitions 
on this subject the force of a thoroughly consistent example, 
pure and unblemished, unaccused and unsuspected. “ Be ye 
clean that bear the vessels of the Lord.” The world is ever 
watchful, pryingly watchful of the characters of the godly, and 
especially of those of Christian ministers. More is expected of 
them than of others, and the expectation is reasonable. And 
when anything whatever can be detected and laid hold of in a 
minister’s behaviour, even in the form of lightness, impropriety, 

' Theology, Serm. 120, 
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imprudence, it is sure of being made the most of, of being 
repeated, and of losing nothing in the repetition. It gains 
in an increasingly aggravated form, as it passes from mouth to 
mouth, a universal circulation. It thus mars seriously his 
general usefulness, and impairs, if it does not annihilate the 
efficiency of everything he can say, in relation to the parti- 
cular point in which he has failed. Let your prayer ever be :— 
“ Uphold thou my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip 
not.”+ It is a melancholy reflection, in whatever way it be 
accounted for, that in the department of the ministry, the vice 
of which we have been treating has given rise to a greater 
amount of scandal than perhaps any other. And when in any 
case there has been more than the lightness and imprudence 
just adverted to, when there has, under whatever circumstances 
of temptation, been an actual failure before it, and a fall into 
gross sin, O what a triumph to “the world of the ungodly!” 
What chuckling, what a winking of the eye, and shrugging of 
the shoulders, and meaning looks, and sarcastic jests, and bursts 
of triumphant merriment! What “marrow to the bones” of 
heartless and godless profligacy! By a single fall of this 
description, even although the delinquent may become a genuine 
penitent, and may prosecute his labours with all the augmented 
tenderness and energy of a subdued and restored soul, a minister 
of Christ may do an extent of damage such as all his future life 
may not suffice to repair! 

Let the counsel of Solomon, then, or rather of the divine 
Spirit by Solomon, be ever borne in mind, and carefully carried 
out in practice :—‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence,” etc.’ 


tla TH | 2 Prov. iv. 23-27. 


XXVUI.—THE DECALOGUE. THE EIGHTH 
COMMANDMENT. 


Tuts law has an immediate reference to PROPERTY ; the existence 
of which it presupposes, and which it is designed authoritatively 
to protect from every description of dishonest violation. I do 
not here feel myself called upon to enter into the discussion of 
the various theories that have been propounded by moral philo- 
sophers and political economists, as to the origin of the right 
of property. The earth belongs to men, by the original gift of 
its Maker :—“‘ The heavens are the Lord’s; the earth hath He 
given to the children of men.” When “the Lord God planted 
a garden eastward in Eden,” and placed Adam in it “to dress 
it and to keep it;” that region of beauty, fertility, and joy 
became his by divine appropriation. When paradise was lost, 
and when men multiplied, and were scattered over an extending 
territory, private property might originate in various ways; by 
the right of prior occupancy, and the labour of cultivation; by 
the right of mutual voluntary partition of a common district ; 
and thereafter, by gift, by exchange, or by purchase. In the 
case of the Israelites, there was direct divine interference; a 
transference to them of the possessions of the heathen, and a 
division of these among the different tribes by lot. Even 
among them, however, personal and family property came to be 
regulated by provisions of law. And for our present purpose, 
it is enough to observe, that in every civilized community, its 
own statutes must determine the principles and the modes of 
the acquisition, the tenure, and the transference of property. 
The commandment assumes its existence, and draws around it 
a line and barrier of security. The terms must be understood 
in their most comprehensive sense. STEALING, taken strictly, 
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is the secret abstraction of what belongs to another. Robbery 
is the taking of it by open violence. Prracy is robbery on the 
seas. SACRILEGE is the plundering, whether by theft or robbery, 
of property consecrated to religious worship or other sacred uses. 
But the spirit of the prohibition obviously extends in its appli- 
cation to every way in which, without right, we appropriate to 
ourselves what belongs to another—to every violation of the 
right of property. 

The subject may be divided into two parts. The first. 
relates to what is more directly, and the second to what is more 
remotely, included in the prohibition. Under the first is con- 
demned every method by which one man deprives another 
of property already in his possession, or prevents him from 
obtaining that which is rightfully his. Under the second, every 
thing that tends to place men, ourselves, or others, in circum- 
stances of temptation to the commission of the sin. 

I. On the direct and proper crime of theft it is almost 
needless to dwell. Its guilt is universally admitted. It igs 
punished by the laws of every country where property is recog- 
nised. And in all civilized society it is branded with infamy ; 
excluding its convicted perpetrator from every circle of honour- 
able intercourse. 

The laws of ancient Sparta, it is true, protected theft, when 
it was dexterously and successfully perpetrated. But this, of 
course, was meant, not as an encouragement to stealing, con- 
sidered in itself and as an end, or as an approbation of the crime ; 
but as an incentive to the arts of caution, vigilance, and adroit- 
ness. It was purchasing this real or imagined advantage at 
the expense of the cherishmg of a monster evil, and exhibiting 
to the wonder and the contempt of mankind a wretched anomaly 
in legislation: making the mere stupidity and clumsiness of 
the perpetrator all that was punishable in an action essen- 
tially immoral; remitting its punishment, and even crowning 
it with commendation and applause, m proportion as it was 
distinguished by the very quality from which arose its principal 
danger: the cleverness obliterating the turpitude ! 
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It must be very obvious, that in whatever ,way I either 
deprive another of what rightfully belongs to him, or prevent 
his attainment of that to which he has a rightful claim, I am 
chargeable with a breach of the spirit of this commandment. It 
is the same in this case as in the case of lying. In what way 
soever I produce. intentionally a false impression in any mind, 
whether it be by word or by silence, by speaking or by not 
speaking, by look, by emotion, or by act, I am guilty of the 
sin of lying. So as to stealing. It is the deprivation 
of property, in whatever way effected, that constitutes the 
crime. 

It seems to be further sufficiently evident, that what the 
commandment directly regards is the property of others. I 
make the observation, because in the Shorter Catechism the 
commandment is interpreted as requiring of us, ‘the lawful 
procuring and furthering of the wealth and outward estate of 
ourselves and others ;’’ and as forbidding “ whatsoever doth, or 
may, unjustly hinder our own or our neighbour’s wealth or 
outward estate.” At first view this seems dubious and strange, 
that a law which prohibits our taking from others should be 
interpreted as requiring the “ procuring and furthering of our 
own wealth and estate.” But observe, not only is it the “lawful”’ 
procuring and furthering of our earthly good that is alleged to 
be required, in contradistinction to that which is unlawful ; 
there is a depth of sense and wisdom beyond this in the answer, 
such as should make those ashamed that have ventured to 
ridicule it. It is true, indeed, that every direct application of 
the law to ourselves, to our own property, is unnatural and 
strained ; but the indirect application is fair and forcible; inas- 
much as it is by the lawful furtherance of “our own wealth 
and outward estate,” that we are placed beyond the temptation 
to desire and to abstract that which is our neighbour’s. And on 
the contrary, by whatever injures and abridges that which is 
our own, we become proportionally exposed to such temptations. 
This, therefore, will come distinctly under the second of our two 
divisions, according to which the commandment is understood 
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to forbid whatever unnecessarily exposes to temptation to the 
commission of the sin. 

Among the direct infractions of the commandment. may 
fairly be reckoned, what naturally enough suggests itself as 
being the first fraud of which a man may be the object though 
not the perpetrator, all unjust appropriation by parents of 
their children’s rightful patrimony, or even of such means 
of subsistence and comfort as parents are in duty bound to 
provide for them. These are things that belong to them, 
that are their due ; the latter by the law both of nature and of 
revelation; the former by direct bequest or legal succession. 
Certainly the moral turpitude of such wilful privation cannot be 
regarded as lessened by nearness of relationship. On the 
contrary, it is enhanced ; inasmuch as there is a breach at once 
of the claims of equity in the withholding of what is due, and of 
the obligations of natural affection, which, instead of losing, 
gain strength by the proximity of the connection—the nearer 
the stronger. It is on this principle that Paul reasons. “ But 
if any man provide not for his own, and specially for those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.”* All privation either of rightful patrimony or of due 
support, should be regarded and stigmatized as so much theft ; 
and theft of the meanest and worst kind, being theft from those 
who cannot right themselves. 

More particularly we class here all frauds. They come 
under the prohibition, as being the means of either unjustly 
depriving of property possessed, or of preventing the acquisition 
of property in right. And it is to be feared there are not a 
few persons in the world, who hold in detestation anything of 
the nature of direct thieving, and who would be provoked to 
take the life of the man that should make the most distant 
approach to charging them with such a thing, to whom the sin 
may be too justly imputable, while they think not of it, and have 
a conscience very much at ease. 

Let me apply this general observation to a few cases of a 
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general complexion, and by no means either imaginary or of 
rare occurrence. 

1. We apply it first to BARGAINS. What is an honest 
bargain? There are some who, for an answer to the question, 
satisfy themselves with the maxim, in the terms of Hudibras :— 


‘That the price of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring’”— 


whatever can be procured for it. The maxim is a most iniqui- 
tous and pernicious one. They by whom it is adopted may 
easily, under cover of it, both impose upon the ignorance of 
those who happen not to be acquainted with the true value of 
the article, and take advantage of the exigence of those to 
whom it is indispensable. Now, although to the man who 
thus needs it ‘necessity has no law,’ and he must have it, 
cost what it may; there ought to be some law on the part of 
him who owns the article. He ought not to regard himself as 
released from all law by the pressure of the exigency. That 
law, in which all other laws relative to our conduct to fellow- 
creatures, our ‘“ neighbours,’ are summed up :—‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them’”— 
should bind him. 

An honest bargain is a bargain of which the terms accord 
with the fair market price of the article at the time. In this 
definition, of course, the market price is understood to be known ; 
and, when known, it is, in all ordinary cases, the equitable 
price. It is so on either side. It would be as much a violation 
of honesty for the buyer to take the article for less than what he 
knows to be the market price, when the seller is ignorant of it, 
as for the seller to dispose of it for more when the buyer is in 
ignorance of it. The sin on both sides is the same. Where 
there are no means, on either side, of knowledge, the desire of 
each party should be to ascertain, on principles of mutual inte- 
grity, what is a just equivalent: neither taking any undue 
advantage of either the ignorance or the exigence of the other. 
But if a man knows the state of the market, and either misre- 
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presents or conceals it, he is guilty of a fraud which he cannot 
but be conscious he would instantly and strongly condemn 
were it practised against himself; and whatever amount of profit 
he may realize by such a transaction must be regarded in no 
other light than as so much stolen property ; just as much so, as 
if he had gone to his neighbour’s house or to his place of business, 
and taken it away. 

The same remarks are fully applicable to the concealment of 
known defects in any commodity; defects which do not appear 
to the eye, or are not discoverable by the examination, of the 
purchaser. I am well aware that a principle the very reverse of 
this is adopted and defended by many; and that there are par- 
ticular markets, in which the art of concealment is one of the 
requisite qualifications of the salesman, and, in the slang of the 
trade, has various cant designations given to it. No matter. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that every thing of the kind, 
whether found in the knowing jockeyship of a horse-market, of 
which the knack of over-reaching is one of the cardinal virtues ; 
or in imparting, by means devised for the purpose, the super- 
ficial appearance, to the unskilful eye, of a stout and tenacious 
fabric, to a piece of goods that in reality is of the consistence of 
a spider’s web; or in being silent about blemishes which are 
necessarily out of sight, and are not at all suspected by the pur- 
chaser; or in allowing a commodity, in any other way whatever, 
to pass from our hands as other than what we know it to be, and 
at a price which, were all known that we know, we are sensible 
would never be paid for it: whatever be thought of it in the 


~world, and by what names soever it may be called in the 


vocabulary of its conventional morality, is utterly at variance 
with the plainest principles of sound Christian integrity. All 
that is gained by it is gained by theft. The whole of the extra 
price so obtained is as really stolen from the purchaser, as if we 
had put our hand in his pocket for it. With whatever self- 
complacence we may put it into our own, it deserves no other 
or better name than “ the wages of unrighteousness.” 
Depreciating the value of what we buy evidently comes 
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under the same condemnation as enhancing that of what we sell. 
How graphic, though brief, the description by the wise man :— 
“Tt is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but when he is 
gone his way then he boasteth.”* This is one of many proofs, 
with which that wonderful book, the book of Proverbs, abounds, 
of the identity of this human nature of ours in allages. “ Then 
he boasteth.”’ But of what does he boast? He may “ flatter 
_ himself in his own eyes,” as having done a very clever thing, 
and smile in his sleeve at the silliness of the dupe whom he 
fancies he has outwitted ; but truly, he “ glories in his shame.” 
He makes his boast of dishonesty and of falsehood. He never 
can look for a blessing with the gain he has got by it. 
Nothing can be plainer to any unsophisticated mind, than that 
it is impossible to clear from the guilt of lying the man who 
pretends to think an article worth less than the price at which 
it is offered, while in his own mind and conscience he is sen- 
sible that the price is really low, and that it is worth more. 
And when, by such pretension, he tries to get it for less, he 
is, whether he succeeds or not, chargeable with fraud. He is 
keeping in his own pocket what ought to go into that of his 
neighbour. All cheapening below what is known to be a fair 
market price is, In plain English, an attempt to steal. 

I need not surely say, that false weights and measures are 
at once practical lies and instruments of theft, quite as much so 
as false keys and picklocks.? Every thing of this kind is so 
manifest and flagrant a breach of the commandment before us, 
as to render it a waste of words to say a word about it. What- 
ever the purchaser pays for beyond the real weight or the true 
measure is property stolen by the seller. | 

These and others similar in kind, are only so many ways 
of stealing—depriving others, unrighteously, of what belongs to 
them. The best and shortest way to try every thing of the 
kind is at once to apply to it the test of the “royal law,” the 
great Bible rule of equity already adverted to :—‘ Whatsoever 
ye would,” etc. O how admirably this simple rule detects and 
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exposes all fallacious pretexts ; overthrowing in one moment the 
most plausible reasonings of a selfish sophistry, and the most 
insinuating and blinding excuses and palliations. When we are 
employing such reasonings, and plying and drugging our con- 
sciences with such palliations and excuses, were we, for one 
moment, dismissing them all, to put to ourselves the simple 
question :—‘ Should I like this done to me ?”” how soon would the 
point be settled. If we cannot with a clear conscience say :— 
Yes, to that question, we had need to beware. We are on slip- 
pery and untenable ground, which “the righteous Lord who 
loveth righteousness,” can never sanction. 

2. We apply our general remarks to BorRowines. To 
borrow when we have not the means of paying, and to borrow 
when we have the means, but have not the intention to pay, are 
both ways of stealing ; depriving another of property by unrigh- 
teous means. And it is of all kinds of thieving the worst. It is 
worse than even going and abstracting what belongs to another 
secretly. Why? Because it involves in it the arts of hypo- 
crisy and falsehood; and a basely ungrateful practising upon 
kindness. 

We are so far chargeable, too, with the same evil when we 
borrow any commodity, and so misuse and injure it while in our 
possession, whether wilfully or by negligence, as that, when 
restored, it is materially depreciated in value. We must, more- 
over, include in the same category, all cases of contracting debts, 
in whatever way, when we have no reasonable prospect of being 
able to pay them. It must not be regarded as enough that we 
have no direct intention not to pay, or that we say :— We thought 
we might be in a condition to pay. It is incumbent that we 
examine well the ground on which this expectation rests, and 
see that it be real and solid; that it affords a fair prospect of our 
being able to meet the demand when it becomes due. And here, 
too, the golden rule is the safest criterion. Let the question be: 
—‘ Did I know the circumstances of the lender to be the same 
as mine now are, and our positions were reversed—he the bor- 
rower and I the lender, should I be willing or count it safe to 
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lend to him? If conscience answers no, we should not borrow. 
We must not satisfy ourselves with honest intentions. It is a 
case In which we are exposing the property of others to risk ; 
and, in such a case, how honest soever may be our intentions, 
we are substantially, practically, and in regard to the effects 
upon others, dishonest ; if, along with our intentions, we do not 
at the same time ascertain well our means and prospects. 

There is by far too little attention shown to such principles 
as these. People are apt to fancy it all well because they are 
only borrowing. They forget that borrowing, when there are 
not ascertained means of paying, is equivalent with taking. 
Asking would, in such cases, be far more upright and consistent 
with conscientious principle. It may be more humiliating, 
but it is a sad symptom of the state of moral principle in a 
man’s conscience, when, to save his pride, he will sacrifice his 
honesty! How mournfully frequent is the sacrifice! And, 
after all, true are the wise man’s words :— ‘“ The borrower is 
servant to the lender :”’ and he who is ashamed to ask gratuitous 
supply, and receives under the guise of borrowing when he has 
not, and knows he has not, wherewith to meet the obligation he 
is contracting, prefers what is immoral to what is only mortifying 
—prefers being a thief to being a beggar ; and at the same time, 
when the period for payment arrives, incurs, in an aggravated 
form, all the mortification to which asking would have subjected 
him, with the heavy addition of the forfeiture of honour and inte- 
grity, and consequently of the future confidence of his fellow-men. 
Thus he only for a time keeps up appearances, to sink the lower 
in the end. 

3. We mention next—ABUSE OF CONFIDENTIAL TRUSTS. 

This is evidently one of the most flagrant violations of the 
law before us. It is theft, with the superaddition of breach of 
faith, of treachery. | 

We may fairly apply this observation to the public money. 
The statesman who, with the charge of any department of the 
national revenue, is guilty of peculation, of appropriating to 
himself what belongs to the public treasury, is a public robber. 
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The only difference between him and the private swindler, or 
thief, is, that he steals from millions, while the other steals from 
one. He breaks faith with the community with whose revenues 
he has been entrusted, and makes rich at their expense. In point 
of principle, he might just as well abstract their respective pro- 
portions of the amount from the pockets, the tills, the desks, or 
the drawers of the individuals of whom the community is com- 


posed. The same thing, of course, is true of all public func- 


tionaries, of all officers through whose hands the money of the 
lieges passes to the treasury. All embezzlement, to whatever 
extent, the least as well as the greatest (for we must not forget 
who hath said :-— He that is unfaithful in the least is unfaithful 
also in much’’), is theft; it is the secret abstraction and appro- 
priation of what belongs to others, aggravated by the serious 
accompaniment of the violation of a sacred trust. 

All servants, all confidential agents, ought specially to bear 
in mind the great principle of this command. They would do 
well to remember, and by you, as their future religious instruc- 
tors, should be kept in mind, that, in their circumstances, secret 
purloining is worse, in moral turpitude, than if they were to 
sally forth for midnight stealth and depredation, armed with 
all the apparatus of house-breaking and thievery ; inasmuch as, 
to the abstraction of property they add the equal or greater 
sin of breach of confidence. Every farthing they add by 
such means to their wages, has the curse of God attached to 
it. The embezzlement may escape detection by man; but 
unless the “conscience be seared,” there can be little enjoy- 
ment in the ill-gotten gain. A sense of the displeasure of the 
all-seeing God must haunt them, and even the smiles of an 
unsuspecting, confiding master must go as daggers of reproach 
to their very hearts. And if you would be faithful, let none 
be allowed to fancy that, because their purloinings are small, 
very trifling, never missed, not worth mentioning, especially 
when everything is so abundant, their culpability is propor- 
tionally small. It is not to the greatness or the littleness of 
the actual abstraction that, in forming His estimate of the sin, 
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God looks; it is to the principle of it. It is by this that He 
judges; by this that He apportions retribution. And, indeed, 
there is one view of the case, in which the very diminutiveness 
of the theft forms an aggravation of its turpitude. The 
smaller the pilfering, the less is the temptation to the commis- 
sion of it. So that the man who steals a shilling violates the 
principle of integrity and honour, and constitutes himself a thief 
for a less consideration than he who steals a pound. He falls 
before a weaker temptation. He discovers, consequently, a 
smaller amount of the power of principle. | 
It may not be amiss to set before you here a small sample 
of the kind of morality that is taught to the rising priesthood 
of Popery in the College of Maynooth, and doubtless in other 
seminaries of the same communion; and the principles of which 
morality they of course not only practise themselves, but incul- 
cate upon their flocks; regulating according to them the entire 
system of confession, indulgence, and absolution. The books 
used as text-books are “ Delahogue’s Treatises on Dogmatic 
Theology,’ and “ Bailly’s on Moral Theology.” Under the 
head of the precept of the Decalogue now before us—the eighth : 
‘The second question discussed is:—How great must be the 
quantity of the thing stolen, in order to constitute the theft a 
mortal sin?’ To which the answer is :— This quantity cannot 
easily be determined, since nothing has been decided on the 
point, either in natural, divine, or human law. Some are of 
opinion, that the quantity necessary for the maintenance of an 
individual for one day, in a manner suitable to his station 
in the world, is sufficient to make the theft a mortal sin. 
Others think that it requires a quantity which, everything con- 
sidered, inflicts a grievous injury on our neighbour, and deprives 
him of something particularly useful ; a loss, however, which in 
respect of one (a rich man for instance) is slight, in respect of 
a poor man, may be considered heavy. ‘The same quantity in 
all thefts cannot, therefore, be assigned as constituting the sub- 
ject-matter of a mortal sin.” Then there follows a distribution 
of men into four classes—the nobles, gentlemen who live on 
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their estates, artificers, and the poor; and the ratio accord- 
ing to which, in the case of each, the theft ceases to be a 
venial and becomes a mortal sin, is laid down, viz. fifty or 
sixty pence for the highest (“ in fact,” it is said, “‘ this appears 
to be a sufficient sum in reference to all men, even to princes, 
because this sum of money is considerable in itself, and might 
be of service to princes, since it would be sufficient for the pay 
of several soldiers for one day”); forty pence for the second; 
for the third, twenty pence if their trade be very lucrative, and 
tenpence if less so; and for the fourth, or paupers, fourpence, 
or even one penny, if they have nothing else to live upon.” 

I do not stop here to examine the equity or the reasonable- 
ness of a ratio, according to which the guilt is equalized that is 
incurred by taking, to the amount of five shillings, from a noble- 
man wallowing in superfluous abundance, and of taking from 
a poor man his one penny, when he has nothing else to live 
upon. The general observation which such a statement sug- 
gests is, how strange, how preposterous, how unprincipled it is, 
that the magnitude of the offence should in all cases be made to 
turn solely on the one point of pecuniary amount, without any 
consideration of such items in the estimate as the circumstances 
of the perpetrator, the degree of the temptation, or the principle, 
the motive by which the theftuous offence has been prompted. 
“ Hx pede Herculem.” There is plenty more of a similar cha- 
racter, abundantly loose in moral principle, but abundantly 
convenient for priestly purposes. Let Protestant Christian 
teachers take higher ground. Let them never give tolerance, 
in their moral lessons and charges, to any such conduct as 
furnishes to the world occasion for the question :—‘‘ What do 
ye more than others?” In no department is the caution more 
necessary than in that of practical morality, especially in all 
that relates to questions of property, respecting which the men 
of the world are at once competent judges and lynx-eyed 
observers. ; 

I may just notice further, that among the lessons inculcated 
on servants, one of no inferior importance is, that time is pro- 
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perty. Their time, to the extent stipulated, whatever that may 
be, belongs not to themselves, but to their masters; so that, 
when they either misspend and waste it, or appropriate it to 
purposes of their own, they violate this commandment; they 
defraud their employers; they steal from them the amount of 
wages due for such alienated time, or whatever they could have 
gained in it of benefit for their pecuniary or other interests. 

4. We have still another application of the principle of the 
law, namely, to the conduct of SUBJECTS TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THEIR couNTRY. And this is the more important, because, 
in matters that relate to public revenue, the ordinary and 
settled principles of morality, of honest and straightforward 
integrity, are so very often set aside, as if they ceased to have 
any application ; as if in such matters men crossed a border, 
and got out of the region of moral obligation altogether into 
quite another, where the Spartan law is the rule, and “ cheat-if- 
you-can”’ the established maxim of political virtue. So that you 
shall see a man do to the public, and that, too, without the 
slightest restraint of previous scruple, or the slightest touch of 
subsequent remorse; nay, amongst his intimates, who he knows 
will not betray him, with a smile of exulting self-complacency 
at his cleverness and the success which has crowned it, what 
he not only would shrink from doing, but what it never would 
so much as enter into his mind to think of doing, to an indivi- 
dual, in any of the transactions of mercantile business. The 
public seems to be reckoned fair game, and “cheating the king,” 
as it is facetiously called, quite a joke. The arts of evasion are 
studied. The honest man, who would not for the world have 
in his possession a farthing that had been obtained from a 
neighbour unduly, or by fraudulent means, can sit with quite an 
easy conscience in the possession of hundreds and thousands of 
pounds, which he has succeeded in keeping out of the public 
treasury and securing in his bank account. But the Bible, 
whose authority all Christians profess to hold imperative, sets 
this matter in a very different light. The tribute required by 
governors is there represented as in all respects a bond fide debt, 
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and its faithful payment due on the same principle on which all 
other debts are.’ In the former of these two passages, they 
surely do great and impious dishonour to that “ faithful Witness,” 
in whose lips there was “no guile,” who imagine the answer 
given by Him to the question put, even though meant to 
“entangle Him in His talk,” to have been an evasive one. 
He meant what He said. There was no duplicity, no equivo- 


ee 


cation. He meant that there were ‘ things which were Cesar’s, 
as well as “ things that were God’s;” tribute due to the Roman 
government, as well as legal contributions for the worship of 
Jehovah. And in the latter passage, the payment of tribute is 
represented as a matter of conscience. It would be well, there- 
fore, that Christians should be instructed and admonished accord- 
ingly; taught and persuaded to regard the taxes imposed for the 
necessary exigencies of the state government in the same light with 
their personal and their business debts. Such they are, in the 
strictest sense. The man who enjoys, in common with his fellow- 
subjects, the benefits of government, owes, for those benefits, the 
means of its support. There may, it is true, be cases in which 
Ceesar intrudes into the province of God, trespasses on the depart- 
ment of religion ; exacting taxes for the support of what is even 
contrary to our conscientious convictions. It may then become 
a duty, especially in circumstances under which false and in- 
jurious inferences might be drawn from our example, to decline 
payment, and to submit to distraint, or even personal incarcer- 
ation or other punishment, rather than comply. But this is a 
special case, where the fault is not ours; another and a com- 
peting principle comes into play, the further discussion of 
which we must at present waive. It would lead us too far out 
of our way. We have before noticed the culpability of the 
public plunderer of his country’s treasury when it is placed 
under his charge. Infamy is his due. He is loaded with 
imprecations ; and they are merited. Yet the principle of all 
defrauding of that treasury is the same. Every such fraud is 
a theft from the purses of the public. All -smuggling, besides 
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the many other evils attendant on it, ought to be regarded in 
the same light. It has in it, indeed, an additional wrong. It 
does not affect the public funds alone. It is, besides, a frand- 
ulent injury to every fair trader in the same department. In 
no shape, therefore, and to no extent, how seemingly trifling 
soever, ought the practice to have the countenance, directly or 
indirectly, of the consistent Christian. And in this connection it 
may just be added, that all excise and custom-house oaths (how 
much soever they may come to be regarded as a matter of 
jesting) involve in them, when they are evasively taken, the 
same guilt of theft from the community, with the heavy turpi- 
tude superadded of deliberate perjury. Let the world, if they will, 
learn to laugh at an oath, to say the words and mean nothing 
by them ; this will not do for the man of God. He will ever 
“ fear an oath” who “ trembles at God’s word.” 

There may be difficulty felt at times in the application of 
the principles thus laid down to particular cases. I am satisfied, 
however, that they are the principles of the Bible. And if, in any 
instances, Christian principles and mercantile principles should 
be found at variance, we surely dare not hesitate about which 
should have the preference. If at any time Christian merchants 
should find principles prevailing in the transactions of business, 
such as do not accord with Christianity, it is, beyond all doubt, 
their incumbent duty to cleave to the authority of God—to say 
with the firmness of practical decision :—‘‘ We ought to obey God 
rather than men ;” to keep a “ conscience void of offence ;” to 
submit to any kind and amount of worldly loss, rather than 
incur the displeasure of God, the reproaches of the inward 
monitor, the disturbance of his spiritual confidence, and the 
awakenings and apprehensions of the “ fear which hath tor- 
ment ;’’ and rather to renounce their business than give in to 
any of the corrupt or even questionable practices warranted by 
the lax, self-interested, conventional morality on which it is 
conducted, and conformity to which is necessary to its success. 
These are just the times and the circumstances in which principle 
is put to the test, and in which the children of God should seek 
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special grace to enable them to glorify God by a stedfastly 
consistent exemplification of it. 

II. I proceed now to the more indirect and remote viola- 
tions of this commandment. 

I lay it down here as an important general principle, appli- 
cable to many subjects besides the present, that, when any duty 
is enjoined, the injunction must be understood as inclusive of 
all that is requisite in order to its right performance. If, for 
instance, there be any particular previous state of mind thus 
requisite, then the injunction comprehends in it the possession 
of that state of mind. Or if the duty cannot be duly fulfilled 
without some previous act or course of conduct, it comprehends 
that act or that course. And the same principle has room for 
application in regard to prohibitory precepts as well as injunc- 
tions of duty. The prohibition of any act implies not only the 
prohibition of the state of mind from which it directly proceeds, 
but the prohibition, too, of everything that tends to the evil 
forbidden—everything that is calculated to tempt to the com- 
mission of it; and there is included, still further, an indirect 
inculcation of the contrary. On this principle, there are four 
topics which seem to come fairly within the range of observation 
on this commandment. They are :—lIdleness, prodigality, 
gaming, and speculation. 

1. Ivteness. Of course, it is only in their relation to the 
prohibition before us, not in their comprehensive generality, 
that any of these topics is now to be remarked upon. Opposed 
to the vice of idleness is the virtue of industry. There is no 
one thing in which the word of. God is more explicit, than in 
the commendation of the latter and reprobation of the former. 
The religion of the Bible is not a system by which a man is 
withdrawn from the active engagements of life, and set down 
in indolent and contemplative seclusion. The Christian is still 
a man and a member of society, and a part of the example 
which he is enjomed here to set before his fellow-men, among 
whom he mingles, is diligence in business. Religion is no 
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apology for any man’s neglect of his worldly calling. There is 
a perfect harmony between the most ardent and devoted piety, 
and the most exemplary regularity and activity in secular 
business. How beautiful the union :—‘“ Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord!”? We find the opposite 
tendencies of industry and slothfulness frequently insisted upon, 
in the way of encouragement to the one, and dissuasion from 
the other; the divine blessing being, at the same time, pro- 
mised to the one and withheld from the other. Such passages 
show us prosperity and worldly increase to be subjects of divine 
promise; to be, therefore, in themselves, good and desirable 
things. They are, however, attended with many temptations 
and perils to spiritual principles and affections ; so that, ‘‘ when 
riches increase,’ corresponding large supplies of the grace of 
God become necessary, to prevent our “ setting our hearts upon 
them.” The singular prayer of Agur, singular in a world where 
the interests of time bear so universal and so sovereign a sway, - 
sets before us the opposite hazards of wealth and poverty; of 
both of which this ancient saint, with an amount of self-know- 
ledge, and an estimate of the value of the divine approbation 
and favour, worthy of Gospel times and teaching, was equally 
apprehensive and jealous:—‘‘ Two things have I required of 
thee,” etc.® 

This at once brings out the connection with the prohibition 
now before us, of industry on the one hand, and idleness on 
the other. The one is a preventer of the forbidden sin, the 
other a promoter of it. The principle of this connection is also 
recognised very distinctly by the apostle Paul :—‘ And that ye 
study to be quiet,” etc.* It is the “having lack” of the com- 
forts, or of any of the coveted good things of this life, that 
constitutes the chief temptation to the sin of theft, under which- 
soever of the species of it we have before enumerated. The same 
connection is indicated too :—“ Let him that stole, steal no more,” 
etc.” A large number of the thefts and robberies, by which society 
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is alarmed and individuals are injured, may be traced to the dis- 
positions and habits of idleness and sloth. A man cannot be 
troubled to work, yet he cannot, and will not, want. He must 
therefore either beg, or rob, steal, cheat, or in some way or 
other get from his neighbours what he will not, like them, be 
at the pains to procure, by honest exertion, for himself. Thus 
idleness is the introduction to theft and fraud; and, I might 
add, to an endless variety of concomitant evils: for true it is, in 
the terms of the child’s hymn, very simple but very expressive, 
that 


“Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


From which may be deduced two practical conclusions, to be 
remembered and circulated in your public ministrations. The 
first, that parents cannot do to their children a worse thing, than 
train or encourage them in habits of idleness. The maxim by 


which the Jews are said to have regulated the education of 


their families, is one of sound practical wisdom, that he “ who 
does not bring up his child to some useful occupation, brings 
him up to be a beggar and a nuisance.’ The second, that in 
the practice of public and private charity, everything ought 
carefully to be avoided that tends to foster idle habits. Our 
distribution to the poor, while it should be liberal and open- 
handed, ought at the same time to be regulated, in this respect, 
by vigilant discrimination and prudence. We must ever beware 
of introducing into any mind an expectation of support inde- 
pendently of the exercise of honest industry. For this we have 
the authority of the Bible, in terms as forcible and decisive as 
they are brief :—‘‘ This we commanded you, that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat.’”"4 Should the man starve to 
death who thus refuses to work when he is able? we seem 
authorised to regard him in the light of a suicide, with whose 
destruction no one is chargeable but himself, and to say :— 
* Your blood be on your own head, we are clean.” Or, should 
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this be considered a strong view of the apostle’s words, we 
are certainly taught by them, that industry is essential to 
the maintenance of honesty; and that he who encourages 
idleness endangers every violation of the commandment before 
us. 7 

2. PropicaLiry. The virtue that stands opposed to this 
vice is economy. But by economy, be it remembered, I do not 
mean parsimony ; such a stinted and niggardly penuriousness as 
is at variance with the virtues of kindness and liberality. With 
regard to all such virtues, of general indefinite complexion, there 
is an obvious difficulty. They have been called, we think not 
very happily, virtues of imperfect obligation; and the difficulty 
arises from the impossibility of drawing any precise or accu- 
rately defined limits with regard to their exercise in different 
cases. All must be left to the power, the vis insita, of the 
inward principle; so that of the energy of that power the 
amount of its practical effects must be the sole test. The same 
authority enjoins the two virtues of liberality and economy. 
The same lips which said :—‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’ said also :—‘‘ Gather up the fragments which remain, 
that nothing be lost.’ What does the apostle, in a passage 
already referred to, represent as the end or object of industry ? 
“Let him labour, working with his hands the thing which is 
good, that he may have to give to him that needeth.” It is not 
selfish, then. No; there is nothing selfish in the principles of 
the religion of Jesus. It is the religion of love. The object is 
not, that the man of industry may make money for himself, 
may hoard it up, and hold it fast with the gripe of avaricious 
fondness; or that he may lay it out, with all the scrupulosity 
of a conscientious virtue, for his own benefit alone. It is “ that 
he may have to give to him that needeth.” And the very same 
is the end of economy. We should not only labour and make 
that we may give; we should also save that we may give. 
The richest should be frugal, that they may have the more 
wherewith to be “rich in good works, ready to distribute, will- 
ing to communicate.” As the opposite of economy, prodigality 
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has the very same kind of connection with the eighth command- 
ment that idleness has. The wise man says:—‘ He that is 
slothful in his work, is brother to him that is a great waster.’’? 
The converse, of course, holds equally good, that the waster is 
brother to the sluggard, and the man of economy to the man 
of industry. , 

The natural tendency and end of a course of profusion and 
excess—of the habits of the dissolute spendthrift—of a man’s 
abandoning himself, in the use of his wealth, to the indulgence 
of “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life,” is affectingly set before us in the parable of the prodigal 
son; when, with his share of the patrimony, he forsook his 
father’s house, and gave himself up to extravagance and dissipa- 
tion. It is well when such a career terminates as his did. 
That is a rare case. Many a time has it ended (far more 
frequently, alas! than in penitence and piety) in low debasing 
vice; in fraud, and theft, and robbery ; in drunkenness and 
desperation ; in Junacy, suicide, or the gallows. The prodigality 
of which we now speak is not the profusion of well-meaning, 
but inconsiderate and ill-directed kindness; kindness that cannot 
muster resolution to say :—No, to any request; that cannot find 
in its heart to refuse any favour, to resist any application. This, 
although from its not being regulated by any principle, hardly 
entitled to a place among the moral virtues, is, at the worst, 
an amiable weakness. ‘The prodigality we are condemning is 
that of the worldly spendthrift, who values money, not indeed 
like the miser, for its own sake, but as it puts it in his power 
to give uncontrolled gratification to his sensual and earthly 
desires — to enjoy to the full his favourite pleasures: walking 
after the sight of his eyes, and the imagination of his heart. 
His indulgences are not solitary. He gathers round him a host 
of associates in riot and extravagance. ‘hese are too often a set 
of selfish, rapacious parasites, who detect his weakness and take 
advantage of it; who flatter his vanity, indulge his humours, 
and revel in his thoughtless profusion. So long as his resources 
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last, they stick fast to him; any longer they never meant to 
stay. And these resources, even though large, run fast out ; 
much faster than their hapless and infatuated possessor ever 
dreams. He cares not for looking into his affairs, and goes on 
in the thoughtless imagination that all is well; until unantici- 
pated ruin comes upon him, and overwhelms him ere he is 
aware. The unprincipled harpies, who had hung about, and clung 
tenaciously to him while any thing was to be made out of him, 
so soon as they find this end, their only end in ever attaching 
themselves to him, can no longer be served, take their flight. 
The vessel is empty; why should they stay? The feast 
is no longer spread;- why should they frequent the house? 
Without one pang of sympathy, without one tear of condolence, 
they abandon him to solitary and unmitigated wretchedness. 
They came to get and to enjoy; and when they can get and enjoy 
no longer, they come no more. ‘They betake themselves to 
some other hapless dupe. He applies to them in his distress. 
They will surely think of the past, and pity him. But “ there 
is no flesh in their obdurate hearts.” They shun him. They 
evade his solicitations, or repel them with a careless or a pitiless 
sneer. They have contributed to his ruin; and for their own 
sakes alone they regret that it has come so soon. But they 
have done with him. He no longer suits their purpose. Silent 
disregard, bitter sarcasm, or the laugh of scorn, is all the return 
they have to render him. O what a conflict of passions agitates 
the wretched man’s bosom! A conscience ill at ease; rage at 
his own insensate folly; wounded, mortified, indignant pride ; 
boiling resentment; heart sickening desperation. Hosts of 
another kind begin to assail him. Clamorous creditors, and 
the harpies of the law, by whom he is stripped thoroughly bare, 
and, it may be, transferred from his mansion of elegance and— 
luxury to the cell of a prison. 

The connection of this with the law before us is, all along, 
sufficiently manifest. Prodigality requires constant supplies. 
It is inconsistent with regular application to business. It is 
thus accompanied with incessant temptations to covetousness, 
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fraudulence, lying, and every means that may chance to pre- 
sent itself for replenishing its wasting stores, and satisfying 
its constant cravings. The prodigal is apt to be lavish of 
promises, but scanty of payments. And when his downfall 
comes, no man can be under stronger inducements to hearken 
to any suggested scheme of villany, by which a promise, how 
wild and illusory soever, is held out to him of retrieving his 
exhausted fortune. And thus does prodigality, like idleness, 
become the parent of theft, and swindling, and robbery. Nor 
are the temptations and the evils to which they instigate, con- 
fined to such extreme cases of profligate indulgence. Every 
kind of extravagance, in house and equipage, and general living, 
in the gratification of an unchristian fondness for worldly show 
and display—every way in which a man exceeds his means, and 
exposes himself to needless risks, especially when those means 
are, at the same time, exposed to the vicissitudes of business, 
and so involving others in all the hazards, comes under the 
same condemnation. Degrees of blame-worthiness are endlessly 
various; but the principle is the same in all. 

3. Gaminec. This may be regarded as, not merely in its 
tendencies, but, under some of its modifications, in its own 
nature at variance with the commandment before us. And 
here the guilt, and wretchedness, and ruin of the professed 
gamester presents a tempting theme for declamation. It has 
been the subject of a large amount of true and affecting descrip- 
tion, and of fervid and impassioned eloquence. There is little 
need for imagination. Fact is enough. Language can hardly 
be excessive for the sad reality. The small beginnings; the 
gradual progress in the blunting of moral sensibility and depra- 
vation of principle, in unfeeling selfishness, in deceit, and fraud, 
and falsehood, and perjury ; the deceit and fraud begotten by 
ill success, and begetting the falsehood and the perjury; the 
callousness of conscience ; the anxiety and passionate agitation ; 
the loss; the disappointment; the haggard body and a worn- 
out mind; the ruin, desperation, suicide! Such, alas! is the too 
frequent course. And surely, what sad experience shows to be 
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thus perilous, to possess tendencies so mischievous, to lead to 
results so fatal, ought never to be trifled with; ought never, 
even in its least obnoxious forms, to be indlioavea and encou- 
raged. A beginning once made, a liking to it once getting 
hold of the mind, may lead insensibly to the confirmed habit, to 
the insatiable appetite for play, and to all the miserable conse- 
quences, moral and physical, thence resulting. 

But what, you may ask, has all this to do with the eighth 
commandment? ‘There is nothing, it may be alleged, in the 
principle of gaming that is really fraudulent. It is with my 
neighbour’s consent that his money is exposed to hazard. For 
the risk which he runs of loss, he has his equivalent in the 
chance which he has of gain. For the sake of the one, he 
voluntarily incurs the other. This, in fact, is the stipulated 
equivalent between us. Now, such reasoning is not without 
its plausibility; but it is no more’ than plausible. For 
observe— | 

{1.] We have before seen, that whatever includes in it 
strong temptations-to the commission of the prohibited evil, is 
itself comprehended in the prohibition. But gaming is always 
accompanied with such temptations. Fair play may fail, and 
every failure in fair play is a temptation to foul. When a man 
continues to lose; when he has (as it is termed) a run of ill 
luck, his temper gets fretted; he is hard set on recovering his 
losses ; but finding his antagonist too many for him, or irritated 
at that foolish figment of his own imagination—chance, he feels 
the temptation strong to deviate from the fairness of the game. 
It becomes irresistible. . And then, when the foul play is charged 
upon him, there follow in its train the lie, the false oath, and 
the passionate blasphemy. | | 

[2.] I question the truth of the affirmation that there is 
nothing wrong in the principle. In the conduct of business, 
there is mutual advantage, benefit to the seller, and benefit to 
the buyer. It is most unchristian selfishness that desires to 
gain, or can be pleased with gaining at the expense of another’s 
loss; that is satisfied if itself rises, though it should be on the: 
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ruins of other individuals or other families. But, on the con- 
trary, what is the principle of gaming? Whichsoever party 
gains, the gain of the one is necessarily and entirely the loss 
of the other. ‘There is no countervailing benefit. Of every 
man who sits down to play, it is the deliberate intention, and 
the avowed and eager aim, to get the property of another with- 
out an equivalent. To speak of an equivalent in the chance of 
gain, is vanity. Actions must be judged of in regard to their 
moral character, their merit or demerit, by the intention of the 
agent. Now, as to this, on both sides of the game there can 
be no question. The object of the gamester is to get the pro- 
perty of others for nothing. I cannot but regard the remark 
as just, that “this design is in its nature fraudulent, and will 
be admitted into his mind by no honest man. This design, 
however, every gamester cherishes, and in the indulgence and 
execution of it spends the greater part of his life. His life is 
therefore an almost uninterrupted course of fraud.” What is 
the crime of the cheat, the swindler, the thief? Is it not the 
contriving and employing means to get, and the actual getting 
by these means, of the property of others for nothing, without 
an equivalent? And is not this what the gamester does? I 
grant the difference, that in the one case there is the consent 
of both parties to part with their property without an equiva- 
lent, for the sake of the chance of getting that of the other 
without an equivalent. But then, if the evil lie in the very 
seeking and taking without equivalent, this is making the evil 
the excuse for itself. If it be an evil, it will follow that no 
two men can have a moral right to make such a bargain. Sup- 
pose there were an agreement entered into between neighbours, 
that each might steal from the other, and in any way cheat and 
defraud the other, and have aright to what each thus got, when 
got without detection ; the question is:—Could such agreement 
be entered into, with the commandment before us on the divine 
statute-book? Would such agreement make theft and cheating 
no crimes? ‘Then, in all cases of social transaction, whenever 
men chose to enter into an agreement to set aside the laws 
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of God in their intercourse ; these laws would cease to be obli- 
gatory. 

It may be alleged, that the loser does not feel as if he had 
been wronged, inasmuch as we find him placing the debts that 
are thus contracted first in the claims that lie against him, and 
- regarding and designating them as debts of honour. But viewed 
aright, this very circumstance is confirmatory of the views we 
have been advocating. There can be little doubt as to the side 
from which this representation of such debts originally came. 
From the winning side, be sure. The winners cannot but be 
sensible that the true principles of equity place other debts 
above theirs—debts for equivalents received. These, their con- 
sciences tell them, stand highest in moral obligation. And for this 
reason they have recourse to this finely-sounding word, a word 
which, while it has a meaning in the highest degree good, has, 
when used in the world’s sense, been the agent of so much mis- 
chief in other departments as well as this.- Honour thus takes 
the ascendancy of justice, and the swindling gamester takes 
his place in the list of creditors above the honest and indus- 
trious tradesman, who and whose family must starve till the 
other is satisfied. It is always a suspicious circumstance when 
other grounds of claim than those of justice are introduced. It 
is a clear symptom of its being felt that, on the good, sound 
principles of vulgar and every-day equity, the claim could not 
stand a competition with others. It is found necessary to make 
an appeal to some principle of our nature of which the hold is 
known to be strong—stronger, alas! than those of simple moral 
obligation. Pride is brought into play. It is passed into a 
law in the circle to which the gamester belongs, that the non- 
payment of debts so incurred shall be held a special and inde- 
lible disgrace. It thus becomes a dishonour, exposing to banish- 
ment from society, not to pay what it ought to have been held 
as the dishonour to contract and to owe. The sentiment of 
gentlemanly honour is attached to the one description of debts, 
while that of vulgar every-day business is associated with the other. 
The shop is lowered, the gaming-table exalted. It is thus all 
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of a piece. For after all, what is this appeal to a false principle 
versus a true and correct one, but a means of extorting pay- 
ment by rendering it necessary to the status of a gentleman ; 
placing that designation at the top of the scale, above the truly 
honourable one of an honest man? ‘The so-called gentleman 
‘cheats the honest man, that he may not cease to be a gentle- 
man — paying his debts of honour, and withholding those of 
honesty. 

4, SPECULATION. It must be difficult, perhaps it may be 
pronounced impossible, to have business, in the extensive sense 
of the word, carried on without risks. It will be granted, how- 
ever, we may presume, that as far as it can be effected, it is 
desirable to have as little as may be of the principle of credit 
in mercantile transactions ; and that the more the better of the 
practice of payment on purchase, cash payment. But granting 
that there must be credit to some extent; and granting, as an 
inevitable consequence, that risk or hazard there must be, seeing 
the administration of providence is not under our control, and 
events are incessantly occurring which no foresight of ours 
could anticipate, nor any prudence or power of ours prevent ; 
we cannot but remark to what an extent this principle, sound 
as it is in itself, has been by many abused, and made the cover — 
to their own consciences, and as far as their influence and 
example reach, to the consciences of others, for modes of trans- 
acting business which, on no principle of Christian equity, admit 
of vindication. To such modes of acting, the “ royal law,”’ (to 
which we have so frequent occasion to refer), is incapable of 
the remotest application. Because risks must be run, men have 
acted on the principle that it is allowable to run all risks. Every 
man, when he trusts another in business, entering into any joint 
transactions with him, lays his account, as a matter of course, 
with the ordinary hazards of loss; and in extraordinary times 
calculates on extraordinary hazards, in proportion to the emer- 
gency. But whatever a man may do with his own (even this 
indeed is more than questionable, if with regard to whatever he 
possesses a man is the “stewardof God”); butatallevents, nothing 
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can well be clearer than that no man can be entitled, can have 
any right whatever, to expose to evident and imminent hazard 
the property of others, without their full knowledge and express 
concurrence. ‘There is a style of business which has gained in 
our own country a deplorable extent of prevalence, and which, 
as might have been anticipated, has been productive of an incal- 
culable amount of mischief and misery. I refer to the system 
of extravagant and reckless speculation, of trading sometimes 
to a large extent on mere credit, without existing capital; sus- 
tained, it may be, by what have been termed “ accommodation” or 
‘“‘wind”’ bills, which in reality are of no more value-than the paper 
on which they are drawn; so that if the speculation proves a 
failure, it is to the full amount of it ruin, “ sowing the wind, 
and reaping the whirlwind.” It is a species of gambling. In 
one respect it is worse, inasmuch as the consent of those whom 
we expose to the risk is not, or at least is not with a proper 
knowledge of the true state of the case, previously obtained. 
They are deceived. Such transactions are all, in the spirit of 
them, more or less at variance with the precept before us, as well 
as with the principle of the goldenrule. Many and strong are the 
temptations to prevarication, and fraud, and treachery, to which 
they expose all who embark in them. The sooner, and the more 
completely the entire system, hollow and unsound as it is, is 
abolished, so much the better. 

“The law is spiritual.” And into some consideration of 
the spiritual character and application of the precept before 
us, we naturally ought now to enter before closing the discus- 
sion. The reason for my waiving this, however, is a conclu- 
sive one. The illustration of such a point would necessarily 
anticipate what belongs to the last of the commandments in the 
Decalogue, the tenth ; that commandment being an interdiction 
of the very principle from which most, if not all, of the viola- 
tions of the one before us proceed. What but coveting, in one 
form or another, produces stealing ? 

Allow me, however, a single passing remark, which bears 
more directly upon our own occupation. What has already 
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been stated is designed to suggest to you those principles which, 
on the different parts of the divine law, it may become your 
ministerial duty to inculcate upon others. I have no great fear 
of your becoming, in any of the departments or ways heretofore 
mentioned, thieves yourselves. And neither, by the remark I 
am about to make, would I be understood as indicating any 
special apprehension of your incurring guilt in the particular way 
I have now in my mind. I refer to the theftuous abstraction 
and use of mental property—the productions of other intellects 
than our own, and using them as our own without acknow- 
ledgment. This species of literary plunder is known by the 
name of plagiarism, which Dr. Johnson accordingly defines 
“ literary theft,” and the “ plagiary,” a “literary thief; one who 
steals the thoughts or writings of another.” Let me not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood. For what purpose does every man 
read, but to enlarge his own knowledge from the stores of others ? 
And the great secret of effective reading is the incorporation of 
the views of other men with our own, and thus the enlargement 
of our own by such incorporation, where they harmonise ; and 
when they do not, the correction of our own; and even when 
we see good cause, the substitution of others in their room. 
Nor is it supposed to be always possible, or, were it possible, 
incumbent to keep in memory the sources whence each addi- 
tion, and correction, and substitution has been got, and carefully 
to give notice accordingly. What a droll medley of incessantly 
recurring authorities would a composition be, framed on such a 
principle! How few sentences might we sometimes be able 
either to utter or to write without interjecting reference! 
But happily we forget our sources. Thoughts become our 
own without our being aware whence they have come, or whe- 
ther they are the spontaneous product of our own minds. This 
is all right. But plagiarism, or literary theft, lies in purposely 
taking to ourselves the credit of what we know not to be our 
own ; as when a person copies pages of a book, or even delivers 
without acknowledgment, entire sermons, which are the compo- 
sitions of others ; or when, having found a view of a particular 
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passage of Scripture, or of any particular subject which is remark- 
able for its originality and striking character, we bring it forward 
and, for our own credit, leave the impression of its being the result 
of our own sagacity, of our own study having been the workshop 
where it was manufactured, and our own brain the material. This 
is all most disimgenuous and dishonest. It is theft. It is 
taking the property of others, and using it for our own advan- 
tage ; and it is stealing another’s credit and reputation, and 
appropriating them to ourselves. You will never be guilty of 
this combination of dishonesty and meanness. Make the most 
of your own stores. Augment them to the utmost extent 
attainable both by your own assiduous mental application to 
every subject that comes under your review, and by such incor- 
poration of the thoughts of others with your own, and such 
correction and substitution as have been recommended in the 
reading of the works of others. But when you copy, say 
whence; when you borrow, say from whom. And always do 
this the more carefully and conscientiously, in proportion to the 
originality or the remarkableness of what you are copying and 
borrowing ; and in proportion to the amount of a false credit you 
might derive from it: a credit which, to every man whose con- 
science retains its due sensitiveness, cannot fail to have a sting 
in it, such as to destroy all the countervailing pleasure or profit. 
In this department, as in every other, be honest men. 


XXIX.—THE DECALOGUE. THE NINTH 
COMMANDMENT. 


Tue ninth commandment provides for the security of reputation 
or character. And this is an article of more value, in the esti- 
mate of every man who thinks rightly and feels rightly, incom- 
parably more than the last we have been considering, and with 
not a few even than the first, than life itself :— 


‘Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
*Pwas mme—tis hiss) 5's o OT, 4 
But whoso filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


The preceding precept, the eighth, inculcated honesty, and 
prohibited everything inconsistent with it. The one now 
before us inculcates truth, and prohibits all falsehood—departure 
from truth, under whatever form, although “ especially in wit- 
ness-bearing.” 

When the terms of the law are read in our ears, the first 
idea that naturally suggests itself to our minds, is that of our 
being summoned to a court of justice, there to give our evi- 
dence in the case of some person accused of a crime. It must 
be evident to you, however, that the terms of the precept must 
not be understood as implying that, provided our testimony be not 
against the accused party, we are not chargeable with the inter- 
dicted sin, though it should not be in full accordance with truth ; 
as if the injunction not to bear false witness against our neigh- 

bour admitted of our bearmg such testimony for him, in his 
favour. Let it be remembered, that the duty of the presiding 
judge is to give a sentence according to truth, so far as it is 
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elicited in the trial, and to do so “ without respect of persons,” 
“ doing nothing by partiality.” But the rectitude of his verdict 
necessarily depends on the testimony of the witnesses; and the 
very same obligation lies on them to veracity in their statements, 
as on him to righteousness in his sentence. He may pronounce 
a sentence in itself the most iniquitous, and yet be himself, in 
principle, a perfect pattern of equity. He may have been misled 
by false and perjured testimony. Such testimony in any case, 
whether for or against, whether to exculpate or to condemn, we 
are expressly | forbidden, to give at all. The prohibition to 
falsify comprehends the whole of the obligation, in the ordinary 
adjuration and engagement of witnesses, “to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

A deposition in evidence may be taken with or without an 
oath. When without an oath, deviation from truth is simple 
falsehood or lying; when with an oath it is perjury. Of the 
latter we had occasion to consider-the criminality formerly, 
when on the third commandment. We do not now resume the 
subject. Of lying and of perjury, the principle is the same. 
The latter is only a more daring exemplification of it; lying 
with the addition of its being in the face of a direct and solemn 
appeal to Omniscience, including thus an open defiance of the 
avenging justice of the Almighty. But it ought never to require 
the solemnity of an oath to bring the presence, the authority, 
the justice, and the power of God before our minds. He who 
would feel himself bound to truth by an oath, while he would 
take license to falsify without one, makes it manifest that there 
is little of principle in the restraint imposed upon him by the 
oath ; that he is influenced more by the solemn form of words, 
and the conceptions usually associated by men with false swearing, 
than by any proper intelligent regard to the will of the Being 
to whom the appeal is made—of whose authority it is no more 
than a formal recognition, with special application to a particular 
case. , . 

Perjury is thus falsehood aggravated by the manner in 
which the lie is told, namely, in the face of an oath. Slander, 
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again, is falsehood aggravated by the end or design of its utter- 
ance. A false testimony against another is worse than a false 
testimony in his favour, inasmuch as, while there is falsehood in 
both, there is in the former the superadded guilt of malice. 
_ When, therefore, such a testimony is delivered upon oath, the 
guilt actually becomes threefold, that of falsehood, malice, and 
impiety. 

I surely need not set myself to prove that by the present 
commandment all slander is laid under divine interdict and con- 
demnation ; that is, the invention and circulation of false impu- 
tations against others. In this case the amount of the guilt 
depends not a little on various considerations relating to motive. 
In the invention of evil there is always of course the guilt of 
falsehood; but in the motive by which the telling of the false- 
hood is prompted, there may be many shades of culpability. 
There are few sins that can be committed against a fellow-man 
in which there is involved more atrocious baseness than the 
purely malicious invention and propagation of false and slander- 
ous imputations. The inconsiderate slanderer, though not so 
deeply guilty as the malicious inventor, may yet be not very far 
behind him; betraying, as he does, an insensibility to all right 
feeling, and a recklessness of disregard of the golden rule—the 
law of Christian equity and kindness, on one of the very ten- 
derest of all points, what every man regards as of all posses- 
sions the most precious. | 

And as to the man who makes his sport of the characters of 
others, the jester with reputations, who deals in slander as his 
amusement, there are no terms of reprobation strong enough for 
him. With the substitution of the word slandereth for deceiveth, 
we may apply to him, emphatically, the language of Solomon :— 
“As the madman that scattereth fire-brands, arrows, and death, 
so is the man that slandereth his neighbour, and saith, Am not 
I in sport?” Such a man should be driven out of society. 
‘Men should clap their hands at him, and hiss him out of his 
place.” 

Slander properly implies the untruth of that which is 
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alleged against its object. It is false imputation, false invective. 
In the strictest sense, therefore, it is ‘bearing false witness 
against our neighbour.” So far, however, as the spirit of the 
sin is concerned, we may he equally chargeable with it in circu- 
lating what is not false. In this respect, the truth of what is 
circulated does not cancel the charge. If it is not properly 
slander, it is scandal, defined by Johnson, “ reproachful asper- 
sion, opprobrious censure.” We may imagine we sufficiently 
clear ourselves, when we can say :—It is true. Yet in regard to 
motive, the guilt may, in many cases, be the very same as in 
the invention of what is false. “We may be giving indulgence 
to the very same malicious or vindictive temper; a temper 
which just reverses the character of Christian charity, “ rejoicing 
not in the truth, but in iniquity ;” hearing of evil with a secret 
satisfaction, and then adding to the satisfaction by its circulation. 
The spirit which has pleasure in finding evil to say, and in 
saying it, is the very same with the spirit that invents it. It 
would invent it too, had it but wit enough. The gratuitous 
and needless circulation of the true, comes of the same poisoned 
spring with the invention of the false. 

There is a mode of propagating scandal, which, while it 
assumes the air and aspect of innocence, is really the worst 
of all. The evil report is communicated with well-affected 
regret, with a long face, a grave look, a shake of the head, 
the whine of sorrow, and the ear-whisper of confidential 
secresy. The slanderer, or scandal-monger, is very much con- 
cerned indeed. It was told him as a secret, and he begs it 
may not be repeated. It would really grieve him so very 
deeply, were the matter to spread and to do the man any injury. 
He would not for the world it should come from him. He 
would not (and perhaps he takes God to witness to it) hurt a 
hair of his head. Now this is only adding to the guilt of scandal, 
that of odious hypocrisy, of vile diseustful dissimulation. There 
is the simper of love on the lips, while there is hatred in the 
heart; regret uttered, pleasure felt; ‘‘ words smoother than oil, 
but drawn swords.” Away with all sueh smooth-tongued 
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treachery ; it is of its father the devil. Let a man be an open 
enemy rather than a pretended but deceitful friend. Let us 
know with whom we have to deal, that we may be on our guard. 
Let him not— 


“Smile while he stabs, and kiss while he betrays.” 


Slander is one of the most grievous of all the wrongs which 
man can inflict on man. That man is “lost to virtue, lost to 
manly thought,” who feels not the value of “a good name.” 
The: preciousness of it is strongly expressed in the words of 
inspiration. Itis “rather to be chosen,’ Solomon says, ‘“ than 


? 


great riches;” ‘better,’ he again says, “than precious oint- 
ment.” The one expression pronounces its intrinsic worth, 
with all that it enables its possessor to acquire; the other, the 
gratification and pleasure it imparts to its owner, and the 
fragrance with which it surrounds him, giving him access and 
acceptance in society. The benefits of it, indeed, are neither 
few nor small. It is not only a source of high enjoyment, of 
rich pleasure to the feelings; but it ensures the benefits of confi- 
dence and they are far from light. The possession of this confi- 
dence in society, is of very essential advantage, and its loss, one 
of the most serious and deplorable of evils. It is, moreover, in- 
separably connected with every department of a man’s usefulness 
in the world. And it is one of the strongest safeguards to 
virtue; the loss of character being the removal of a powerful 
dissuasive from evil and incentive to good. Of all this, then, 
and much more, the slanderer, the defamer, so far as his influ- 
ence goes, and his infamous work is successful, robs us of our 
best treasure, with all its accompaniments of benefit and blessing. 
The best of men have discovered the most sensitive jealousy of 
their “good name ;” and while they would do nothing, to obtain 
or secure it, inconsistent in even the slightest degree with the 
most scrupulous adherence to the will of God; yet have they 
evinced an earnestness of solicitude to “ cut off occasion’ from 
them that sought it against them, and to “ provide for honest 
(honourable) things, not only in the sight of God, but also 
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in the sight of man.” Such, as described in his own words, 
was the conduct of the Apostle of the Gentiles. With him, 
it is true, it was, comparatively speaking, “a light thing to be 
judged of man’s judgment.” He knew and forgot not, that 
“ He that judged him was the Lord ;” and his first and highest 
aim was, “to approve himself to Him.’’* But still his reputation 
was dear to him; and at once for the sake of his own feelings, 
for the sake of the confidence of others, for the sake of his 
official influence and usefulness, for the sake of his divine Master’s 
honour, and the credit and benefit of His cause, he discovers 
anxiety to vindicate himself from the false accusations, direct or 
insinuated, of his adversaries. And every right-minded and 
right-hearted man will at once approve of the feeling, and feel 
along with him. 

Slanderers and tale-bearers are severely condemned in God’s 
word, and their conduct reprobated in the very strongest terms.” 
Mark in what company these busy-bodies, these intermeddlers 
with the characters and concerns of others, these gatherers and 
venders of scandal and tattle, are placed in the last passage. 

But it is not surely the ill done to our neighbour by 
departure from truth in witness-bearing, that constitutes the sole 
evil in the forbidden act. There is evil in the falsehood itself, 
independently of its subject and its results. On this ground, 
to which others might be added, I shall take it for granted, 
that the commandment prohibits not solely what is “injurious 
to our own or our neighbour’s good name,” but also more gene- 
rally, “ whatsoever is prejudicial to truth; and that it requires 
“the maintaining and promoting of truth between man and 
man,” as well as, ‘‘ of our own and our neighbour’s good name;” 
although, in both cases with the speciality annexed, “ especially 
in witness-bearing.” The precept is a prohibition of lying in 
general, and an injunction of sacred regard to truth in principle 
and in practice, in all our words, and in all our ways. 

Taking it up, then, in this its more extensive application, 


I begin by observing here, too, the strength of the terms em- 
1 Cor. iv. 3. 2 Lev. xix. 16; Prov.’xxvi. 20, 21; 1 Pet.iv. 15. 
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ployed in Scripture in the reprobation of all falsehood. The 
spirit of these declarations pervades the entire volume of inspira- 
tion—the book of Him who is emphatically the “ God of 
truth.” 3 
I give the following as the definition of lying. It is making 
another think that true which we know to be false, or that false 
which we know to be true. The evil lies in the intentional 
communication of the false impression, in whatever way this 
may be effected. The spirit of the precept by which lying is 
forbidden, includes the prohibition not only of falsehood in direct 
and positive affirmation by words spoken or written, but of every 
mode in which the effect of such affirmation may be produced.” 
‘We may utter that which is untrue without lying. Lying pre- 
supposes our knowing it to be untrue. Every person under- 
stands the difference between a lie and a mistake. Not that 
mistakes are to be regarded as always sinless. In matters of 


MsProv. vi. 16-19; xii. 22’; Rev. xxi. 8. 

? Dr. Paley says:—‘‘A lie is a breach of promise; for whosoever seriously 
addresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises to speak the truth, because he 
knows that the truth is expected.” In immediately after enumerating specimens 
of ‘falsehoods which are not lies, and which are not criminal,” he begins very 
properly with those by which “no one is deceived.’’ But among these he intro- 
duces some which we cannot allow to pass as excused under such a pretext. He 
says :—‘‘ Which is the case in parables, fables, novels, jests, tales to create mirth, 
ludicrous embellishments of a story, where the declared design of the speaker is 
not to inform, but to divert ;” (and this is all right, but what he adds is subject to 
question)—‘‘ compliments in the subscription of a letter, a servant denying his 
master, a prisoner’s pleading not guilty, an advocate asserting the justice, or his 
belief of the justice, of his client’s cause. In such instances, no confidence is 
destroyed, because none was reposed ; no promise to speak the truth is violated, 
because none was given, or understood to be given.” But this surely requires 
qualification. Compliments at the close of a letter, when merely in the common- 
place style, may be harmless; but otherwise, when they go beyond this, they may 
have all the effect of conveying a false impression, and leading to misapprehension 
and injurious consequences. A servant’s saying, and being instructed to say, “ not 
at home,” when his master is at home, cannot be allowed to pass thus easily as a 
case in which “no one isdeceived.” For if there be no intention to deceive, why not 
tell the plain truth? The “not at home,” leaves it at the very best quite uncertain, 
even in conventional usage, whether he is really abroad, or only engaged. If there 
is no deception meant, why not at once say the one or the other? The plain truth 
is, the practice is neither more nor less than palpable lying, and teaching to lie. 
And the master who instructs his servant to say ‘‘ not at home,” teaches him a lesson 
which tends to the destruction of bis moral principles and sensibilities, and of one 
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importance ; matters, for instance, by which the interests or the 
expectations of others are affected, there may be no small amount 
of blameworthiness contracted, by the want of due inquiry, such 
as might have rectified the mistake, and prevented the harm. 

It ought further to be observed, that while we may tell 
what is not true without lying, we may incur all the guilt of 
lying by telling what is true. All depends on the state of our 
knowledge and belief. If we either utter as true what we 
believe to be false, or utter as false what we believe to be true, 
we lie. And when, having done the former, having stated 
as true what we believe at the time to be false, the thing turns 
out to be true after all, our guilt is not thereby cancelled; no, 
nor in the smallest degree lessened. The crime lay, not in the 
actual state of the facts themselves, but in the state of our minds 
relatively to them—in the belief entertained by us, and the 
intention of our words. 


of the most valuable properties of a servant—truthfulness and trustworthiness. A 
prisoner’s pleading “not guilty” may be said to deceive no one, though even this 
may depend on the special circumstances of each case ; and we may well ask :—Why 
is the question ‘ Guilty or not guilty ?” put at all? If these are mere words of 
course ; if the prisoner’s reply is understood to mean no more than his desire to be 
put on his trial, why not go to trial at once in every instance? Why put the words of 
falsehood into the man’s mouth, when they mean nothing? A lawyer’s asserting, 
in his pleadings, ‘‘his belief of the justice of his client’s cause,” when he is in his 
conscience convinced of the contrary, is a question of exceedingly delicate moral 
casuistry. I see no reason why a lawyer should affirm his own belief at all. The 
sole ground on which any conscientious advocate can plead in such a case, seems to 
me to be the fairness of the great general principle, that every man is entitled to have 
both sides of his cause fully investigated, and to have all said that can be said for him 
as well as against him. The advocates on the two sides undertake, by each taking 
his own part, to accomplish a complete inquiry, and make out a full case of evidence 
for the judgment of the jury. This is all square. But itis a very questionable case, 
when the one perceives a flaw in the other’s cross-questioning and pleading, and takes 
his advantage of it, and makes the most of it for his client ; or when he endeavours, 
by concealing some facts which the opposite party fails to expiscate, and by bringing 
out into prominence others which can be made to wear a plausible aspect in his 
client’s favour; when all the while he knows that, if he succeeds, it will be to the 
defeating of the ends ofjustice. Andifit be questionable in its casuistry, when the aim 
is to bring off the guilty; much more seriously questionable must be the justifiableness 
of the pleading ; the result of which, if it succeeds, is to condemn the innocent. It is 
at all events very desirable that truth should in no case be trifled with; but that, 
as universally as possible, an impression of its inviolable sacredness should be made 
and maintained on the public mind. But still, all falsehood is not lying. 
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There are some descriptions of lying, of which, from their 
nature, and from the low estimate of their criminality too pre- 
valent in the world, and even, sometimes, it is to be feared, 
among the people of God themselves, the guilt is in danger of 
being, partially at least, if not even entirely, veiled from the 
conscience. A few of these it may be useful to notice, as involv- 
ing points of moral casuistry, such as, in your future instructions 
of others, it may be useful for you to keep in mind. 

1. EXAGGERATION. By this is meant, the overcharged 
statement of what is true in the main. Different motives 
may prompt to this, according to the nature of the subject 
and the idiosyncrasies of the speaker. To give a specimen 
or two for illustration’s sake :—A man in business, in order to 
produce a high estimate of his credit and resources, and by this 
means to gratify his vainglory or to advance his worldly in- 
terests, gives representations, by the convenient help of what 
his complaisant india-rubber conscience calls ‘‘ round numbers,”’ 
considerably, nay, it may be very much, above the real extent of 
his transactions. When the subject, again, is personal accom- 
plishments—our own, our children’s, or our friend’s abilities and 
acquirements; or when it is any flattering or complimentary 
incident ; the exaggeration is then prompted by vanity, if we 
ourselves are the subject, and by a somewhat better principle, 
‘though often blended with it, if we are speaking of friends. 

The occurrence of exaggeration is exceedingly common in 
the relation of stories and anecdotes, especially such as are 
either seriously or ludicrously marvellous. The delight which 
men in general have in making other men stare, arises, pos- 
sibly, from a kind of conscious superiority in possessing a power 
which we exert over them. But whencesoever arising, the 
narrator is tempted to throw in here and there some new cir- 
cumstance, or to magnify a real one, for the purpose of height- 
ening the effect. In such cases the mind practises an illusion 
upon itself. It is deceived by the impression of general truth 
in the ground-work of the narrative, and is thus led to over- 
look or to think but lightly of inaccuracy in the particular 
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details. Let us guard against the temptations to such exag- 
gerations. Every statement, beyond what we have actually 
seen or heard, is the invention of a lying fancy. And we should 
estimate the guilt of it from the evil of the sin in itself; not 
merely from the fact to which it has related, and about which 
it has been committed. 

Besides the pleasure of making others marvel, there is a 
still more foolish and silly pleasure which some men take, in 
imposing upon their neighbours by some absurd invention of 
their own brain, and then, by themselves or amongst companions 
whom they have let into the secret, chuckling over their simpli- 
city in believmg them. ‘To this species of diversion various 
cant designations have been given by the amateurs in it. It 
is, however, a description of sport, even giving it its gentlest 
name, in which no person will indulge whose regard to truth 
is sacred, and who does not wish to have his reverence for it 
diminished. The same hazard, indeed, of lessening that vene- 
ration for truth which ought to form so prominent a feature in 
the character of every Christian, will be found to attend, in 
some measure, the practice of exaggeration of every kind. A 
habit is exceedingly apt to be formed; and in this way not 
only is one of our leading moral principles seriously injured ; 
but, in consequence of repeated detection, we expose ourselves 
to the constant suspicion of others, who will, as a matter of 
course, in their intercourse with us, fall into the corresponding 
habit of making large allowances on all our representations: and 
such abatements may thus be seit even when they are at or 
below the truth. . 

It ought at the same time, however, to be obponved, that 
there is a very material difference between that exaggeration 
which is intended to be perceived, and is at once, perhaps, 
manifest from its very extravagance, and that in which it is our 
purpose to obtain credit to the full amount of our statements. 
The former is not lying, any more than irony is lying, or than 
fables, or apologues, or parables are lying. The lie consists in 
the conveying of a false impression; but in such cases there is 
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no such false impression conveyed. Still, however, it is better 
avoided, on account of the injurious influence the habit is apt 
to have on the moral principles of him who addicts himself to it. 
The form of exaggeration, for which we mean to get credit to the 
full extent, is always lying; and, how trivial soever the subject 
of it, always criminal. 

2. EQUIVOCATION. 

This, you are aware, consists in making use of terms and 
phrases which are susceptible of different meanings—a favour- 
able or an unfavourable, a true or a false ; our design being to be 
understood according to the one or the other, when the oppo- 
site is the truth. If the guilt of lying consists, as we have 
said, in the intentional production of a false impression, this has 
clearly its.principal feature. The falsehood may not be a direct 
falsehood in words; the language we use being capable of a true 
sense. But this is not the sense we meant to convey to our neigh- 
bour’s mind; and, as we have seen, it is in the intention that the 
sin consists. The practice is utterly at variance with simplicity 
and godly sincerity. It is, at the very best, “‘ fleshly wisdom,” 
such as every Christian should be ashamed to practise. A 
man may smile in his sleeve, and take credit for his inge- 
nuity in escaping detection himself, or in fastening the blame on 
another ; he may say to his self-deceiving conscience, ‘ I told no 
lie.” But if his conscience does indeed please and satisfy itself 
with such evasive artifice—such unworthy duplicity, it must be 
miserably deficient in tenderness. Surely of such a man it can- 
not be said that he “speaketh the truth in his heart.” Yet this 
alone can ever be pleasing to God. 

3. MENTAL RESERVATION. 

The terms indicate with sufficient clearness the general 
nature of this description of the interdicted evil. It consists, 
not in telling directly any thing that is false, but in keeping 
back—reserving in our own minds parts of the truth ;—certain 
circumstances, for instance, in a narrative statement, which, 
were they brought out, would give a different aspect to the case 
from that in which we are desirous to. have it. understood and 
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believed. How very often is this practised by opposite parties 
in a cause—concealing, colouring, varnishing, and so producing 
stories widely different ; whilst, at the same time, we feel it no 


easy matter to fix upon either a distinct charge of falsification : 


and each of the parties, perhaps, wraps himself up in the self- 
complacent reflection, that he has told no lies. It is, however, 
a delusive self-complacency. There has-been, in both cases, 
the essential property of a lie—the conveying, and the inten- 
tional conveying, of a false impression. In this way, mere 
concealment may have in it all the guilt of direct lying. We 
profess to give a fair and true account; yet that account, while 
it has nothing in it but truth, may be essentially false. If the 
facts we state are set in a false medium, or are placed in an 
order and relation to each other different from that in which 
they actually occurred; or if their proportions are materially 
altered; or if, by the keeping back of other facts, they have 
had an aspect given them which does not belong to them, and 
which the statement of the suppressed facts would have essen- 
tially changed : in such cases our relation becomes substantially 
and in effect untrue, and it is rendered so without any direct 
statement of what is false. We may thus be justly chargeable 
with lying, not by uttering falsehood, but, in certain circum- 
stances, by not telling all the truth. 


A question here suggests itself. Is it to be understood, 


then, that on all occasions we are under positive moral obligation 
to disclose all that we know? Let me not be so understood ; 
it would be to misunderstand. Such universal disclosure might, 
in many instances, be the extreme of culpable imprudence, and, 
in some, even deeply criminal. But of such an admission as 
this, on the other hand, we are ever in danger of taking advan- 
tage and abusing it. When, then, do we lie by concealment ? 
I answer, whenever concealment conveys a false conception and 
impression—a view which we know to be unfair, of any matter 
connected with our own or our neighbour's interests; and espe- 
cially in cases where these interests clash, and cases in which 
there has been mutual offence. In such cases, in order to a 
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fair and just result, we require to have not only “the truth,” 
and “ nothing but the truth,” but also “ the whole truth.” The 
concealment of one fact, or even one circumstance of a fact, may 
so affect the general complexion and bearing of a whole story, 
as to lead those who are called to judge in it to an erroneous 
and very wrongful conclusion. 

4, FLATTERY, or FALSE COMMENDATION. 

All are sufficiently sensible of the evil of the opposite of 
this—a false accusation. But the evil of false commendation, or 
flattery, is often far too little thought of, and too lightly esti- 
mated, even by professing Christians. There is, indeed, one 
description of flattery, of which the baseness cannot fail to be 
admitted by all. I refer to professions of love, while the heart 
is in a state of enmity; and to professions of forgiveness and 
reconciliation, while there is the inward retention of a bitter 
grudge and a spirit of revenge. Everything of this kind must 
be classed with the very worst and vilest of lies." False com- 
mendation is lying, because it is disguising our real opinion of 
a man’s talents and character, and making him to believe it 
higher and better than it actually is. And this is more than 
untruthful; it is mischievous, and may often prove so in no 
ordinary degree. It may seem favourable to the party com- 
mended and flattered; but in an important sense it is bearing 
witness against him. It is really to his prejudice. Its effects 
are in the extreme injurious. The tendency of it is to puff 
him up with vanity, especially if his mind should happen to be 
none of the strongest. It may thus induce him, under the 
influence of a mistaken estimate of his powers, to undertake 
what he is not at all competent creditably to accomplish ; and 
so to expose himself at once to disappointment, to ridicule, and 
to loss. Whatever, therefore, be its intention, it is in effect 
unkind and cruel. We may feel sincerely and strongly the 
aversion to say what would mortify a neighbour. The feel- 
ing may to our consciences have the aspect of generosity and 
kindness; but we should not allow ourselves to forget that 

} Ps, xii, 2, 3.; “Prov. x. 18, 
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honest faithfulness, how painful soever the exercise of it, both 
to ourselves and to him, may in the end save him tenfold more 
mortification and distress than that which at the time we spare him. 
by our flatteries. And what is true respecting abilities, endow- 
ments, capacities, physical or mental, is especially true respecting 
character and conduct. Nothing can well be worse, more cruel, 
more prejudicial, more ruinous, than to persuade a man into the 
belief of his having done right, when in our consciences we are 
satisfied he has done wrong. How does the experience of 
every successive age verify such proverbial maxims as we have 
now referred to! They prove themselves the sayings of Him 
who “ knoweth what is in man;” and they prove at the same 
time the identity of human nature in all generations. It is one 
and the same amidst all its diversities. The diversities are but 
occasional and accidental; the correspondences are in its essen- 
tial elements and tendencies. 

I only add to these particulars— 

5. FALSE ACTIONS and FALSE LOOKS.” It is unnecessary 
to dwell on this. A single glance of the eye, a single wink of 
the eyelid, a single nod or shake of the head or movement 
of the finger, may convey quite as intelligibly as the plainest 
words, the intimation and impression of what is false, and may 
thus have in it all the criminality of a spoken lie. In the vice of 
lying, as indeed may be affirmed of all the vices, there is an awful 
tendency to progression. It is a trite remark, but not the less 
true or important, that one lie needs another, and sometimes 
two or three, to help it out, and save it from detection. And 
the greater the number told, the stronger proportionally becomes 
the temptation to add to them ; because the greater becomes the 
shame, and the consequent apprehension of discovery. It is 
a vice, too, we may observe, to which the propensity begins to 
discover itself very early in childhood. Under the slightest 
temptation of self-interest, whether from the fear of evil, or the 
desire of good, the claims of truth are overcome, and lying lips 
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are opened. It requires, therefore, to be very sedulously guarded 
and restrained in the training of the young, and the contrary 
virtue inculcated and encouraged. 

Allow me to remark, before closing the discussion of this 
commandment, that there is often not a little that partakes 
of the nature and turpitude of lying connected with religious 
profession and official ministerial duty. Let me mention two 
or three varieties of this. 

1. The subscription of articles of faith. There is an equi- 
vocation here that is too often resorted to as a salvo to the 
conscience ; the person who affixes his name, subscribes them 
according to a sense which he secretly, in his own mind, puts 
upon them, at variance with, perhaps even the very reverse 
of, that in which they are known to have been understood 
by their framers, and in which they are generally under- 
stood now, and of his acquiescence in which his subscription 
is designed to be a test. This, in our own day, has got the 
designation of subscription in a non-natural sense. I shall not 
dwell on the exposure of the sadly lax morality of Paley and 
others on this subject ; principles the most unprincipled, fit only 
for the college of Loyola, utterly irreconcilable with the ethics 
of Christianity. They only show, along with other proofs of 
the same thing, what a snare to the conscience state-endow- 
ments and subscription to articles, taken unitedly, have ever 
proved. To me it is too clear to require any reasoning to 
demonstrate it, that the man who acts the part described, must 
either be destitute of the satisfaction enjoyed by the apostle, 
when he said:—“ Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have our conversation in 
the world;” or, if he really succeeds in quieting the remon- 
strances of the inward monitor, or is not even visited with such 
remonstrances, but is quite satisfied with himself, he must be 
regarded as one among the multiplied exemplifications of the 
truth of the Bible account of the heart as “ deceitful above all 
things,”’ etc. 
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2. All hypocritical professions of religion are fearful viola- 
tions of this commandment. The hypocrite utters with his lips 
what his conscience tells him is not true —what he neither 
believes in his mind nor feels in his heart. And, while he is 
guilty of lymg to men, he contracts the still more aggravated 
and awful guilt of lymg to God. Every hypocrite, therefore, is 
a liar, and that of the very worst kind. Such were the Phari- 
sees, when, according to the description of them by the Faithful 
Witness, they “ did their alms to be seen of men;” when they 
“disfigured their faces, that they might appear unto men to 
fast ;” when “for a pretence they made long prayers.” This 
was systematic practical lying, lying to men and lying to God, 
to serve a selfish and secular end. In the striking case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, there was the twofold crime of telling a 
direct lie, and pretending to the exercise of a principle of godly 
disinterestedness, which really had no place in the transaction. 
They pretended to the unwonted power of religious feeling, 
while they were acting in violation of every claim and prin- 
ciple of piety. There was falsehood and hypocrisy—lying to 
men and lying to God. 

3. The conduct of controversial discussions is often at vari- 
ance with the spirit of this commandment. It is not impossible 
that some of you may be called, during your public ministry of 
the word, to take part in these. I press it upon your attention, 
that that man is justly chargeable with “bearing false witness 
against his neighbour,’ who knowingly misrepresents his senti- 
ments; who for this purpose perverts his words, puts a sense 
upon them of which they may be susceptible, but which he 
knows is not the sense his antagonist intended them to bear; 
and deduces from them inferences which he is quite sen- 
sible that antagonist would disclaim as decidedly as himself. 
This is one of the many strong temptations which inevitably 
attend all controversy, and against the influence of which every 
Christian who engages in it ought, carefully and earnestly, to 
‘watch and pray.”” Controversy is good. It is what has been 
termed the spirit of controversy, and this alone, that is wrong 
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and reprehensible. That spirit ought always to be candour, 
charity, and the love of truth; but in religious controversy, 
it has unhappily been so frequently at variance with these, 
as to have converted “the odium theologicum” into a kind of 
proverb. And there are few evils to which this spirit leads, 
greater than the misrepresentations and false deductions just 
adverted to. Every thing of the kind comes clearly and 
directly under the ban of the commandment now before us. 
And in one view of. such perversions, they include, along 
with the sin of ‘“false-witness bearing against our neighbour,” 
the further sin of “lying against the truth ;” seeing they directly 
tend to defeat the only proper and legitimate end of all contro- 
versy, namely, the eliciting and establishing of truth. Whatever 
has such a tendency, is a kind of treasonable perjury against 
the supremacy of truth’s authority and claims. 

4, There is another and a very fearful description of lying. 
‘“‘ Yea, and we ourselves are found false-witnesses of God: for 
we have testified of God that he raised up Christ; whom he 
raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.” And of this 
description of lying,—false-witness bearing—every minister of 
Christ, let me remind you, is guilty, who, in the apostle’s terms, 
‘handles the word of God deceitfully ;’’ who on any one passage, 
in regard to any one subject, makes it speak a language which 
it does not speak, and which he is satisfied in his own mind is 
not its meaning. O my young brethren! if there be guilt in 
perverting the words of fellow-men—in imputing to them, by 
such perversion, something which they do not entertain, how 
unspeakable must be the heinousness of ascribing to the God of 
truth any sentiment different from that which in conscience we 
believe His Holy Spirit, speaking by inspired men, meant to 
convey! We should thus, by the same act, at once dishonour 
God and mislead men. Let it be ever impressed upon your 
minds, then, when you are studying your bibles in secret, when 
you are uttering the result of your studies from the pulpit or in 
private conversation, or when, it may be, you are publishing 
11 Cor. xv. 15. 
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them from the press, that, in the catalogue of human crimes, 
there is not one of more flagrant enormity than this, of wilfully 
palming on the God who cannot lie that which you are satisfied 
He did not mean. Be cautious, then, and conscientiously scru- 
pulous here. If it is not right to impute to a fellow-man what 
he is alleged to have said, but what there is good reason for 
believing he did not say; then, on the same principle, you must 
be aware of making use, in argument, in support of any parti- 
cular sentiment, any of those passages in our received version 
of the Scriptures which impartial criticism, by the examination 
of manuscripts and versions, has discovered to be interpolations, 
and not to have come from the pen of the original writer; for 
this would be imputing to God, and arguing from it, what He 
never said. If He has said the same thing in other passages, 
let these be your grounds. Do not even attempt to fortify 
your reasoning from them by the rejected or even the doubtful. 
It is impious and it is indiscreet: impious, as putting words 
into God’s mouth which He did not use; and indiscreet, as indi- 
cating a deficiency of confidence in your legitimate proofs. And 
then, with regard to whatever is ascertained to be a genuine 
portion of the inspired record, let it be your aim to have it to 
say, at the close of your ministry and your life, that in no 
instance, for whatever purpose, have you ever put a construction 
on any one passage of the divine word, which you were not 
bond fide satisfied was its true—its intended meaning. Thus 
you will be able to say like the apostle: —“ We are not as many, 
who corrupt the word of God,” etc.’ 

5. Every inconsistency in the conduct of Christians is a 
practical lie. “If ye have bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth.’”” “Every word 
and every action, at variance with the genuine nature and influ- 
ence of the truth,” is, on the part of the professed believer of 
it, a bearing of false witness against it—a practical declaration 
to men that its tendency is not what it is affirmed in the Scrip- 
tures to be. This is a highly important view of Christian 
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character and behaviour. The principle of it is simple and 
manifest. Were a child to profess great affection and regard 
for his father, and to avow to all that his counsels were the 
uniform guides of his conduct, while he was acting a part the 
very opposite of what these counsels actually inculcated; he 
would be lying against his father, and practically “ bearing false 
witness against’’ his instructions. So, the professor of the faith 
of the Gospel, who acts inconsistently with its legitimate tenden- 
cies, gives to all, to the extent of that inconsistency, who wit- 
ness his behaviour, a false impression of the nature and influence 
of his principles. And if such “ false witness” is injurious and 
criminal in the case of the private Christian, remember how 
much more so it must of necessity be in the case of the “minis- 
ter of the word.” Consistency here, between his teaching and 
his acting, is tenfold more important; and the contrary tenfold 
more injurious and criminal. Beware of all such practical lying. 
Let not your pulpit instructions say one thing, and your lives 
say the contrary. Let not your teaching praise the truth you 
teach for its holy tendency, and your daily walk give the lie to 
your commendation. It is the latter that will be believed; 
rather than the former. All your lessons of doctrine and pre- 
cept will be met with, “Physician, heal thyself.” And the truth 
which you may have proclaimed with your lips, but against 
which your inconsistent lives have borne false witness, will, in 
the end, bear true witness of you, as having taught it but not 
practised it ;—as “reprobate silver ;’—as those in whose “ lips” 
“God has been near,’”’ while He has been “far from their reins.” 
The grace of God preserve us all from such a course! 

There is a question which may be asked on the subject of 
lying, under any of its various modes, on which a remark or 
two may be offered. That question is :—Whether in any circum- 
stances it is justifiable to depart from truth, to tell a lie ? The ques- 
tion seems to be one capable of being put in a more general form :— 
Whether it be justifiable in any circumstances to break the 
divine law? It has been not a little debated, whether the 
obligation of such a precept as the one before us may not be set 
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aside by peculiar circumstances, or by the counter-obligation of 
some other precept, whose claim to obedience comes into colli- 
sion and competition with it? A robber, or a murderer, it has 
been thought, is not entitled to be told the truth, when false- 
hood can defeat his unrighteous and deadly purpose. And as 
it is a man’s first duty to protect from violence those whom 
nature and revelation have alike placed under his protection, 
when a lie can save them, it becomes a duty to act upon the 
maxim, that of two evils we should choose the least. And that, 
as it would be the violation of a more direct and important duty 
to allow the life of a wife or a child to be taken, than it would 
be to deceive by a falsehood the man whose hand is raised for 
their murder, the falsehood not only may, but ought to be, told. 
The second of Dr. Paley’s excepted classes of lies from the charge 
of criminality is thus stated by him :—‘‘ Where the person you 
speak to has no right to know the truth, or more properly, where 
little or no inconveniency results from the want of confidence in 
such cases ; as where you tell a falsehood to a madman for his 
own advantage; to a robber, to conceal your property; to an 
assassin, to defeat or divert him from his purpose. The parti- 
cular consequence is by the supposition beneficial ; and as to the 
general consequence, the worst that can happen is, that the 
madman, the robber, the assassin, will not trust you again; 
which (besides that the first 1s incapable of deducing regular 
conclusions from having been once deceived, and the two last 
not likely to come a second time in your way), is sufficiently 
compensated by the immediate benefit which you propose by the 
falsehood.” 

But is not all this more than enough on the principle of 
utility (judged of in each case by human sagacity alone) being 
the standard of virtue? If the will of God is to us the 
true standard, then comes the serious question :—Whether He 
gives us any permission to set aside His express command in all 
such cases as, to our conceptions of expediency, utility, or greater 
benefit, may appear to require it, orrender it preferable. This 
is obviously perilous ground; that when God lays down, in 
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unqualified terms, a positive precept, man should be the judge 
in what cases it should be kept, and in what others it may be 
relaxed and disobeyed. Where are we to draw any line, if the 
principle be once admitted that we are at liberty, when any 
great evil is to be avoided by it, or any great good obtained, and 
where there is no counterbalancing consideration of injurious 
consequences otherwise, to depart from truth—to lie? We 
have at once an inlet to the entire system of what have 
been called, under a light impression of the real value and 
divine sacredness of truth, ‘“ white lies.’ It has always 
appeared to me, that we have a divine settlement of the prin- 
ciple involved in all such discussions. Without entering into any 
exposition of this passage in the connection in which it stands, 
the remark furnished by it to our present purpose is sufficiently 
manifest. The highest of all possible ends, the glory of God, 
is there hypothetically assumed as obtained by the very prohi- 
bited act of which we have been speaking, by our Liz. On the 
supposition made, does the apostle vindicate the lie? Does he 
affirm, in such a case, its innocence? Far from it. He repu- 
diates the very thought. It is “doing evil that good may 
come ;’’ which, instead of being a principle held and acted upon 
by God’s inspired messengers, was one, the imputation of which 
to those messengers subjected the false accusers to just con- 
demnation. Does it not, then, legitimately follow, that if even 
the supposition of the glory of God being advanced would 
not justify a deviation from truth, no inferior consideration 
(and every other must be inferior) can furnish such a justifi- 
cation. If the greatest and best end must not be promoted by 
any such means, surely neither must any other, all others being 
inferior. The high principle we are thus taught to adopt is, 
rather die than sin. ‘The lie would be asin, though told to save 
life, and actually the means of saving it; for man’s life is not 
to be compared in value with God’s glory. Andif not man’s life, 
surely no amount of property. Yet Paley vindicates the lie 
when told to save property from the robber. But surely it is 
not the question whether the robber has a right to know the 
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truth, but whether we have a right to tell the falsehood ; or, 
in other words, whether we have a right, for any end of ours, 
to violate God’s right to be obeyed in every thing and at 
whatever cost. 

This passage of the apostle is fatal to the entire system of 
jesuitical policy, which is founded on the principle of “ doing 
evil that good may come;” the principle which sets aside 
the claims of truth, and exalts falsehood into a virtue, when 
thereby the real or imaginary good of the so-called church is 
promoted. Surely, on the principle laid down by the apostle, 
“their condemnation is just’” who pursue such a course. It is 
worthy of the system with which it is connected, and which it 
is used to buttress and to rear ;—the system of the “ man of sin 
and son of perdition,” the system of “lying wonders,” and 
of all the “ deceivableness of unrighteousness.” 

And if the description given in the following sentences, of 
the system of “ international diplomacy,” be even an approxi- 
mation to truth, it deserves, to a great extent, to be placed in 
the same condemnation :—“‘ The word diplomacy, taking its 
meaning, we presume, from the usages of the class of function- 
aries whose peculiar function it describes, has come to mean a 
subtle, circuitous, underhand method of negotiation, whereby real 
purposes are shrouded in secrecy, and ostensible ones made to 
appear in the guise of moderation and justice. The thing sig- 
nified by it is a process of dexterous fraud, reaching its ends by 
the forms of virtue. It is a system of international espionage, 
in which simulation is accounted justifiable in proportion as it 
is perfect, and energy valuable in proportion as it is unseen. 

. . It plays hazard in the name of the country which 
it represents, for stakes which that country must pay when they 
are lost, but cannot share when they are won. Itis, in a word, 
the political gambling which civil rulers carry on amongst them- 
selves, with ventures taken from the peoples whom they repre- 
sent. It is, therefore, the very nest of cunning, craft, and 
falschood. The conventionalism of the system is so imperious 
as to compel even honesty of purpose to bow the knee to it; 
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and men, otherwise honourable, to wear, without a blush, the 
mask of deceit. . . . It breeds all manner of hypocrisies. 
It meddles mischievously with affairs in which national safety 
has no concern. It foments jealousies which, but for it, would 
never have seen the light. Its intellect is craft, its morality 
double-dealing, its guiding principle falsehood. Substantially, 
international intercourse proceeds without it, sometimes in spite 
of it; and, although potent for evil, it is superfluous for good.” 
This, then, may be regarded as the Jesuitism of politics. And 
assuredly, if this be a true description of it, the same “ besom 
of destruction” that sweeps away the religious, may well be 
employed at the same time in sweeping away, root and branch, 
the political also. 
© for more, in all departments, of the character of the 
“Tsraelite indeed, in whom there is no guile!” ‘The true God 
is the God of truth. He “ desireth truth in the inward parts.” 
He hateth, and will shut out from His kingdom, “ whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie.” 
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XXX.—THE DECALOGUE. THE TENTH 
COMMANDMENT. 


OF the commandment before us we have an interpretation from 
the highest authority, by which its strictly spiritual character is 
decidedly settled. : 

We must take a brief view of the position of the words, in 
Paul’s relation of his own experience. We have in his case a 
very striking and affecting evidence how very defective a man’s 
knowledge of sin may be, even with the possession of the 
written law of God; and how very general and feeble the 
convictions of it in his conscience. This arises from his not 
viewing that law in the full comprehensiveness and spirituality 
of its import. The mind may be, and naturally is, blind to the 
pure, lofty, searching spirituality of the law, even in spite of its 
plainest and most explicit declarations. And the reason is 
sufficiently manifest. “The carnal mind” loves not to have it 
so. This contrary predisposition shuts the eyes to the entrance 
of the clearest light, and leads to the overlooking, or the mis- 
understanding, of the most explicit and unequivocal expressions. 
“Thou shalt not covet’ had always stood as one of the precepts 
of the Decalogue. There it was, during the entire pupillage of 
the young disciple of Gamaliel; and there it remained, when, 
fully instructed, he had left the feet of his celebrated master, 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his school, “ zealous for the 
law,’ and “more abundantly zealous for the traditions of the 
fathers.”” With this tenth precept ever before him, along with 
many other and no less clear indications of the spirituality of the 
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law, as a law for the heart as well. as for the life—for the inner 
as well as for the outer man, he had lived in all the self- 
confidence of spiritual pride, and in his estimate of his charac- 
ter, regarding only his external conduct, and state, and pro- 
spects; overlooking the condition of his heart, and the internal 
movements of his affections, passions, and desires, the real 
elements of the character—the very things to which, in His 
estimate, God looks first. Saul of Tarsus, the high-minded 
Pharisee, had never seriously thought of the divine law in this 
light. | 
But at length, to use his own expression, ‘“ the command- 
ment came.” It was then given him by the Spirit of God 
to see the law aright, as he never had seen it before. He had 
thought well of himself. He had never entertained a doubt 
of his being entitled to the life which the law promises to the 
doers of it. But a spiritual view of the law laid his self- 
sufficiency in the dust. “When the commandment came, sin 
revived, and he died.’’ He came by experience to find, that on 
the terms of the very law, his obedience of which had previously 
been the ground on which he reckoned life sure, there was 
nothing for him but death. All his high hopes from that 
quarter were slain. He “ died” to all hope of life; saw, and 
felt, and owned himself legally dead—dead by the sentence 
of the very law in which he had been trusting. 
Now he informs us of one of the means by which he was 
led to a just apprehension of the spirituality of the law’s require- 
ments. It was this. He got from the tenth a principle or key 
of interpretation :—“I had not known lust ;’’? that is, I had not 
known the criminality of any inward evil desire, that remained 
without practical effect in the life, unless the law had said :— 
“Thou shalt not covet.’ It was by the spirituality of this 
precept that he came to discover the evil of heart-sins; and he 
was led to apply the same spiritual principle of explanation to 
the law at large. To make this the clearer, let it be specially 
noticed, that it is the same word that is rendered in the passage 
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by three different terms :—concupiscence, lust, and covet. This 
variation, designed probably by the translator, to avoid what he 
conceived the inelegance of the repetition of the same term, 
takes off not a little from the pointedness of the apostle’s state- 
ment. The general signification of the word éadusia, is strong 
desire.t In the passage before us, it is used in malam partem ;? 
it signifies the inward workings of desire, the motions of sinful 
inclination in the heart after anything forbidden. The Greek 
of the passage, you will at once be sensible, imparts to it a 
much greater degree of point and conclusiveness :—‘“ I had not 
known éaidyuia, unless the law had said od ériduyyossg; but sin 
taking occasion, by the commandment wrought in me all éa- 
duyuia.” ‘The sinful desire prohibited in the tenth commandment 
is covetousness, the desire of what belongs to another—our 
neighbour’s property. And nothing can be more evident, than 
that, by the illuminating agency of the Holy Spirit, the apostle 
had been led to see the prohibition as he never had seen it 
before; as extending to the most secret dissatisfactions of the 
heart with his own condition, and to wishes the most deeply 
hidden in his bosom, to longings, the most jealously concealed, 
after anything in the possession of others. And his language 
evidently implies, that he would not have been sensible of any 
deadly criminality in such secret desires, when they were not 
carried out into action—any such guilt as could at all expose 
him to the law’s sentence of death—had not the law thus 
explicitly said, and said without a word about action at all :— 
“Thou shalt not covet.” We need not, perhaps, suppose him 
to mean, that he would have had no sense at all of the crimin- 
ality of inward desire ; for this, in certain cases, even the heathen 
admitted. But surely the conscience of every man will tell 
him how little he is disposed to view these as sins deserving 
the death threatened, in the sentence of the law, against trans- 
gressors. Yet suchis the law. Every emotion, and still more, 
every cherished sentiment of envy, every inward grudge at 
another’s prosperity, every heart-hankering after what is not our 
1 Luke xxii. 15; 1 Thess, ii. 17. 2 1 Johnii. 16. 
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own, though buried among our most secret thoughts undivulged 
to any living creature, is a sin against Him who “searcheth the 
hearts and trieth the reins.’ With Him who “ weigheth 
the spirits,’ “the thought of wickedness is sin,’ deserving 
death. - 

But it is evident that the apostle means something more 
than the discovery of the spirituality of this particular precept, 
something more than that he came to understand the guilt and 
damning nature of the one particular evil desire prohibited in it, 
namely, covetousness. The lust or inward desire, which he 
here mentions as having been discovered to him to be criminal, 
evidently includes all secret inclination towards the violation of 
any of God’s commandments. The precept, “ Thou shalt not 
covet,” of which the very terms are prohibitory of heart-sin, led 
him, under divine teaching, to the conclusion, that all secret 
desire after forbidden objects was also criminal. If this law 
reaches to “the thoughts and intents of the heart,” why not 
other laws? The last of the commandments thus became, as 
before hinted, a key to the spiritual purport of the rest. For 
example: —If it be wrong, in the eye of the Lawgiver and 
Judge, to indulge a covetous desire after what is our neighbour’s, 
how can it be otherwise than wrong, to regard a strange god in 
the heart with the homage that belongs to Jehovah; although 
that inward regard should never express itself by any outward 
act of worship ? And in like manner must there be transgres- 
sion of the law in secret irreverence of the divine name, 
although the lips should never give utterance to blasphemy or 
perjury. A secret contempt or dislike of the Sabbath is a breach 
of the law which requires its being kept holy; even although 
its ritual may be externally observed with punctuality and 
decorum. Disregard of parents in the heart, every secret feeling 
at variance with the veneration and love which are their due, is 
an infraction of the precept—‘‘ Honour thy father and mother.” 
And this view is confirmed by our Lord’s own interpretation of the 
sixth and seventh commandments in His sermon on the Mount.! 

1 Matt. v. 21, 22, 27, 28. 
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From the circumstance of the Decalogue containing one 
precept which is directly prohibitory of inward inclinations of the 
heart after evil, the apostle clearly warrants the conclusion, that 
the spiritual principle of interpretation is applicable to “the 
whole law.” ‘ Coveting’” is exclusively a heart-sin ; a sin 
which no eye but that which “ searcheth the heart” could de- 
tect, and which His omniscience alone could ever bring mto 
judgment. So far as words go, the other commandments were 
susceptible of an interpretation limited to external conduct ; al- 
though one should think, that, but for the deep deceitfulness of 
the human heart, it might readily have suggested itself to the 
mind of any thinking man, that, as being the precepts of the 
heart-searching God, it was not possible that they should have no 
further meaning—no application beyond the outer man and his 
deeds. He surely could not be satisfied with outward homage and 
outward conformity to His will, while the heart was in a state of 
alienation and rebellion. But this commandment is, in the very 
terms of it, spiritual. In this respect it corresponds to the 
second of the two great commandments, in which the law is 
summed up :—‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

I have given you what appears to be the obvious general 
import of the apostle’s statement in this interesting passage. 
It may be worth our while, however, to examine it a little 
more closely and critically; and such examination, I am satis- 
fied, will still more decidedly confirm the view we have given. 
I am the more disposed to do this, because I have never 
seen any translation of the verses, or any comment upon them, 
that entirely recommended itself to my judgment.’ 
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eryvany ef wu Orc vomour THY TE ya exibuuiay, ox 7 OElV, i [uy 6 vomos eAEyeN, 
Obx éridumjocis. "ADoguivy b& AaBoton 7 amagrin, dik ris évrorjs, 
nareipydcuro ey eol mhouy emiduuian ywegis yae vomou dmucria vexed" 
"Eya Oz Cav ywels vomou more ehbovong 02 Hs EvToATs, 7 cmaugria dveCnoey, 
"Ey 62 darédavorr nal evgedn wor n evroan n eis Cuny, aurn sig Odvaroy. 
‘Hyde amuupria Kpogury AaSoiou, dic Ig EvroArs, eSnwdrnos we, nal OF 
airs drénresver, "“Qhore 6 weev vomos hys0s, nal 4 EvTOAn ayia nal Oimaia nol 
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Before venturing a different translation, I offer three re- 
marks :— 

1. The first has athena been made. It is the use, by our 
translators, for the sake of variety, of three different words— 
words of different etymology, and, in the wsus loguendi, some- 
what different import. For éruuia and émduuéw, they give 
concupiscence, lust, and covet. I have already remarked how 
much this mars the point and pith of the apostle’s state- 
ment. | 

2. You will observe how the apostle speaks of the law 
and the commandment, as if they were distinct the one from 
the other; in verse twelfth especially. I once thought that this 
repetition and variation were designed merely for the greater 
force and emphasis: “ the law” and “ the commandment” 
meaning the same thing. I am now satisfied it is not so. The 
law I now take to be the moral law generally, and “the com- 
mandment’”’ to be that particular precept specified by him as 
having been the means of opening his mind to a just view of the 
law’s spirituality, namely, the truth of the Decalogue, the com- 
mandment now under review :—“ Thou shalt not covet.” Ob- 
serve further— 

3. The division of the paragraph contained in verses eighth 
to tenth greatly mars the force and beauty of a contrast or an- 
tithesis which the apostle manifestly intends to state, between 
the views which he previously, and those which he now, enter- 
tained of himself, his condition, and his hopes. The latter part 
of the eighth verse should be taken in connection with the begin- 
ning of the ninth, thus :-—xweig yde vimou dwagria venga "Ey 0: eZav 
xwels vomou mores eAdovong O& Tig evTOAys, 4 amacria avé(noev, ey Oe 
awéidavov. ‘ For without the law sin is dead ; and without the law 
I was formerly alive; but this commandment coming, sin came 
to life, and I died.” This renders the designed antithesis simple 
and complete. The translation, besides, is more literal. There 
crab. Td ovv dyabdv, euol yéyove Okvaros; fur yévoiroy GAA 4 Gauge ei, 
ive Davy amaeria, Oi Tov ayavoy oor nouregry oC ouevy davarov, ive. Huse 
x00 iaegBorry apLaerwrds q ea TIC O1e Ig eyTOANS. 
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are in our English version two “ fors,.’’ But there are not two in 
the original, there is but one of them. To render the 6 in the 
beginning of verse ninth, “for” is altogether arbitrary. It should 
be translated according to its ordinary meaning, “‘and;’ the second 
“for” being unnatural, and spoiling the sense. The antithesis 
evidently is :—Formerly “ sin was dead, and I was alive,” but 
afterwards, ‘‘sin came to life, and I died;” and he distinctly 
assigns the reason for both. JI propose the following as a literal 
and more simple 4ranslation of the whole passage. ‘ What 
then, shall we say? Is the law sin? Far be it! Nay, I had 
not known sin, unless by means of the law :—for I should 
not (for instance) have known (the sin of) covetous desire, if 
the law had not said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking 
the advantage, wrought in me, by means of this commandment, 
all covetous desire. For without the law sin is dead ; and with- 
out the law I was formerly alive; but this commandment com- 
ing, sin came to life, and I died :—and this commandment, which 
was given for life, was to me (or by me) found to be for death. 
For sin, taking the advantage, seduced me by means of this com- 
mandment, and by means of it slew me. ‘The law, therefore, is 
holy ; and this commandment is holy, and just, and good. Did 
that which is good, then, become death unto me? Far be it! 
but rather sin; that sin might appear producing death in me by 
that which is good: that so, by means of the commandment, sin 
might become exceeding sinful.” 

At present we have to do with the passage only as bearing 
on one point, that, namely, which relates to the use he makes 
of the tenth commandment, as the key to the spirituality of the 
whole law. In the beginning of the passage there are evidently 
two things stated. The first is, that the apostle’s knowledge 
of sin was by the law; a self-evident principle, as true of every 
man as of Paul. For if “sin is the transgression of law,” and 
‘where no law is, there is no transgression,” how is it possible 
that sin can be known in any other way than by the law? To 
know deviations from a standard, we must know the standard 
itself. But the second statement is, that his knowledge of what 
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may be called heart-sin, or the sinfulness of inward desires after 
forbidden things, although not carried out into action, was not 
by the law in general, but by a particular precept of the law. 
That precept was the tenth of the Decalogue. The particular 
sin which it prohibits is coveting what belongs to others; and 
the apostle, when he got the right view of this precept, as 
entirely spiritual, as condemning the most secret dissatisfactions 
with our own lot, and the most hidden envying of aught in that 
of another, was, at the same time, led by it toa still more general 
lesson—the spiritual character of all the rest of God’s law, the 
criminality of all inward desire after the violation of any one 
of God’s commandments—after the having or the doing of any 
thing which He forbids. The last of the ten precepts of the cove- 
nant thus furnished a key or principle of interpretation 
for all the others; the obvious spirituality of the tenth fairly 
warranting the inference of the spirituality of the preceding 
nine, and of every precept of the heart-searching, the omniscient 
Lawgiver. 

“What is required,” and “ what is forbidden,” in this com- 
mandment, cannot well be better expressed than in these 
terms :—‘ The tenth commandment requireth full content- 
ment with our own condition, with a right and charitable 
frame of spirit toward our neighbour and all that is his:” 
— ‘The tenth commandment forbiddeth all discontentment 
with our own condition, envying or grudging at the good of 
our neighbour, and all inordinate motions and affections to 
any thing that is his.”? 

The virtues, then, which this precept enjoins are content- 
ment and goodwill: the vices which it prohibits are envy, 
ambition, covetousness, or avarice. 

The two virtues are inseparably connected. Where there 
is not contentment, there cannot be the exercise of good will. 
And the two together, originating in piety, and cherished in a 
heart “right with God,” contain in them the true secret of 
happiness. When, from a right principle towards God, as the 

1 Assembly’s Catechism. 
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God of providence and of grace, there is “ full contentment with 
our own condition,” and, along with it, as its natural accom- 
paniment, a cheerful good will toward all around us, there cannot 
fail to be true enjoyment; an enjoyment that may be possessed 
by the poorest, and which, where these principles are wanting, 
cannot be purchased by the treasures, how abundant soever, of 
the wealthiest ; an enjoyment which may be the inmate of the 
cottage, while it flees from the palace. 

The desire of the things of this world, its lawful possessions 
and blessings, cannot be, in its own nature, sinful. It is only 
so when it becomes inordinate; and whatever difficulty there 
may be on this, as on other points, in drawing precise lines of 
demarcation, one thing is clear, that it is inordinate whenever 
there is discontent with our allotted portion, and repining and 
grudging at the superior prosperity of others. A very eager 
desire after this world’s goods can hardly be cherished, without 
at least an imminent danger of the violation of this command- 
ment, as it regards the state of the mind toward other men. 
A large proportion of the desired objects must of necessity be in 
their possession ; and where there is longing with a very vehe- 
ment appetite for something like theirs, the longing, when 
faithfully scrutinized, will often be found to involve something 
very closely analogous to dissatisfaction at the difference between 
their lot and our own, and an envious wish that a part, at least, 
of theirs had fallen to us. The most effectual way to suppress 
the coveting of what pertains to others, is the cultivation of 
moderate desires and a contented spirit, in reference to the 
things of this world in general. 

The vices prohibited are envy, ambition, avarice. Were I 
to enter at large into the moral casuistry of these respectively, 
I might easily find materials for a distinct lecture on each. 
Many, however, of the remarks on one, would necessarily be 
found applicable to the other. 

1. Envy. This the very terms of the precept obviously 
interdict. It is impossible to covet any thing that is our neigh- 
bour’s, without secretly envying him the possession of it. ‘This 
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envy is essentially involved in the very wish for its transference, 
a sentiment of dissatisfaction and repining that another should 
have it, and not we. No doubt there is a difference between 
desiring the transference to ourselves of that which is our 
neighbour’s, and desiring to have something of our own the 
same or like it in kind or value. The latter is not directly 
coveting. Yet, as I have already hinted, the two feelings bor- 
der so very closely on each other as to be very difficult of 
practical separation. ‘The man who, on seeing any thing in his 
neighbour’s possession, forms and cherishes a vehement and 
inordinate longing after something the same, or the like of 
it, may with reason examine and cross-question his conscience 
a little closely, whether his feelings be altogether without 
an alloy, of what this commandment forbids,—envying and 
grudging at his neighbour’s good. The difference I have 
just mentioned is somewhat akin to that between envy and 
emulation in the career of literary pursuits, A difference 
there undoubtedly is. There is such a thing as emulation 
without envy. Such, at the same time, are the tendencies 
of our fallen nature, that it is to be feared it is rather a 
rarity. At any rate, emulation cannot be too vigilantly and 
zealously guarded ; it is so very much in danger of degenerating 
into envy. The virtue (if we may venture so to call what 
wears so questionable a shape) running into the vice by shades 
often so delicate and imperceptible, as to be in no inconsiderable 
degree tainted by it; without the person who is under its influ- 
ence being duly conscious of it, for want of a sufficiently close 
attention to the secret workings of his own mind. 

What is envy? A secret malignant repining at another’s 
real or fancied superiority, in whatever department, and of 
whatever kind. Few tempers of mind can be imagined more 
unhappy to the subject of it. Strongly and not less truly has 
it been designated by Solomon “the rottenness of the bones.” 
The man who cherishes contentment and universal good will, 
by a happy sympathy, renders every stream of joy that enriches 
and enlivens the earthly heritage of others, tributary to the “river 
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of his own pleasures.” The case of the envious man is pre- 
cisely the reverse of this. His envy impregnates every one of 
these streams with bitterness. The pleasures of others turn 
his own to gall and wormwood. ‘They are the very “ poison of 
asps within him.” Because another chances to have what he 
has not, he can take no enjoyment of what he has. And, on 
the contrary, the disappointments, the privations, the humilia- 
tions, reverses, and crosses of others, inspire him with a kind of 
fiendish satisfaction. But the satisfaction, though, like some 
poisons, sweet, is, like them too, deleterious and deadly. 

And while it has ever been a canker-worm in the pleasures 
of the man by whom it has been indulged, innumerable have 
been the mischiefs which, openly or secretly, it has occasioned 
to the properties, the characters, the liberties, and the lives of 
others. ‘“‘ Wrath is cruel, and anger outrageous; but who is 
able to stand before envy?’ How many fair expectations has 
it blasted! How many prosperous fortunes has it undermined 
and ruined! How many cordial friendships has it cooled to 
mutual jealousy and distrust, or turned into cruel hatred and 
animosity ! How many respected and loved characters has it 
blighted and withered! How many scenes of domestic peace, 
and concord, and happiness, has it turned to scenes of enmity, 
suspicion, and strife! How many healthful and vigorous consti- 
tutions has it tainted, impaired, and shaken to the dust! And, 
moreover, it isnot a sin against man only; it is a sin also against 
God. How little soever it may be thought of, it includes cri-— 
minal dissatisfaction with the allotments of His providence. So 
that, to envy man is to murmur against God. Thus does it 
involve a trespass in heart against the principles, respectively, of 
the two great summary precepts of the law—the love of God 
and the love of our neighbour. 

2. AMBITION; and 

3. AvaricE. I take the two together, for this reason, that 
they are the same general principle or state of mind, only 
brought into exercise by different descriptions of objects, the 
one relating to power, the other to wealth. Now, it may be 
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observed, that neither power nor wealth is capable of being 
contemplated per se, that is, abstractedly from any standard. 
Each of them is of necessity a proportional to existing circum- 
stances. It is self-evident, that in certain conditions of life, 
and in certain states of society, that would be wealth, which, 
in other conditions and other states would be poverty ; and that 
that would be power in the one, which in the other would be 
looked down upon with scorn. The object of each, in fact, is, 
in its own department, superiority to others, He is arich man, 
who is far above his own neighbours in the amount of his pro- 
perty ; and he is a powerful man who is far above them in: the 
amount of his influence; although, when compared with others 
to whom he does not at all stand related, the one may be poor 
and the other mean and weak. We smile at the simplicity 
alike and the self-importance of the petty chief of a little tribe 
of savages, when, seated under his ancient tree, surrounded by 
a few of his rude grandees, he inquires after his brother the 
King of Great Britain, and presumes on his not being altogether 
unknown to him! And yet, while we are amused, his royal 
power and revenues may, to those around him, be the objects of 
envying ambition and covetousness. They are the greatest they 
have had the opportunity of knowing, and, on such matters, ideas 
are all necessarily comparative. 

And this remark is important, as showing how the principle 
of both ambition and avarice may come into play in all stations 
and conditions of life, ‘high and low, rich and poor, together.” 
Ambition is not confined to the higher circles of society, nor 
avarice to the wealthier. The love of distinction and the desire 
of influence may descend to the very lowest, and be in full and 
eager operation in the most circumscribed and petty sphere. 
This sentiment was strongly and pointedly expressed by Julius 
Cesar, when he said he would rather be first in his own village 
than second at Rome. The man, therefore, who, with settled 
aim and determined efforts, sets himself to being the first of his 
village, to be looked up to, admired, courted, cringed to, or obeyed, 
and held in honour by the little population of the hamlet, is 
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animated by the very same spirit as a Cesar or an Alexander, 
when aspiring at the empire of the world! 

And the same is true of avarice. It is not necessary to a 
man’s being a miser that he be rich, although we are accustomed 
naturally to associate the two ideas together, because it is when 
a man has abundance and does not take the use of it, when he 
starves in the very midst of plenty, denies himself the most 
ordinary indulgence, and withholds from others the slenderest 
pittance of relief, all for the sake of adding to treasures, of 
which their capacity of procuring enjoyment and qualifying 
for doing good are, in reality, the chief or only value, that 
the principle is most strikingly and affectingly displayed. But 
the miserly spirit may be in full operation in the bosom of 
the man who is as poor as Lazarus. It may begin with 
the laying by of a farthing. It may be in exercise about 
a few pence, as really as about accumulated millions. Ordi- 
narily, indeed, it does begin at a low point, and, being regularly 
indulged, it “grows with the growth” of the poor wretch’s 
gathering stores. . 

It seems hardly within the limits of the possible, that aman 
should be either ambitious or covetous without being envious. 
How can a man give himself up to the predominant love of 
pre-eminence, in whichsoever department, and not be jealous of 
those above him, and grudge at their superiority? The man 
of avarice envies, and grudges at, his neighbour’s wealth; the 
ambitious man at his neighbour’s distinction, power, and influence. 
It must be admitted, however, that if ambition and avarice be 
regarded as meaning’ no more than the desire of power and the 
desire of wealth, they can be brought under the condemnatory 
sentence of the precept before us, only by implication and 
inference. We can readily form to ourselves the abstract concep- 
tion of the one and of the other, that is, without supposing them 
to be the desire of the wealth and the power of our neighbour. 
But, by the terms of the precept, it is only the desire of that 
which is our neighbour’s that is forbidden. But ambition and 
avarice, considered as vicious principles, imply more than the 
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simple desire of power and desire of riches. They signify this 
desire in an inordinate degree, and for selfish or worse purposes. 
The simple desire of power or of riches may even be virtue ; for 
the two things may be desired for the sake of the good which they 
may enable their possessor to do. They may be desired, there- 
fore, from motives of piety and benevolence. But the desire, 
when it becomes a vice, is, as I have already said, inordinate in 
its degree, and selfish in its end; and in this form it is incon- 
ceivable that it should subsist in any bosom apart from envy. 
Ambition grudges at the power, and avarice at the wealth, of 
other men. ‘Tell the ambitious man of one who is his superior, 
especially within his own accessible sphere, in power and 
distinction, and there is instantly a fretful wincing. He pines 
in sullen jealousy, or he openly gives utterance to the feelings 
of envious indignation or affected scorn. And the same, with 
the same truth, might be said of the man of avarice, when 
reminded of his superiors in wealth. 

It was the desire of something more than what divine 
wisdom and goodness had seen fit to bestow,—it was a 
discontented ambition,—it was, what shall I say? a jealousy 
and envy, not of fellow-creatures, and specially not of fellow- 
men (for of such there then were none), but of the bles- 
sed and all-bountiful Creator Himself that constituted the 
primary element in the first sin of our nature,—the first 
principle of evil insinuated into the heart by the wiles of the 
tempter, that seduced and corrupted original innocence. And 
surely when we thus trace the principle of inordinate desire to 
its origin :—“ Ye shall be as God,” we need not marvel at the 
fruits which, under an endless diversity of forms, it has. since 
produced. “Its grapes” have indeed been “ grapes of gall; 
its clusters bitter.” . The ambitious man is proverbially his 
own tormentor. The gnawings of anxiety, the corrosions of 
envy, the bitterness of disappointed hopes, the frustration of 
desires which, at each step of even successful attainment, still 
remain unsatisfied, still aching for something not yet in 
possession; the unceasing solicitude, moreover, to retain what 
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depends on all that is fickle and unstable—the very proverb of 
insecurity—“ a fancied life in others’ breath,” as the poet calls 
it; the haunting apprehension of the ever-shifting wind of 
royal or of popular favour ; all, in a word, in which he places 
his happiness, depending on ten thousand circumstances over 
which he can exercise no control, and on the whim, and humour, 
and caprice of the most volatile and mutable of created things : 
and then, the constant and indubitable certainty of its all 
coming to an end at last! Such are the bitter ingredients, 
and only some of them, of that cup, of which such numbers, in 
all ages, have shown so great eagerness to drink ; and which they 
have envied, and coveted, and longed for, and wrested, by 
violence and bloodshed, from each other’s grasp ! 

And the mischiefs wrought by ambition, by the envious 
lust of power, the inordinate passion for pre-eminence, who 
will attempt even to enumerate, far less to estimate, the awful 
amount? The evils, both physical and moral, which have 
waited on its career, or followed in its train, have been beyond 
all computation. Falsehoods, and frauds, and flatteries ; 
slanders, treacheries, perjuries, and murders; private broils 
and public wars, with all their attendant horrors of internal 
anarchy and foreign invasion ; unprovoked and lawless aggres- 
sion, trampled rights, violated liberties, plundered properties ; 
famines and pestilences; the shrieks of the widows and the 
fatherless ; tears, and groans, and blood! O! what is there, in 
the catalogue of human crimes or of human wars, that may not 
be discovered in the career of a proud, reckless, and insatiate 
ambition ; an ambition which, if a throne be but reared for it, 
cares not at what expense of principle or of human weal its 
foundation may be laid ; an ambition that “ fears not God, nor 
regards man;”’ that says, in the plenitude of its impiously boast- 
ful arrogance :—“ By the strength of my hand have I done it, 
and by my wisdom, for I am prudent; and I have removed the 
bounds of the people, and have robbed their treasures, and have 
put down the inhabitants like a valiant man ;’’ an ambition that 
“has not God in all its thoughts.”’ A false and dazzling glory may 
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be, and too often has been, thrown around the exploits of these 
wholesale robbers and murderers of their race. They may be 
dignified with designations of national honour, but the language 
of “every Christian must be :—“ My soul, come not thou into 
their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou 
united.” 

And as to avarice, “the love of money,” the “ auri sacra 
fames,’’ what says the word of God? “ But godliness, with 
contentment, is great gain. For we brought nothing into this 
world,” etc.’ And has the superadded experience of the 
many centuries that have elapsed since the words were penned, 
shown any ground for qualifying these expressions, for ques- 
tioning their truth, or for abating their tone of indignant 
and yet pitying energy? No, verily. They have, in every 
age, been receiving continued and ample attestation. 

The commandment prohibits the coveting of “any thing 
that is our neighbour’s.” There is the specification of house, 
wife, man-servant, maid-servant, ox, ass, or aught else what- 
ever pertaining to him. But we have confined ourselves to 
wealth, as being the most common of the objects of covetous- 
ness. It is needless to enter into any distinct illustration of 
each of the others. The principle condemned is the same 
in all. 

And Christians ought to be reminded of the folly and the 
danger of covetousness in other views. When the envious 
desire of what another enjoys of worldly good has possession of 
the heart, not only is there a guilty violation of the precept 
before us; there is, at the same time, a state of mind and heart, 
in reference to the world and the things of the world, such as 
is very inconsistent with Christian spiritual-mindedness, and is 
perilous, in no ordinary degree, to the soul’s security. 

How alarmingly strong the language of our divine Master 
as to the hazards that attend the possession of wealth!? The 
evident meaning is, that riches bring along with them a tempta- 
tion to trust in them, so mighty, that the omnipotence of 

14 Tim. vi. 7, 10. * Wark x,.23-27. 
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grace is represented as specially necessary to save from it. It 
is on this danger, too, that the warning is founded :—“ Charge 
them that are rich,” etc.’ Such warnings may well make 
believers in Christ tremble at the thought of being “envious 
at the foolish, when they see the prosperity of the wicked,” 
and of eagerly desiring for themselves either the wealth or the 
honour and power of the world; seeing the fulfilment of the 
desire, in proportion to the extent in which it is gratified, must 
invest them with temptations so numerous and strong, and with 
perils to their souls so imminent and appalling. They are covet- 
ing and longing for one of the greatest risks to their everlasting 
interests. And then further— 

‘ Covetousness is idolatry.” The covetous man is an 
idolater. Whether it be wealth or power that is the idol, 
each is but one of the forms of the world; and God and the 
world cannot be served and worshipped together. The essence 
of idolatry lies in the abstraction of the heart from God, and 
giving its homage to any other object. A man may thus be an 
idolater, though he never bows down to stock or stone, to sun, 
moon, or stars. He sets up his “ idols in his heart,” when he 
gives the chief place in his estimation and his desires to the 
riches of the world, or to its power. Thus he who covets, sins 
at once against his neighbour and against God. While he 
erudges his neighbour’s well-being, and would have it to him- 
self, he at the same time shows that God has not the supremacy 
in his heart; his desires being set, not on God Himself, but on 
that which He has forbidden. Let our language be that of 
Asaph, after he was delivered from his temptation to envy the 
men of the world :—‘ Then understood I their end.”? 

44 Tim. vi. 17,19. 2 Ps. Ixxiii. 21-28. 


XXXL—DEATH. THE SEPARATE STATE. 
RESURRECTION, ETC. 


Tue origin of death was considered in connection with the 
entrance of sin, or the fall of man. ‘“ By one man ‘sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin.”* By philosophers, 
both ancient and modern, death has been viewed as a part of 
the original constitution of things in this department of creation ; 
arising from the sovereign determination of the ‘ Maker omni- 
potent,” whose right no one can dispute, to endow every order 
of His creatures, respectively, with such capacities, to bestow 
upon them such measures of enjoyment, and to allot to them 
such changes of existence, and such times of continuance in each, 
as to His infinite wisdom, unfettered by any responsibility, should 
seem good. And of such representations there has been a great 
deal more than enough from the pens even of so-called Chris- 
tian writers on the subject of natural religion—a subject, as we 
showed you in an early stage of our course, more pregnant 
than almost any other with misconceptions. If the conclusions 
of natural theology are at variance on any point with the plain 
intimations of the inspired record of divine truth, either the 
principles of the systems passing under this designation must 
be false, or the inferences from them must be illegitimately 
deduced. 

While man continued innocent, he was immortal. His 
body was not subject to decay or dissolution. It was sin 
that introduced mortality,” under all the endless variety of 
forms in which the sentence, “Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return,” has since been fulfilled. Without combating the 
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infidel principles of materialism, according to which the pheno- 
mena of thought are accounted for, not less unphilosophically 
than unscripturally, from the mere organic adjustments of the 
atoms of matter; I assume, for the present, the twofold con- 
stitution of man, as consisting of body and soul, of matter and 
spirit. The nature of the union, and the reciprocal influence of 
the one upon the other, are still amongst the arcana of nature ; 
the facts are apparent, the causes hidden. And so are they likely 
to continue. None of the discoveries of modern science, not 
even phrenology itself, with all the boastful anticipations with 
which it was introduced into the world, afford any reasonable hope 
of our getting beyond phenomena, and being able to explain the 
occult principles from which they arise. In a former part of 
the course, I had occasion to speak of the inference commonly 
drawn from the soul’s being immaterial to its being immortal, 
and to show it to be an inference unwarranted by the premises. 
It rests upon the gratuitous assumption that indiscerptibility is 
synonymous with immortality; as if dissolution into parts were the 
only possible mode of the cessation of existence, and as if what- 
ever was indiscerptible were, from the constitution of its nature, 
incapable of such cessation ; a doctrine that invests whatever is 
spiritual with a kind of necessary existence. The obvious truth, 
however, is, that all things created, whether material or spiritual, 
must be alike dependent on the sovereign pleasure of their 
Creator for their continuance in being. His will gives, and His 
will can, in every case, take away. All must be resolved into 
this. Neither is the body, in consequence of its materiality, 
necessarily mortal; nor is the soul, in consequence of its spiritu- 
ality, necessarily immortal. The will of God determines the 
duration of both; and the spirit is as dependent, for the con- 
tinuance of that being, every moment on the power from which 
it derived its being, as is the body. So it was from the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever must be. 

Death is the dissolution of the union between soul and body. 
The question that now demands our attention is:—What becomes 
of each on this dissolution taking place ? 
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1. We begin with the soul. And this would seem the pro- 
per place for introducing the discussion of the doctrine, which 
some have held, of an intermediate state, subsequent to the 
present, but previous to the final destinations of the righteous 
and the wicked to their respective abodes of blessedness and of 
woe. When considering, however, the question respecting the 
locality of the soul of Jesus during the period between his death 
and his resurrection, our attention was unavoidably drawn to 
this interesting subject. We then entered pretty much at large 
into it. The peculiar views of the eminent Bishop Horsley 
came fully under review. And this involved the critical dis- 
cussion of those portions of Scripture which bear upon the 
question ; some of which, and these the plainest and most deci- 
sive, are by him entirely overlooked, while he founds his theory 
on what afforded him much more room for the display of learn- 
ing, but what was at the same time incomparably less satis- 
factory and conclusive—the import of original terms, which, 
neither in Hebrew nor in Greek, are sufficiently definite and 
fixed in their meaning to supply a sufficiently clear ground for 
settling the point. I cannot resume this discussion. On the 
authority of plain Scripture testimony, both direct and inferen- 
tial, we came to the conclusion, that the Bible doctrine was, 
that the souls of believers and unbelievers, immediately on their 
quitting the body, make their transition to the places respec- 
tively of happiness and of misery. The same principles which 
brought us to this conclusion against an intermediate state, were 
equally conclusive against the sleep or insensibility of the soul 
between death and the resurrection; a notion, indeed, which 
approaches so nearly to materialism, as to be almost identified 
with it: differing from the infidel materialism, however, in admit- 
ting the doctrines of a future state and the resurrection of the 
body. As to the purgatorial fires of popery, we shall have occasion 
to take notice of that part of the soul-merchandise of the man of 
sin, in speaking of the final states of the righteous and the wicked, 
of heaven and hell, and of the intervening impassable gulf. 

And here there are many questions of curiosity, of greater 
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and less interest, which immediately present themselves :—What 
is the mode of the soul’s separate existence ? Does it continue 
perfectly unconnected with anything material, or does it become 
the inmate of some temporary vehicle, provided for it till the 
body in which it resided on earth is restored from corruption, 
dishonour, and weakness, to incorruption, glory, and power, and 
shall form the ‘“ house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens?” What relation do spirits bear to space? and what 
relations to other substances, material or spiritual? Have 
spirits intercourse? If they undoubtedly have, how is it main- 
tained ? In what manner do spirits operate, without the instru- 
- mentality of bodily organs and members? What takes place 
with the souls of infants, and with those of idiots ? 

There are some of these points, and others besides them, 
which might afford room for speculation, such as might be 
neither unpleasing nor in all respects unprofitable. But in pur- 
suing this course, I have laid it down as a principle for myself, 
to refrain from entering into discussions which, however pro- 
tracted, terminate only in conjecture and probability ; discussions 
on subjects respecting which the divine word is silent, affording 
us neither positive statement nor principles that warrant any 
sure and unexceptionable deductions. I have determined not to 
‘oo beyond the word of the Lord, to say less or more.” I 
may possibly at times have carried this principle to an extreme ; 
while at other times, though I am not sensible of it at this 
moment, I may have laid myself open to the charge of its viola- 
tion. But it is a safe one; and, indeed, any other would, on 
almost every topic, expose me to an almost interminable pro- 
lixity. Subjects, therefore, of merely curious speculation I judge 
it better, in general, to leave to yourselves, that you may give 
them that place and that measure of attention to which you may 
deem them entitled; only admonishing you to beware of placing 
them too high, or of bestowing upon them an undue proportion 
of your time, or a wasteful expenditure of brain; and still more, 
when you may be called to “watch for souls,” of entertaining 
your people with lucubrations on topics that “minister questions 
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rather than godly edifying.’ While you “keep back nothing 
that is profitable,’ bring forward nothing that is unprofitable. 
The doing of the latter precludes for the time the doing of the 
former. 

In the period that elapses between death and the resur- 
rection, it must be obvious that neither the happiness of the 
righteous nor the misery of the wicked are complete. ‘The time 
of separation of soul and body is necessarily a time of antici- 
pation of their ultimate reunion. This anticipation is the 
object of hope and joy to the one, and of dread and misery to 
the other. The second coming of Christ to raise the dead 
and to judge the world, will be the consummation of the blessed- 
ness of the redeemed, and of the perdition of the lost. It is on 
this account that in the inspired volume the views and hopes 
of believers are pointed, not so frequently to the season of death 
(although then the transition takes place directly to heaven 
and to hell), as to the season of the resurrection: that being 
the time of the “consummation of all things,” the winding up 
of the whole scheme of the divine administration towards the 
world and towards His Church, the completion of the glory and 
bliss of the kingdom of Christ, as well as of the overthrow and 
final doom of the kingdom of Satan. 

2. This leads me to what the Scriptures teach us respect- 
ing the body, especially to the subject of the resurrection. 
Since the sentence was uttered :—‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return,” there have been only two exceptions to the 
execution of it. “ Enoch was translated, that he should not 
see death ;”’ and Elijah was carried up into heaven by horses and 
chariots of fire. Till the coming of Christ to judgment, there 
shall be no more. But then there shall be many, a large 
addition to the number of those who are exempted from the 
stroke of the last enemy.’ 

Death is the doom of the saints,—the people of God, as well 
as of the rest of mankind; they are not exempted from it in 
any one of its various forms. The inquiry is a very natural 

14 Cor, xv. 50-54. - 
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one :—How comes this? How is the fact to be accounted for, 
that those who have an interest by faith in the atonement by 
which redemption from the curse is effected, should, notwith- 
standing, be subjected to this part of the curse? This is not a 
question of mere curiosity. It involves principle ; it implicates 
the consistency of the divine procedure. Why is the curse 
endured by the substitute, and a part of it continue to be borne 
by those who accept the grace that comes through his substi- 
tutionary sacrifice ? 

(1.) In reply to such questions there is one general remark 
to be noted, namely, that when a covenant is made, it depends 
upon the parties what the previous stipulations of it shall be. 
If, for example, a certain deliverance is to be wrought, and a 
certain amount of blessing bestowed, in reward of a certain work 
to be done ; it depends entirely on previous agreement whether 
the deliverance and the blessing shall be immediate and com- 
plete at once to those who are destined to obtain them, or 
whether they are to be conferred gradually, and, if I may so 
express myself, by successive instalments. In the present 
instance, then, from the actual facts, as well. as from all that 
we can find of the terms of the covenant, the inference is legi- 
timate and peremptory, that it was not the purpose of God, nor 
any part of the stipulated reward of the Mediator, that the 
salvation wrought by Him should be perfected in the experience 
of His redeemed people on the instant of their believing in Him ; 
but that they should come into the possession of it by degrees, 
till it shonld be consummated in their resurrection from the 
grave. It should be enough for us to know that such was 
the divine plan and the divine agreement in the “counsel of 
peace.’ ‘The manifold wisdom of God,” however, is apparent 
in this plan, as it is in every other part of the ways and 
works of Him who is “ perfect in knowledge.” To show this, 
observe— 

(2.) The same principle which requires exemption from 
death would obviously require exemption from all suffering ; all 
suffering being, as truly as death, the consequence of sin and 
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a part of the curse. Now, supposing direct personal suffering 
were to come to an end on the instant of a sinner’s believing, 
it is obvious, from the relative connections of endlessly various 
kinds in which believers stand to others, there would be requi- 
site, in order to their being freed from suffering altogether, 
an entire remodelling of the whole scheme of Providence, and 
a thorough change in the very constitution of their nature; that 
is, on the supposition of their continuing to live in this world. 
But— 

(3.) The principle would require more, even the immediate 
translation of every sinner, who should receive the truth, to 
heaven, body and soul at once, in full fitness for its joys. It is 
clear that everything short of this leaves room still for the same 
question. Then— 

(4.) What would be the consequence, on either supposition, 
of believers being freed from all suffering here (were such 
a thing possible), or of their being immediately translated 
to heaven? On the former supposition there would be ever 
apparent a direct divine determination of the characters of men 
—an infallible sentence pronounced by the God of Providence in 
every case; distinguishing, even among professors of the faith, 
between the genuine and the hypocritical. But it was not the 
divine purpose, nor would such a purpose have been in harmony 
with other manifestations of the divine wisdom, thus to pro- 
nounce sentence on men before the time, and to supersede 
entirely the judgment to come. On the further supposition of 
immediate translation, this world would have been left with 
nothing in it but wickedness. And this involves the self-contradic- 
ting supposition of not an individual remaining to make the saving 
truth known—to spread it for the conversion and salvation of 
others. Ifthe first converts had been taken instantly to heaven, 
what would have become of all the subsequent generations of man- 
kind? Nay, the truth is, that the provisions of the Gospel being 
retrospective, having respect, in saving design and efficacy, to 
ages preceding, as well as subsequent to, the fulness of time, this 
self-destructive supposition would require that our first parents 
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themselves, on their believing in the promised seed of the woman, 
should have quitted the world, and left it for the habitation of 
some new race. 

(5.) The constitution of the plan of redemption, as it actu- 
ally exists, affords occasion for the full manifestation of the 
Redeemer’s triumph over death and the grave at the final and 
glorious consummation of all things. It is so ordered that the 
second coming of Christ—His “ revelation,” after a long period 
of concealment, concealment J mean from the view of. men 
upon earth, is to be the period of the illustrious completion of 
all the purposes of His first coming, and of the work which He 
then finished. He shall come in His glory ; His voice of omni- 
potent energy shall be heard through all the caverns of death, 
and shall startle to instantaneous life all the imprisoned millions 
of his victims. Sin has converted this earth into one vast 
cemetery. No small proportion of its superficial mould is com- 
posed of the dust of once living generations of its inhabitants. 
What a triumph when, at the voice of the Son of God, all this 
shall heave into life; and when, at the summons of the trump 
of God, mankind—the entire race, in one countless assembly, 
shall stand before the bar of Him who is appointed to execute 
judgment because He is the Son of Man! This is part of the 
honour which His victory on Calvary achieved for Him; and if 
it formed a condition of the stipulated engagements in the 
covenant of mercy, that the results of that victory should be 
progressive, and should terminate in this scene of transcendant 
triumph, who shall find fault? The stipulations were free 
between the Son and the Father that sent Him; uncontrolled in 
the councils of the Godhead; and they shall all be fully imple- 
mented ere the sceptre of mediatorial dominion is resigned. 

(6.) While believers pass, as others do, through suffering 
and death into the eternal world, yet through faith in the 
Saviour’s atonement, the curse is taken out of both. Sufferings 
become to them salutary chastisements, means of maintaining 
and promoting their spiritual life, and of securing them unto 
life eternal; and over death and the grave they are enabled to 
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sing the notes of triumphant freedom :—“ O, Death, where is 
thy sting,” etc. In connection with this it may be noticed, 
that the trials through which believers pass, and the valley of 
the shadow of death in which they terminate, afford occa- 
sion for the manifestation of the influence of the Gospel in 
maintaining patience, and peace, and confidence, and joy—the 
joy of experienced love and of animated hope ; and form a part of 
the evidences of its divine origin and authority, and of the means 
of either convincing or condemning the world. What would 
have become of all the manifestations of the power of faith, 
which, while they prove the truth here, shall form the interest- 
ing records of its past history in the world to come ? 

~ On the whole, we are even now constrained, in reviewing 
this, as well as every other part of the divine arrangements, 
(and we shall in the end see the grounds of the acknowledgment 
with incomparably more satisfactory clearness) to say :—‘* He 
hath done all things well!” 

The final resurrection of all the dead is most explicitly 
taught by our Lord Himself. No terms can be more explicit 
than these; and they are in harmony with the entire doctrine 
and many express intimations of the apostolic writings. And 
while the passage decides the universality of the resurrection, it 
is no less decisive of their rising simultaneously. It is the same 
‘“‘ voice,’ at the same “ hour,” which all are to hear; both those 
who rise to life and those who rise to damnation. The millenna- 
rian view of the first and second resurrection—the resurrection 
of the righteous at the commencement, and of the wicked at the 
close of the thousand years,” depends greatly on the question 
whether that passage, on which this view is founded, ought to 
be interpreted literally or figuratively.? I am perfectly satisfied 
that on no ground consistent with either the symbolical 
character of the book in which it occurs, or with the representa- 
tions of the plainer parts of Scripture, is the literal exposition at 
all defensible. 


1 John v. 28, 29. 2 Rev. xx. 4-6. 
8 For my views of this subject, | must refer you to the sermon on the passage in 
my volume of Miscellaneous Discourses. 
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Whatever we make of the question :—Whether the immor- 
tality of the soul formed a part of the system and belief of the 
heathen philosophers? a question which has been variously decided, 
and respecting which the very diversity of the decision forms suffi- 
cient evidence of the dubiety of the point, and shows that the 
doctrine must have belonged to the number of articles of scepti- 
cal speculation, rather than of ‘“ things most surely believed,’ — 
of conjecture rather than of conviction, of hope, or it might be 
of fear, rather than of faith :—there can be no difficulty in deter- 
mining that there was not only no belief, but no surmise of 
the resurrection of the body. It was treated with derision, 
as a thing impossible were it desirable, and not desirable 
were it possible.’ It is in opposition to these two views of 
the philosophers that Paul directs his reasoning in the fifteenth 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. In the former 
part of that beautiful chapter, after having reaffirmed the doctrine 
as essential to the Gospel scheme, he encounters the charge of 
impossibility ; and having disposed of this, by reference to the 
power of God, and to certain marvellous manifestations of 
that power in nature, he sets himself to show its desirableness, 
by asimple yet sublime description of the nature of the event— 
of the change which the body is destined to undergo: the 
entire force of the philosophical objection here resting on 
their ignorance of this essential part of the doctrine. They 
erred, “not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God.” 

The question, whether the resurrection of the dead was a 
doctrine of the Old Testament revelation, must be answered 
very differently. The most satisfactory way to answer it is by 
the simple citation of a few Scripture texts, such as, in their 
general import, whatever may be made of particular parts of 
their phraseology, cannot be mistaken, and of which our inter- 
pretation is sanctioned by different passages in the New 
Testament Scriptures. In one passage,” the application of 
which to the “change” at death destroys alike its beauty and 

’ Acts xvii, 18, 32. 2 Job xiv. 12-15. 
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its force, it is obvious that all that follows the question :—‘“ If a 
man die shall he live again ?” is an answer to that question—an 
affirmative answer. The “ appointed time’’’ corresponds to the 
“set time.” It is his time in the grave. The question is 
answered by an anticipation of the “change” that should be 
wrought upon him, not at death, but at the resurrection. 
The language of verse twelfth does not express an eternal sleep. 
The “till” in that verse anticipates the fact of the “ heavens 
being no more,”® and the “ till’ anticipates the “ change.’’* 
There is another passage from the same book of Scripture.’ I 
am aware that there are some critics and commentators of 
no inconsiderable note, who translate these words in accommoda- 
tion to the idea of their having reference to no more than a 
temporal deliverance from present distress, and the vindication 
of his character by that means. They even affect surprise that 
any should view them otherwise; we must claim the right to 
wonder in return. 

[1.] It should be quite enough to set aside such an inter- 
pretation, that the patriarch had no such hope of temporal relief 
even after this singular burst of sublime confidence.°® 

[2.] Such an interpretation is not in keeping with the lofti- 
ness and solemnity of the introduction to the passage.’ Some 
indeed see no reason for thinking the words which follow to be 
those which he thus wished recorded. But if not, where are 
they? 

(3.] It is not true that throughout the book there is no 
evidence of any belief in a future resurrection to life; far less 
that there is any evidence of the contrary. The passages which 

ay 14, ae eel $2 Pet. m1. 10: 

4 Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv. 51,52. Dr. W. L. Alexander, in his Congregational 
Lecture on the Connexion and Harmony of the Old and New Testament, takes the 
same view of the passage, and translates Job’s question :—‘‘ Though a man die, shall 
he not revive?” This negative form of the question converts it at once into an 
affirmation. I apprehend, however, it renders the passage somewhat more decisive 
than the original, which is sufficiently so, without such a freedom. In the Septua- 
gint, the rendering, as in many other instances, is manifestly incorrect, and leaves the 
sense uncertain. The Vulgate makes the anticipated change, the change at death; 


rendering “all the days of my appointed time,” “ cunctis diebus in quibus nunc milito,” 
etc. 5 Job xix. 25-27. ® Ch. xvii. 1, 11-16; xxx. 23,24, etc.. 7 Ch. xix. 23, 24. 
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have been fancied to indicate the absence of it indicate no such 
thing. The one already noticed indicates the very contrary. 
The passages to be afterwards quoted will give additional con- 
firmation to this. 

[4.] So far is the ordinary view of the passage from being 
irrelevant to the argument and scope of the poem, that nothing 
could be more admirably appropriate to it. What more 
natural than that, having laboured in vain to bring his friends 
to a better mind respecting himself, to soften, persuade, or 
convince them, he should, in the agonizing prospect of sinking 
into the grave without having succeeded in wiping off the 
aspersions thrown upon him, comfort himself with the anticipa- 
tion of a judgment to come, when his character should be cleared, 
when God, his Redeemer and Judge, should “ bring forth his 
righteousness as the light, and his judgment as the noon-day.” 
Again, the expression of this confidence in God, with so much 
calm and deliberate, even though in one sense impassioned, 
solemnity, was a strong additional affirmation of his integrity 
and innocence. They charged him with secret wickedness. He 
denies the charge; and he questions and confutes the mistaken 
and uncharitable grounds on which it rested. But, failing to 
convince them, or to make the desired impression, he looks 
forward to the final judgment; and, as his only remaining 
resource, he refers his plea to that decisive tribunal, and 
expresses his assurance of the result. This accords perfectly ° 
with the solemn introduction of the words, and it is in harmony 
with all the subsequent facts of the book. 

The most approved translations of the passage, though 
their minor diversities are not unimportant, yet are substantially 
in agreement. I give a specimen.’ 

1“ © that, even now, my words were recorded! O that they were written in a 
memorial with an iron point and lead! That they were engraven for perpetuity on 
a rock! I surely do know my Repgrrmer, the Livine One; and He, the Lasr, will 
arise over the dust. And after the disease has cut down my skin, even from my 
flesh I shall see God. Whom I shall see on my behalf. And mine eyes shall - 
behold him, and not estranged. The thoughts of my bosom are accomplished.”— 


Dr. J. P. Smith, 
“But I, even I, know that my Vindicator liveth, and He, the Last, shall abide 
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Other passages from the Old Testament might be adduced ;! 
but we have the clearest assurances from the New Testament 
that the belief df a general resurrection was the belief of the 
Old Testament church. Some of those who have denied that 
the resurrection is to be found in the Old Testament, have gone 
so far as to insist upon it that the Sadducees were the sect who 
held the true doctrines of the ancient economy ;? that instead of 
being Jewish infidels, they were the only consistent professors of 


by [my] dust; even after my skin [which] they shall devour, this [shall be.] And 
out of my flesh shall I see God. Because I, even I, shall see for myself; and my 
eyes shall behold, and not another. My reins are consumed in my bosom.?—Dr. W. 
LL. Alexander, 

“ For I know that my Repremer liveth, and will ascend at last upon the earth ; 
and after the pisEAsp hath destroyed my skin, that, in my flesh, I shall see God; 
whom I shall see for myself. And my own eyes shall behold, and not another's, 
Though my reins be consumed within me.”—John Mason Goode. 

1 Ps, xvii. 15; Is. xxv. 8; xxvi. 19, compared with 1 Cor. xv. 54; Dan. xii. 2; 
Hos. xiii. 4, etc. 

2 The Sadducees denied not only the future resurrection of the body, but 
the separate existence of the soul.* They were a kind of deists. A proof of 
the continued existence of the patriarchs was conclusive against them. Of what 
import or worth would the designation, ‘‘The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob,” have been, if these men had only lived their few days on earth, and were 
now as if they never had been? The proof, too, includes their whole person, body 
and soul together, etc. Dr. Dwight contends that the word dvécracis signifies, not 
usually and properly, the resurrection of the body, but a future state of existence, 
a future life after the present. The appropriate Greek term for “ resurrection,” he 
alleges, is Zyegois. It so happens, however, that this (so called) appropriate term is to 
be found only once in the whole New Testament. On all other occasions on which the 
resurrection is spoken of {and surely those are not rare) the word used is avécracis- 
I cannot but conceive that this is its proper signification, and that a future life is 
more its inferential import than resurrection is: the future life of the entire person 
being conceived of as commencing with and following the resurrection. ‘ The 
proof,” says Dr. Dwight, “that there is an anastasis of the dead, alleged by our 
Saviour, is the declaration of God to Moses, ‘I am the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ and the irresistible truth, that ‘God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.’ The consequence, as every one who reads the Bible 
knows, is, that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were living at the time when this decla- 
ration was made. Those who die, therefore, live after they are dead; and this 
future life is the anastasis, concerning which there was so much debate between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, which is proved by our Saviour in this passage, 
and which is universally denoted by this term throughout the New Testament. 
Nothing is more evident, than that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had not risen from 
the dead, and that the declaration concerning them is, therefore, no proof of the 
resurrection. But it is certain that they were living beings; and, therefore, this 


* Acts xxiii. 8. 
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the Mosaic faith. In refutation of this, refer to the statements 
in the New Testament.’ . 

Such passages as these can leave no doubt in the mind of 
any believer in the inspired authority of the New Testament, 
respecting the doctrine held on this subject, both under the 


passage is a complete proof, that men live after death.’ * Now, it must of course 
be granted, that “nothing is more evident than that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had not risen from the dead.” It does, however, appear to me not less evident, that 
it is not the entire amount of our Lord’s design to prove, that at the time of the 
declaration of Jehovah to Moses at the bush they were alive ; but that he meant, 
in addition to this, and as inferential from it, that although not then risen, they 
were to rise; that it is this future resurrection from the dead, and not merely their 
being in a living and conscious state at the time, that is meant by the anastasis. 
There can be no reasonable question that the reference was to this in the Sadducean 
puzzle, probably contrived for the occasion, when, with self-gratulating elation, 
Christ’s enemies asked :—“ In the resurrection, therefore, when they shall rise, whose 
wife shall she be of them?’ Indeed, it is inconceivable that any question of the 
kind could relate to any thing else. The seven husbands and the woman had all 
successively died; and the query relates to the period of their resumption of their 
bodies, and their reappearance in corporeal life. I question much if the word anas- 
tasis ever signifies a future life when meant of the life of the soul independently of 
the body ; although it may be used for the future life of the whole person, as resulting 
from, and following the anastasis of the body. The force of our Lord’s argument, 
therefore, as relating to the resurrection, should be considered as arising from the 
fact that, in the creed of the Sadducees, the denial of the resurrection was associated 
with the denial of a life after death altogether. The two together formed one 
negative belief. Whatever, therefore, shook their faith as to the non-existence of 
the separate spirits of the dead, was fitted to shake their unbelief as to the resur- 
rection of the body. The latter, as our Lord knew, would depend upon the former, 
and would follow in their minds as a sequence or inference from it. It was thus 
far a kind of argumentum ad hominem. Prove a future state; and on their prin- 
ciples, and according to the linking associations in their minds, you made good a 
resurrection. 

On the same principle, Dr. D. holds that the heresy among the Corinthians 
referred to by the apostle, 1 Cor. xv., was the denial of a future life; and thus he 
would render the question in verse 12 :—‘‘ How say some among you that there is 
no future life or existence of the dead?’ This I am at a loss to imagine possible. 
That persons might continue to hold the profession of Christianity, while they ques- 
tioned the resurrection of the body, I can readily conceive ; because they might 
regard the results of the mediation and death of Jesus as having sufficient realiza- 
tion in the state of the soul after death ; and they might not, therefore, till it was 
set before them, see the connection between their denial of the future resurrection of 
the dead, and the denial of the resurrection of Jesus and in this of the whole Christian 
system. But how any man should continue to profess the faith of the Gospel, 
and yet deny a future state, is to me altogether unimaginable. 

1 Matt. xxii. 30-32; Luke xiv. 14; Acts xxiii. 6-8; Acts xxiv. 14, 15; Acts 
xxvi. 6,7; Heb. xi. 35. [2 Maccabeus vii.] 


* Theology, Sermon clvii. 
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patriarchal and the Mosaic dispensations. To what extent, and 
in what degree of clearness, multitudes in those ages apprehended 
the great truth, is another question. Many things which we 
now see as manifestly in the Old Testament as if they were 
written with a pencil of light, were but very obscurely appre- 
hended, if they could be said to have been apprehended at all, by 
a large majority of those who possessed the revelation of those 
early ages. But they were there; they ought to have been 
understood ; although through the perverting and blinding power 
of worldliness, and pride, and sin, they were not. 

There is a question which, on this subject, has been a good 
deal agitated, and to which it may be necessary to devote a 
little attention, namely, Whether the resurrection body shall, in 
every atom of its substance, be the same as the body that died, 
or, wherein shall consist the identity of our present and our 
future bodies? The difficulty of deciding this pomt is greater 
than at first view may be apparent. I shall endeavour with 
great brevity to set before you an impartial statement of the 
arguments adduced on both sides. You may perhaps be dis- 
posed to regard this as one of those questions which are more 
curious than edifying, and by which, after all our speculations, 
we are left very much in the same position as when we began. 
As some of the topics introduced under it, however, have been 
made the grounds of scepticism respecting the doctrine of the 
resurrection itself, it is necessary for us to enter a little into it. 
We ought never to fear for the interests of truth, as if they 
would, in any case, ultimately suffer from the freest and fullest 
inquiry. They never can. If the interests of what has passed 
under the name of truth should suffer from such inquiry, it would 
only prove that it had passed under that name by a misnomer 
—that it had not been truth but error. 

1. I shall state first the arguments of those who maintain the 
necessity of the sameness of the material of which the body was 
composed in life, or at death. There are, on this side of the 
question, three considerations urged, which form the substance 
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of what is advanced, although it may be diversified and expanded 
in illustration. I+ is alleged— | 

(1.) That on no other supposition can the event be pro- 
perly denominated aresurrection. If the body is not to consist 
of the very same materials, it is not the same body raised, but 
rather a new body created; not the bringing of the former one 
to life, but the production of another. It would thus be, sub- 
sequently, another man; inasmuch as a large proportion of the 
former man would be wanting. It would not be resurrection 
but creation. This is the substance of other arguments, which 
are only modifications or various forms of this, and resolvable 
into it. It is the substance, for example, of all those arguments 
which are drawn from the language of the New Testament on 
the subject, and which is alleged to be so explicit and simple 
that it would never suggest a question of doubt or difficulty to any 
ordinary and unprejudiced mind.* All such passages, it is alleged, 
plainly imply, if they do not even directly express, the resur- 
rection of the same body. Mr. Locke makes a very extraor- 
dinary distinction between the resurrection of the dead and the 
resurrection of the body; alleging that in Scripture the latter 
phrase is never used. Reasoning that rests on such a distinction 
could hardly by possibility have force in it; even supposing the 
allegation were true of the absence from Scripture of the phrase 
‘the resurrection of the body.” For what, we might naturally ask, 
would the resurrection of the dead mean but the resurrection of 
their bodies? What else of them isin the grave? And what 
else of them can rise from it? But the allegation is not true.® 

(2.) A second consideration on this side of the question is, 
that it is reasonable to suppose that the same body which was 
the associate of the soul, and the instrument of carrying into _ 
effect its good and evil volitions, should partake with it in the 


joy or the sorrow, the happiness or the misery, of the future 
state. 


(3.) It is argued that the saints who are alive at the second 


1 John v. 28,29; Rom. viii. 11; Phil. iii.21; 1 Cor. xv. 42, 44. 
2 Rom. viii. 11, 23; Phil. iii. 21. 
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coming of the Lord shall have their bodies only changed. They 
will evidently, therefore, be composed of the same materials of 
which they shall consist when the change takes place. And if 
this shall be the case with them, is it not reasonable to conclude 
that so also will it be with the bodies of the dead ? 

These three considerations are capable, as I have hinted, of 
being enlarged and placed in diverse lights; but they will be 
found to form the substance of the argument on the one side. 
I have given them without comment, because such comment 
would unavoidably anticipate some parts of the statement on the 
other side. It would be very foolish to say that there is no 
force in them. I cannot but think that all the representations 
of Scripture warrant the conclusion that in some sense or other 
the body that rises must be the body that died. Let us see, 
then, what is said on the other side of the question. 

[1.] Some take up the ground that the body has nothing at 
all to do with the personal identity of those who die and rise 
again. The body, they allege, is mere matter, a congeries of 
material mechanism, incapable by itself of sensation or of con- 
sciousness; and the soul or spirit will have the same sort of 
sensations, whether the body to which it shall be united in 
the resurrection, be a body composed of the same material par- 
ticles or not. If the resurrection body be tenanted by the same 
soul, there is sufficient provision for conscious identity, and for 
all that belongs to future happiness or misery. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that we can hardly reconcile with the state- 
ments, before cited from the sacred text, respecting the body of 
the man that dies rising again, the idea of a body of totally dif- 
ferent materials. A body altogether different might be said to be 
produced or created; but the term “resurrection” hardly seems in 
such a case admissible. 

[2.] It is with much more force alleged, in regard to all the 
particles of the body that dies entering into the constitution of 
the body that rises, that the thing is impossible. This may - 
seem startling, when we recollect the words of Christ :—“ With 
God all things are possible.’ This, however, is uniformly and 
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necessarily understood, with one limitation, namely, that 
Omnipotence itself cannot do what implies contradiction: con- 
tradictions being justly considered as nonentities ; and the posi- 
tions of some of the raving schoolmen about the power of the 
divine Being, if He but wills it—to invert the nature of things— 
to make two and two five, or two bodies to occupy the same 
space at the same time, or one body to occupy two places at 
the same time, or a thing at the same time to be and not to be, 
being now exploded as the figments of a bewildered brain. Now, 
the case before us, it is alleged, does imply contradiction. The 
bodies of the dead, when decayed and mouldered into dust, 
become the food of plants and vegetables; these plants and 
vegetables become the food of animals; and these animals the 
food of living men. Drowned men are devoured by fishes; 
these fishes; it may be, by other fishes; and some of these by 
men. In certain savage countries cannibalism prevails; men 
devour one another. In these and other ways the same par- 
ticles of matter come to form part of different human bodies. 
To which, in the resurrection, are they to belong ? 

[3.] Whereas it is alleged in the second of the considerations 
on the other side, that it is reasonable to suppose the identical 
body that was the soul’s companion and instrument bemg asso- 
ciated with it in its future happiness or misery, it may be asked, 
in reply, How far is this idea to be carried? The body is 
throughout life incessantly changing, both acquiring new mate- 
rial and parting with old; so that in the course of a long life it 
is conceived to undergo, more than once or twice, alterations 
of its entire mass; there not being an atom of the body of the 
infant in that of the youth, or of the youth in that of the old 
man. If it be fit and proper, therefore, it is argued, that the 
body consisting of the identical matter which entered into its 
composition on earth should again be united with the soul, to 
share its rewards and its punishments, as it was participant in 
its virtues and its crimes, then the same argument holds with 
equal conclusiveness respecting all the matter that has ever, at 
any time of life, formed part of the body; at any rate, during 
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the period included in the years of moral responsibility, during 
which good or evil could be done. All these particles in suc- 
cession have had the very same connection with the living and 
conscious soul. And you will in a glance see the conclusions 
to which this fact is made to lead. These conclusions have been 
stated, as they are evidently capable of being, in forms that have 
not a little in them of the ludicrous. “ Methuselah when a 
child, and when one, two, three, four, or five hundred years 
old, and when he had lived nine hundred and sixty years, before 
his death, had actually, by perspiration, attrition, etc., changed 
the atoms that composed his body perhaps thirty or forty times 
over, and yet it is the same compound substance of soul and 
body, the same conscious being or person still; itis Methuselah 
both at his birth, at five hundred years old, and at his death. 
Besides, if all the same atoms that ever belonged to Methuselah 
must be raised, what a bulky man would that be! And further, 
what need is there that the last, dying, withering particles, should 
be raised to make Methuselah again, when any other atoms that 
ever belonged to him, and in which he practised virtue or vice, are 
as much the same Methuselah. And yet all of these cannot be 
crowded into his body, without making a giant of him.” Yes; 
and a giant of no ordinary gigantic proportions, if, in the course 
of his life, he had had successively the material of thirty or forty 
bodies. The question then follows :— 

[4.] If the entire change in the substance of the body during 
life does not affect identity—if Methuselah remain the same man 
during thirty or forty entire changes, and all of us during a 
number proportionate to our shorter time—why should it be 
deemed indispensable to identity, that the body raised from the 
grave should consist of precisely the same particles with the 
body that was laid in it? May there not be conscious identity 
in the one case as well as in the other, without the supposition 
of absolute sameness? ‘There is no consciousness during life of 
the process of change in the atoms that compose the frame or 
tenement in which the soul resides. So there may be no con- 

1 Dr. Watt’s Phil. Essays, Essay viii. 
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sciousness of the difference, should the body, at the resurrection, 
consist of different earthly material; if it be right to call that 
earthly which the inspired apostle distinguishes from the earthly 
under the designation of spiritual and heavenly. Still, we do 
not feel satisfied with the idea of entire diversity; even notwith- 
standing that we might feel puzzled for a satisfactory reply to 
Mr. Locke’s remark, when he says :—“ If it should be demanded 
what greater congruity the soul hath to any particles of matter 
that were once vitally united with it, but are now so no longer, 
than it hath to particles of matter to which it was never united, 
this would be hard to determine.” ‘ Hard” as it might be, 
we cannot bring ourselves to regard it as the same body at all, 
if it is to be all at once created of new material. The process 
of change during life is an insensibly slow process. The change 
at the resurrection is that of the substitution, at once and 
entirely, of a new body for the old. 

[5.] It is further urged on this side of the question, that the 
figure used by Paul, in illustration of the change at the resur- 
rection, is a figure which implies, and even affirms, that the 
body that rises is not to be the same with the body that dies." 
There is not a little force in this. The grain of wheat “dies.” 
This is not the place for discussing the philosophical objection 
to the accuracy of this language. In strict physiological pro- 
priety, it does not die. But it undergoes the change which, 
from the appearance presented to the common eye, was called, 
in ordinary language, the death of the seed. It softens, swells, 
and then (with the exception of the small portion that goes to 
the nourishment of the little living germ, till such time as the 
radix has so far shot downwards as to draw sustenance from the 
earth), all the rest, being the large mass of the seed, decays, 
and rots—in common parlance, dies. When the plant appears 
above the soil, and gradually enlarges, it has in it but a small 
proportion of what constituted’the grain from which it sprung. 
It is another body, composed, in a great measure, of new mate- 
rials, derived from the earth, the atmosphere, and the light. 

1 1 Cor, xv. 35-38. 
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Such is the figure employed by the apostle. And although figures 
should never be overstrained, yet it hardly appears an over- 
straining of this, to infer from it, that the apostle did not feel 
himself trammelled by questions such as that we are considering; 
but conceived it quite enough that, as every separate seed, in vege- 
tation, shoots into a distinct plant, called by him “ its own body,” 
so shall each individual man have, at the resurrection, a body 
given him by the power of God, in which, whatever be the 
materials composing it, he shall be perfectly conscious of his 
being the man that “ did good,” or “ did evil,” when on earth ; 
when he rises, in the one case, “to the resurrection of life,” 
and in the other, ‘to the resurrection of damnation.” 

And perhaps this is as far as we should attempt, or think it 
necessary to go. There has been suggested, however, by Dr. 
Watts, in the eighth of his ‘“ Philosophical Essays,” a theory 
which is not undeserving of distinct notice. It is founded in 
the figure used by Paul, to which we have been referring. 
There is a germ in the seed. There are certain essential con- 
stituent elements, principles, or parts, which enter into and con- 
stitute the indispensable original material of the future plant. 
These are in the germ, and they are in the plant; the plant 
being just the unfolding of the germ by the accretion and com- 
bination of other matter. The theory suggested is, that there 
may be something analogous to this in the human frame; some 
germ—as it were, some essential, indestructible stamina, ele- 
ments, or parts, on which the proper identity of the body may 
be regarded as depending, both through life, and at the resurrec- 
tion. There are not a few very striking analogies between the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms. May not something of this 
kind be one of them? Dr. Watts thus expresses himself :— 
“Tt is very probable that a new born infant, in its muscles 
and nerves, and especially in its bowels and bones, has some 
original, essential, and constituent tubes, fibres, or staminal 
particles (if I may so call them), which remain the same and 
unchanged through all the stages and changes of life in following 
years, how much soever the external and fleshy parts may change. 
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And some philosophers maintain that the growth of the animal 
body is nothing but the dilatation, stretching, and spreading of 
these essential and staminal parts, these fibres, tubes, or mem- 
branes, by the interposition of new additional particles, which addi- 
tional and accidental particles are the only things which are in 
perpetual flux, and always changing. And it may be added also, 
that perhaps these essential indestructible particles are of sucha 
nature as not to join and unite with other animal and human 
bodies, and become an essential constituent part of them; and 
therefore, if mankind were all cannibals, and ate one another, 
as well as the flesh of beasts, yet the same staminal or consti- 
tuent particles cannot belong to the bodies of two or more human 
persons.” For the further illustration of the hypothesis, I refer 
you to the Essay. All that we can say is, that for aught we 
can tell, it may be so; although the existence of any such ele- 
mentary stamina is beyond the detection of the most skilful 
dissector or the profoundest physiologist. There is nothing, it 
must be added, that gives it the slightest countenance in the 
way of actual appearances; but rather, and strongly, the con- 
trary. Many a body has been entirely consumed by fire. The 
residuum, the few handfuls of ashes that remain, have been 
gathered into an urn, all alike in their aspect to the eye and to 
all the senses; or these ashes have been scattered to the 
winds of heaven. In the seed sown there is what may be called 
latent life, requiring only the application of certain influences to 
quicken it. The very process which is called by the apostle the 
death of the seed, is the means of effecting this; that process 
being necessary for supplying the first means of life and nourish- 
ment to the germ. But burn and consume the seed, and will it 
then live? What influences will then quicken it to germination? 
The theory, therefore, rests on nothing beyond conjecture, and 
the conjecture seems to have arisen from a desire to find some 
ground for a solution of the difficulties environing the present 
question. There is nothing whatsoever in the shape of fact to 
give it the least support, even to the extent of giving it proba- 
bility. . By some it is treated with unmeasured ridicule, as a 
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-sheer absurdity. ‘ Let no man talk of a germ or seminal prin- 
ciple of the body, till he has first, after patient thinking, assured 
himself that he affixes a distinct idea to his words. I consider 
the assertion that there is such a principle” (an assertion, it 
‘should be observed, however, which no one ever.made, the 
idea being no more than a conjectural suggestion in a case of 
difficulty) “to be words and nothing more. Besides other ab- 
surdities, this is involved in it, that the body is not entirely 
dead, that there is a part of it, however small, in which life 
remains; fora dead germ or seed could not reproduce; and how 
there can be life in any particle of it, after the vital principle has 
forsaken it, we leave to the authors of this foolish hypothesis to 
explain. In our progress through the system of divine truth, 
our way is impeded, not only by the blunders of vulgar ignorance, 
‘but by the unfounded speculations of false wisdom and _ philo- 
_ sophy.’”? 

Dr. Dwight does not seem to feel at all asif there were any 
difficulty or any need whatever for perplexing ourselves with 
questions about the sameness of the body that dies and the body 
that rises; at least in regard to the materials of which they are 
respectively composed. Having stated the question, and the 
perplexity and anxiety with which it has been agitated, he lays 
down the following positions, accompanying each of them with a 
brief illustration :—‘“ If the question intends, whether the same 
atoms which have composed our bodies in the present world 
will constitute the body raised at the final day, both reason and 
revelation answer it in the negative. If the same constitution, 
arrangement, and qualities of the body, be intended by the ques- 
tion, it is equally evident that the same body will not be raised. 
Should it be asked, whether some of the same particles which are 
found in our earthly bodies will not be transferred to those 
which will be formed at the resurrection, I answer, that this 
point has not been determined by Scripture, and that the deter- 
mination of it lies beyond the limits of philosophy. Let me add, 
that the question itself is perfectly nugatory.” He then pro- 

' Dick’s Theology. 
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ceeds to show, as what he conceives enough, and as clearly esta- 
blished in revelation, ‘“ that the body will be the same in such 
a sense as to be known.”* 

Dr. Doddridge speaks of the question as one “of much 
ereater difficulty than importance.” In mentioning the idea of 
essential and indestructible parts, he states two views of that 
theory,—the one, that there is some part of the brain so 
exceedingly small as to be invisible, and that the uniting this to 
the same soul to which it was before united will occasion an 
identity of the whole man;’’ respecting which he says :—“ But 
it is neither certain that there are any such incorruptible par- 
ticles, nor can we see how the identity of those particles would 
make the raised body the same that was laid in the dust.” 
The other is that which we have been noticing, and of it he 
says :—‘‘ Which hypothesis, though it be not entirely clear of 
difficulties, yet, if it be allowed possible, will show the possibility 
of giving to each what may properly be called his own body, 
even when, as in the instance of cannibals, and, no doubt, in 
many others, the same particles, at different times, make a part 
of different human bodies.”* You will thus perceive in what 
different lights this question is received by different minds, and 
what different degrees of importance and weight are assigned to 
different points involved in it. We must be content with re- 
solving all into the power of God. “Ye do err,” said Jesus to 
the Sadducees, “ not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God.” Whatever in the Scriptures the word of God has en- 
gaged to do, we may rest assured there is power with God to 
accomplish. It should be enough for us, amidst so much igno- 
rance of what it is after all that constitutes personal identity, to 
be assured that God will give a body to every man, at the re- 
surrection, such as to insure his being himself conscious that he 
is the same man; and such, at the same time, as shall be recog- 
nisable by others, so as to make him the same man to them as 
well as to himself. And the question :—‘‘ Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible with you, that God should raise the 

1 Dwight’s Theology, Serm. clxv. 2 Lectures, vol. ii. prop. 162, schol. 4. 
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dead?’’ is one which should be sufficient to answer every 
other. And after all, perhaps, the whole discussion might be 
considered as involving a deviation from the principle already 
laid down, of not entering into investigations which must 
terminate much as they began. Yet the present is not 
entirely one of that description. It involves at least the 
explanation of Scripture phraseology, and is calculated to pre- 
vent our speaking on either side of a very natural question with 
undue dogmatism, or careless precipitancy, by which great harm 
is often done to the cause of truth." 

The same divine authority which assures us of the resur- 
rection of all the dead informs us of a remarkable change which 
shall take place on the resurrection bodies of the righteous. 
Let us take the account of this change as it is given us.” How 
difficult to keep within reasonable limits the propensity to specu- 
late! It had perhaps been well had men been more disposed 
to rest satisfied with this description, so full of sublimity and 
beauty, so admirably calculated to stimulate hope, desire, and 
joyful anticipation, and to leave those questions of speculative 
curiosity which it leaves unsolved, to be satisfactorily answered 
by the future blessed experience of what the terms imply. It 
has not been so, however. Many have been the conjectures, 
and some of them not a little strange, which such descriptions 
have occasioned. As a specimen of the strange conjectures 
alluded to, may be mentioned the notion of Dr. M‘Knight, 
founded by him on one or two passages.® He deduces from them 
the inference, that those parts of the animal frame that are neces- 
sary for eating and drinking and the preservation of the kind, 
will not be found in the resurrection body! Now, if we once 
assume such a principle, how far is it to lead us? If followed 
out consistently, it would leave us, it is feared, no body at all. 
Suppose the good Doctor right in taking away the stomach and 

1T refer you on the subject to Dr. Watts’ eighth Philos. Essay ; to Whitby’s Pre- 
face to the First Epistle to the Corinthians ; and to the long note at the close of the 
chapter on Personal Identity in Locke’s Essay on the ines Understanding ; 


to Doddridge’s Lectures on Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity, prop. clxii. 
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all the organs employed in the process of digestion, it must not 
be forgotten what a close connection there is between the various 
parts and functions of our frame. The digestive, for instance, 
is connected with the sanguineous or circulatory system, by 
means of which it is that the digested and chemically trans- 
muted food is carried for nutritious purposes throughout the 
body, pervading all its parts. If, therefore, we admit the prin- 
ciple, and fairly carry it out, then all the organs by which this 
most wonderful, complex, yet beautifully simple process is 
carried on, will of course become equally unnecessary with those 
of digestion,—equally useless with the stomach and bowels. 
We shall have no use for the heart, the lungs, the liver, the 
kidneys, the pancreas, and all the rest, more than for these; 
the entire glandular system, all the organs of secretion and 
absorption coming under the same category of uselessness as the 
digestive and sanguineous. It is thus impossible for us to set 
any limit to the speculation. Burnet goes a step beyond 
M‘Knight, conceiving the resurrection body to be without mem- 
bers or organs of sensation.’ Thus there is no end to specula- 
tion. And indeed so great is the change expressed by the 
various points of contrast in the passage :—“ Meats for the belly, 
etc.; God shall destroy both it and them:” “ They who... 
obtain... the resurrection . .. neither marry nor are given in 
marriage,” that in not a few points we are left much at a loss 
for correct conceptions of what the terms precisely signify. Of 
whatever materials the body may be composed, it seems from 
the description to be something so diverse from all that we 
experience or witness here, that we feel ourselves perplexed and 
confounded in thinking of the identity of the one body and the 
other. But identity is not properly corporeal or material, but 
personal ; and must ever lie much in consciousness. It is need- 
less to enlarge on the points of contrast between the body that 
dies, and the body that rises. They are, corruption, incorrup- 
tion; dishonour, glory ; weakness, power ; a natural or animal, 
a spiritual body ; the image of the first or earthy Adam, the 
' M‘Knight’s Note on 1 Cor. xv, 44. 
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image of the second or heavenly. Thus we learn that the body 
which rises shall be immortal, freed from all subjection to decay 
and death, existing in all the perfection of undying incorruptible 
life; that it shall be vigorous, active, and unwearied, never 
experiencing laneuor and exhaustion, whatever may be the nature 
of heavenly occupations and services; in this respect a suitable 
tenement for the immortal mind, whose elevated, invigorated, 
and expanded powers shall neither suffer weariness them- 
selves, how long or how intensely soever engaged, nor weary 
the frame in which they are lodged; that instead of any of 
those humiliating associations of dishonour that arise from sin, 
and that especially affect the animal frame when it becomes a 
cold, insensible, putrid corpse, and is laid in the grave, to “ say 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister,” its entire 
appearance will be beautiful and glorious, by whatever diversities 
distinguished the bodies of the glorified may be among them- 
selves; each assimilated in glory to the body of the exalted 
Redeemer, whose resurrection was at once the pledge and the 
pattern of the resurrection of his people. We are most of all 
at a loss as to what should be understood as implied, in refer- 
ence to the body, by the epithet “ spiritual.” What can “ a spiri- 
tual body” mean? We formerly had occasion, when on the 
resurrection of Christ, and the nature of the body in which the 
forty days of his stay on earth were passed by him, to consider 
the extraordinary theory of Bishop Horsley, who conceived his 
body then to have undergone the change that fitted it for 
heaven, to have become a spiritual body, and to have been 
palpable to the senses of the disciples by miracle! We resume 
not that discussion, further than only to repeat that, according 
to him, this spiritual body was such as to pass through the wood 
of unopened doors, and to have made its exit from the sepulchre 
through the stone ere it was rolled away! ‘This, as I then 
noticed, deprives us of all our notions of body together. Body, 
to be capable of this, must not only become spiritual, but spirit. 
What change passed on that body of flesh and blood, which the 
** chosen witnesses’ “saw, and heard, and looked upon, and 
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handled with their hands,” and with the owner of which they 
did ‘“ eat and drink after he rose from the dead,’’ when it 
ascended before their wistful and wondering eyes from Mount 
Olivet, it is not for us to say. Whatsoever it was, the change 
shall be similar that shall pass upon the bodies of the saints 
when they rise from their graves at the last trump; and the 
same shall pass upon the living bodies of those who “ are alive 
and remain at his coming.” We must, “ while in this taber- 
nacle,” be satisfied with a very scanty knowledge of the “ house 
not made with hands,’ which is to be the future residence of the 
purified and sinless spirit. It shall be a “ spiritual body,” 
that is, according to the lowest conception we can form of it, 
purged from allthe grossnesses of earth, refined, etherealized, 
immortalized, and in every respect fitted for the celestial occu- 
pations and enjoyments to which it is for ever destined. On 
such subjects why push our conjectures beyond the bounds of ’ 
clear Scripture statement, when in the end they can only land 
us, not on solid rock where our footing is firm, but on the quick- 
sands of uncertainty? Let us rather wait patiently till ‘ the 
day shall declare it.” 

On the subject of the resurrection and its attendant changes 
the apostle draws both argument and illustration from the pheno- 
mena of the vegetable world—the processes of germination and 
growth, which, though so common that we hardly think of them 
as at all wonderful, are in reality full of wonders. There are 
sources of beautiful illustration, too, in other departments of 
nature. ‘ In the insect creation we find a direct and striking 
example of the resurrection itself. Animals of this class begin 
their existence in the form of worms. After continuing for some 
time in the humble state of being to which they are necessarily 
confined by their structure, they die and are gone. In the 
moment of death they construct for themselves a species of shell 
or tomb, in which they may with the strictest propriety be said 
to be buried. Here they are dissolved into a mass of semi- 
transparent water, the whole which remains of the previously 
existing animal exhibiting to the eye no trace of life, and no 
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promise of a future revival. When the term of its burial 
approaches to a period, the tomb discloses, and a winged animal 
comes forth, with a nobler form, often exquisitely beautiful, bril- 
liant with the gayest splendour, possessed of new and superior 
powers, and destined to a more refined and more exalted life. Its 
food is now the honey of flowers, its field of being the atmo- 
sphere. Here it expatiates at large in the delightful exercise of 
its faculties, and in the high enjoyment of those sunbeams 
which were the immediate means of its newly acquired existence.’ 
This is indeed one of the “ wonderful works of Him who is 
perfect in knowledge” and infinite in power. Well may it be 
denominated “a glorious type of the resurrection.” Had the 
God of nature ordered the process for the twofold purpose of 
at once banishing all surmises of impossibility, and presenting 
us with a lively image of the intended change in man’s future 
being, what could have been contrived more appropriate ? 
Nothing is said of any change in the bodies of the wicked 
when they rise. A change, it is clear, there must be. They 
must be rendered incorruptible, and maintained in being, not 
as they are in this world, by food, and drink, and sleep. But 
what the change shall be, or what appearance they shall pre- 
sent, it is vain for us to conjecture. That it shall not be a 
change bearing any resemblance to the glorious transformation 
of the bodies of the risen just, we are sure; and we are sure of 
nothing more. A commentator, indeed, already referred to, of 
merited eminence in some respects, though, among his other 
faults, somewhat eccentric and fanciful, finds the distinction 
between the one and the other at the resurrection, by an alter- 
ation of the supplements in a single verse,” in which he intro- 
duces the future tense in both clauses :—“ As the earthy, such 
also the earthy shall be; and as the heavenly, such also the 
heavenly shall be.” This, however, ingenious as it may be 
admitted to be, is at best but precarious ground on which to 
rest ; imasmuch as the whole tenor of the reasoning and illus- 
tration is more in favour of the interpretation which considers 
' Dwight’s Theology. 7 1 Cor. xv. 48. 
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the verse as contrasting the state of the righteous on earth with 
their state in heaven—their bodily condition in life, and after 
the resurrection; the earthy being as the first or earthy Adam, 
the heavenly as the second or heavenly Adam. And _ this 
accords with the subsequent verse, where he continues to speak 
of the same persons :—“ And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” It 
is a plausible enough idea of the same expositor, that on their 
rising the distinction between the righteous and the wicked will 
be externally apparent in the contrast between their respective 
bodies. But when, on the ground mentioned, he assumes that 
the bodies of the wicked shall be as they were before, still “ of 
the earth earthy,” and still corruptible, still flesh and blood; 
he is on ground which he is by no means warranted to take up 
with so much confidence as he does. And when he goes a step 
further, and represents them as all consumed in the general con- 
flagration, he assuredly goes in the face of the pervading, and 
in many places explicit, representations of the word of God. 
This we shall see more fully, when we come to consider the 
final states of the righteous and the wicked. 

We shall now proceed to the subject of the general judg- 
ment. 


XXXIT—THE GENERAL JUDGMENT. 


WHEN on the subject of our Lord’s ascension, and the glory 
that followed—His sufferings unto death, as the covenanted 
reward of the work given Him to do, I had occasion to speak of 
the mediatorial reign of Christ as having then had its commence- 
ment, and to notice the strange theory of those who contend 
that His reign is even yet future. It does not appear to me 
that there is any one truth or prophetic fact more clearly and 
explicitly stated in the whole compass of revelation than the 
simultaneous rising of the righteous and the wicked. If the 
words of our Lord, to which I have before adverted, are not 
a sufficient evidence of this, I know no possible form of words 
that may not be explained away. Whatever be the sense we 
affix to the words of Christ immediately preceding these, this 
does not at all affect the undisputed reference and meaning of 
these verses. The words of the twenty-fifth verse have been 
explained in two ways. ‘The first is the ordinary interpretation 
of them, according to which they refer to the spiritually dead, 
and their spiritual resurrection or coming to life. But by others 
they are explained of what I may call the specimens of resur- 
rection that were about to be given by the miraculous power 
of the Saviour, as in the case of the daughter of Jairus, the 
widow of Nain’s son, and Lazarus. And in that case, the empha- 
sis in the twenty-eighth verse must be laid on the word “ all :”’ 
—‘ Marvel not at this,” at the manifestation of my power, or 


1 John v. 28,29. Dr. W. here makes reference to his Discourses on the Mil- 
lennium in his volume of Miscellaneous Discourses, and to the distinction between 
the first and the second or literal resurrection.—| Ep. } 
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the power of the Father that sent me, in the few instances of 
its exertion which you may by and by see; for the hour is 
coming in the which the same voice that calls these individuals 
to life, shall summon from their graves, in one moment, all the 
millions of the dead! A good deal may be said in support of 
each of these views of the passage. I used to rest satisfied 
with the more common. Yet the reference of the words to the 
literal resurrection in both instances has not a little in its 
favour. Christ had wrought the miracle of healing on the 
lame man at the pool of Bethesda. The discourse of which the 
verses form part arose out of this. He is speaking of miracles, 
and in the previous part of the passage had announced greater 
works than those they had witnessed.t. Their wonder, then, 
was to be heightened by more wonderful displays of His 
power; and in the very announcement of this, He seems 
to intimate what the nature of those “ greater works” was to 
be. May not the twenty-fifth verse, then, have the same refer- 
ence ? And I confess I have been at a loss for the full point of 
the antithesis, on the other or ordinary interpretation, when 
our Lord intimates, as he evidently does, that the future general 
resurrection was something much more marvellous than what 
he had previously spoken of; so much more marvellous, that 
the one was hardly to be wondered at at all, compared with the 
wonder that excelleth. Now, is it likely that our Lord would 
thus represent the raising of dead bodies as so much more won- 
derful, so much more transcendant in greatness, than the 
quickening of dead souls? Yet such must be the antithesis on 
the usual interpretation. Whereas we are at no loss for the 
greater wonder, when we lay the emphasis on the word ALL, 
and find the contrast in the immensely greater extent of the 
same wonderful work. But, whichsoever explanation be adopted, 
the latter verses stand on equally unequivocal testimony to the 
simultaneous rising of all the dead. And even in the book of 
Revelation itself, on which the doctrine of two distinct periods 
of literal resurrection is founded; we have testimony hardly 
1 vs, 20, 21. 
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if at all less explicit to the synchronous character of the event, 
as to the good and the bad.’ If this description does not imply 
that all the dead, of all characters and descriptions, came forth 
together, met together at the judgment-seat, and were there 
separated according to their respective dooms, there seems an 
end to the possibility of expressing anything with certainty 
human language. 

What a scene will this earth present when all the teem- 
ing myriads of the dead shall at once start to life, and when 
all shall assemble at the tribunal of “the great God and our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ !’? when our world’s eventful history shall 
be closed,—closed in the solemn, final, immutable settlement of 
the destinies of all that, from the beginning to the end of time, 
shall have lived upon the earth; when for such a purpose so 
vast an assembly shall come together, to meet, to part, and 
never to meet again. On this subject, too, we get, to a large 
extent, into the region of unavailing conjecture. There is 
much unrevealed that is calculated to stimulate curiosity ; 
and at every point where room is left for questions, questions 
abound, and speculation abounds on each. At every opening, 
conjecture applies its eye, and helps out with a profusion of 
fancy the little it can descry. I must keep to my resolution, and, 
where the Bible is silent, maintain silence too. Notice, then— 

1. THE CERTAINTY OF THE FACT of a judgment to come. 
The certainty has been argued on rational grounds. Of 
these the principal, the one which is chiefly dwelt on, and 
which possesses most force, is drawn from the manifest 
and great irregularity that pervades the entire system of God’s 
providential administration towards our world, so far as regards 
the distribution of good and evil, of enjoyment and suffering. 
This is a state of things before the eyes of all. None can 
avoid seeing it. And philosophy by no vain talk about virtue 
being its own reward, and vice its own punishment, can at all 
suffice to account for it. It is mere sentimentalism. For, after 
all, whence arises the present reward of virtue, but from the 
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testimony of a good conscience ? and whence the value of such 
a testimony, but from the conviction of responsibility, the sense 
of divine favour, and the anticipations of futurity 2 No doubt, 
there is present peace, too, from the due subjugation and con- 
trol of the passions—the peace of a well-adjusted and _ well- 
governed mind. But this does not in the least degree explain 
the anomalous fact, that the man who has most effectually 
succeeded in such subjugation and self-government, should, 
under the administration of a righteous Providence, be the 
victim of severe and diversified sufferings; while with many of 
a perfectly opposite character, everything prospers—light with 
hardly a shadow, sweet with hardly a drop of bitter. The 
matter of fact is many a time and strongly stated in the 
Scriptures themselves ; and it was at times to the minds of 
God’s people—the devout observers of his ways, the occasion of 
deep and tempting perplexity.1 Thus the prophet was per- 
plexed ; thus the psalmist Asaph was perplexed, so perplexed 
as almost to be driven to infidelity and atheism, till he got the 
key to the mystery. And what was that key? The very 
future retribution of which we are now speaking.” The only 
wonder is, that to a mind enlightened by divine revelation, and 
in the experience of the higher blessings that constitute the 
special portion of God’s people, and of which their eternity is 
the crowning excellence, this solution should not sooner have 
occurred, or rather that it should for a moment have been 
forgotten. The ground, however, is thus ascertained to be a 
valid one, on which to argue for a future retribution, such as 
shall correct and explain, in harmony with the unimpeachable 
equity of the universal Ruler, the anomalies of His present 
administration. But the question, whether this argument, how 
valid soever when suggested, ever occurred to the minds of 
those who had no revelation, and formed the basis of a convic- 
tion and anticipation of a judgment to come, is a very different 
question. The Psalmist expresses strongly the consciousness 
of his own stupidity during his temporary temptation, when 
1 Eccles. ix. 1-3; Jer. xii. 1-3 ; Ps.. lxxiii. 2-15, 2 Ps. Ixxiii. 16-22. 
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he says:—‘ So foolish was I and ignorant, I was as a beast 
before thee.” But when we think of the ignorance, and folly, 
and brutishness of the conceptions which all systems of idolatry 
discover respecting the Divine Being Himself, we can hardly 
expect to find anything like just conceptions of the relation 
between the present and the future, in regard to the explanation 
of such difficulties as those alluded to in the administration of 
Providence—anything like correct ideas of judgment explaining 
Providence. Natural and obvious as the conclusion is to our 
minds, yet is it too recondite for the unenlightened reason of 
man, especially as that reason operates in the general mind. 
That there were some conceptions of a retribution after death, 
indeed, does appear; conceptions modified by the prevailing 
notions of virtue and vice, and the distinguishing principles and 
features of national character. But respecting all such concep- 
tions in heathen mythologies, two things are to be noticed :—. 
[1.] That it is quite impossible with certainty to ascertain 
whether they are the suggestions of natural reason, or whether 
they are not rather the corrupted remnants of original and 
traditionary knowledge; and [2.] That they relate rather to 
the mere fixing of the dooms of men individually, as they left 
the world at death, than to any such great general assize of 
mankind, as that which we mean when we speak of the “ judg- 
ment to come.” Of this there is, I presume, no trace, save in 
divine revelation. And whatever we make of the suggestions 
of natural reason, there can be no hesitation about the fact 
when our appeal is to the word of God. There it holds a 
prominent place, pervading the whole, and, in innumerable 
instances, directly attested as a coming fact. It was an early 
revelation ; the first coming of the Saviour, the promised seed . 
of the woman being associated from the beginning with His 
second coming—His coming to save with His coming to judge 
the world. With these and other passages before us, to ques- 
tion a future judgment would be to set aside the authority of 
revelation. Notice, then— 


1 Jude vs. 14, 15; Eccl. xii. 13,14; Acts xvii. 31,32; xxiv.25; Matt. xxv. 31-46; 
Rev. xx. 11-15, etc. 
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2. Tue JupGr. This is already settled by the passages cited, 
to which not a few more might be added. From these pas- 
sages you will perceive the capacity in which He is to occupy 
the throne of judgment. Jt is as mediator. This is to be the 
closing act of His mediatorial government. He reigns with all 
power in heaven and in earth. And at the end of His reign He 
shall judge the living and the dead; and then, having accom- 
plished all the purposes of His exaltation and delegated reign, 
He shall resign the sceptre which in this capacity He had 
swayed, and shall “deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, that the Godhead may be all in all.” It is a reign 
delegated to Him as mediator, on the same principle on which 
that work, of which it is the reward, was “ given Him to do ;”’ 
and when its definite and limited ends are accomplished, it 
shall cease : the world, of which the redemption was its object, 
and which was its special theatre, the province of the divine 
empire which it peculiarly embraced, coming to an end. 

But although the final judgment is to be a part, the con- 
cluding part, of His mediatorial administration, it is a depart- 
ment of that administration which contains most satisfactory 
evidence that, as mediator, He was divine. We fearlessly 
and unhesitatingly affirm divine qualifications indispensable to 
the fulfilment of this mediatorial trust. Were the function, 
indeed, merely that of a pronouncer of sentences which had 
been previously determined and intimated by Jehovah, any 
created being, so far as appears, might have been competent to 
its discharge. But you must at once be sensible that such 
is not the function assigned Him in the passages of Scripture 
which have been cited. The mediatorial Judge is not to be 
degraded to the office of a mere public crier. He is to be dona 
fide the Judge. The Unitarian hypothesis has been hard pressed 
by this difficulty. The strength of it has been felt even by those 
amongst them the least candid and the most reckless of difficulties. 
“This is an office,” says Mr. Belsham, “ of such transcendant 
dignity and importance, and requires powers so far superior to 

1° John. v. 22,275 Acts X,42; 
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any we can conceive to belong to a mere human being, how- 
ever meritorious and exalted, that to many it appears utterly 
incredible that such an office should be assigned to one who 
was himself at one time a fallible and peccable man, and as 
such liable to appear at the tribunal of eternal justice. The 
righteous Judge of the whole earth, the unerring arbiter of the 
destinies of all the innumerable generations of mankind, must 
surely be a personage of rank far superior to any who shall then 
be summoned to His tribunal. This argument has appeared 
so forcible to some persons of much learning and reflection, that 
this consideration alone has prevented them from acceding to 
the Unitarian hypothesis, though they have acknowledged that 
particular texts might admit of a satisfactory explanation on 
Unitarian principles. That this is a great difficulty cannot be 
denied.” And what solution does he find for it? Substan- 
tially this :—‘“‘ That God is to judge the world by that man whom 
he hath ordained ;” and that since it is thus affirmed that the 
world is to be judged by a man, and the inspired writers make 
the affirmation without expressing or indicating any wonder 
at the fact, it is not for him to wonder or to hesitate about 
believing it. This is very far from being in harmony with 
Unitarian incredulity on other points of revelation, which are 
rejected with little ceremony as not coming within the compass 
of created intelligence. The solution is no solution. He sees 
the difficulty. He owns it to be very great. But others did 
not wonder at it, and why should he? others believed it, and 
why should not he? The whole, too, proceeds upon the assump- 
tion, that in the passage cited, the word MAN means mere man, 
and upon the rejection of all those numberless proofs by which 
He who was man, “ made of the seed of David according to the 
flesh,’ was proved to have been at the same time “ over all, 
God, blessed for ever.” Here is a sufficient reason for the 
statement being made by the inspired writers without expres- 
sions of wonder. ‘That one who was God as well as man should 
judge the world was no subject for wonder. ‘The difficulty is, 
on every other supposition, insuperable. If Jesus was a mere 
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man, it is vain to talk of the communication of such powers to 
Him as might qualify Him for the work; inasmuch as no 
powers could be imparted but what were limited by the capa- 
city of a human creature, by what such a creature was capable 
of receiving. And I might say the same of every created 
nature. Our minds revolt from the absurdity of any know- 
ledge short of omniscience forming a sufficient qualification for 
infallible judgment; and especially when we think of the vast- 
ness, In variety and extent, of the divisions of the great day. 
The knowledge, in clear and perfect remembrance (a remem- 
brance the result of the universal and unerring observation of 
every successive moment), of all the words and actions, and of 
all the circumstances, the principles, the motives, and thoughts, 
of all the millions of mankind who shall have existed before the 
final reckoning, is a knowledge such as we cannot ascribe to a 
fellow-man or a fellow-creature, without being sensible that all 
our conceptions of created and divine are immediately con- 
founded. It is vain to set about comparing this world with the 
immensity of the universe, and showing how small a proportion, 
after all, the knowledge in question bears to the knowledge of 
the whole. It is enough to reply—[1.] That on such a prin- 
ciple of calculation we are left completely at sea with regard to 
the amount of knowledge necessary to constitute evidence of 
divinity. Where—at what point, are you to stop? How many 
worlds are to be included ere you arrive at satisfactory proof ? 
And [2.] That the very knowledge in question is the know- 
ledge which Jehovah, the one living and true God, appropriates 
as peculiarly His own, and by the appropriation distinguishes 
Himself not only from men and other creatures, but from all the 
pretended gods of the heathen. And the hypothesis which 
supposes the communication of such knowledge possible, renders 
the many and striking appeals in His word to His exclusive 
possession of it pointless and nugatory. We conclude, without 
further enlargement, that the government and judgment of the 
world are divine works, and that the distinct ascription of both to 
Jesus Christ is one of the many conclusive proofs of His divinity. 
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3. The ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCES of the judgment. These 
are of a stupendous magnificence, corresponding to the divine 
dignity of the Judge, the solemnity of the occasion, and the 
vastness of the transactions and the results. This you must 
have observed in the passages formerly quoted, and to them 
others may be added.’ It is needless to enter at large into 
all the details of these and the former sublime descriptions. 
The ‘ clouds,” so particularly mentioned, may be under- 
stood literally of the clouds of heaven ; inasmuch as these are 
throughout the Scriptures represented as accompaniments of 
grandeur and awfulness in divine manifestations. Thus it. was 
especially at the giving of the law on Sinai. Why not in the 
day of the vindication of the law in “ the revelation of the 
righteous judgments of God?’ “ The Judge shall come in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great glory:” the flaming 
fire, enfolded in the cloudy darkness, and flashing forth and 
“ lightening the world,” as the emblem of the purity, and the 
power, and the consuming jealousy of the Holy One and the 
Just, adding, as also it did on Sinai, to the terrific grandeur of 
the scene. What sounds “ the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God” shall be, it seems vain and presumptuous in us 
to. attempt to conceive. The coming of the Judge shall be thus 
announced; but we must wait till “ the dull cold ear of death” 
shall be startled by the sounds, and “ all that sleep in the dust 
of the earth” shall be summoned by them to judgment, ere we 
can form any conception of what they shall be. There was 
“the sound of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that all the 
people that was in the camp,” consisting of several millions, 
“ trembled.” And the sounding of this trumpet, whatever it may 
be, is very emphatically and repeatedly mentioned as an accom- 
paniment of the Lord’s coming to judgment.” Then there are 
“ all his holy angels with him.” The number of these pure 
and powerful spirits is ‘‘ myriads of myriads, and thousands of 
thousands.” <A “ multitude of this heavenly host” “ flew with 
eager joy” to announce His incarnation ; when He had finished 
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His work on earth they escorted Him in triumph to the throne 
of His mediatorial dominion ; and when He comes the second 
time, not in humiliation but “in His glory,” a glory such as 
eye hath not seen on earth before, heaven shall pour forth its 
legions to attend Him on His dread yet joyful commission, when 
He who had formerly come as the Saviour shall come as the 
Judge. Then there is the burning world. The apostle Peter 
testifies, that by the same word which brought the waters of the 
deluge upon the old world, “ the heavens and the earth, which 
are now, are reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men.” As on the day of the closing of 
the ark, “ the windows” or flood-gates of heaven were opened, 
and “ the fountains of the great deep were broken up,” and at 
once, ‘from above and from below, the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished ;’’ so are these central fires in 
the earth’s bowels, and magazines of lightning in the clouds of 
heaven, that gather, and thicken, and thunder at the divine 
command, enough, and more than enough, to wrap this world 
in devouring flame. If the cloud and the smoke, the lightning 
and the thunder, the trembling and the unearthly sounds of a 
burning mountain, overpowered with dread the millions of Israel, 
what a scene of sublime and awful magnificence will be that of 
a world on fire! With regard to the description in the closing 
verses of the twentieth chapter of the Revelation, it occurs in a 
book of visionary symbols, so that it is not easy to determine 
the extent to which any principle of literal interpretation should 
be applied in explaining it. We cannot, however, allow it to 
pass, without calling your attention to its unparalleled sublimity. 
The distinctive character of its sublimity is, that it lies all in the 
conception. The expression is as simple as it well could be. 
But the image brought before the mind is prodigiously grand: 
“ the great white throne and-Him that sat on it!” no attempts 
at any description of the person, but “ before His face the 
earth and the heavens flee away!” I might defy you to simplify 
the language, and I might equally defy you to magnify the con- 
ception. Addition would be diminution and feebleness. It 
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has been said by Samuel Johnson, that “ of lofty conceptions 
the simplest expression is the most sublime.” And nowhere 
could there be found a more striking exemplification of the say- 
ing. Compare it with the celebrated passage of Shakespeare :— 


“The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 


Here, mark the clustering of epithets, while, by the way, the 
idea of the scene described is taken from holy writ. Every noun 
almost has its epithetical adjunct :—‘‘ Cloud-capped towers, gor- 
geous palaces, solemn temples, great globe, baseless fabric.” 
The effect is thus greatly worked out by the power of language, 
of well-selected epithets. In the other passage there is nothing 
of the kind. The grandeur is all in the conception presented 
to the mind, or the scene brought before the mind’s eye. 
And what is all the pomp of kings, all the royal pageantry 
of earth, compared with the celestial grandeur of the “ King 
of kings and Lord of lords?”’ Passing from the concomitant 
circumstances, we may advert for a moment— 

4, To the question respecting THE LOCALITY of the judgment. 
Where shall this great final assize be held? The question is 
one of no importance. It has no bearing, either doctrinal 
or practical It is one of those speculations with which 
men may amuse themselves, who wish to divert their minds 
from the solemn and interesting realities of the scene. It 
is a question to which the oracles of truth give no certain 
answer; and we must to a great degree satisfy ourselves with 
the assurance that He who has predicted the fact will provide 
a place. ‘The place where the judgment will be held is this 
world; and, as it is said that the saints shall be ‘ caught up in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air,’ it should seem that the 
wicked will be left standing upon the earth. What region of 
it will be chosen for the last and solemn scene, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to conjecture.” ? Even here, however, we are not 
1 Dick’s Theology, vol. iii. p. 213. 
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without difficulty. If the judgment is to be held upon the 
earth, in whatever region of it, it would seem that to the earth 
the judge must descend. And, if it is after the judgment has 
there been finished, that the righteous are to be “ caught up,” 
how can it be “to meet the Lord in the air?” If, on the 
other hand, the judgment, as some suppose, is to be held in the 
air, in the regions of the atmosphere over the earth, then how 
is it said of the righteous only that they shall be “ caught up 
to meet the Lord in the air?” I pretend not to affirm any- 
thing on the subject, but leave it to whatever your own fancy 
may dictate, which possibly in every case may be falsified by 
the disclosures of the great day itself. Whatever be the locality, 
all mankind shall be there, from Adam to his youngest born. 
To attempt any description of the scene, beyond the hints which 
the Scriptures have given us, would be foolhardy presumption. 
The clouds, the fire, the angels, the shout, the archangel’s voice, 
the trumpet, the throne, the opening graves, the gathering 
throngs of the risen dead, with all the solemn transactions that 
shall follow, will then, to the eye and to the ear, have full 
explanation; aye, and to the mind, and to the conscience, and 
to the heart. 

5. Let our next inquiry be—THE TIME. But here, all inquiry 
and all conjecture is met by a solemn interdict. Here it may 
seem strange to you that He, of whom we have been speaking 
in terms so decisive, as Himself the Judge, and, as the Judge, 
necessarily divine, should yet represent Himself as, equally with 
man and angel, in ignorance of that day. The passage is, as 
might be supposed, a favourite one with Unitarians, who meet 
with it every affirmation of our blessed Lord’s omniscience :— 
He tells us Himself that He did not know when the day of judg- 
ment was to be. This one solitary text is, on all occasions, 
brought forward in opposition to the many texts in which know- 
ledge undeniably divine is ascribed to Jesus. The very fact of 
His being to exercise the authority of Judge is, we have seen, 
itself sufficient evidence of His omniscience. And it would 
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indeed be strange to imagine Him who is to be the judge per- 
sonally ignorant of the time. Ido not deny that the inter- 
pretation of this difficulty, which has the sanction of some of the 
ablest writers on the Trinitarian side of the question, namely, 
that our Lord speaks of His human nature, in distinction from 
His divine, may be maintained with more than plausibility. 
Conceiving, however, that Christ, personally considered, was 
Immanuel, and that in the passage He speaks of Himself as “ the 
Son,” a designation which includes both natures,—and that, in 
this personal view, he could not be ignorant of the point in 
question, I am more and more satisfied that he speaks of Him- 
self officially ; that it was not a part of the knowledge possessed 
by him as God’s messenger; that it did not come within the 
scope of His commission. In this capacity He often speaks of 
Himself, and He is spoken of by His inspired servants, as receiv- 
ing and imparting knowledge.’ Now observe :—Had the day 
been known by man or by angel, it could not be otherwise than 
by communication. When, therefore, our Lord speaks of Himself 
in this connection, as not knowing it, is it not natural and fair 
to conceive Him to be speaking of knowledge communicated to 
Him in the capacity in which He had come from the Father ? 
But this is not the place for such a discussion.” It would be 
very presumptuous, in the face of so explicit a declaration, to 
set about any attempt at discovery. One thing, however, may 
with propriety be noticed: the absurdity of the supposition, 
which is said to have prevailed in early times, that the day of 
judgment was, by the apostles and other inspired teachers, 
expected and predicted, as just at hand. Some millennarians 
have carried their ideas of the uncertainty of the time of what 
they understand by the coming of the Lord, as to say, that 
for aught the primitive Christians could tell, it might have 
arrived in their own lifetime. Nothing can be more unfounded. 
That by the use of a particular mode of speech, of the pronoun 


1 Heb. i. 1; John vii. 16; viii. 26; xii. 49, 50. 
2 T refer you to Note P. in the fifth edition of Discourses on the Socinian Con- 
troversy ; in which a number of passages are discussed, and this among the rest, 
that could not be introduced at large in the discourses themselves. 
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‘we,’ to represent the same community at a distant period 
(a mode of speech with which we are quite familiar, and 
which repeatedly occurs in Scripture), the apostle did produce 
a mistaken conception in the minds of the Thessalonians, to 
the effect mentioned, is true. But he corrects it; and, in cor- 
recting it, lays before them a prediction of the rise, progress, 
consummation, and downfall of the antichristian system of the 
“ Man of Sin,” with its collateral events; all of which behoved 
to happen before the end came. For any man, with such pre- 
dictions before him, to speak of the apostle Paul as in a state 
of uncertainty whether the coming of the Lord might not take 
place in his own day, is mere drivelling. And hence arises 
clear proof that when we represent the coming of the Lord as, 
with regard to individual Christians, taking place at death, we 
have apostolic authority with us. It was impossible for him 
to suppose the day of the Lord would come in the lifetime 
of the then living generation; he warns the Thessalonian 
believers to banish the mistaken conception from their minds, 
that “the day of the Lord was at hand;” to what time 
but to death, then, could he possibly refer, when he says," 
‘But ye, brethren, are not in darkness,” etc.? In the lite- 
ral sense, it was neither to overtake them as a thief, nor in 
any other way. It was not to overtake them at all. It was 
to be after events that should happen in the history of the 
church and of the world, when they should be sleeping in 
the dust of the earth. The day of the Lord, of which he 
had been speaking, was the day of His final manifestation, 
when He should “ descend from heaven with a shout,” etc. 
But the only way in which that day could come to any of 
them as a thief, was, by their being unprepared for it at the 
moment of death, which to them was the moment of decision. 
Perhaps I might say further, that all attempts so far and so 
explicitly to interpret prophetic periods as to fix the day when 
the Son of Man shall be revealed, is scarcely in harmony with 
the solemn asseveration before us. That which is pronounced 
11 Thess. v. 4. 
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unknown by man or angel, or the Son Himself, we surely are 
not right in expecting, by any such process, to ascertain. Even, 
for example, the scheme of those who make the world’s duration 
a week of millenniums (an idea partly founded on the frequency 
with which the number seven, in correspondence with the pri- 
mary introduction of it at the creation, is used in the sacred 
oracles and the sacred institutions, with a special significance, 
so as to have got for it the designation of the number of per- 
fection; and partly on the sense affixed to a passage in the 
second epistle of Peter,’ “ But, beloved, be not ignorant of 
this one thing,” etc., where the apostle is understood as ex- 
pressing the parallelism just mentioned between the days of 
creation and rest, or the days of the first week, and the designed 
duration of the world—each day corresponding to a millennium, 
a very uncertain if not fanciful principle of interpretation), 
supposing it capable of proof, seems to be scarcely in har- 
mony with our Lord’s words; for it would fix the time for 
the judgment-day. Like other predictions, the event will be 
its explanation. ; 

6. Another question has been stated, which relates also to 
TIME :—How long will the judgment occupy ? It is called A Day, 
“that day,” “the great day,” “the day of the Lord,” “ the 
day of the revelation of the righteous judgments of God.’ Does 
this mean a natural day of twenty-four hours? Or is the desig- 
nation only taken from human proceedings of a judicial kind, 
for which a day is usually fixed? And does it thus signify, 
in general, some definite time? The reference to human 
customs (which is frequent in other matters) receives coun- 
tenance in reference to this. In the original, “man’s judg- 
ment” is “man’s day.’ Some have imagined a thousand 
years to be consumed in it. The same passage which we have 
mentioned as brought in support of seven periods of a thousand 
years being the duration of the world, is adduced by Mede and 
others, in support of the idea that the judgment is to last a thou- 
sand years.” The interpretation is probably not less fanciful 

1 Chap. ui. 8 4 D- CorAges: 3 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
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than the other. I heartily acquiesce in the following remarks:— 
“ There is no doubt that the Judge could in a moment separate 
the righteous from the wicked; and, having then passed sentence 
upon them, send them immediately away to their respective 
abodes. But we cannot conceive that this summary process 
would answer the ends of the judgment, which we apprehend 
to be, not merely the reward of the good and the punishment 
of the bad, but the display of justice in particular cases. If 
our notion of a detailed procedure is correct; as the design of 
it will be to convey just ideas of the divine character to the 
minds of creatures, whose thoughts follow in a train, a natural 
day seems to us too short for the disclosure of so many secrets, 
the correction of so-many apparent irregularities, the solution of 
so many perplexities, the determination of so many cases. But 
we speculate in ignorance; and it 1s wiser to rest in the general 
conclusion, that the business will be so conducted as to produce, 
in every mind, a full conviction of the consummate rectitude 
of the divine government.’ As we are incapable, in truth, of 
forming any conception of the manner in which the proceedings 
are to be conducted, we must ever be unable to form the 
remotest estimate of the time to be consumed in them. 

7. Among the figurative parts of the scriptural representa- 
tion, there is THE OPENING OF THE BOOKS.” It will not by any be 
disputed that this is a figure. It occurs in another passage.? It 
is taken from the practices of human tribunals. In the judg- 
ment of the great day, the figure may be understood as meaning 
[1.] The book of providence, or the record of facts; and this, 
I need not say, means no more than the memory of the infinite 
God, God’s perfect unerrmg remembrance of all the actions, 
words, and thoughts, of all the individuals who shall appear at | 
His bar. Without this there could be no judgment. In every 
case this “book of remembrance”’ will furnish the materials or data 
on which to determine the sentences. [2.] The book of the 
law, or the record of principles. This consists of the eternal 
principles of rectitude, and the publication of these to men in 

1 Dick’s Theology, vol. iii. p. 212. + Rey: xx, 12. 5 Daniyin 10. 
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the volumes of nature and of revelation, in the dictates of con- 
science, and in the written word (according to men’s possession 
of the one only or both of these, and the consequent diversity 
in their means of knowledge), and in the kind and amount of 
motive to obedience, will be the modifications of the sentences. 
The volume of revelation is to be considered, too, as containing, 
not the moral law only, but the Gospel; both as illustrating the 
principles of the law and government of God, and as affecting the 
responsibilities of those who had been favoured with its discoveries. 
Or the book of the Gospel might be considered separately, and in 
distinction from the book of the law, though in full harmony 
with it; as pointing out the grounds on which the righteous, 
though in themselves sinful and guilty, shall be accepted and 
acquitted: and the perfect harmony of these grounds with the 
claims of law, and the rectitude of the divine moral government. 

[3.] The book of life—‘ the Lamb’s book of life.” This is the 
book of purposes, the gracious purposes of the divine sovereignty, 
—the sovereignty of benevolence,—the sovereignty of Him who, 
when all are guilty, must possess the undisputed prerogative to 
have mercy on whom He will “ have mercy, and compassion on 
whom He will have compassion.” ‘The opening of that book will 
show to the righteous themselves, and, at the same time, to the vast 
assembly of men and angels, what the righteous had all along 
known, and felt, and gratefully acknowledged ; that they are 
debtors to mercy, to the free and sovereign grace of God in Christ: 
and that their salvation, thus freely bestowed “ according to the 
election of grace,” makes not the slightest difference on the jus- 
tice of the sentence by which others are condemned. For there 
is no book of death, no such thing as sovereign appointment to 
perdition. It will be made fully manifest that sovereignty has no- 
thing to do with this; that it belongs to the province of equity ; 
and that, with the strictest principles of equity, it is in every 
instance unimpeachably consistent. 

We have next to notice— 

8. The PRINCIPLES on which the judgment shall be conducted. 
These are stated in almost all the accounts we have of it. The 

VOL Ill. ay 
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unvarying language is, that men shall be judged “ according to 
their works.” The case, then, taking the law and the Gospel 
together, may be considered as standing thus. [1.] If all were 
to be tried according to their individual personal responsibility, 
according to the demands of that law which is “ spiritual,” and 
which is “ holy, and just, and good,” and to have a sentence 
passed upon them according to their personal character and 
desert; then all must be condemned, and perish, inasmuch as 
“there is none righteous, no not one:’ and the only true 
answer to the question: —“ If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquity, 
O Lord, who should stand ?” is:—Not one. All are transgressors 
of the law ; and the law has said, “ Cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things,” etc. So that the only possible way in 
which any man could prove that he was not under the curse, and 
so establish for himself a title to life on the ground of law, must be 
his making it good, in point of fact, that in principle and in practice, 
in thought, in feeling, in word, in action, he has, throughout life, 
‘continued in all things written in the book of the law to do them;” 
that is, that he has “ loved God with all his heart, and soul, and 
strength, and mind;”’ and that everything he has ever thought, 
felt, said, and done, has been dictated by this supreme all- 
governing principle, or has been in perfect accordance with it. 
How vain, on such a ground, every attempt at self-vindica- 
tion! [2.] Those, then, who are acquitted, sit on the right hand 
of the Judge; and welcomed to life, must owe their acceptance 
to some other ground than that of law. ‘Tried by the law, as 
affecting them personally, they must all, without exception, have 
been turned to the left and banished to a common ruin. How, 
then—in what sense, are they judged “according to their works?” 
To explain this, observe, [8.] All who have believed in Christ, 
and have, through faith, been “ justified by grace,” have been, 
at the same time, by grace “renewed in the spirit of their 
minds,” have “ put off the old man with his deeds, and put on 
the new man which is renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created them.”? Thus they too shall have their works 
1 Col. iii. 10. 
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brought into judgment. Their works shall be the evidence of 
their interest in Him who “gave Himself for them, that He 
might redeem them from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.”* Thus, [4.] Works will 
be the test and evidence of state and character on both sides. 
On the one side, evil works will be the evidence of those by 
whom they were done continuing in enmity against God; while 
good works will be the evidence and manifestation of that enmity 
having been slain. Only there will be this very material dif- 
ference, that the evil works will be more than evidence, they 
will be part of the ground of condemnation, the procuring cause 
of penal suffering; whereas the good works will not at all enter 
into the meritorious ground of acceptance, pardon, and life (that 
eround will be exclusively the finished work of the Lord Jesus) ; 
but they will be the proofs and manifestations of that faith which 
interests in the merits of His righteousness and blood. Works, 
however, will mark the distinction between the two great divi- 
sions of mankind—those who continued under the power of sin, 
and those in whom “ old things had passed away, and all things 
had become new.”” Accordingly, the works which our Lord 
Himself represents as especially appealed to in the judgment, are 
works precisely and emphatically of this distinctive character. 
What are they? Mark this particularly. These are works done 
to His people for His sake. But works done for His sake are 
works done for love to Him; and works done for love to Him 
necessarily presuppose faith in Him. Thus they are truly and pro- 
perly works of faith, of “faith which worketh by love.” They are 
not works of ordinary benevolence, but works of more distinctive 
Christian love. And thus they form, not the ground of acceptance, 
but the evidence of interest in Christ, the proofs of faith and love. 

9. A question has been agitated, with regard to the MODE oF 
PROCEEDING in the judgment, whether every individual shall be 
separately tried, and whether, in each case, there will be a complete 
exposure of the entire character—all its thoughts, words, and 
actions divulged. And here, too, our reply must be very much 

1 Tit, ii 14, ® Matt, xxv. 34-36. 
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in the dark. That every individual shall “ bear his own bur- 
den,” according to his own character, is abundantly clear.* Yet 
perhaps it may be interpreting such expressions rather too 
stringently according to the letter, to understand them as 
implying the proper individuality of the judgment. The descrip- 
tion in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew looks rather unfa- 
vourable to this individual process of examination and judgment : 
the addresses, in which the judge assigns the reasons of the sen- 
tences pronounced, being respectively to the classes into which 
the vast assembly has been divided. It is true, however, that 
the addresses to the collective companies on the right hand and 
on the left follow the separation of them individually, the one 
from the other; and this individual separation may be the 
result of individual scrutiny and disclosure.? But the language of 
other passages, in which the divine forgiveness is represented as 
the blotting out of the sins of the pardoned, their not being 
remembered, their being cast into the depths of the sea, etc., 
appears no less strongly to militate against the idea.? We feel 
a shrinking, too, from the idea of the universal exposure of all 
those sins which have been repented of and forgiven. At the 
same time, if such exposure would be for the glory of God, by 
magnifying the riches of His grace in such forgiveness ; for the 
glory of Christ, in manifesting the infinite virtue of that blood 
which cleanseth from all sin; and for the glory of the Spirit, by 
showing forth His efficacious power in rescuing from temptation, 
in sanctifying, and finally saving, those who were so polluted 
and so prone to evil, there will be no grudging at the disclosure 
of the very worst: but, in the midst of the shame which faithful 
memory and conscience, responding to the indictment, shall pro- 
duce, there will be the more rapturous adoration and thanksgiving 
to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, for such deliverance and such 
preservation. Let us rest satisfied with the general assurance, 
that there will, on both sides, be enough of exposure to vindi- 
cate fully the righteousness of the sentences which shall be pro- 


a2" Cor, v..10> Rev, xx. 13°: Rem. xiv-12, etc. 2 Eccles. xii. 14. 
* Is. xliii. 255; xliv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 34; Heb. viii. 12; Mic, vii. 18, 19. 
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nounced ; so that, not with regard to any individual, shall there 
be left the most distant surmise that, instead of the left hand, 
he should have been upon the right, or, instead of the right 
hand, upon the left. This shall, no doubt, be in a special man- 
ner the case with regard both to characters that were dubious 
here below, and to such as bore a fair appearance in the eyes of 
men, and stood perhaps high in Christian profession and cor- 
responding outward appearance, but were, before the eye of 
God, hollow-hearted and secretly vile. There may be cases, 
possibly not a few, which will occasion great surprise to the 
people of God with whom such hypocritical professors were 
wont to associate. An exposure may be necessary in such 
cases fully to pluck off the mask, and so to vindicate the 
righteous God from every imputation or surmise of partiality. 
It will, in regard to all cases, be “the day of the revelation of 
the righteous judgments of God.”* Assuredly it will be so in the 
consciences of the condemned. There is, it is true, in the 
description of the transactions of the judgment,” something that 
wears the aspect of self-vindication on the part of the wicked on 
-the left hand, when they reply to the sentence of the Judge, or 
rather to the indictment on which the sentence rests :—“ Lord, 
when saw we thee?” etc.; and there is something of the same 
kind in another representation.® It may at once be granted, 
that the horror of the punishment may produce anxiety to 
deprecate the final sentence, and to catch at every possible plea 
for its withdrawal or its mitigation. In the second passage 
quoted, it is clearly the design of our Lord to impress His 
hearers with the vanity of all that is merely external, whether 
in the form of privilege enjoyed or of observances attended to, 
while there is not, in the heart and character, departure from 
evil. And for this end he represents a person who had enjoyed 
even miraculous endowments, and who made them his confidence, 
making them his plea at last against the sentence of banishment. 
They are supposed to plead under the influence of the principles 
by which they deluded themselves into false confidence in this 
' Rom. ii. 5. ? Matt. xxv. 3 Matt, vii. 21-23. 
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world. And the Lord pre-assures all how vain such a plea will 
be. But it may be actually made, in the desperation of the 
fear that hath torment. As to the former passage, while I 
would not deny that the one may have in it the spirit of humble 
disownment of all merit in the good ascribed to them, and 
the other the spirit of desperate self-exculpation, as far as 
any hold could be taken of the terms of the charge, that 
the answers, respectively, of the righteous and the wicked, 
put into their lips by the Lord Himself, are chiefly meant as 
expressive of surprise and astonishment. Our Lord says to. 
the one :—“I was hungry, and ye gave me meat,” etc. But 
how very small a proportion, indeed, of the great body of the 
righteous had done so to him, or had had the opportunity of 
doing so! They therefore most naturally reply :—‘‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee hungry, and fed thee?” etc. And the explanation 
accords precisely with this view of the case :—“ Verily I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” ‘The reply of the wicked is in 
the same strain. They are charged with not having ministered 
unto Him :—“ I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat,” etc. 
They are startled. Their words are not to be interpreted as an 
affirmation, in opposition to His charge that they had ministered 
unto Him, but only as meaning :—‘‘ How can we be charged with 
failing to do what we never had the opportunity of doing ?” 
When was it that we ‘saw thee hungry,’ etc., and thus 
neglected our duty by failing to minister unto thee? We never 
saw thee in these circumstances, and how can we be chargeable 
with the fault ?” His explanation is the same as in the other 
case, only in the negative form :—“ Inasmuch as ye did it not,” 
etc. We must suppose this explanation to settle the point, 
proving the relevancy and the truth of the indictment, and send- 
ing conviction to their consciences. Such conviction is neces- 
sary to the very nature of future punishment. A conscious- 
ness of suffering wrongfully would be an alleviation of the 
torment. 

10. I might have added, that being “judged according to 
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their works” should be understood as further implying DIVERSITY 
IN THE DEGREES both of the punishment of the one class and of 
the blessedness of the other. ‘This point, however, I shall 
reserve for notice in considering the final states of the one and 
of the other, especially of the former, respecting which alone 
there exists diversity of opinion. 


XXXITI.—THE JUDGMENT. FINAL STATES 
OF THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 


I SHALL now offer aremark or two on the SENTENCES which the 
Judge tells us He will pronounce respectively on these two 
classes on the great day.’ I touch merely on the particulars. 
In the sentence of the righteous, observe,—1. Invitation to 
Himself :—‘‘ Come.” They are to be with Him as the objects 
of His peculiar love. This is repeatedly spoken of as itself con- 
stituting the essence of heavenly happiness; they with Him, 
and He with them! In the last of the passages that is intro- 
duced, which is indispensable to their being with Him, to His 
complacency and delight in them, and theirs in Him, namely, like- 
ness to Him; which, whatever else it may include, means espe- 
cially, of course, perfect correspondence of character. 2. Bless- 
ing—paternal blessing :—‘‘ Ye blessed of my Father.” It isa 
wonderful expression which the apostle Paul uses in closing his 
brief but comprehensive prayer for the Ephesian believers,® 
“ That ye might be filled with” (or filled up to) “ all the fulness 
of God! The full import of the words can be but very par- 
tially experienced in this world. Its all-comprehensive mean- 
ing will be thoroughly known and felt in that day when these 
words come from the lips of the Saviour and Judge of all; when 
the fulness of the blessing of the infinite God shall come upon 
them. And mark the character, the capacity, the relation, in 
which God bestows the blessing :—“ Ye blessed of my Father.” 
It is only in this character that His blessing can ever, either 
here or hereafter, come upon any of the sinful children of men. 


' Matt. xxv. 34, 41. ? John xiv. 1-3; xvii. 24; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 John iii. 2. 
8 Eph. iii. 19. 
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To the Son of His love He bore testimony by His own voice 
from the excellent glory, during His abode on earth. At His 
baptism and at His transfiguration that voice proclaimed :— 
“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” And 
this testimony was practically repeated in the fact of His resurrec- 
tion from the dead. And when He had risen, before His ascension 
to heaven, He sent the message to His disciples :—‘“ I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, to my God and your God !” 
In pronouncing the sentence of acquittal, acceptance, and bless- 
ing upon his people in the great day, He acknowledges God in 
the same relation. It is for His love to His son that His bless- 
ing is now, and shall then in all its fulness be, upon His people. 
All is for His sake. And as it is in Him that His people sus- 
tain to God the relation of children; the blessing is that of their 
Father as well as His, theirs because His. 38. This corre- 
sponds with the view of their blessedness in the next word of 
the sentence, ‘“ inherit.” What they are invited to enter 
upon and enjoy is an inheritance. But inheritance presupposes 
sonship, the relation of children, corresponding to that of father.’ 
Sinners come to this relation by their new birth; and this is 
inseparably associated with their belief of the truth—their 
receiving Christ. It is in this capacity that they obtain 
heaven. It is their inheritance, “‘ the inheritance of the saints 
in light,’”’? “ incorruptible, undefiled, unfading.”* 4. It is here 
represented as a kingdom. ‘“ The kingdom of God,” and the 
“¢ kingdom of heaven,” are designations used, not by any means 
always for heaven itself, but for the New Testament economy, 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ, both in its earthly and its 
heavenly state—its commencement below and it consummation 
above. In the words before us the designation refers to the 
latter, to the highest elevation of glory and honour. Those 
who inherit a kingdom are children of a king. And such is the 
dignity of the children of God. Heaven, or the celestial state 
of the church, is called “ the kingdom of their father.”* And 


1 Rom. villi. 16, 17; Gal. iii. 26, 29. 2 John i. 12, 13. *"Col ite. 
* 1 Pet i 4: > Matt. xiii. 43. 
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they are made by virtue of their connection with Christ “ kings 
as well as priests unto God.” When they inherit the kingdom 
they enter on the fulness of their honour.’ 5. All is the gift 
of eternal grace, the fulfilment of the Father’s everlasting pur- 
pose of love, “ prepared for you from before the foundation of 
the world.” The phrase can mean nothing short of eternity. 
By this expression the righteous will be taught, and it will to 
none of them be a new lesson, but one which they all knew be- 
fore, to what source they should trace the glory and the blessed- 
ness thus finally bestowed. Their being thus welcomed to 
the kingdom will be the last in the series of consecutive bless- 
ings, the highest step in the climax of grace.” And in this 
view of it, the bestowment of the glory and the joy will draw 
forth from the inmost souls of all the multitude on the right 
hand of the Judge the fulness of grateful love. When welcomed 
to the kingdom they shall receive their crowns of glory ; and 
sensible of their own unworthiness and of the grace to which 
they owe them, they shall “ cast them at the feet of Him that 
sitteth upon the throne,” shouting :—“ Salvation to God and to 
the Lamb !”’° 

Turn we now from all that is delightful to all that is fear- 
ful, the sentence of those on the left hand. It is a perfect 
contrast. There is— 

1. Banishment :—“ Depart.” His language to them on earth 
was that of invitation; and His complaint :—“ Ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have life.” Their language to Him was:— 
“ Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” 
But now His tone is changed. What volumes of all that is 
appalling are in this one word, “ Depart,’ depart ‘ from 
me!’ I would have saved you, but “ ye would not.” There 
is all the awfulness of retributive justice in the divine 
words.* Banishment from Him is banishment from all the 
blessedness that is in His presence. Into that the righteous 
shall enter; from that the wicked shall be driven away. 
2. Curse :— Depart from me, ye cursed.” The law has 

John xii. 26. 2 Rom. viii. 29, 30. > Rev. iv. 10. * Zech. vii. 13. 
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said :—‘“ Cursed is every one,” ete. But ‘“ Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.” ‘This 
redemption they would not have. The curse, therefore, con- 
tinued on them unrepealed, in all its tremendous import. And 
in addition to the curse of the violated law there hung over 
them, and now came down upon them, the curse of rejected 
mercy—the penalty of their unbelief, of their perverse refusal of 
the overtures of grace. As it was the blessing of the Father mn 
the one case, it is the curse of the Father in the other. He 
avenges the dishonour done to His Son. His curse lights on 
all who disown Him. And this curse includes also what is 
emphatically called “ the wrath of the Lamb;” that is, the 
wrath due for His rejected atonement. From the wrath 
of God for sin the Lamb is the appointed redemption. But 
when that redemption is madly refused, there are no means 
of rescue from the wrath of the Lamb, from the curse of 
scorned deliverance; no second Lamb to redeem from the 
guilt of disowning the first. They leave the bar under the 
curse of righteousness, omnipotence, and offended love. 3. The 
punishment :—‘ Into everlasting fire, prepared,” etc. The 
import of the epithet everlasting, we at present reserve for 
future discussion. The question which now demands an 
answer is:—Whether the terms of the sentence, in this part 
of it, are to be understood literally. And to this question, the 
very words which follow supply us with an answer in the 
negative; it is fire “prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
But the devil and his angels are immaterial spirits; and, so far 
at least as our apprehensions go, such spirits are not susceptible, 
us our material bodies are, of being affected by the operation of 
the material element of fire. If any shall say we are ignorant 
on this point, then I turn to another passage, and find confir- 
mation there of my negative reply. Here we have a worm as 
well as fire; and there is just as good reason for contending 
that the worm is to be understood literally as that the fire is. 
Nobody ever thinks of such an interpretation of the one; why 
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of the other? They are both figures, and figures descriptive of 
intense suffering. 

What the nature of that suffering shall be, it is vain for 
us to attempt to conjecture. It has been conceived that if we 
suppose clear apprehensions of God and sin in the under- 
standing; an unslumbering conscience; an unceasing conflict 
between full irrepressible convictions of all that is awful in truth, 
and an enmity of heart remaining in all its virulence; passions 
raging in their unmitigated violence; regrets as unavailing as 
they are torturing ; conscious desert and unalleviated hopeless- 
ness; with the entire removal of all, in whatever form, that on 
earth enabled the sinner to banish thought and exclude antici- 
pation, we have materials for a sufficient hell. I will not deny 
it. Yet I have often thought that there is a fallacy in ascribing 
so large a proportion of the future sufferings of the wicked to 
the simple operation of conscience. The torture which arises 
from a guilty conscience in the present world is appealed to in 
proof. But we may ask whence does that torture arise? It 
is not, I apprehend, merely from the consciousness of guilt. 
It is from the premonition which the dictates of conscience ever 
contain, or give rise to, of coming retribution, of righteous 
vengeance, of future woe. If this be true (and I conceive it 
beyond question, for in the dictates of conscience in a wicked 
man, and the torment inflicted by them, there is nothing 
generous, no concern for the glory of God, no anguish of true 
penitence for the evil of sin) it is all selfish, the mere dread of 
damnation. If, then, when the time comes, this anticipated 
and dreaded damnation is discovered to consist in nothing 
more than the operation of conscience itself; that which 
really rendered its dictates tormenting on earth will be dis- 
covered to have been an illusion. I cannot but think, there- 
fore, that there must be something more than conscience ; 
something of the nature of positive punitive infliction: con- 
science attesting its justice—certifying its being all deserved. 
What shall be the precise nature of that infliction is another 
question. There may surely be something of the nature of 
punitive infliction, without adopting the theory of literal fire, of 
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a lake of fire, a lake burning with brimstone. I repeat, that on 
the part of those who are accustomed to resolve hell into con- 
science, there is the fallacy I have mentioned. The torment 
which conscience in this world inflicts on the perpetrator, when 
crimes of aggravated atrocity have been perpetrated, it inflicts by 
stirring up the fear of heayen’s vengeance—the fear of hell. 
But if there be in hell nothing but the operation of conscience, 
then the very thing of which the anticipation caused the torment 
will have no existence. Take away from the offender, in this 
world, the fear of hell, and what would remain to him, in the 
form of suffering, from the operation of conscience ? 

And this naturally leads me to observe further, that in order 
to produce any awakening and salutary fear in the bosoms of 
sinners here, figure was absolutely necessary. Unless something 
of the kind be resorted to, there is nothing in fallen human nature, 
on which a hold could be laid, to produce apprehension and alarm, 
or to bring the conception and impression of suffering home. 
I have no more belief, as I have just said, in a literal fire than 
in a literal worm; and no more belief in either than in the 
existence, for the heaven of the Bible, of a literal paradise, in 
the centre of which grows the tree of life, or of a literal city, of 
which the length and breadth and height are equal, of which 
the foundations are precious stones, the gates of pearl, and the 
streets of gold, with a pure river of living water flowing through 
the midst of it. But the mind of fallen man is in love with sin, 
and in selfish hatred of God and holiness. In a mind of this 
character, the difficulty may amount to impossibility of awaken- 
ing any adequate sense of future suffering, or any salutary alarm 
in the anticipation of it, by any representations of it more 
directly spiritual, or even mental. What would it be, for 
instance, to tell a creature imbued to the very core with the 
love of sin, that sin itself is misery, and that to live in sin is to 
live in misery? To a sinless and holy creature, this would 
be far more than intelligible. Every principle and every affec- 
tion in his nature would respond to it. But what would the 
sentiment possibly be to a mind whose very temptations had 
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been found in the pleasures of sin, and which had luxuriated in 
these pleasures, and sacrificed for the enjoyment of them all the 
better blessings that heaven could offer? Again, how are you 
to make the idea of banishment from God fearful to a mind that 
has never thought of His presence with pleasure, and the very 
secret of whose misnamed happiness has been as complete 
an exclusion of Him as possible from its recollections? Of 
remorse I have already spoken. What impression can the 
thought of it make upon a mind, where there is no such im- 
pression of the evil of sin as to awaken any conviction of the 
very possibility that the suffering from such a cause should have 
aught in it so excruciating ? How can the pictured agony of 
remorse be at all realized by such a mind? Remorse, to give 
it the sting of agony, necessarily supposes either some remain- 
ing good principle on which it operates, or, in absence of that, 
the apprehension of penal consequences of some other and more 
intelligible and palpable description. Still further, how are 
you to inspire dread by describing the unbridled sway of evil 
passions, when all such passions have already and all along 
been reigning ascendant? and if any of them have been at all 
repressed, have been so treated from considerations only in 
which godliness or right principle had no concern. The 
question still recurs:— How are you to produce the impression 
of misery by depicting their dulgence ?—or the impression 
of misery, from their renewed influence and action? And, 
last of all, how light is the impression you can ever succeed in 
making, of unhappiness proceeding from the mere company of 
wicked men and evil spirits; when company similar in character 
has been preferred and courted rather than that which is to 
constitute the communion and the happiness of heaven? In 
these circumstances, then, if an impression of extreme suffering 
is to be made, it seems as if figure, taken from what is still in 
the midst of all the perversions of depravity felt to be fearful, 
were almost, if not altogether, indispensable for the purpose. 
The figures of Scripture on this subject are felt, and felt power- 
fully, by every mind, The very mention of the “ worm that 
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dieth not” awakens a more thrilling emotion, undefined as it is 
(perhaps, indeed, the more thrilling that it is undefined), than 
anything you can say to an unregenerate man about the opera- 
tions of conscience; and the “fire that never shall be quenched,” 
than any representation you can ever make to him of sin, and 
the absence of God, and the sway of evil passions, and the pangs 
of remorse, and horribleness of sin-loving and God-hating com- 
pany. Such images have the full effect intended by them. 
They give the impression, the vivid and intense impression, of 
extreme suffering ; although what proportion of that suffering 
shall be the native and necessary result of the constitution of hu- 
man nature when placed in certain circumstances, and what pro- 
portion of more direct penal infliction, the Scriptures do not tell 
us, entering into no such discussions. And it would be useless for 
us to conjecture, or to attempt the adjustment of such proportions. 

We might dwell at large—what theme so full of attraction 
and delight ?—on the sources of heavenly happiness. Of this 
part of my subject, however, I may, in a great measure, leave 
the filling up to yourselves. It is evident that the blessed- 
ness of the redeemed will consist essentially in CHARACTER, 
personal and social character. There will be vastly augmented 
knowledge, probably of various kinds, but especially knowledge of 
God Himself and divine things—God as made known by the works 
of His hands—God as revealed in the grand mysteries of redemp- 
tion. And if God is to be known as manifested in these various 
departments, I have used the word “ probably,” when I might 
have said “ certainly ;”’ seeing the works of God’s hands and the 
mysteries of redemption may be considered as comprehensive of 
all the varieties possible. The ways of His providence might 
be regarded as a third department. But even these have, to a 
large extent, been developed in the progressive discovery and 
execution of the plan of redemption: that having been the one 
object to which the entire scheme of providence, in the history 
of our world, was subservient. This knowledge shall be perfect 
in kind, that is, free from all mixture of error, and mistake, 
and doubt; and yet it shall be capable of increasing growth. 
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Such is the case with angelic knowledge. In their previous views 
of God there was no error, but in the development of the scheme 
of the redemption of man there was a large and important 
accession to it... I need not say what a spring of exquisite 
delight this clear, and enlarged, and ever-enlarging know- 
ledge on the most exalted and interesting of all subjects 
will be. Paul anticipated it with transport. How highly he 
valued the knowledge he even here possessed !—‘‘ Yea doubt- 
tless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.”* And yet, large and 
lofty as were his conception of “ the things of God,” what says 
he in anticipating heaven?? What will that knowledge be, 
compared with which that of Paul himself will be as the know- 
ledge of a child compared to that of a grown and thoroughly 
instructed man! If the eieqxa of the philosopher imparts such 
ecstasy to his spirit, what will be the ecstasy of the people of 
God, when, with enlargement and illumination of intellect, they 
shall feel that all they knew on earth was like the mere prattle 
of ignorant childhood! It will be a place of perfect purity. 
The holiness which belonged to man when he came from his 
Maker’s creating hand will be restored to every individual 
inmate of heaven—every inheritor of the kingdom. Sin shall 
be nomore. All shall be pure as God is pure; light without any 
darkness at all; the sanctification which was begun here, com- 
pleted ; not one spot or vestige of defilement allowed to remain. 
What a community will that be! no sin in ourselves, no sin 
in any around us, and no possibility of its ever finding admis- 
sion! the everlasting exclusion of all evil! The entrance of 
it into the universe of God is one of the most perplexing 
mysteries of the divine administration. In the world of perfect 
knowledge and perfect holiness, it may be part of the information 
of the enlarged and purified mind, in what ways this mystery 
has been associated with the working out of the largest amount 
of good. The vastness of the design, and the perfect harmony 
of it with all the perfections of the divine character, and all the 
1 Eph. iii. 9, 10. 2 Phil. iii. 8. ° 1 Cor, xiii, 9-12. 
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principles of the divine government, may there be taken in, so 
as to fill the holy soul with “ wonder, love, and praise.” As 
the place of perfect holiness, it shall be the place of perfect love. 
The God who is light is love; and they who in heaven dwell 
in light, shall dwell in love. They dwell in the enjoyment of 
God’s love to them, in the unclouded light of His countenance, 
and in the equally full enjoyment of the love of Christ. They 
breathe the very element of love. Love to God, love to Christ, 
love to one another; holy love without one discordant feeling ; 
no selfishness, no envy; but the joy of each the joy of all, and the 
joy of all the joy of each. And perfect knowledge, perfect 
holiness, and perfect love, will ensure the perfection of joy. It 
shall, in this respect, as well as in regard to knowledge, be 
“ lieht without any darkness at all,” the light of gladness which 
no cloud shall ever obscure, day without night. “ Sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” The whole curse shall be shut up in 
hell; the fulness of the blessing shall be the portion of heaven. 

As a part of the joy, it shall be a place of recognition and 
society. It should be almost enough to settle any questions on 
this point, that we are so constituted as to be incapable of 
forming any conception of perfect happiness, if, indeed, of 
happiness at all, without this. Our nature is social. A large, 
I might say by much the largest, amount of our enjoyment here, 
has its origin in the exercise of the social affections. And the 
communion of saints is the chief spring of spiritual delight in 
the church below. We feel it in our very nature, then, in the new 
nature as well as the old, that if heaven is to be happy, it must 
be social. This, indeed, few, if any, question. Of the inter- 
course of separate spirits, it is true, we are unable to form any 
conception; but it does not follow from this that they are 
incapable of it, any more than it follows that they have no exis- 
tence, from our being incapable of comprehending the mode of 
that existence. Angels, invisible by us, have doubtless inter- 
course; and so may the spirits of the just made perfect. But 
will there be, either before or after the resurrection, mutual 
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recognition? In answer to this question, the first thing that 
strikes us, independently of any appeal to the word of God, is 
the impossibility, as it appears to us, of the obliteration of all 
the recollections of earthly intercourse, and all the peculiarities 
of earthly relationship ; and the naturalness of the expectation of 
recognition beyond the grave. Doubts about it have often been 
a source of great dejection and distress to the children of God 
in the present world. There is not a great deal in Scripture 
on the subject. But what little there is seems sufficiently 
decisive. I refer to a few passages. Each of these passages, 
it might easily be shown, proceeds on the principle of recogni- 
tion; and without it we are bereft of almost all their force 
and interest. | 

We come now to the point from which we have been longer 
detained than was intended, the question of DEGREES in the 
blessedness of the righteous and in the penal suffering of the 
wicked. 

This question, of course, divides itself into two branches ; 
the one relating to the punishment of the wicked, and the other 
to the blessedness of the righteous. With regard to the former, 
there is no dispute. Whatever difficulty we may feel in form- 
ing any definite conception of the manner in which the various 
measures of penalty are to be dealt out, or the various amounts 
of naturally punitive results induced, the principle of diversity 
according to desert is as clearly laid down in Scripture as words 
can express it. It is, indeed, so obvious a principle of equity, 
that we cannot, for one moment, admit the possibility of its having 
been otherwise. The book could not have been from God, that 
represented Him as dealing with any of his intelligent creatures 
otherwise than righteously ; and we are intuitively sensible that a 
universal equality of punishment could never be reconciled with 
the claims of justice. Weare accustomed, in ordinary language, 
to speak of sin as an infinite evil. We mean no more than 
that, being committed against an infinite being, its guilt is 
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quite beyond our computation. But the term infinite cannot be 
applied to it in strict philosophical propriety. It could not, 
in that case, admit of degrees. Little and great would be 
terms without meaning. The doctrine would not be true, 
that “some sins, in themselves, and by reason of several 
aggravations, are more heinous in the sight of God than 
others.’’ When Paul says of sinners—of mankind universally :— 
“There is no difference ;”* he does not mean that there is no 
diversity in the kinds and degrees of guilt. These are as 
numerous as men themselves are; there being no two individuals 
in every respect alike. He explains his own words by those 
which immediately follow :—‘“ There is no difference, for all have 
sinned.”’ All, therefore, that he means is, that sinner is the 
generic character of the race, that it is universal, admitting 
among Jews and Gentiles of no exceptions. All that I conceive 
needful on this branch of the subject is to establish the PRINCIPLE 
OF JUST PROPORTION in the penal sentences and inflictions that 
shall be pronounced and visited upon the ungodly. It would be 
very wide of the truth, were we to understand the sentence, 
whose fearful terms we have been considering, as implying that 
all on the left hand were to suffer in the same degree. We 
cannot even suppose that the devils do, with whom they are to 
be associated in punishment. Such passages as the following 
settle unequivocally the great general principle of proportion.® 
There will be diversity, both in regard to classes of men and 
individuals, according to not merely the actions done and the 
words spoken, but to the circumstances in which the agents have 
been placed, their opportunities of knowledge, their privileges, 
their advantages and disadvantages of all kinds. I might apply 
the principle to the case of the heathen, and the manner in which 
“the Judge of all the earth” will deal with them. But this 
was noticed when we were on the subject of the divine justice. 
It should be quite enough for us to be assured of the application 
of a righteous principle, leaving the application itself to righteous 
omniscience. And the principle is stated with all explicitness in 
¥ Rom. iii, 22. * Luke xii. 47,48; Rom. ii. 11, 12,16; Matt. xi. 20-24. 
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one of the passages just referred to. It is to the same prin- — 


ciple (the principle of responsibility, and guilt, and punishment, 
being in proportion to privilege, to the means of knowledge, 
the amount of evidence, the favourable or unfavourable circum- 
stances, in every variety, in which individuals and classes may 
be placed) that our Lord Himself refers.2 The application of 
the principle requires righteous omniscience. None but God 
Himself is competent for the task. No judgment but His 
could fail of innumerable errors. That the principle will be 
applied, and will be rightly applied, is all that we require to be 
assured of, or should seek to know. | 

With regard to the question of degrees in the blessedness 
and glory of the righteous, the case is not so clear, although | 
cannot but think it is clear. Dr. Dick pronounces this question 
to be one “ more curious than useful;’’ a representation which 
is generally understood as meaning that it is of little if any 
use at all, and had as well be left alone. This, I think, is 
placing the inquiry too low. Whatever God has made known 
with the intention that it should operate in the way of motive 
to diligence in His service in this world, it should be our desire 
to know and understand. If, therefore, the doctrine of future 
rewards be really so taught in His word as to set before His 
people, not only the hope of glory, but of glory bearmg some 
correspondence to the faithful and devoted activity with which 
they have served Him, and by this means to excite and animate 
them to approve themselves to Him to the uttermost, so as to 
have the richer testimony of His approbation, it is surely very 
far from being a matter of little moment. | 

Let us first ofall endeavour to settle, from the only competent 
authority, the point of fact. This must always be first. It is 
hazardous for us to begin with theorizing and a prior? speculation. 
We may, on different points, be able to muster a variety of what 
seem plausible and even valid grounds of objection. And what 


¢ 'Rom. ii. 11, 12. On the general subject of God’s dealing with the heathen, I 
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is the effect? Why, only to prepossess our minds against 
what may, after all, be truth. Our business, in the first instance, 
is to ask:—What saith the Scripture? resting assured that it 
cannot contradict itself, and that everything it affirms as fact is 
in full agreement with principle. 

There are two of our Lord’s parables which, when they are 
compared together, appear to me to bring out the truth on this 
subject, with remarkable conclusiveness and precision.’ The 
two parables are, in the spirit of the lesson they inculcate, the 
same; but their structure is different, and it is in this very 
difference that the lesson is especially clear. You will observe 
that in the former of the two parables the talents entrusted to 
the two faithful servants are different in amount, to the one 
ten, to the other five. In the latter of the two, the talents 
entrusted to all the ten servants are the same, a pound or 
mina each. In the former, the degree of improvement of 
the respective sums is the same, the ten talents gaining ten, and 
the five gaining five. In the latter, the improvement is diffe- 
rent, the pound of one gaining double that of the other: the 
one gaining ten and the other five. This being the case, how 
stands in each the result? In the former, the two servants are 
accosted in the very same terms; no difference is made between 
them :—“ Well done, good and faithful servant,” etc. But 
in the latter it is quite otherwise; to the one the Judge 
says :—‘‘ Be thou over ten cities;” and to the other :— 
‘“ Be thou over five.” Observe, then, how the case stands. 
In the one the amount entrusted is different, but the improve- 
ment is the same, and the reward is the same; in the other, 
the amount entrusted is the same, but the improvement is 
different, and the reward is different. If, then, it be admitted, 
(and how can it be questioned ?) that the parables are intended 
to represent the manner in which the Lord Jesus is to deal with 
His servants when He returns to call them to account; it seems 
as if this comparison were enough to settle the question. 

The objections to this view are suchas cannot fail at once to 

1 Matt, xxv, 14-23; Luke xix, 11-19, 
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suggest themselves to your minds. It is alleged, First, That it is 
inconsistent with the great and essential principle of the Gos- 
pel, that ALL IS OF GRACE; and, Second, That the @RoUND on 
which heavenly glory is to be bestowed being in every case THE 
SAME, namely, the perfect righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the merit of His atoning death; there is no room left for 
diversity in that which is bestowed on account of it. These 
two objections are in fact one, being in the principle of them 
quite the same. In answer, observe— 

[1.] If the diversity were supposed to arise from any notion 
of merit or desert on the part of one more than of another, we 
should be required to reject it utterly, as inconsistent with the 
entire genius of the Gospel; grace, to the exclusion of all self- 
glorying, being the very essence and pervading element of the 
whole scheme of salvation. But it is not so. For— 

(2.] It must not be forgotten, that in trying the services of 
His ministers and people, the supreme Judge will bring into 
exercise His heart-searching omniscience, and will estimate 
them, not in themselves only and in their effects, but in their 
principles. The works which He will approve and reward will 
be “ works of faith,” that is, they will be works done from 
Gospel motives. But Gospel motives are motives from which 
all idea of merit or desert is excluded. The very first principle 
springing from the faith of the Gospel is the spirit of self- 
renunciation and reliance on mercy through atoning blood—the 
spirit that disowns self, and makes Christ “ all its salvation.” 
The works of His people, then, will be approved by the Saviour - 
and Judge, just in proportion as He has known them to have 
been done in this spirit, done in self-disowning humility, and 
from a sense of obligation to grace—of being “a debtor to 
mercy alone.” We may not be able to discern the difference 
of motive, but the divine Judge can; and to His eye, what 
appeared to us most worthy of His approbation may have been 
deteriorated by the admission of influential principles, unseen 
by man, but marked by Him as savouring too much of the spirit 
of self-righteousness and unevangelical ambition; while doings of 
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inferior magnitude and more inconsiderable results may find 
more of His approbation and blessing, on account of the purity 
and simplicity of gracious principle by which they have been 
prompted and characterised. The Lord “seeth not as man 
seeth.” It must be obvious to you, that such being the divine 
principle of estimate ; the introduction of anything of the nature 
of meritorious desert, existing in greater or less degrees as the 
ground of the diversities in future glory, is the introduction of 
an absolute contradiction in terms. If the very exclusion of all 
merit is the principle from which every approved work must 
proceed, then the degrees of merit must be ascertained by the 
degree in which all merit has been excluded. He deserves most 
who has acted least with the view of deserving anything. Thus 
it is merit and no-merit at the same time; the no-merit being 
itself the merit, and therefore the agent acting with a view to 
merit by the very exclusion of merit ! 

[3.] Neither should it be overlooked, that in bestowing 
diverse degrees of future glory on account of diverse amounts of 
faithful and active service, all that is thus rewarded and honoured 
is the effect of the operation of His own grace. There is nothing 
in the form of service truly good, but what is the result, not of the 
servant's own natural or self-acquired good disposition or spiritual 
ability, but of the divine Master’s communicated spirit. It is all, 
in one and a very important sense, His own doing. “ By the 
grace of God I am what I am,” is the confession of every ser- 
vant of Christ; and it extends not to his conversion only, but 
to all that in the course of the divine life he becomes or does. 
Thus the eminent servant of the Lord whose words these are 
himself understood them. And how does he glory in the 
promise of Christ, although it implied the acknowledgment 
of his own incompetency and weakness. When we speak of 
the good words and works of the people of God, we speak 
of the manifestations, in them and by them, of the grace of 
Christ. What is there that any one of them can call his 
own? They all feel, and all acknowledge, that every right 
religious sentiment is from His teaching; that every truly reli- 
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gious feeling is of His inspiring; that every word and every 
act that enters into a truly religious course of life is spoken 
and done under His influence who “ works in them both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure.”*. “The Spirit that dwelleth 
in them”’ is the source of all their spiritual disposition and abi- 
lity. So-that, in the language of one of our Christian poets, 


we may truly say— ; 


“‘ From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavour, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve.” 


[4.] It is evidently necessary that in every department of 
His administration the blessed God should manifest, not only 
His delight in mercy, but His love to righteousness. Now, 
in the final judgment there are two ways in which we may 
consider this part of His character as displayed. First, In the 
great general ground on which all the blessedness of heaven 
shall for ever be bestowed on each individual, and on the count- 
less multitude of the redeemed; namely, the all-perfect media- 
torial righteousness of Immanuel. In this does appear, in the 
very constitution of the Gospel, His holy regard to His immu- 
table law, as the transcript of the rectitude of His moral nature ; 
and in that day it will be fully and publicly declared in His 
placing on His right hand—accepting and blessing those only 
whose confidence rested on this revealed ground, who coincided 
in faith and feeling with the apostle Paul when he, says :— 
‘“ Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss,” etc.’ 
The mediation of Jesus had for its very design such a 
manifestation of the unchanging righteousness of the divine 
character and government as might maintain its claims invio- 
late, and its glory untarnished, in the free dispensation of 
mercy. This is clearly expressed by the apostle ;* and in the 
great day, the acquittal and glorification of all the people of God 
proceeding on this ground alone, on their having been “ made 
the righteousness of God in Christ,” will be one of the ways— 
the primary one, in which He will then publicly, before assembled 
men and angels, give manifestation of His love to righteousness. 

The second way in which God will manifest His character 

LPhal. ii. 38, 2 Phil, ili, 8, 9. 3 Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
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will be:—By the characters of those whom He will then 
accept, and by the proportioning of the honour and joy 
bestowed to the degree in which that character had been 
sustained—to the “work of faith, and the labour of love, 
and the patience of hope.” He shows Himself to be “the 
righteous Lord who loveth righteousness,” by the fact that 
“‘ His countenance doth behold the upright.” * He shows it in 
the inseparable connection of sanctification with justification, of 
holiness with an interest in His pardoning mercy. This is 
invariable. It is an established principle in the administration 
of the grace of redemption, and it has been exemplified from 
the beginning without one solitary exception, that sanctification 
accompanies justification ; that no sinner is pardoned without 
being renewed and purified. The union of the two, indeed, is 
indispensable to the fulfilment of the divine purpose in redemp- 
tion. ‘That was a purpose of benevolence, a purpose to make 
rational creatures happy. But to the happiness of such crea- 
tures holiness was as indispensable as pardon—restored purity 
as restored favour. And this connection of happiness with 
holiness, with the existence and operation of the principles of | 
moral rectitude, testifies to the holy righteousness of Him by 
whom it has been established. He has thus united the enjoy- 
ment of His forgiveness and acceptance, on the ground of 
Christ’s righteousness, with the production of a holy fitness for 
the enjoyment of Himself. And this will signally appear in 
the great day, when all who stand on the right hand of accep- 
tance and favour shall be those who, under the influence of His 
grace and truth, have “departed from iniquity,’ and have 
“walked in their uprightness;”? and when, according as the 
practical operation of the principles of His truth shall have 
appeared in the characters of His people, will be the expression 
and manifestation of His approval and favour. It seems to me 
that this idea of proportion is implied in the simile used by the 
apostle, of the correspondence of the harvest to the seed time ; for 
we have the image both as it respects the kind of seed sown, 
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and the quantity." I cannot but think that the principle thus 
laid down applies not to providential bounty alone, in token of 
complacency in the liberal Giver, but to future and final retribu- 
tion, on the same principle with the five and the ten cities in the 
parable.’ 

[5.| There are grounds on which it seems impossible in the 
nature of things that it should be otherwise ; sources from which 
diversity appears to follow as a matter of necessity. If the 
happiness of heaven shall at all arise from the sense of divine 
approbation, the approbation of the Master to whom we stand 
or fall, it is in the nature of things impossible that this can be 
enjoyed by all alike, unless all had acted exactly alike. It is 
true that God looks on His people in Christ, and loves them in 
Christ, and blesses them for Christ’s sake. But instead of its 
following from this that He must necessarily bless them all 
equally, the very contrary follows. His love to His Son must 
make Him look with especial complacency on the larger mea- 
sures of active and zealous devotedness of heart and life with 
which that Son is served. When that Son Himself says :—“ If 
any man serve me him will my Father honour,” does he mean?— 
can He mean, that He will honour all who serve Him alike, 
whether that service has been vigorous or feeble, ardent or cool, 
zealous, persevering, and efficient, or comparatively slack, incon- 
stant, and unproductive? It cannot be. And when Paul says :— 
“Wherefore we labour, that whether present (in the body) or 
absent (from it) we may be accepted of Him,” can he mean that 
his hope of acceptance and approbation was the same, whatever 
was the degree of faithful labour expended in his divine Master’s 
service? Again we say it cannot be. And if his future satis- 
faction and delight were to arise from this approbation, they must 
of course have been, in anticipation and in enjoyment, propor- 
tioned to it. The same remark necessarily applies to another 
spring of heavenly enjoyment—the delight of having in any 
measure contributed as an instrument in advancing the glory of 
God, and the interests of Christ’s kingdom; and the “ satisfaction 
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of his soul”’ in his ‘seeing of its travail.’ How is it possible that 
this should be the same with all? with the apostle of the 
Gentles, in looking back on all that his gracious Lord had fitted 
and honoured him to do for the glory of His name, and the most 
private and retired of his believing people, the humble and 
almost solitary saint, who has neither ability nor opportunity for 
effecting aught that can be named in the great cause, (though 
regarded by the great Master with the melting smile of approv- 
ing complacency, and sweetly enjoying that smile)—the Christian 
poet’s “ peasant who weaves at her own door,” with her ‘“ pillow 
and bobbins,” “ never heard of half a mile from home?” Still 
we say, it cannot be. And assuredly all cannot partake, not only 
in equal degree, indeed many not at all, in the special joy with 
which the same apostle anticipated meeting with the fruits of his 
labours—his converts—his spiritual children. This will be the 
rejoicing at once of benevolence and of devotion. But it must 
be peculiar. It can belong only to those whom the Lord has 
made His instruments in bringing sinners to Himself. And the 
same views appear in other parts of Scripture.” 

[6.| My last observation is, that there is no reason for 
supposing a perfect and exact equalisation of all minds—their 
being all brought to the same capacity. J admit the difficulties 
which immediately meet us on this subject respecting the minds, 
for instance, of idiots and of infants. JI have no idea of the 
powers of thought belonging to, or beg engendered by, any 
system of material organisation ; but that these powers may be 
modified, favourably or unfavourably in their exercise, by pecu- 
liarities in the organisation by which they instrumentally put 
themselves forth in action, we need not hesitate to admit: and 
how far, therefore, the mental powers of idiots may have been 
thus affected, and what they shall be when freed from this 
instrumental impediment,, we are quite at a loss to say. As to 
the souls of children, we need not trouble ourselves with the vain 
conjecture, whether they will come gradually to maturity in a 
future world or attain to it at once. “ Babes thither caught 
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from womb and breast,” are now better informed on such points 
than we are. Indeed, as the present standard of mind is end- 
lessly various, the same speculation might be instituted respecting 
all minds as respecting any classes or descriptions of them. 
Whatever may be the degree of invigoration, expansion, and 
discernment to which the minds of the people of God shall be 
advanced, all analogy is against the idea of a universal equa- 
Hisation. The simile generally employed on the subject appears 
to express the probable truth. The vessels, though all full, will 
yet be of various dimensions. Thus no want will be felt by 
any; but the measures of positive enjoyment will be endlessly 
diversified. | 

I close the discussion of the subject, brief as it has been, 
with two remarks :— 

First, The diversity in the penal rewards is not to be 
regulated simply by the actual amount of service rendered, but 
by the proportion between that amount and the amount of 
talents or entrusted means, according to the principle laid down 
by Christ Himself :—‘* For unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required; ”* a principle which in equity is 
equally true on the other side, that from him to whom little has 
been given little will be required. We may therefore expect, in 
that day of final and just adjudication, to see the maxim verified : 
—‘¢ Many that are first shall be last, and the last first ;” those 
whose doings appear as nothing compared with those of others 
being, notwithstanding, placed before them ; the greatest being 
the least, in relative proportion to the trust committed. And 

Secondly, All the servants of God, whatever may have been 
the amount, either of their talents, or of their improvement of 
them, will be ready, with the blushes of shame, in comparing 
the amount of obligation with the amount of requital—what 
they have done with what has been done for them, to say :— 
“We are unprofitable servants!” My young brethren, I forewarn 
you, that the longer you live in the service of your divine Mas- 
ter, do what you will, and do what you can, the more deeply 
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you will feel that all is not so much as worthy to be named ; 
that the contrast between Christ’s love to you and your love to 
Christ will strike you with the more humbling effect, and lay 
you lower in the dust of self-abasement; that you will become 
more and more impressed, as you advance toward your final 
account, with the number of opportunities omitted and lost, and 
less and less with the number of those duly improved; that 
you will feel more and more your need of the free and 
unbounded grace of the Gospel, and of reliance on the simplest 
elements, the very first principles of “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
forgiveness and acceptance through the righteousness and blood 
of the divine Mediator; that you can have no confidence in 
anticipating your appearance before Jesus on the throne, but by 
looking to Jesus on the cross; and that, your sense of your own 
unworthiness becoming more and more overwhelming, the only 
stay of your spirit will be the ‘“ worthiness of the Lamb that was 
slain ;’’ and, how desirous soever of a place near the throne, you 
will humbly own that a place even within the very vestibule of 
heaven will be infinitely more than you could ever claim, and a 
ground of everlasting gratitude and praise to God and to the 
Lamb. 

Yet let not.such remarks be misinterpreted as discouraging 
effort in the service of your divine Master. They are only in- 
tended to express the low estimate which every servant of that 
Master, even when he has put forth all the effort which ability 
and opportunity rendered possible, will ever form of all that he 
has done. It is very evident that the very principle of propor- 
tion which we have been endeavouring to place on a Scriptural 
basis ought to operate as an incitement to the exercise of a 
self-denying and self-devoting zeal. There is surely such a 
thing as a legitimate ambition in this service, a holy emulation 
of activity, faithful persevering activity in it, with an eye to 
the recompense of the reward. Is not the parable of the talents 
intended to encourage, by teaching the lesson, that it is required 
“ according to what a man hath, and not according to what he 
hath not?” And is not the parable of the pounds intended to 
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animate to emulous exertion, by teaching another lesson, that 
the honour will be according to the measure of the diligent 
improvement and corresponding results of the same means: ten 
cities to the servant whose pound yielded a return of ten 
pounds, and five to him who could report only five pounds ? 
When Peter exhorts Christians to diligence, to “add to their faith 
fortitude, knowledge, patience, temperance, brotherly kindness, 
and charity,’ and thus to “ make their calling and election sure,” 
he adds :—*“ For if ye do these things, ye shall never fall; for 
so an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’? 
What means he here by the word “ abundantly?” There is 
surely some difference between an entrance and an abundant 
entrance. Does he not teach them that they should not be 
satisfied with merely obtaining admission to the kingdom, but 
that they should “ give all diligence,” should strive to the utter- 
most to obtain it (if I may so express myself) to the best advan- 
tage? The comparison is not an unapt one which has been used 
to illustrate this idea, taken from a vessel entering the harbour 
at the close of her voyage, unscathed by the storms she has 
encountered, her sails fully set, her timbers all sound, her rigging ~ 
complete, her cargo uninjured, her crew unreduced, and all exult- 
ing in health and safety, and extolling the skill and care of the 
master and the pilot; and another vessel, thoroughly damaged 
in hull, and rigging, and cargo, and crew, just succeeding, 
and no more, in the attempt to get within the harbour’s mouth, 
‘half a wreck.” The former finds the “ abundant entrance.” 
And this is the entrance which, as believers and servants of 
Christ, we should seek to obtain into the harbour of heavenly 
rest. All should after it, strive in the strength of Him who 
perfects His own strength in His people’s weakness; ever feel- 
ing and ever owning, and owning it at the last, when thus 
blessed, and honoured, and “ saved to the uttermost ’’—* By the 
grace of God Iam what Iam!” That grace, as the source of 
all salvation, shall be Heaven’s universal song ! 
£19 Pet) i. 11s 


XXXIV.—ON THE DURATION OF FUTURE 
BLESSEDNESS AND MISERY. — 


BeFoRE proceeding to the all-important inquiry respecting 
the duration of the future condition of the righteous and 
wicked respectively, there is a topic to which, having omitted 
it earlier, I may as well advert now, (only for a few moments, 
for it is not a topic of which the real importance entitles it to 
more)—the locality of heaven and of hell. 

With regard to the latter, I shall say nothing, for the best 
of all reasons, that I have nothing to say. The Scriptures 
merely intimate the existence of such a place; but where in 
the universe that world is, which, in the thrilling and awful 
language of the poet “rolls beyond the precincts of mercy,” they 
do not give us even a hint on which to found any curious 
speculation. It is otherwise with regard to the future habita- 
tion of the righteous. There is one passage especially, on which 
a speculation has been founded, and to which, in the first 
instance, before taking notice of others, it will be well that we 
direct your attention. With some it has been considered as 
settling the point, not as giving ground for speculation, but 
as putting an end to it.1 As I feel not the remotest con- 
cern, but perfect indifference, on which side you may form your 
opinion as to this matter, it being one of no doctrinal or prac- 
tical consequence, I shall simply state what has been, or what 
might be said, on the one and on the other; and leave it there, 
without arguing for either. 

From the passage it has been concluded, that the future 
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heaven, or habitation of the just, will be this earth, purified and 
renovated by the fires of the general conflagration. In support 
of this idea, there are these considerations :—{1.] The position, 
in regard to connection, in which the verse stands. It imme- 
diately follows the description of the burning up of the present 
_ world, and naturally, therefore, is to be understood of a world, 
a “heavens and an earth,” following in time, and coming 
instead of the former, only fitted for the residence of a renovated 
race. [2.] The same representation follows the account of the 
judgment in Revelation, and most naturally is to be understood 
of heaven, or the subsequent dwelling of the people of God.’ » 
[3.] That there is nothing in the idea of materialism inconsistent 
with that of perfect purity or perfect felicity, inasmuch as we 
know that this very earth was the abode of such purity and 
felicity before it experienced the blight of sin. There is not, 
therefore, any reasonableness in the ‘‘ common imagination,” 
or the least necessity for it, according to which we. conceive of 
the “ paradise on the other side of death, as of a lofty aerial 
region, where the inmates float in ether, or are mysteriously 
suspended upon nothing; where every vestige of materialism is 
done away, and nothing left but certain unearthly scenes that 
have no power of allurement, and certain unearthly ecstasies 
with which it is felt impossible to sympathise.” “ No, my bre- 
thren,” says the eloquent writer from whom I thus quote,’ “ the 
object of the administration we sit under is to extirpate sin, 
but it is not to sweep away materialism. By the convulsions 
of the last day, it may be shaken and broken down from its 
present arrangements, and thrown into such fitful agitations, as 
that. the whole of its existing frame-work shall fall to pieces, 
and with a heat so fervent as to melt its most solid elements 
may it be utterly dissolved. And thus may the earth again 
become ‘ without form and void,’ but without a particle of its 
substance going into annihilation. Out of the ruins of this 
second chaos may another heaven and another earth be made 
to arise, and a new materialism, with other aspects of magnifi- 
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cence and beauty emerge from the wreck of this mighty trans- 
formation, and the world be peopled as before with the varieties 
of material loveliness, and space be again lighted up into a fir- 
mament of material splendour.” [4.] That in the resurrection 
body there will be materialism, although a refined and incor- 
ruptible materialism. And why not, then, a corresponding mate- 
rialism in the future residence of those who shall be partakers 
of the “ resurrection of the just?” And if materialism, why not 
the renovated earth? “There will be a firm earth as we have 
at present, and a heaven stretched over it’ as we have at 
present; and it is not by the absence of these, but by the 
absence of sin, that the abodes of immortality will be charac- ” 
terised. There will both be heavens and earth, it would appear, 
in the next great administration; and with this speciality to 
mark it from the present one, that it will be a heavens and an 
earth “wherein dwelleth righteousness.”  [5.] It has been 
thought that there is something natural and reasonable in the 
conception, that the same world which was blasted by the curse 
should, when delivered from the effects of the curse, become the 
abode of the blessing; that the case, in this respect, is some- 
what the same with the residence and with the inhabitants; so 
that, as man, delivered from the curse, is to be the occupant, 
the earth, delivered from the curse, should be his dwelling. 

On the other hand, it is argued— 

1. Although, with regard to the passage in Peter, it would 
be uncandid not to admit, and to admit strongly, that the con- 
nection in which it stands does greatly favour the interpretation 
thus put upon it; yet it is not conclusive, inasmuch as, First, 
The language in the previous context* is much liker the entire 
destruction of the present mundane system than the mere puri- 
fying and renovation of it. Secondly, It is, at least, as likely 
that the divine detestation of evil should be marked by the 
sweeping out of existence of its tainted and polluted habitation, 
as by the process of igneous purification, converting it again 
into the abode of righteousness. Thirdly, It is by no means 
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certain, notwithstanding the position of the passage in question, 
that it does relate to the period subsequent to the general con- 
flagration ; for [1.] The apostle founds the anticipation upon a 
promise :—‘‘ According to His promise.”” He must refer to some 
promise in the Old Testament Scriptures ; and whatever be the 
sense of the promise there, it must be taken in the same sense 
here, else the expectation would not be according to the promise. 
The only promise of the kind is that in the book of Isaiah.’ The 
question, therefore, comes to be :—What is the sense of the pro- 
mise there? The reply is, that it does not relate to the church 
after the judgment, or its residence there, but to the millennial 
glory of the church on earth antecedent to the judgment. This, it 
is alleged, is evident from the entire context. [2.] It is matter of 
dispute among commentators and interpreters of the prophecies, 
whether the reference of the parallel passage” be not also to the 
millennium. [3.] This view of the text in Peter is by no means 
out of harmony with the strain of the apostle’s argument and 
admonition in the context ; nay, taken in this sense, as referring 
to the latter-day glory, the connection is close and appropriate. 
Observe his object :—He is showing that “the Lord is not slack 
concerning his promise,” that is, the promise of his coming. 
Now, in this way, what Peter mentions about the ‘“ new hea- 
vens and the new earth,’ when understood of the millennium, 
has the very same connection with his reasoning, that Paul’s 
introduction of the rise, progress, consummation, and downfall 
of the system of the “ man of sin,” has with his on the same 
subject :—“ The Lord is not slack concerning his promise.” 
But there is much in prophecy yet to be accomplished before 
the time of its fulfilment can arrive; and especially, there is 
the whole period to intervene of that glorious state of the 
church predicted by Isaiah, under the image of the “ creation of 
new heavens and a new earth.” The apostle’s “ nevertheless” 
may thus express, not the hope of what is to follow the second 
coming of the Lord, with a view to cheer and animate believers 
in their anticipations of the final conflagration, but the assurance 
of something which was to precede it; introduced for the pur- 
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pose of clearing away an objection to what he had before said 
of the speedy approach of “ the day of God." But— 

2. Supposing it were certain that the passage does relate 
to the habitation of the righteous after the resurrection, the 
final judgment, and the general conflagration, is it necessary 
that the terms of it should be interpreted literally, that is, as 
meaning a heavens and earth resembling the present ? May not 
the language be merely borrowed, in the way of figure, from 
the “heavens and the earth which are now,” of which he had 
been speaking, and mean no more than the certainty of a future 
glorious, holy, and blessed abode, fitted for the inhabitants as 
they shall then be, as thoroughly as the present is for men as 
they are? And is not such figurative interpretation favoured 
by the very occurrence of the same representation in the book 
of Revelation, where, from its following the description of the 
final judgment, it appears most naturally to be understood of 
the heavenly state? And is not the figurative interpretation 
strengthened by the consideration of the subsequent representa- 
tions being all so decidedly of the same character ? 

8. Other plainer passages appear to determine the point 
decidedly against the literal interpreters of this particular text. 
Heaven is evidently and frequently spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament as the place (wheresoever that may be) where Jesus 
now is; and He repeatedly speaks of Himself as receiving His 
people thither to the place whither He was going when He left 
the world.? Now Jesus is said to be “ gone into heaven ;° and it 
is frequently said that heaven is the place of the final residence 
of His people.* This, it is alleged, and I cannot but think with 
very conclusive force, should go far to settle the question; not 
the question where heaven is, but the question whether it shall 
be this earth renewed. As to materialism, it is surely enough 
for us to know that, in the present heaven there are not only 
“the spirits of just men made perfect,” but also glorified bodies. 
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There are those of Enoch and Elijah, and that of the Lord 
Himself. This may satisfy us that there is a sufficiency of 
materialism for others of a like nature, without the least neces- 
sity for the creation of a new material world like the present — 
for their residence. 

I have always considered this latter areument as one of 
great strength for the present heaven being the future and eter- 
nal heaven. Still, as heaven, althouch a locality, will consist, 
with regard to its happiness, although not exclusively, yet 
essentially and substantially in character—in the image and the 
favour of God, and in the social as well as personal enjoyment 
of both, it need not be regarded by us as a matter of any real 
moment where it is, and where it is to be :— 

“To be where thou, my Saviour, art ; 

To see, and be conformed to thee. 


Perfect in holiness this heart— 
This, this is heaven itself to me.” 


We now come to consider the states we have been describ- 
ing of heavenly blessedness and of outcast misery, as the final 
and eternal states of the respective parties; the admitted never 
to be cast out, the banished never to be restored; the blessed 
never to taste the curse, the cursed never to taste the blessing. 
It is on one side only of this alternative that there is any con- 
troversy. There is nowhere amongst men any disposition to 
question eternity on the one side; it is on the other only that 
there has been discussion and dispute. The different sources 
from which doubt and unbelief have arisen on this point will 
come hereafter to be noticed. Meantime, although both from 
self-love and from benevolence there is no tendency to doubt 
the perpetuity of the blessedness, and therefore no argument to 
maintain for it, and no objections against it to answer, yet is it 
a subject on which we cannot resist the inclination to dwell for 
a little. The contemplation of it may be at once pleasing and 
profitable. 

1. Eternity is essential to the perfection of the joy; antici- 
pated eternity—the perfect assurance of perpetuity is essential to 
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its present perfection. If the being is to be eternal, the assur- 
ance of the joy being eternal is necessary every moment to the 
happiness of that being. The remotest doubt springing up in the 
mind respecting its permanence, the very slightest apprehension. 
of its by and by coming to a termination, even by the cessation of 
existence, and still more by a change of condition, would infuse 
a bitter drop into the cup of gladness ; it would be a cloud over 
the sunshine of that nightless world. How far off soever the 
period, even at the first the anticipation would mar the present 
felicity ; and still, as the intervening time passed away, the bitter- 
ness would become the more intense ; so that instead of growing 
there would be ever diminishing joy! Eternity—assured eter- 
nity is its perfecting attribute. It is this which fills the cup 
to the brim; this that dispels the last lingering haze from the 
cloudless firmament. 

2. The eternity of the blessedness shall arise, like every 
thing else in its perfect nature, from the grace of God in Christ ; 
from the perpetuity of the divine satisfaction in the finished 
work of Immanuel. Eternal life is declared to be “ the gift of 
God.” Throughout its eternal duration, therefore, it retains 
the same character. It is ever a gift, ever enjoyed through 
grace, ever on the ground of the righteousness of the Mediator 
—the blood of the Lamb. We are not to conceive of it as in 
any length of time coming to be held on the same ground as 
the first paradise, on the ground of tried obedience. Throughout 
eternity the inmates of heaven can never cease to be crea- 
tures who, in themselves considered, deserve to die; creatures 
whom, so far as their own deserts are concerned, it would at 
any time be just for God to expel from the abodes of bliss. 
Though from having been sinful they have become holy, yet 
from having been guilty they can never become innocent. 
They are still creatures that have sinned, and that remain there- 
fore “ debtors to mercy;”’ holding their place in the mansions 
above, in virtue of the same atoning sacrifice that procured their 
first admission. The “ crown of glory that fadeth not away” 
shall still be to each one of the redeemed a blood-bought crown, 
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shall owe its unfaded lustre to the same grace that prepared it 
and placed it on his head ; and each shall for ever be cast with 
adoring gratitude before the Lamb that was slain. The ever- 
lasting blessedness of that happy world shall be an everlasting 
testimony, both as possessed individually and by the “ multitude 
which no man can number,” of the divine satisfaction in the 
work of Christ, of the Father’s delight in the Son. He shall 
ever appear there, in the union of His natures, as the Father’s 
“ beloved Son, in whom He is well pleased,’ and His satisfac- 
tion in whom is the universally acknowledged cause of the con- 
tinuance of the celestial paradise. ‘‘ The throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be there; and from under that throne shall 
for ever flow the “ pure river of water of life.” It is well for 
us while here thus to contemplate the perpetuity of the glory 
and the joy of heaven, as the result of the mediation of Jesus, 
that our sense of obligation may be deepened to Him who 
‘“‘ loved us and gave Himself for us.” 

3. As the perpetuity of happiness must arise from the per- 
petuity of holiness, there is implied the pledged and never- 
ceasing gracious influence which is necessary to ensure the 
stability of holy principle and holy affection. Every creature 
is from its very nature dependent and mutable. I showed you 
in a former part of our course, when on the fall of man or the 
entrance of sin into our world, and the previous origin of evil, 
that it was going too far to affirm (as some eminent theologians 
have done, making it even the basis of their theory) that a holy 
creature, in the exercise of love to God and all pure affections, 
if left in that state to its own tendencies as a creature, must 
necessarily become deteriorated and fall; inasmuch as that would 
imply a tendency in what is holy to become unholy, and by 
placing a necessity to fall in man’s very nature as a creature, 
making sin the result of natural inability, and so subverting 
man’s accountableness. But every created nature is liable to 
fall—may fall. Into the heavenly paradise, however, there will 
be perfect security against sin’s ever finding admission. Every 
blessed inhabitant shall be divinely preserved in the exercise 
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of all the principles of his holy allegiance, and this in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the perfection of holy bliss, filled for 
ever “ with all the fulness of God.” The earthly paradise was 
open to the entrance of a malignant and too successful tempter. 
But nothing that defileth shall ever enter into the heavenly ; 
no taint ever be allowed to touch the purity of its holiness or 
of its joy. We read of “ the tree of life in the midst of the 
paradise of God,’ the emblem of the perpetuity of the life to 
be there enjoyed. But there is no “ tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil,” no test of the continuance of obedience as the 
condition of the continuance of the life. It is not for them 
to work out the condition on which the life is obtained and en- 
joyed ; it was wrought out for them in the life and death of Him 
who from Bethlehem to Calvary bore the public character of the 
substitute of sinners, and who finished His work of righteous- 
ness and expiation on the cross. On that condition heaven 
shall be obtained, and every participant in its blessedness shall 
be confirmed in the permanent possession of it. It shall be 
guaranteed by the presence there of Him by whom the condi- 
tion was fulfilled. As a time can never come when Jehovah's 
mind will change, and His satisfaction in Christ cease ; so can no 
time ever come when those who have found admission there on 
the ground of that satisfaction shall be deprived of their inherit- 
ance. All shall know this, and never doubt it. 

The poet has said of eternity :—‘ Thou pleasing, dreadful 
thought!’’ But in the view we have been taking of it, it is all- 
pleasing. Would that every contemplation of it were so! But 
there is a dreadful side as well asa pleasing. And to that, with 
all solemnity, we must now turn. 

The eternity of future punishment is a subject of unutterably 
deep solemnity, a subject involving some of the most affecting 
and overwhelming views of the moral government of God. I 
feel myself quite unable to speak of it with any measure of 
either the lightness of speculation or the eagerness of controver- 
sial discussion. I have been many a time astonished, on the one 
hand, at the unholy presumption of some who, forgetting their 
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situation as creatures, and their liableness to partiality as fallen 
creatures, pronounce a priort on the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, as unworthy of the character of the Supreme Ruler; and 
on the claims of the Bible, could it be proved to contain such a 
doctrine, as incapable of being maintained: the very fact of its 
teaching it being, according to them, sufficient more than to 
outweigh all the accumulated evidences of its divine authority ;— 
and, on the other hand, at the unthinking and reckless apathy 
of others, who can approach this subject, and argue about it, 
with the very same unmoved and cold-blooded indifference with 
which they would treat a question -of chronology or of a Jewish 
weight or measure, and who can talk, and write, and debate 
about eternal torments and everlasting burnings with the levity 
of speculative argumentation, or with a keenness and violence 
of polemical warmth, as if the point were one which it would 
afford them a special amount of benevolent satisfaction to be able 
to establish! Let us come to the discussion with seriousness 
and awe, and see what is the conclusion to which the Bible con- 
ducts us. Isay the Bible. It were easy to lead you into wide 
and varied fields of general disquisition and argument; but it 
would be to no purpose. Our ultimate appeal must be to the 
sacred standard; and where it must be our last, it is best to 
make it our first appeal. It is a point to be settled solely by 
revelation. I shall not attempt first to discuss the argument for, 
and then the objections or arguments against, the doctrine. This 
would infallibly lead to much repetition ; anticipation under the 
former head, and reference under the latter. I shall rather bring 
forward the objections in the course of discussing the represen- 
tations given on the subject in the holy Scriptures. On this 
plan, I notice— 

(1.) The terms employed in the Scriptures in application 
to future punishment. I am satisfied that these, honestly 
interpreted, can signify nothing short of proper eternity. 
We have been noticing some particulars in the account of 
the general judgment, as given us by Christ Himself in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Gospel by Matthew. I now invite 
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your special attention to the solemnity of the closing declara- 
tion.’ Our English translators have improperly varied the word, 
giving “ everlasting”’ on the one side, and “eternal”’ on the other. 
But the original word is the same on both sides. Surely it is 
natural and fair, in such circumstances, to understand the term, 
in each occurrence of it, as having the same extent of meaning ; 
and far from fair to take it in the latter, as meaning strict and 
proper eternity, and in the former as meaning only an indefinite 
period of time. Ought not this one passage to be enough 
to decide the point. The words are the utterance of lips from 
which nothing ever came in the form of equivocation. The sub- 
ject, the occasion, and the character of the speaker, are all 
stamped with seriousness and solemnity. And who that heard 
that “ faithful witness’ use one word on both sides of the alter- 
native, could hesitate about his meaning by it the same thing ? 
Is it at all consistent with the unimpeachable integrity of his 
character to suppose the contrary? The «is x62.aow aidnov, and 
the sig wv aiwwov, would naturally convey to every ear and to 
every mind the same impression. All the arguments by which 
it is proved to mean endless duration in the one case prove it to 
mean endless duration in the other ; and, vice versa, all the argu- 
ments which prove it in the one case to mean an indefinite 
period confine it to the same restricted acceptation in the other. 
“Si utrumque aeternum, profecto aut utrumque cum fine diutur- 
num, aut utrumque sine fine perpetuum, debet intelligi. Paria 
enim relata sunt, hinc supplicium aeternum, inde vita aeterna. 
Dicere enim in hoc wo eodemque sensu, vita aeterna sine fine 
erit, supplicium aeternum finem habebit, multum absurdum est. 
Unde, quia vita aeterna sanctorum sine fine erit, supplicium 
quoque aeternum quibus erit, finem procul dubio non habebit.”’* 

That in some of its applications the word is used with a 
limited import is not denied; and, asit is at once admitted, it is 
needless to quote the proofs of it which are adduced. But let 
us see how far this leads, and what are the legitimate conclusions 
from it. 

1 vy. 46. 2 Augustine, De Civ. Dei. xxi. 23. 
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[1.] What is the original and proper import of the term, 
its primary and strict acceptation? About this there can 
be no doubt. Its very form and sound determine it. Its clear 
and simple etymology, or rather composition, is dé wy, always 
being. It can hardly be called a derivative. It is just the two 
words run into one. It seems to denote strictly and properly 
what one calls “integra duratio;”+ and this integra duratio 
comes to be “ accommodata rebus et personis de quibus sermo 
est.” Thus it stands for an age, or complete period; and, 
in the plural number, for ages. In this way the noun is used 
for the life of man in this world, as his integra duratio here, 
the different dispensations of God’s covenant, as having each 
its integra duratio, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the 
Messianic or Christian, etc. It may naturally be expected, 
therefore, that the adjective a/éwoc should have corresponding 
diversities in the extent of its meaning, according to the subject 
to which it is applied. But the strict and proper signification 
of the adjective is eternal, ever-existent. Hedericus gives no 
other signification of aidéwos than “ eternus, sempiternus, peren- 
nis,’ which sufficiently indicates what he considered its proper 
import. Other lexicographers agree. Quotation would be mere 
parade. We have its proper meaning brought out by contrast.” 

[2.] The word is, in many instances, applied indiscrimi- 
nately to the duration of future woe, as well as of future bless- 
edness. We have it in the “eternal weight of glory,’® 
“ eternal habitation,”’* ‘‘ eternal inheritance,” “ everlasting 
kingdom,”’® “ eternal redemption,’ “eternal glory.”® To life, 
as an epithet, it is, as you are all aware, applied many times. 


On the other side, we have “ everlasting fire,”? “ 
M11 ¢e 


eternal damna- 
tion’? (xpos), “ everlasting punishment, 
struction,’ ete. 

[3.] The same thing is equally true of certain other phrases 
of like import, “ for ever,” “ for ever and ever,” etc., sis 


everlasting de- 


1 Schleusner. Lexicon, in voc. eiwy. 22 Cor. iv. 18. 3 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
* Luke xvi. 9. & Heh. ix. 15. « © 2-Petei H. 7 Heb. 1x..12.. © 1 Bets we ae: 
9 Matt. xviii. 8. Mark iii. 29. 1% Matt. xxv. 26. 122 Thess. i. 9. 
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riv aida, cig Tods aidvas Ta aidver, etc.’ Thus it appears that the 
very same phraseology is used on both sides of the alternative. 

[4.] What, then, is the true canon or critical law of inter- 
pretation which such a case requires? It is this—a law held 
authoritative in all fair criticism :—‘‘ That terms ought to be 
taken in their proper sense, unless there be something in the 
subject itself, or in the connection, which requires them to be 
taken otherwise.” Thus, in regard to the word a/wwos, now 
under question, we are at no loss as to its meaning when it is 
used of God ;? and we are equally little at a loss when it is 
applied to the hills and the mountains, or to anything known 
not to be strictly eternal in its duration. We have, then, 
the application of Schleusner’s “integra duratio, accommo- 
data,” etc. 


Is there, then, in the present case, anything in the subject, 
or in the connections in which it is introduced, to necessitate 
its being understood in different senses in its application to 
punishment and to blessedness ? 

The answer is, First:—When the terms relate to what is to 
follow the end of the present world and of time, there seems to 
be nothing that can warrant, far less necessitate, their beimg 
understood in a limited or restricted acceptation. I should 
reckon it a waste of words and time to set about a proof, in oppo- 
sition to some millennarians, that the scene described by Jesus in 
Matthew, twenty-fifth chapter, is really the final judgment, and 
the judgment of mankind. It is clearly the concluding scene in 
the world’s history. The two states mentioned in contrast so 
pointed, in the closing sentence, are to succeed it; and the 
same term being used as to both, there is nothing in the nature 
of the thing, in the one case more than in the other, to neces- 
sitate its being understood in different senses. In neither case, 
it must be manifest, is there anything inconsistent or self-con- 
tradictory in. understanding it alike m both its occurrences. 
For, Secondly: You will at once perceive that they who insist 


1 John vi. 51; x. 28; xi. 26, etc.; Mark iii. 3, 29; Jude 7; 2 Pet. ii. 17; Rev. 
mig Op 1) six os xe 0: 2 Rom. xvi. 26. 
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that, in the nature of the subject, there is, on the one side, a 
necessity for limitation which does not exist on the other, are 
guilty of begging the question; all considerations that are 
founded on the supposed inconsistency of eternal punishment 
with the perfections of the divine character, or with right con- 
ceptions of the principles of his government, manifestly involy- 
ing such petetio principit. ‘They assume some of the very points 
in discussion. 

There is a passage which is usually adduced on this subject, 
in proof that the same word may require to be taken in different 
acceptations—a more extended and a more limited, in the same 
sentence, to which, therefore, a little consideration requires to 
be given.’ But the cases are not by any means parallel. In 
the passage of the prophet, it is true, the same word is applied 
to the hills, “‘ the perpetual hills,” and to the ways of God, ‘“ His 
ways are everlasting.” (Dewy) But observe— 

[1.] The application of the word to the hills is one which 
the nature of the thing precludes from being misunderstood ; the 
subject being such as in every mind to restrict it. But in the 
case to which it is adduced as a parallel, there exists no such 
necessity, further than in the preconceptions of those who have 
taken up certain notions of the contrariety between the cha- 
racter of God for benevolence and justice, and the supposition 
of eternal suffering. A 

[2.] It is not by any means clear that in the second occur- 
rence of the word, when it is applied to the ways of Jehovah, it 
must be understood in its stricter acceptation; or whether in 
the passage His ways do not mean “ those very goings forth by 
which He scattered the mountains, and made the hills to bow ;” 
or at most the ways in which He has exercised and manifested 
His perfections from the beginning of creation. The word in 
the Septuagint, as well as in the Hebrew, is the same ; though in 
the Septuagint the construction, as in not a few other places, is 
hardly intelligible. The sense usually affixed to the phrase is, 
that God’s ways are from everlasting. If this be the true sense, 

‘ Hab. iii. 6. 
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it must of course mean that they are so in purpose; for all 
His ways, considered in themselves, must have had a beginning. 
But if it means from everlasting, it has no proper bearing upon 
the present subject; for although it is true that His “ ways,” taken 
collectively, that is, as comprehending the grand entire scheme 
of His administration, are also to everlasting, embracing eter- 
nity to come as well as originating in eternity past; yet His 
ways, distinctly and severally taken, cannot be so regarded. 
Newcome translates the verse :—‘ He stood and measured the 
land. He beheld and dispersed the nations, and the everlasting 
mountains were broken asunder; the eternal hills bowed down. 
The eternal paths were trodden by Him.” To the last mem- 
ber of the sentence he appends this note :—‘‘ Eternal paths. 
Literally, God occupied the summit of the eternal Mount Sinai, 
and led His people over the eternal mountains of Arabia Pe- 
trea. And this sense is preferable to the figurative one, that 
His ways or doings are predetermined from everlasting.” 
Whatever may be thought of the comment, which it is not my 
present business to criticise, it shows sufficiently (and for that 
purpose I have quoted it) that there is an uncertainty in the 
meaning, such as renders the conclusions drawn from the verse 
very questionable. 

(3.] It is further to be noticed, that in the one case, there is 
no such antithesis as there is in the other. In the one passage’ 
there is an evident and pointed antithesis between life and 
punishment; and of both it is affirmed that they are everlast- 
ing. In the other® there is no antithesis at all; none, surely, 
between the hills and the divine ways: and supposing the term 
to be taken in its proper and in its restrictive sense, it is what 
the nature of the subjects to which it is respectively applied 
leads us to. We feel no difficulty. But it is a very different 
matter when two things, which both alike admit of the sense of 
strict perpetuity, are set in antithetical relation to each other, 
and the term denoting such perpetuity is pointedly and solemnly 
applied to each. 

' Matt. xxv. 46. 2 Hab. iii, 6. 
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[4.] It is therefore surely a very unwarrantable general 
inference, which from this passage is drawn into the form of a 
critical canon, viz. :—‘‘ Thus, no solid argument can be drawn 
from the application of the same word to different things, to 
prove that they shall be equal in their continuance, unless their 
nature be the same.’ In this sentence, different things of the 
same nature can only mean different individuals of the same 
species, or different species of the same genus. But the true 
rule is, that although the things be different in their nature, yet 
if there be nothing in the nature of either that necessarily, or 
with an imperativeness approaching to necessity, requires a 
restrictive meaning of the epithet, we are warranted to reason 
from the one to the other. It is true that punishment and life 
are different, are even opposite; yet in one view they bear 
analogy to each other. They belong to the same category of 
judicial sentences or awards; and when they are placed in 
immediate and pointed antithesis, and the same epithet of dura- 
tion applied to them both, without the remotest hint of restric- 
tion in the one use of it more than in the other, it would cer- 
tainly require a very different description of parallel to invalidate 
the conclusion to which this naturally leads. 

[5.] Similar objections lie in all their strength against 
another form of the rule adopted by the same writer :—‘‘ The 
rule,” says he, “ for understanding words, is this:—What must 
be the meaning in many places, and may be the meaning in all, 
is the true sense.” On this observe—First, The subjects to 
which the particular word is applied in its limited sense may be 
many, and of frequent occurrence; and those to which it 
belongs in its proper sense—the full extension of its meaning, 
may be the contrary—few and rare. It is far from being a fair 
rule of judgment, the mere comparative frequency or infrequency 
of the occurrence of the word in its different acceptations. 
Secondly, What can this writer mean, in the application of his 
rule to the case before us, by :—‘‘ What may be the meaning in 
ul?’ May the sense of the term, then, we are tempted to ask, 

’ Mr. Winchester—Dialogues, p. 25. * tal eh 
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be the same when it is applied to God, and to the blessedness 
of the righteous, as when it is applied to the various objects of 
mere temporary continuance? May it? No. It is not in 
that direction that the rule was intended to apply. It is, there- 
fore, as being only one-sided, inconsistent with itself, and 
fallacious. Thirdly, The question is not:—Whether the terms 
actually used to express the duration of future punishments are, 
in certain applications of them, susceptible of a limited inter- 
pretation; but whether the language to which those terms 
belong furnish any others which are stronger, more explicit, and 
more decisive, to express the idea of endless duration. It is 
surely an idle and quibbling process to object against the parti- 
cular words used, unless the objectors can produce from the 
language others, of which the use would admittedly have been 
more determinate. Why cashier a word as not sufficiently 
determinate, if it is the most determinate the language con- 
tains, and the one which the writers of that tongue employ 
to express the very idea in those cases where it is acknow- 
ledged to be the most determinate of all? Now, the plain fact 
is, that the terms employed are those very terms which are 
used to denote the eternity of the divine existence and glory. 
Make the supposition that a man were to deny the eternity of 
the divine Being; he might, in support of his position, adopt 
the very same line of argument, and show that no expressions 
in the Scriptures affirm His eternity that are not susceptible of 
a limited sense, and that are not in various instances applied to 
subjects which do not admit of any other than such a sense. It 
would follow, as a sweeping sequence, that nothing whatever on 
this point could be proved from the affirmations of Scripture. 
We should be obliged to assume the doctrine of the divine eter- 
nity a priort ; and our faith in it would come to rest exclusively 
on the evidence of natural religion. 

Ringing changes, then, upon a/éy and aiwwos, and tran- 
slating them age, age-lasting, and «wonian, can serve no end but 
that of misleading the minds both of ourselves and others, cover- 
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ing up difficulties under words, and wrapping a plain question 
in perplexity. 

Before proceeding further, I may remark, that in what 
has been already said, as well as in all that follows, I pro- 
ceed on the assumption of the original immortality of man’s 
nature as an attribute belonging to it, not by any inherent 
necessity (which can be predicated of the divine Being 
alone), but by the creative will of that Being. He gave man 
his existence, and that existence was an immortal existence. 
Immortality, or perpetuity of existence, was stamped upon his 
original bemg. Had he continued sinless, it would have been 
an immortality of happiness. By sin he forfeited the happiness, 
but did not divest himself of the immortality. His immortality is 
not to be regarded (as some modern theorists have imagined) as 
something that did not belong to his nature originally, but which 
is acquired by it in consequence of a new system or constitu- 
tion of things, and acquired only by those to whom that system 
becomes available, or by whom its terms are accepted. I dwell 
not on this now, however. ‘There are two schemes, which have 
had, and still have, their respective adherents, in opposition to 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. They may be called respec- 
tively, the restoration scheme and the annihilation scheme. 
According to the one, all the wicked, after undergoing certain 
degrees and periods of penal suffering, are to be restored, 7. e., 
are to be brought to the possession and enjoyment of the 
heavenly happiness. According to the other, all the wicked, after 
the like degrees and periods of suffering, are to be annihilated, 
to fall into non-existence, to cease to be. The bearing of the 
course of argument I am about to pursue will be more directly, 
and in the first instance, on the former of the two. I shall take 
such notice of the latter as it seems entitled to hereafter, before 
coming to a close. 

2. In support of the perpetuity of the punishment of the 
wicked we argue, that in the current language of Scrip- 
ture, the states of men beyond death are represented as 
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final; and no intimation is ever held out of any subsequent 
change. The states of the two opposite classes are described in 
contrast.’ This last passage is, in the particular view for which, 
with the others, it is now cited, a very conclusive one. It is 
clear that the death in which the service of sin terminates, can- 
not be temporal death; for in temporal death the service con- 
trasted with it terminates too: so that this would make no dis- 
tinction. It must mean the second death, which, therefore, is 
the end of the one service, in the same sense in which the “ ever- 
lasting life’’ contrasted with it, is the end of the other. They 
are the final conditions of those respectively engaged in them. 

In regard to several of the passages just quoted, it may be 
further observed, that on any other supposition than that of 
the punishment being without end, they would not be true.” If 
ever a cessation of the suffering were to arrive, when the wrath 
should cease to “abide upon him,” and when he should “ see 
life,” these words especially, he “shall not see life,” would 
be bereft of their truth ; and the more so, that let the cessation 
come at the close of a period howsoever protracted, there would 
still be an eternity of bliss to follow. Could it be affirmed 
of any man who, after any indefinite period of suffering, was to 
experience, on its termination, an eternal duration of blessed- 
ness, ‘it had been good for that man if he had not been 
born?” ® Would not such an eternity more than compensate for 
any term and measure of endurance? Do not the words 
“there is a great gulf fixed’’* imply that the “ gulf is fixed” 
for ever, and for ever to remain impassable ? If ever any were 
to effect a transition from the one side to the other, would not 
that fearful description (which, though in a parable, represents 
reality) cease to be true ?° If ever the persons spoken of 
should be admitted to a participation in the feast of heaven, the 
~ event would nullify also the truth of this. Similar observations 
might be made on other passages. 


1 Prov. x. 28; Dan. xii. 2; Matt. xiii. 30, 40-48, 47-50; Mark xvi. 16; John 
iii. 16, 29, 36; Gal. vi. 7,8; Matt, xxvi,24; Rom. vi. 21, 22. 
2 John iii. 36. 3 Matt. xxvi. 34. * Luke xvi. 26. 5 Luke xiv. 24. 
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3. THe whole tenor of the word of God manifestly implies 
that the change which is pronounced indispensable to any sin- 
ner’s obtaining admission into heaven, is a change which must 
take place in the present life. All the solemn warnings as to 
the world to come, and preparation for it, and all the pressing 
invitations and entreaties of the Gospel, proceed upon this 
assumption. No hint is anywhere to be found that the accepted 
time and the day of salvation shall extend beyond the present 
state, or beyond the period of the Gospel dispensation, which 
terminates at the close of time, at the resurrection, at the judg- 
ment. This is clearly intimated by the apostle.’ He is speak- 
ing of the resurrection of the just. It is at the time of that 
event, or of the immediately following judgment, that the medi- 
atorial reign of Christ (in which “ the power in heaven and in 
earth,” with which He is invested, is exercised in effecting the 
ends of His work and death) is to come to a close; and there is 
not in Scripture the slightest semblance of proof that His grace 
in saving sinners is to reach beyond that period. It is confined 
to each sinner within the limit of life; and to all within the limit 
of time, or the duration of the world. There are many proofs of 
the position I have laid down, that the invitations of the Gospel 
and the opportunity of salvation are confined to this life.” 
There can be but one inference from these and other passages 
of a similar character, namely, that beyond the periods specified 
* 1 Cor. xv. 24, 2 Prov. i. 24-28; Luke xiii. 24-29 ; Is. lv. 6; Rev. xxii. 11. 
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in each, during which invitations had been addressed, and offers 
of mercy and salvation presented in vain, applications for mercy 
would be equally in vain, and that men’s states and characters 
should then be irreversibly fixed. 

4. We argue the permanence of sin’s punishment from 
what has been done for its expiation. This may be presented 
and urged in a variety of points of light. In pursuing 
this part of the argument, I take for granted the scriptural 
authority of the doctrine of atonement by Christ’s death, and, 
in inseparable connection with this, of the divinity of His per- 
son. These points I must be allowed to assume, as having 
been established. It is certainly a somewhat remarkable fact 
that, although all are not Socinians who hold the doctrine of 
universal restoration ; yet all, I suppose I might venture to say 
without exception, who deny the divinity of Christ and the 
atonement, hold the doctrine of universal restoration, and deny 
the eternity of future punishment. The Socinian doctrine 
is substantially that good men go to heaven on the ground of 
their own virtues, and that bad men, after enduring punishment 
in various degrees, according to their respective measures of 
evil desert, and being corrected and reformed by the punishment, 
shall all finally be delivered and brought to the possession of 
happiness. Is there not, then, reason to suspect that the same 
low and inadequate estimates and impressions of the evil of sin 
and of the justice of God, from which arises the denial of the 
atonement, give origin also, in their minds, to the denial of the 
endless duration of the sufferings of the impenitently wicked ? 
I am fully satisfied, indeed, that low thoughts of the evil of 
sin—a low estimate of its guilt and desert, lie at the very foun- 
dation of the whole Socinian system. Let a man once see sin 
as the Bible, and especially the Gospel—the doctrine of Christ, 
represents it; and see himself as a sinner in the same light: and 
he will see the congruity between the desperate character of the 
evil, and the extraordinary provision for its cure. Nothing 
short of a divine Saviour and a divine atonement will then 
satisfy him. 

There are some, however, by whom the doctrine of universal 
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restoration is held on other grounds. They admit and assert 
the atonement. They hold that there is no salvation without 
it. ‘The restoration of all, for which they plead, they profess — 
to look for in virtue of the atonement. All their anticipations . 
of universal future blessedness are professedly founded in the 
atonement. Itis at times, indeed, far from easy to see in what 
way they conceive the atonement to operate in effecting the 
future recovery of those who are impenitent on earth to 
the last, and are “cast down to hell;” but still such is their 
doctrine. It is by the blood of Christ they expect all ulti- 
mately to be saved. They ascribe all the merit to His atoning 
sacrifice. 

There is a question, on this hypothesis, to which it is 
necessary to devote special attention :—From what, if this hypo- 
thesis be true, does the death of Christ save? And the answer 
requires to be given, in reference to different classes. 

(1.) With regard to those who, at death, enter into the 
immediate occupancy and enjoyment of heaven, from what does 
it save them? Evidently from the temporary punishment which 
they must otherwise have endured. This is clear; for suppose 
they went to the place of punitive suffering, they would, like 
others, have the prospect of deliverance after the lapse of a 
certain period, and the endurance of a certain amount of this 
penal woe. All, therefore, in which they differ from the rest is 
in escaping this temporary penalty. In reply to this, how- 
ever, it may be alleged, that the final happiness of all is, on the 
hypothesis, considered as owing to the atonement. This Jeads 
me to ask— 

(2.) From what does the atonement save the restored ? 
And to this the answer as evidently is:—Not from the tem- 
porary punishment, for that they actually endure. The abettors 
of the system admit that the period will be a very long 
one, to the full extent of the import of the terms expressing it ; 
and that the threatenings are certainly to be realized. ‘Indeed,” 
says Mr. Winchester, “they are terrible threatenings, and no 
doubt will be fully executed.” All, then, will be fully exe- 
cuted, that is intended in the terms of the threatening against 
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sin, to the full extent of the period intended by the words used 
to express its duration. In duration and in degree the punish- 
ment will be fully inflicted—the import of its terms exhausted. 
From what, then, we ask again, does Christ’s mediation save 
them? And the answer is, we have seen, not from the tem- 
porary punishment; for this, to its full amount, they actually 
endure. And not from eternal punishment, for to that, it is 
contended, they never were doomed! It seems, then, to follow, 
that on this hypothesis, the atonement saves them from nothing 
at all. They endure their punishment, the whole of it, as ex- 
pressed by the terms of the threatening ; and, unless they are 
saved from something beyond, something over and above what 
is threatened, there is nothing, evidently, from which they are 
saved at all—nothing. 

(3.) There is yet another view that may be taken of the 
question. Let us try it. Suppose it said:—The punishment 
we admit to be deservedly eternal, but still, by the media- 
tion of Christ, all are to be finally saved, and its merited 
eternity thus prevented, and commuted for a limited period, 
in regard to those who do suffer, while others are saved 
entirely ; that is, some are saved without suffering at all, and 
some after a period of suffering, longer or shorter, as the wisdom 
of the righteousness of God may see meet to appoint. There 
are many obvious objections to such a theory. ‘The very first 
that suggests itself is: How is it ascertained that the punishment 
of sin is deservedly eternal? It can only be from the declara- 
tions of Scripture. But, then, it is admitted, that to the full 
extent of the import of the terms, the punishment shall actually 
be endured by those who are condemned to it. Such a hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is utterly inconsistent with itself. If the 
punishment is to be endured to the full extent of the import of the 
terms employed to express its duration, and yet the employment 
of these very terms is the only ground on which we ascertain 
that the punishment is deservedly eternal, on what ground is 
the limitation to rest ? 

(4.) In these circumstances, shall we say that although God, 
in His word, has threatened eternal punishment to operate as 
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a restraint on the commission of iniquity, yet it is not the 
purpose of His merciful administration to carry the threat- 
ening into full execution? There are more answers than one 
to such a statement of the case, each enough to set it at once 
aside :—[1.] God can no more threaten that which it would not 
become Him, in every possible respect, to execute, than He can 
executeit. It is a most unworthy and degrading view of thedivine 
character to suppose Him thus “bearing false witness’’ to His in- 
telligent creatures; acting on a principle, in His conduct towards 
them, which His own word pronounces as deserving of condem- 
nation, when acted upon by them in their own conduct, whether in 
serving Him, or in their intercourse with one another—the prin- 
ciple of * doing evil that good may come.” [2.] It must be 
obvious, that if you once succeed in convincing men of the truth 
of this doctrine, you most effectually frustrate the divine pur- 
pose. Every argument, therefore, that is directed toward the 
establishment of this position, is pointed expressly against the 
design of the Supreme Ruler. It is a subverting of what may 
well be designated the policy of His administration. For surely 
a threatening, respecting which the person threatened has the 
conviction that it is not intended to be carried into execution (or, 
whether from want of purpose, or from want of power, is not to 
be executed), is by such conviction bereft of all its restraining 
influence, and becomes powerless, utterly futile and vain. Itisa 
strange doctrine, then, to be supposed a divine one, which, the 
more successfully you teach it, and persuade men of its truth, 
you the more thoroughly succeed in counteracting and nullifying 
the very end it is intended to serve. [85.] The case is totally 
different from such conditional threatenings as some with which 
they have been compared; that, for example, against Nineveh, 
which were manifestly intended to produce repentance and the 
abandonment of the crimes for which they were issued, and so to 
avert the judicial vengeance. In the case we are considering, 
God has not only issued the threatening with the view of bring- 
ing sinners to repentance; but has explicitly, solemnly, and 
often, averred, that in case of final impenitence, it will be exe- 
cuted by Him, executed to the full; and has not given the least 
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hint of abatement, either in degree or in duration. He has sus- 
pended the execution on no conditions that extend beyond the 
verge of the present life ; and those conditions that relate to the 
present life he has clearly specified. On this hypothesis, therefore, 
it will be found no easy task to find a vindication of the divine 
veracity. On no ground, indeed, that is honourable to God—on 
no ground that would not place Him, in moral principle, below 
His creatures, can such a theory be at all maintained. 

(5.) Shall we, then, adopt the supposition, held by the great 
majority of universal restorationists, that all punishment is cor- 
rective, intended to bring about the reformation of its subjects, 
and divinely ordained to have ultimately this effect upon all ? 
On this hypothesis it may be observed:—[1.] It is assumed 


- without proof that correction is the end in all penal infliction. If 


the sinner deserves the punishment, he cannot, at the same time, 
deserve to be delivered from it, and made happy. And thus 
the question, the sole question, still recurs :—“‘ What is the 
punishment that sin deserves?” {2.] What ends may be 
answered, in the universe, by the continued infliction of the 
merited punishment, it is not for us tosay. The subject is one 
far beyond our reach, quite out of our province. It is surely 
not the business of a sinner, but most unseemly and inconsistent 
with his character and condition, to argue and calculate on any 
such ground. It becomes the sinner, every sinner, that is, every 
son and daughter of Adam, to take home the consciousness of 
euilt and demerit to his own bosom, as an individual transgressor, 
and to humble himself before his justly offended God. [3.] On the 
theory in question—that of Hartley and others, it is the punish- 
ment that is supposed to work the reformation, as a kind of salu- 
tary corrective discipline, by which fallen angels and wicked men . 
are all ultimately to be subdued to allegiance, loyalty, and obe- 
dient subjection, to penitence and piety, and so to be released 
from their prisons, and brought to the enjoyment of happiness 
and heaven. It will follow that this temporary punishment pro- 
duces saving effects, surpassing, even by infinite degrees, those 
produced by Christ’s mediation. For, in the first place, those 
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who are saved by it, saved in virtue of the atonement, would, as 
well as others, have been saved at any rate by the reforming 
influence of the temporary infliction. All from which, by the 
mediation of Christ, they are saved, therefore, is this corrective 
punishment. The eternity of bliss they do not owe to it, inas- 
much as by this salutary discipline—this purgatorial fire, they 
might have been brought to that, as others are. Secondly, 
Those who are thus reformed by their punitive sufferings do 
not owe the happy change that fits them for heaven to Christ’s 
mediation ; so that, after the period of punishment has expired, 
an eternity follows, during which the happiness enjoyed shall 
not be felt as a boon, for which its possessors are indebted to 
the merits of His righteousness and blood and the grace of the 
Gospel ; and the worthiness of the Lamb shall cease to be the 
themes of heaven. What is all that the mediatorial work of 
Jesus shall thus be found to have effected? Only the deliver- 
ance of a comparatively small number from the temporary cor- 
rective punishment. And thus not only more, but infinitely more, 
will be the result of the discipline inflicted on sinners themselves, 
than of the substitutionary and expiatory endurance of the curse 
due for sin by the blessed Son of God. And in that case, 
viewing his atonement in the light in which it is represented 
in the Scriptures, I can see no sort of proportion between the 
nature of the remedy and the amount of deliverance or remedial 
benefit effected by means of it. The mediation of Christ is 
thus made to appear as a scheme of stupendous grandeur, with 
most unworthily disproportionate results. 

(6.) It has many a time been alleged and urgently pressed 
against the doctrine of interminable suffering, that there is no 
proportion between the duration of the sin committed and 
the duration of the punishment inflicted; and that it would 
be most unjust in God to visit with endless infliction crimes 
committed in time so limited. To this our answer is :—[1.] It 
is a very extraordinary principle on which to estimate the demerit 
of sin, the time occupied in the perpetration of it. In no 
system of law was such a measure of guilt ever recognised—such 
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a scale for the graduation of iniquity or moral delinquency. Such 
crimes as deserve the very heaviest vengeance of punitive jus- 
tice may be perpetrated in a moment. It is not thus we must 
form our judgment, but by the intrinsic demerit of the principles 
of rebellion considered in themselves, and of the words and 
actions by which their operation and degree have been indicated. 
{2.] Are we competent judges on such a subject? judges of the 
intrinsic turpitude and penal desert of sin, or of the violated rights 
and insulted majesty of the infinite God? We are parties in 
the cause, deeply interested, and necessarily partial and biassed 
parties. A party, among men, is not suffered to be his own judge 
and his own jury, and to fix the measure of his own desert of 
punishment. Infinitely less ought such an anomaly to be admitted 
here. And yet, how often do men, when they speak of the punish- 
ment of sin, forget this simple and universally granted principle ? 
They are found pronouncing, and that with confidence and 
peremptoriness, on what it is right or otherwise for the great 
God to do, and that in regard to the punishment of their own 
sins committed against Himself! How preposterous! how pre- 
sumptuous! [3.] I must go further. Not only are we, because 
ourselves guilty and partial, incompetent judges in so high a 
matter, but no creature whatever, however innocent and pure, 
is capable of forming an adequate conception of the guilt and 
demerit of transgression, when regarded as committed against an 
infinite Being, committed in direct opposition to the purity, the 
authority, the majesty, and the love of such a Being. [I lay it 
down as a position that admits not of a question, that no one 
in existence, save that infinite Being Himself, is a qualified 
arbiter in such a case, capable of forming anything like a fully 
adequate conception of sin’s exceeding sinfulness. And if this 
be true, then does it follow that no one but that infinite Being 
is entitled to pronounce its sentence, to determine the ratio of 
its retribution. The turpitude of offences is always in part 
measured by the dignity, and excellence, and rightful autho- 
rity, and gracious kindness of the person against whom they are 
committed, as well as by the obligations under which the offender 
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lies to him, and of which his offences have, each and all of them, 
involved the violation. Where, then, oh where, in this world, 
is the man ?—where in the universe the creature, who will ven- 
ture to take upon himself the function of estimating the crimi- 
nality of acts of rebellion against the God of heaven, against 
infinite dignity, infinite excellence, infinite power, and infinite 
goodness? Where is the creature that will take it upon him 
to graduate a scale of punishments for such offences? Where 
is the balance of a creature’s framing and adjusting that can fairly 
weigh their proportionate degrees of guilt? The infinite God 
Himself has a full conception of His own infinitude in all the 
attributes of His nature; and for this reason, I repeat, He alone of 
all in existence is capable of appreciating the evil of transgression, 
as committed against Himself, and affecting His glory. [4.] Every 
consideration, every argument, by which we come to the assur- 
ance of His goodness as well as of His equity, goes to impress 
us with the perfect conviction that He will not, that He cannot, 
threaten against sin more than it deserves, or than He can 
righteously, and in full consistence with all the principles of 
His government, inflict. In His word He has “sworn by Him- 
self” by the necessity of His own existence “as surely as He 
liveth,’ that He has “ no pleasure in the death of the wicked.” 
And how could He have pleasure in threatening what He has 
no pleasure in executing? He can have no satisfaction in 
agitating His accountable creatures with false alarms. We have 
no means whatever of ascertaining the extent of punishment that 
awaits sin but the declarations of that word. When we have 
once ascertained it to be the word of God, it is clear as day that 
nothing remains for us but to receive its dictates implicitly. And 
when we find there the assurances and the manifestations of 
infinite goodness, of unbounded beneficence, and find there the 
equally plain assurances of the perpetuity of future punishment, 
what becomes us but, with deep humility and reverential awe, 
to bow to the sentence of the only competent Judge; resting 
confident that neither in the threatening..of such punishment is 
there, nor in the execution of such threatening will there be, 
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the slightest violation of the claims of either His justice or His 
goodness. And, for my own part, I can discover no principles 
of critical exegesis that can enable us to exclude from the Bible 
the doctrine of the perpetuity of the future sufferings of the 
wicked, but such as would equally warrant our excluding along 
with it the doctrines of the divinity and atonement of the Son of 
God. [5.] Itis very generally forgotten, in arguing this point, 
that hell is not to be regarded simply as the place of punishment 
for the sins of which men have been guilty in the present world, 
but, at the same time, as a place of continued sin, and thus of 
continued suffering : continued suffering being the necessary con- 
sequence, according to the divine constitution of the moral 
universe, of continued sin, as well as the result of judicial penal 
infliction. This is a view of the case which we are exceedingly 
prone to overlook or forget, and to view future suffering exclu- 
sively as the punishment of the sins “ done in the body” during 
the earthly life. But this is at best a very partial view of the 
case. Enmity against God, the essence and the spring of all 
moral evil in this world, will remain with still more virulent 
malignity of operation in hell ; and continued alienation from God 
will be the continued source of misery, of exclusion, curse, and 
wretchedness. [6.] I only add further, what it is also most 
important to bear in mind, that eternity of duration does not at 
all imply equality in degree. That may still admit of endless 
diversity. We have had this point already frequently before us 
in considering the principles of the final judgment. Diversity 
is most explicitly affirmed, and is a pervading principle of the 
divine word, as in such passages as those formerly quoted. 
In what manner this variety shall be produced, is a question not 
for us. It is quite beyond our reach. Conjecture respecting it 
would be presumptuous and foolish. It is enough for us to be 
assured that all will be regulated by a principle of unimpeachable 
equity. We may well leave in higher hands its judicial applica- 
tion. It should be our study, however, to retain on our own 
minds, and to impress deeply on the minds of our hearers, that 
not even the lightest of the punishments that shall come upon 
1 Luke xii. 47, 48 ; Rom. ii. 12, 13; Matt. xi. 20-24, ete. 
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the ungodly and unbelieving can be light, and especially when it 
is the punishment of sin committed amidst the light and privi- 
leges of the Gospel dispensation ; involving the impenitent rejec- 
tion of all its offers of mercy and of reconciliation to God, of all 
the divine wonders of the cross! The lightest shade of “the 
blackness of darkness” will still be darkness; the gentlest 
gnawings of the undying worm will still be agony. 

I said that, before winding up this awful subject, I should 
offer a few observations on the second of the two theories that are 
maintained in opposition to the eternal duration of future punish- 
ment, namely, the annihilation theory. You must at once be 
sensible, however, that to enter into any lengthened refutation 
of this scheme would necessarily lead to a large amount of repe- 
tition. We should have to muster again in opposition to it all 
the passages which have already been adduced in evidence of 
the period of future punishment being interminable, both those 
containing philological and those containing exegetical proofs 
of this: every proof of perpetuity of suffering being a proof 
equally valid against the annihilation of being. 

Dr. Hamilton expresses his opinion, that if there was to He 
annihilation to any class of men at all, it would be most natural 
to conceive of it as taking place to each of that class at death: 
that being to us the apparent and visible termination of existence. 
To this, however, it might be replied by the annihilationists, 
that, on that supposition, sin would not be punished at all, 
which, they might allege, forms no part of their doctrine. And 
thus we are at once led back again to the field of Scripture 
testimony. The scheme under notice proceeds on the assump- 
tion that immortality was not one of the original attributes of 
the human nature, but is an acquisition of that nature under the 
new or redemption system. This is an assumption, we may just 
notice, which leaves nothing from which, by that new system, 
redemption is to be effected but the cessation of being; and the 
cessation of being, too, which was not originally destined to 
continue longer. It leaves, properly speaking, from curse, from 
wrath, from penal suffering, no redemption at all; inasmuch as, 
but for this acquired immortality, they would not have had any 
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continued existence in which to endure curse, and wrath, and 
suffering. And with regard even to those who do become the 
subjects of temporary penal suffering, this period of punish- 
ment must, it is presumed, be a kind of additamentum to 
their being, arising also out of the new or redemption system, 
and forming a part of it. Indeed it is difficult to deal 
with the scheme, it is so full of inconsistencies, in which it 
is involved by the denial of the original immortality of man, 
which it does not regard as even a forfeiture incurred by 
sin. But the great failure of the scheme, in regard to evidence, 
lies in the entire fruitlessness of all attempts to reconcile with 
the idea of annihilation the language and obvious import of so 
many passages in which future punishment is spoken of, or in 
which the future existence of the wicked is spoken of. It is not 
at all sufficient that there are some texts in which certain words 
are used, which, taken by themselves, are capable of being inter- 
preted as meaning the cessation of being. There are others, 
many others, of which the language is utterly incapable of such 
interpretation ; and while the former are quite susceptible of a 
meaning in harmony with the latter, the latter can by no possible 
process of critical or exegetical torturing be made to bear a 
meaning in harmony with the former. I must leave it to your- 
selves to go back upon the passages, being very sure that you 
will find it quite as difficult to reconcile them with the theory 
of annihilation as with that of restoration. 

It has been alleged that, viewing threatened punishment as 
a preventive of sin, it is likely to prove more effective for this 
end to dwell upon the certainty of the punishment than upon its 
duration; and that the abettors of eternal punishment are apt to 
insist more on the latter than the former. I need not stop to 
question how far the allegation is true, though I do question it. 
There is in the allegation a reference to a mode of reasoning 
which, in regard to human legislation, is perfectly true, namely, 
that the certainty of a milder punishment is more likely to be 
effectual in the prevention of crime than the uncertainty of a 
severe one. But it is manifest, that in the case now before us, the 
maxim has no application : the certainty of the punishment being 
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as absolute under the severest as under the most mitigated esti- 
mate of it. Whatever is to be, greater or less in degree, shorter or 
longer in duration, temporary or strictly eternal, it is alike sure. 

And what, then, is the conclusion to which we have thus 
been brought? Is it a conclusion in the establishment of which 
we experience satisfaction, the emotions of complacent delight and 
triumph? No, verily. I formerly said, how intolerably offensive 
everything like either lightness, or fierceness and bitterness of 
polemical argumentation on this subject, had ever been to me. It 
is a conclusion that loads the heart with an unsustainable oppres- 
sion, a conclusion over which, when we have arrived at it, we 
may well shed the tears of deep-felt anguish. When we endea- 
vour to realize to our minds the dreadful conception, stretching 
our imagination to the uttermost, and never reaching nearer to 
a termination, horror may well take hold upon us,’ and rot- 
tenness enter into our bones.” Yet should we be on our guard 
against temptation. I say temptation, because, as already 
hinted, when we have grounds of conviction, satisfactory and 
full, of the divine inspiration and authority of the sacred volume ; 
and when we come in simplicity of heart to this unerring stan- 
dard, and taking its dictates in their manifest unsophisticated 
meaning, can see no principles of legitimate interpretation by 
which this doctrine can be set aside; everything that contributes 
to inspire a doubt about it must be regarded in the light of a temp- 
tation. The doctrine stands prominently out, both in positive 
assertion and in obvious and pervading implication. I feel, there- 
fore, that there is nothing for me but to bow, with “ reverence 
and godly fear,” to the God of the Bible. I recollect that it is not 
for creatures such as we are, nor indeed for creatures at all, to 
presume to sit in judgment in such a matter on the verdicts of 
infinite knowledge and infinite righteousness. I rest satisfied — 
that it must be just, because it is the judgment of a Being 
whose justice has been previously ascertained and settled, and 
who alone possesses the qualifications for “ judging righteous 
judgment.” I conclude that such punishment as is final and 
irreversible to the individual, may answer, in the moral uni- 

1 Pas cixe| 53 ? Hab. iii. 16. 
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verse, important ends of public justice. The universal restora- 
tion to holiness and happiness of all intelligent creatures that 
have sinned may appear to the eye of our mind a very delightful 
vision. But the question still recurs :—Is it one of the visions 
of God? or is it only a vision of the fancy of man, worked 
upon by a sentimental feeling, that has not the word of God for 
its foundation and its guide, and which is therefore at once spu- 
rious in its nature and perilous in its indulgence ? 

But beyond question we are warranted in rejecting, as 
utterly unscriptural, the extraordinary sentiment which has 
actually found admission into some minds, and utterance from 
some lips, that the contemplation of the sufferings of the place 
of woe willform one of the ingredients of the blessedness of the 
redeemed in heaven! We cannot hesitate in holding forth 
every such conception to unqualified reprobation. It is not 
only, for its grossness and offensiveness, intolerable to every prin- 
ciple and feeling of sensibility, but it contradicts the Bible. We 
should surely desire, and seek above all things, to be like God. 
But what does God say of Himself? What, if I may so express 
myself, is the state of His heart in reference to the condemned 
and suffering victim of His penal justice ?—‘‘Say unto them, As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but rather that the wicked turn from his way and live.” 
If in heaven our likeness to God is to be perfected, and the 
perfection of our felicity is to arise from the perfecting of this 
likeness, then how can we have pleasure in the contemplation 
of suffering, even how righteous soever its infliction, when God 
_ declares it to be “no pleasure” to Him? There was unim- 
peachable righteousness in all the tremendous judgments that 
were about to fall on the devoted city Jerusalem, judgments 
such as had not been from the beginning of the world until 
that time, and were never again to be. The blessed Jesus 
had before his mind’ a full view of the grounds, past, 
present, and future, of the fearful retribution, and also of the 
calamities themselves involved in it. Yet ‘ when he beheld 
the city he wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy 
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peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes.”' There was 
perfect satisfaction with the divine rectitude of the impending 
woes; but in the woes themselves there was, to His divinely 
compassionate spirit, ‘no pleasure.”’ Far be it from me to run 
to the contrary extreme, and speaking as if there was to be any 
feeling of unhappiness in heaven—any uneasy sentiment of dis- 
satisfaction, any secret, suppressed, unuttered wish, that things 
had been otherwise ordered as to the final issue than they are. 
No; perish the thought! There will not be the most distant 
approach to such a feeling. There will be a holy and solemn 
acquiescence in the divine sentence, a disposition in every bosom 
there to burst into the devout acknowledgment :—“ Even so, 
Lord God Almighty ; true and righteous are thy judgments.”’? 
There will be such an elevated, comprehensive, and all-absorb- 
ing view and impression of the infinite superiority of the glory 
of the great God to all other considerations, and, along with 
this, of the untainted rectitude of the divine administration, 
even in the most awful of its decisions and actings, in this its 
closing scene, as well as throughout the entire history of Provi- 
dence; that, although neither nature nor grace will be bereft of 
its tenderness, and cease to feel, yet in the sentiment of intense 
commiseration there will be no element of either the weakness 
or the unholiness of our present humanity. “ Righteous in all 
His ways, and holy in all His works,” whilst yet delighting 
in mercy, “ God will be all in all.” 

I shall close this solemn subject with a few reflections :— 
First, on- the sources to which the adoption of the universal 
restoration doctrine may, in different cases, be traced; and, 
secondly, on the lessons which, from the contemplation of it, we 
should learn for ourselves, and endeavour, especially, to impress 
upon others. 

The former of these subjects is one which, of course, requires 
to be spoken of with caution. There is a danger, on the one hand, 
of an excess of severity, and on the other of an excess of charity. 
The following, however, may be safely mentioned as sources to 

1 Luke xix. 41, 42. 2 Rev. xvi. 7. 
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which the adoption of the doctrine of universal restoration may, 
in different cases, be traceable. : 

(1.) To corrupt nature, the doctrine is palatable. By the 
apostle Peter, the sceptical scoffing and infidelity of which he 
predicts the appearance in the latter days, are traced to the love 
of sin, and the influence of unholy desires, the “ lusts of the 
flesh and of the mind.’”? In the same manner, men whose 
hearts are set upon sinful gratification, and the only restraint 
upon whose libertinism is the dread of hell, will naturally drink 
in with a corresponding greediness the doctrine of temporary 
suffering in the world to come. The propensity to the indulgence 
of sinful and worldly desires is very powerful in unrenewed | 
human nature. When men have no religious restraint, no fear of 
God before their eyes, were they but assured that they might 
sin with impunity, they would sin on; they would have no 
restraint on their criminal inclinations at all; they would sin with 
avidity, and with a high hand. They would throw the reins 
upon the necks of their lusts, and give them their free and un- 
checked career. This propensity to evil, then, may be expected to 
lay hold with a grasping eagerness, ona doctrine which takes away 
to such a degree, and in a way so congenial to its selfishness, the 
fear which hath torment. The very idea that the hell they 
dread is to be but a temporary prison-house ; that the penal 
fires will, after a while, be quenched ; that there will come a 
time of release, and beyond it an eternity of bliss, cannot but 
prodigiously mitigate the force of the restraint upon the sinner, 
who, let it be remembered, is under the influence of no gracious 
principle, is kept back by nothing but the selfishly shrinking fears 
of nature—the appalling terrors of a coming judgment and 
damnation. Free such men from the apprehension of suffering 
from the “ fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation ;” 
take away from before their eyes the “ fire and brimstone ;” per- 
suade them that God will not cast off for ever; that the light 
of hope and joy will by and by, after, however, a long period, 
dawn upon the “ blackness of darkness ;” that the dungeon doors 

12 Pet. iii. 3, etc. 
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will be thrown open, and the trumpet of a final jubilee sound 
the proclamation of liberty through its dismal abodes; that the 
gulf which separates hell from heaven is not to remain ever 
impassable; that they shall at length “see life;” that “ the wrath 
of God” shall “cease to abide upon them.’ You preach a doctrine 
which cannot but be most acceptable to depraved and rebellious 
creatures; you produce all the mighty effect of a universal 
plenary indulgence to the practice of iniquity. The perverse 
Israelites said to their prophets :—“ Cause the Holy One of Israel 
to cease from before us.”' His holy character stood in the way 
of their free indulgence. It frightened and scared them. They 
hated it. But it had a testimony in their conscience that awed 
them. They wished the appalling vision banished. They said:— 
“Speak unto us smooth things.’? Now, this is just what all 
sinners desire. And this is just what you do when you remove 
or abate “the terrors of the Lord,” by preaching the temporary 
duration only of future punishment, the assurance of a coming 
release. There is, surely, no violation of charity in believing that 
there are very many characters, in whose minds inclination would 
impart all its deceitful weight to reasonings in support of such a 
doctrine, and open the way to its ready acceptance. 

(2.) In some cases, the belief of the doctrine may have arisen 
from feelings of natural affection and humanity. It is vain for us 
to attempt to hide from our minds, or to palliate and varnish the 
real fearfulness of the prospect. Nothing can be imagined more 
awful. I cannot at all feel any wonder that, in our present 
state, it should inflict on the sensibilities of benevolence a dread- 
ful shock. The pang of pity has many a time thrilled through 
my own frame with an intensity inexpressible, when I have 
thought, or attempted to think, of it. And O, if the conception 
be dreadful, when contemplated in relation to humanity merely, 
what must be the agony when it is brought home to the strongest 
and tenderest of nature’s affections—the affections that twine 
around our kindred, our fathers and mothers, our wives and 
children, our brothers and sisters, ‘ bone of our bone, and flesh of 
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our flesh ;” the very fibres of whose hearts are interwoven in 
mysterious but exquisitely felt sympathy with our own? Can 
we be greatly surprised that the thought should, in some 
instances, have proved a temptation to the adoption of views 
unauthorized by the plain and unsophisticated testimony of the 
word of God ; prepossessing the mind with a biassing desire to dis- 
cover in that word some such principles of explanation as might 
satisfactorily reconcile the exercise of faith with the feelings of 
nature ? It must at once occur to you, however, that a senti- 
ment which has its origin in feeling, is a sentiment that requires 
to be examined with jealousy. It should be borne in mind by us 
that the feelings of humanity and natural affection are not now 
what they once were—what they were in the period of our 
nature’s pristine innocence. In our nature, then, the blessed 
God occupying, as He ought, the throne of the heart, stood first 
and highest among the objects of regard. _All feelings were then 
inferior and subordinate to the pure and perfect religious feeling— 
to the fear and the love of God. In all things He had “ the 
pre-eminence.’ No consideration could then for one moment stand 
in competition with His glory. This was perceived and felt to 
be supreme. Now, however, such a thing is possible as 
an unholy and ungodly humanity, an unsanctified, irreligious, 
natural affection. These principles, I mean, may usurp the 
place of those which should be above them. They may be 
exercised, not as they were originally, and as they ever should 
have been, in subordination to the love of God, but in superiority 
to it, and in contravention of it. The one may even shut the 
other out of the heart. We sce this exemplified in various ways 
and various degrees, in every day’s experience; and surely, there 
is nothing to prevent, but everything to render probable, the 
same kind of influence in the case under consideration. May 
there not, in this, as in other things, be a preference of the 
creature to God ? Such a preference as would not for an instant 
have borne the test of our original and holy condition? It is 
far from being my meaning, that even now religion—the fear of 
God, is to supersede the affections of nature; that piety is to divest 
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of natural sensibility the heart in which it dwells. Instead of 
such an effect, it has the very opposite. It quickens feeling, 
instead of deadening it; warms, instead of cooling ; sharpens, 
instead of blunting it. But there is reason, much reason, to be 
very jealous of the influence of natural sensibilities, on such sub- 
jects as the one before us. ‘ Heaven would be no heaven to 
me,” I have heard of a person saying, “ without my friends !” 
Now, the sentiment thus strongly expressed, the dictate of 
nature’s affection, we cannot but admit to be in itself amiable. 
And yet, under another aspect, it is impious. What becomes 
of God in this estimate of heaven? And what becomes. of 
Him who said :—“ He that loveth father or mother, or wife or 
children, or brother or sister, more than me, is not worthy of 
me.”' Where, when such a saying was uttered, was that senti- 
ment of exalted piety :—‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
and there is none upon the earth I desire besides thee ?’’? 

On the other hand, I have heard, and it was reported to 
me in proof of his extraordinary heavenliness of mind, and sub- 
mission to God’s will, and absorption in God’s. glory, of a 
person saying, after the death of an ungodly child :—‘“ My son is 
dead, my son is damned; God is glorified, and I am satisfied.” 
Charity, perhaps, requires that we put the most favourable con- 
struction on such a speech. I am unable, however, for my own 
part, to imagine a parent of any sensibility coolly contemplating 
such a thought, the thought of his own son’s damnation, and 
putting it into formal utterance. There is no such unnaturalness 
in the religion of the Gospel. ‘This is a kind of transcenden- 
talism in devotion, such as that revelation of divine mercy 
nowhere requires of us. But let me not be misapprehended. I 
am far from meaning to deny, that when our minds come to be 
elevated to those pure, and lofty, and overwhelming conceptions 
of God and of His glory which shall characterize the future 
state of being, and shall strengthen us to endure its awful, as 
well as to enjoy its blessed, manifestations, there will, as I said 
before, be an humble, holy, entire acquiescence in the sovereign, 
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wise, and righteous appointments of the grace and of the provi- 
dence of God. And IJ further grant that, this beg unques- 
tionably the right state of mind, the more of it can be attained 
here so much the better. All that I mean is, that as nature 
not only may and must, but ought to feel, even when God 
inflicts the stroke of temporal death ; it cannot be wrong to feel 
when there is ground to apprehend that temporal death has 
been followed by eternal, by the “second, death.” Acquies- 
cence there may be, and ought to be; but still, in nature, it 
cannot but be, and grace does not forbid it to be, the acquies- 
cence of agony. 

7 (3.) The scheme in question may be embraced under the 
influence of false views of the glory of God. God is infinitely 
benevolent and merciful. He ‘delighteth in mercy.” That 
is a truth, a truth inestimably precious. But there are many 
questions which should be put and considered, before the hasty 
conclusion is drawn that eternal punishment is inconsistent with 
this attribute of His character ; inasmuch as, among fallen crea- 
tures, it is to be expected that partial and mistaken conceptions 
may be entertained of this as of His other attributes. As [1.] 
Is the existence of evil at all consistent with divine benevolence? 
We can only answer, Yes; for we have a vast abundance of 
ground, independent of this, for believing in the divine benevo- 
lence; and yet, convinced as we are of the benevolence, and 
the infinite benevolence, of God, there is no denying the fact 
that evil exists. [2.] Is punishment at all, penal infliction in 
any measure, consistent with this perfection of Deity, with His 
benevolence ?. This is not denied. There is nothing, then, in 
the general idea of sin being punished, inconsistent with just 
conceptions of the love and mercy of the Godhead. It is 
admitted that He is merciful, infinitely merciful, and yet 
that He will punish sin. We have to ask, then—[3.] Is 
punishment adequate to the desert of the offence inconsis- 
tent with benevolence ? This, it cannot be questioned, is what 
justice requires. Now, we must beware of setting justice and 
mercy at variance in the divine mind. Justice can never — 
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require what mercy forbids, what it would be a violation of 
mercy to execute. There is a perfect harmony between them. 
It can never be unmerciful in God to do that which is just in 
Him to do; nay, what it would be inconsistent with justice in 
Him not to do. No one of His perfections can, in any case, be 
what it would be, an infringement on another of those perfections 
to fulfil, [4.] We are thus brought back to a former question : 
—Who is the competent or qualified judge of what the desert of 
sin is ?—what the amount of punishment due to it? And to 
another question, to which, indeed, we must always come back : 
—What, on the subject, is the plain testimony of the word ? 
It is clear that the judgment does not, and cannot, lie with us. 
What, then, hath God said? [5.] We are ever prone to take 
a very limited and partial view of the mercy of God. We 
contemplate it simply as it regards the individual. We forget 
that mercy to him, or rather what we call mercy, may not be 
mercy, but the very reverse, to the community at large. The 
claims of public justice, that is, of the great essential elements of 
eternal and universal righteousness, may be entirely overlooked 
aud disregarded ; and thus the real benefit of the universe sacri- 
ficed to a fallacious and misleading compassion for individual offen- 
ders. [6.] How is it that we know that God is merciful? The 
answer is:—We know the blessed truth especially, and in one 
sense exclusively, from the revelation of the Gospel—from His 
having “so loved the world, as to give His only begotten Son,” 
etc. Now, it so happens that the very event which contains the 
most wonderful and delightful manifestation of His mercy involves 
in it, at the sametime, the most overwhelming proof and display 
of His purity and justice, His infinite abhorrence of sin, and His 
determination that it shall not pass unpunished. The very dis- 
covery of His mercy is an alarming as well as cheering disco- 
very. It is a discovery made in circumstances, and by means 
such as, instead of allowing us to forget, remind us with solemn 
impressiveness that the God of mercy is, at the same time, “ the 
Holy One and the Just ;” that the ‘“ sinner’s friend” is “ sin’s 
eternal foe; that “ the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra-_ 
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cious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth,” “ will 
yet by no means clear the guilty.”” And the very Gospel, founded 
on the mercy of the cross—the very Gospel that proclaims, “ He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life,” pronounces, with 
equal decision and solemnity :—‘ He that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” The 
lessons of Sinai were not repealed, but repeated, at Calvary. 
From the latter mount the proclamation might be said to have 
come with even greater impressiveness than from the former :— 
“ Our God is a consuming fire!” 

You may be aware that the opposite side of this overwhelm- 
ingly awful subject was taken by the late justly eminent John 
Foster. His views are contained in a long letter to a young 
minister." I can only observe, on the contents of that letter, 
that they are confined entirely to what he calls “ the moral 
arecument.’’ “It is the moral argument, as it may be named, 
that presses irresistibly on my mind—that which comes in 
the stupendous idea of eternity.” There is no denying that this 
argument is set, by his eloquent pleading, in a very powerful 
light. But when the eloquence is stripped away, it amounts to 
no more than what we have all along been endeavouring to keep 
before us. An eternity of woe he pronounces utterly irrecon- 
cilable with all the conceptions we can form of the divine good- 
ness, especially taking into account the brevity of human life, 
during which the guilt-deserving punishment is incurred, and the 
circumstances of palliation (for as such, in this pleading, they are 
manifestly represented and urged) arising from man’s fallen state, 
under which all the sin is committed that exposes him to the future 
retribution. All, or the substance of all, that he says on the Scrip- 
ture argument is this :—“‘ My resource, then, in the present case, 
is simply this, that since the terms do not necessarily and absolutely 
signify an interminable duration, and since there is, in the present 
instance, to be pleaded, for admitting a limited interpretation, a 
reason in the moral estimate of things of stupendous, of infinite 
urgency, involving our conceptions of the divine goodness and 
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equity, and leaving those conceptions overwhelmed in darkness 
and horror if it be rejected, I therefore conclude that a limited 
interpretation is authorized.” 

Now, to meet this, would be to go over the larger portion 
of our ground a second time. I can only now observe, that we 
cannot concede the propriety of creatures, circumstanced as we 
are, beginning with this abstract moral argument; and before 
coming to the Bible, although in many respects incompetent to 
form a judgment on a theme so very far above us even as crea- 
tures, and as to which we are under a bias as sinful creatures, 
determining on the point @ prior; and then interpreting the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures accordingly. We must protest against 
this mode of procedure, on all the grounds which we have already 
been laying down. It is not the method for us. Our appeal, 
as I said at the beginning, must be “to the law and to the testi- 
mony.’ And we require to be on our guard against interpreting 
its phraseology under any predisposing bias, even should it wear 
the aspect of both piety and benevolence; inasmuch the piety 
and the benevolence alike may be mistaken and false, founded in 
erroneous and partial conceptions. 

The sum of all this is, that it is our business to take the account 
of Himself and of all the procedure of His government which 
He has Himself been pleased to give us; and to rest in the “ full 
assurance of faith,”’ that the one is in perfect accordance with the 
other. Let the conviction be settled in our minds, that all other 
lights than that which He Himself holds forth to us, how alluring 
soever they may appear, are lights which only “lead to bewilder, 
and dazzle to blind!” 

With regard to the interesting and important lessons which 
this solemn subject teaches us for ourselves, and makes it our 
duty to impress upon others, I shall confine myself to the brief _ 
practical illustration of two of them. We learn from it :— 

First, The value of the Gospel. I formerly observed, that the 
nature of the atonement, the dignity of the substitutionary sufferer, 
the awful scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, are utterly irre- 
concilable with light views of the punishment of sin. “It can 
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be no trifle, no lenient and short-lived suffering from which 
deliverance has been effected by such means—from which sin- 
ners have been ransomed at such a price! And while in the 
Cross we read one of the most impressive lessons, and witness 
one of the most convincing proofs of the fearful character 
of the penal woes denounced against impenitent transgres- 
sors; on the other hand, the extent of the punishment, as 
testified in this and other ways in the word of God, enhances 
to us the value of the remedy. This is the simple principle on 
which invariably we appreciate the value of any remedial scheme. 
How unutterable, then, the preciousness of a way of deliver- 
ance from eternal death, and of admission to eternal life! O! 
how should the tidings of such deliverance be received by the 
children of men? Ought they not to be greeted with the tears 
of grateful gladness ?—with the acclamations of exulting joy, 
or with the silent but deep-felt musings of love and praise ? 
On the part of sinners, and such we all are—of sinners ready 
to perish, surely they should be welcomed with the delighted 
eagerness of a heartfelt interest in them. Nothing but unbe- 
lief, or scepticism, as to the reality of the existing or the coming 
evil, the existing curse and the coming wrath, can engender and 
maintain in any mind indifference about the means of escape. 
It is madness; and were it not that the mania is so universal, it 
would be acknowledged by all so to be. Thus we should our- 
selves feel; and we should regard it as one grand end of our 
ministry to bring our fellow-sinners to the same estimate, both of 
the evil and of the remedy—of the death and of the means of life. 

Secondly, The deeply affecting condition of mankind. When 
I say this, I mean not merely on account of their actual expo- 
sure to evils so tremendous, but to the lightness and unconcern 
with which they are generally regarded, and to which I have 
just alluded. If the situation of men be indeed what the Bible 
represents it to be, there are no terms in “the tongues of men 
or of angels” strong enough to express their foolishness. It is 
infatuation without a name. ‘To think of so many mortal and 
yet immortal creatures treading every moment on the verge of 
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eternity, every moment uncertain whether the next may not 
place them on the further side of the boundary, and fix their 
state for ever in irremediable woe; and to see these same crea- 
tures in all their thoughts, all their anxieties, all their activities, 
occupied about the temporary acquisitions, and perishing posses- 
sions and enjoyments which can be retained only on this side 
the line, and must all be left behind the moment the foot slips 
over the verge of time! ‘To the seriously reflecting mind, 
what a deep shade does this throw over a vast proportion of the 
scenes of human life! To how many thousands and tens of 
thousands does the touchingly graphic description of the poet 
apply :— 


‘Opening the map of God’s extensive plan, 
We find this little iske—the life of man. 
Kternity’s unknown expanse appears 
Circling around, and limiting his years. 
The busy race examirie and explore 
Each creek and cranny of the dangerous shore : 
With care collect what in their eyes excels, 
Some shining pebbles, and some weeds and shells: 
Thus laden, dream that they are rich and great, 
And happiest he who groans beneath his weight ! 
The waves o’ertake them in their serious play, 
And, every hour, sweep multitudes away. 
They shriek and sink; survivors start and weep, 
Pursue their sport, and follow to the deep.” 


And if it be melancholy to contemplate mankind thus 
thoughtless and hardened amidst life and activity, and bustle 
and joy; how much more affecting to see fellow-immortals and 
fellow-sinners “‘ sporting themselves with their own deceivings”’ 
when brought to the very border, and within the immediate 
and certain- view of an eternal and unchanging world! Some 
of you may have in remembrance the coarse and brutal jocula- 
rity of certain political desperadoes, Thistlewood, Ings, and 
Brunt by name, who some years ago paid the forfeiture of life 
on a charge of treason, and who, amidst the merriment of 
laughter and song, braved it out on the scaffold to the very last, 
bandying aloud their jokes about their going to “ find out the 
grand secret.’’ One knows not whether most to be shocked by 
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the wild and frantic hardihood of such a scene, or by the more 
calm and sober jesting of the philosophical sceptic, when about 
to make his exit from time into “the dark unknown.” When 
Hume, adopting the style of the heathen mythology (for the 
purpose, shall we say, of pouring scorn on the discoveries of 
revelation ?) cracked his jokes for the amusement of himself and 
his friends, about his meeting the old ferryman of the Styx, 
imagining the dialogue that might pass between them; his very 
jesting was suspicious. And if report says true, another tale can 
be told than that of his* partial biographer and eulogist—his 
friend and fellow-philosopher, the author of “ The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments ;” a tale indicating the very opposite of com- 
posure, though the spirit of distracting fear was mastered by 
pride in the presence of others. But taking the account of his 
dying moments even in the flattering form in which it is pre- 
sented, how supremely pitiable were the jokes! Had they not 
come from the lips of a philosopher, they could not have been 
esteemed a whit less low and drivelling than those of the ruffian 
braggarts just alluded to. And when we think of a mind pos- 
sessed of such capacities quitting existence with a contemptible 
jest, we cannot but contemplate the scene with the emotions, 
not of scorn, but of deep commiseration for the contracting and 
debasing influence of a heartless scepticism, which thus narrowed 
and fettered a spirit that ought to have been expanding and 
exulting in the anticipations of a vast and glorious eternity of 
happy being. Oh! there is something unspeakably incongruous, 
even on Hume’s own principles, in such a way of meeting death. 
Supposing it an eternal sleep, think of the transition about to be 
made. I cannot put it in happier terms than those of John Foster: 
—‘ To be a conscious agent, exerting a rich combination of won- 
derful faculties; to feel an infinite variety of pleasurable sensa- 
tions and emotions; to contemplate all nature; to extend an 
intellectual presence to indefinite ages of the past and the future ; 
to possess a perennial spring of ideas; to run infinite lengths of 
inquiry, and to be a lord over inanimate matter, compelling it 
to an action and a use altogether foreign to its nature; to be 
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all this is a state so stupendously different from that of being 
simply a piece of clay, that to be quite easy and complacent in 
the prospect of passing from the one to the other, is a total inver- 
sion of all reasonable estimates of things—a renunciation, we do 
not say of sound philosophy, but of common sense.” I trust the 
inmost soul of each one of my youthful hearers responds, with 
deep sincerity and earnestness, to the sentiments thus elegantly 
expressed ; that in the language of Dr. Johnson respecting the 
sentiments of Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” they 
“find a mirror in every bosom.” 

Thirdly, I said I should deduce two lessons only from this clos- 
ing subject of our course ; but there is a third that presses itself 
on my mind, which has special relation to the prospects and 
future engagements of those whom I now address, You are 
preparing to devote your lives to the ministry of the Gospel. 
The lesson is—the awful weight of responsibility involved in that 
ministry. This, I trust, you have, all of you, seriously and 
deeply pondered, in making up your minds to the work. And 
you cannot too frequently recur to it, that you may have your 
impressions of the solemn character of the trust you are under- 
taking more and more deepened. ‘‘ The Son of Man came to 
save that which was lost.” And if in this one little word such 
an amount of all that is fearful is comprehended, as by the 
plain declarations of God’s own word we have been constrained 
to believe ; think, I pray you, what the guilt must be, on the 
part of any professed minister of His, if he pursue any end in- 
ferior to that for which his divine Master took our nature, and 
which He effected at such a cost of tears, and agonies, and blood. 
O! it could be from no light and temporary doom that the 
sufferings of Gethsemane and Calvary were endured, to effect 
redemption! In contemplating the unutterable dreadfulness 
of “ everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord,” 
—eternal banishment from Him who is the only light and 
joy of the universe—a portion in that world that is doomed 
to “the blackness of darkness for ever,” never to be favoured 
with a visit of mercy, let the thought animate and stir your 
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spirits the more, of being the instruments of rescumg from 
such a doom — of saving souls from such a death, and 
hiding the multitude of sins!* The delivering of even 
one soul from such a death as sin has incurred, and the 
bringing of it to the possession of such a life as the grace of 
God in Christ has provided, is worth more, far more, than the 
labour of a lifetime. One of the ancient fathers is fecorded to 
have said, that he never could read the words of  Paul—* I 
take you to record this day, that I am clear from the blood of 
all men; for I have not shunned to declare unto you the whole 
counsel of God,’?—without trembling. Let me beseech you, 
my young brethren, to commence your ministry on the prin- 
ciple, and with the resolution, of examining the first, and every 
successive, step of it, with such a self-jealous scrutiny as that, in 
the end, you may be able to say to those whom your ministry 
may have failed to profit, who may, under it, have hardened 
themselves in their sins, or ‘settled on the lees” of callous 
indifference— Your blood be upon your own heads; I am 
clean! ’’— to say this, it may be, nay, it must be, with an 
oppressed and bleeding heart, but still with a peaceful, unac- 
cusing conscience. Conscious unfaithfulness to a trust so sacred, 
a trust involving such interests as the glory of Christ and of 
God, and the everlasting weal or woe of immortal souls, could 
not fail to plant thorns and stings in the pillow of a dying bed, 
and to scare from your eyes the blessed visions of hope; or 
if “the blood that cleanseth from all sin,” and from that (deep 
as is its dye) among the rest, should, in that solemn hour take 
away from your souls the “fear which hath torment,” it may, 
notwithstanding, draw from those eyes, even when they are clos- 
ing for the tomb, the bitter, bitter tears of unavailing regret. 

O remember, then, never let the recollection slip from your 
memory, nor the impression from your hearts, that “it is re- 
quired in stewards,” and in no stewards so imperatively as in 
the stewards of God, “ that a man be found faithful.”* And if 
there be a cup of trembling that is more brimful of woe, and 
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of the very bitterest of woe, than another, it must surely be 
the cup that shall be put into the hands of the faithless minister 
who has betrayed his trust, has pursued the ends of an unwor- 
thy selfishness, and for worldly honour, for sordid gain, or for 
~ earthly and sensual pleasures, has dishonoured his Master, and 
has neglected, deceived, and ruined souls! Be it yours to be 
found ‘faithful unto death,” not seeking your own profit, but _ 
“the profit of many, that they may be. saved,’—not your 
own glory, but the glory of Him whom you count it your honour, 
and feel it your privilege and your happiness to serve. And, 
in proportion to the awfulness of the doom from which it is the 
object of your ministry to save others, and to which unfaithful- 
ness in that ministry may expose yourselves, be solicitous so 
to fulfil its all-important functions, as that you may escape the 
condemnation of the unfaithful, or even the unprofitable ser- 
vant. In both your personal and your official course, bear 
ever in mind the salutary admonition and example of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles:—‘Know ye not that they 
who run in a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize: so 
run, that ye may obtain. Now, they do it to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. I, therefore, so run, 
not as uncertainly: so fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air. But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ; 
lest that, by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.”* Let the cross and the judg- 
ment-seat be ever in your eye, your joint stimulus, and your 
joint restraint; so animating to perseverance in duty, and so 
dissuading from every word and act of inconsistency in your 
course of service, that your ears may be greeted at last with the 
welcome of your approving Master, sweeter than all heaven’s 
music :—‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 
? 1 Cor, ix. 24-27. 


THE END. 
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